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DHANBAD-826004 

WANTED 





1. One Professor (in Senior Scale). For TATA 
STEEL Chair in Opencast Mining in the Department 
of Mining for 3 years to start with* Ifkcty to continue* 
Qualifications: Essential: (1) A degree (or equivalent 
qualification) in Mining or Civil Engineering, with at 
least 60% marks in the qualifying examination. (2) 
Post-graduate qualifications or a First Class Mine 
Managers Certificate of Competency or technical 
publications of high merit in the field of specialisa¬ 
tion. Desirable: (3) Fellowship of a professional 
institution of standing. 

2. One Professor (for Mechanical Engineering) 
in the Department of Engineering and Mining 
Machinery. Post permanent. Vacancy will arise around 
June 1975. Qualifications Essential: (I) A degree 
(or equivalent qualification) in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, with least 60% marks in the qualifying examina¬ 
tion, (2) Post-graduate qualifications or Fellowship 
of a professional institution cf standing cr technical 
publication of high merit in the field cf spn ialisation. 
Desirable: (3) Experience in installation/mainte¬ 
nance/ inspection of mining machinery. 

(Those who had applied in response to the adver¬ 
tisement of Aug. 16, 1973 need not apply again). 

3. One Professor in Industrial Engineering. Pos t 
temporary at present, but likely to contin 
fications. Essential: (1) A good post 
roe, in Industrial Engineering and/o 
Research. Desirable : (2) Experience 
to the mineral industries. 

4. One Visiting Assistant Professor ii 
ment of Mining. U.G.C. Post, cui 
period of about four years to start with 
continue. Speciality Opencast Mining 
Planning. Qualifications: Essential: (I) A degree 
(or equivalent qualification) in Mining Engineering, 
with at least 60 % marks in the qualifying examination. 
Desirable: (2) Post-graduate qualifications cr a First 
Class Mine Managers Certificate of Competency or 
technical publications of m*rit in the field of specialisa¬ 
tion, (3) Corporate membership of a professional 
institution of standing. 

(5) One Lecturer in the Department of Mining. 
Lien vacancy at present. Essential: (!) A degree (or 
equivalent qualification) in Mining with at least 60% 
marks in the qualifying examination. Desirable: 
(2) Post-graduate qualification or First Class Mine 
Map&gen Certificate of Competency or technical 
publications in the field of specialisation. Candi¬ 
dates holding the First Class Manager Certificate of 
Competency shall be eligible to a start of Rs. 720/- 
or higher is the pay scale. 

6, OneLeeturcr (for Mechnical Engineering) in the 
Department of Engineering and Mining Machinery. 
Post temporary but likely to contintijL Qualifications 
Essential: 1 1) A degree (or equivalent qualification) in 
Mechanical Engineering* with at least 60% marks the 
qualifying examination. Desirable: (2) Post-graduate 
qualifications or technical publication m the field of 
speriafeetioii (3) Experience in installation and main* 
tcmanoeofntinicig machinery. f •' 

% tlne l^ttr^ Cfor English) in the Department of 

•T'--ifificatiohs:*Bssen- 
with atkitit 60$ 



marks in the qualifying examination. Desirable: 
(2) Awareness of the needs and problems of teaching 
English to students of technology. 

Experience: Should be in rescarch/teaching/tn- 
dustry including technical and scientific organisations, 
with special knowledge/experience in the specified 
speciality* if anyl Length of experience should be: 

* about IS years in the case of Professor in senior 
scale, including at least 10 years in positions of high 
responsibility. 

* about 10 years in the case of Professor in regular 
scale, including at least five years in positions of high 
responsibility. 

*about six years in case of Assistant Professor, 
including at least three years in positions of responsi¬ 
bility. 

^about three years in case of Lecturers. 

Holders of additional post-graduate qualifications 
will be given some credit for the period spent in ac¬ 
quiring the said qualifications. 

Age: Normally not more than 30 years in case of 
Professor in senior scale, 45 years in case of Professor 
in regular scale. 40 years in case of Asstt. Professor 
and 35 years in case of Lecturer. Relaxable for depart¬ 
mental candidates and for those who are otherwise 
ell qualified. 

GENERAL: Applicants should have uniformly 
academic records and interdisciplinary ap- 
ch. and aptitude for developing course material. 
/ should send, along with their applications, a 
of their publications (with full publication refc- 
ces) and reprints of some selected papers as also 
opies of course material already prepared, if any. 
Pay Scales: 

PROFESSOR: Rs. 1600-1800 (Senior Scale) and 
Rs. 110-1600 likely to be merged into a revised Pay- 
scale of Rs. 1500-2500. 




m 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR: Rs. 700-1250 like¬ 
ly to be revised to Rs. 1200-1900. 

LECTURER: Rs. 400-950 likely to be revised to 
Rs. 700-1600. Besides pay, the posts carry allow¬ 
ances at Central Govt, rates. Higher initial salary 
in the relevant payscales may be granted to specially 
qualified and experience candidates. Applications in 
the prescribed form (obtainable from the Registrar, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004* on receipt 
of a self addressed envelope cf the size 29 cm x 
xl2 cm affixed with postage stamps cf the value Rs. 

1.75). should reach the Registrar on or before Jumy 
31, 1975. Those in service schould apply through 
their employers. If the application through proper 
channel is likely to be delayed, an advance copy may 
be submitted, but in such a ease the original applies- . 
tion must reach the Registrar within 15 days of the 
aforesaid date. The school reserves the right to 
consider cases of contact candidates whose names 
have been suggested by experts even though they have 
not formally applied for the post. Applications 
should be accompanied by a Money Order receipt 
for a sum of Rs */- (Rs: 2/- for scheduled caste/tribes 
candidates) in token of remittance of application 
fee to the Registrar, First class rail rare for 
: : interview is admissible. davpfiil <$)/74. ./ / a 
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62 nd Science Congress 

The 62nd annual session of The Indian Science Congress 
Association is being held in Delhi this year from January 3 to 7. 

About the Sectional Presidents whose photographs 
appear on the cover page.... 


Prof. (Mrs.) Asima Chmtter- 
jee. General President, 62 ad 
Indian Science Congress, to be held 
in Delhi from January 3 to 7,1975, 

is Khair Professor and Head 
of the Department of Chemistry, 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Calcutta. Born in 1917 she had 
her school, college and univer¬ 
sity education ia Calcutta. With 
a First Class Master’s Degree in 
Chemistry, she was awarded 
D.Sc. (Doctor of Science) Degree 
by the University of Calcutta in 
1944 on the merit of a thesis on 
the Chemistry of Plants Products 
and on Synthetic Organic Chemis¬ 
try. 

Prof. (Mrs.) Chatterjee started 
her teaching career at the Lady 
Brabourne College. Calcutta, 
in July 1940, where she served as 
Professor and Head of Depart ment 
of Chemistry till 1954 when she 
joined as Reader in Chemistry 
in the University College of 
Science. She was appointed 
{Chair Professor of Chemistry, 
the position she bolds now, in 
January, 1962 at the aforesaid 
college. During the tenure of 
service at the Lady Brabourne 
College, she also served as Lec¬ 
turer at the University College of 
Science, Calcutta. 

Having been actively engaged 
in researches since 1937, covering 
a period of more than three and 
half decades. Prof. (Mrs.) Chat¬ 
terjee has made significant con¬ 
tribution in the foils of alkaloids, 
terpenoids, coumarians, organic 
analytical chemistry and reaction 
mechanism. Mechanism of Hy- 
dramine fission studied by her has 
been incorporated in text books 
for Undergraduate students(B.Sc. 
Pass and Honours). A number of 
physiologically active compounds 
have been isolated by her from 
several plants of India (e.g Rau- 


welfia species Vinca species and 
Aegle marmeles , etc.), and many 
of them find extensive clinical 
applications all over the world. 
The isolation of a novel antiepie- 
ptic drug, marsilin from Marsulea 
rninuta is also worth mentioning. 
Her research work lias also been 
well documented by more than 
two hundred publications—in 
different foreign and Indian jour¬ 
nals. 

She had been the recipient of 
Nagarjuna Prize and Medal. 
Premchand Roy hand Student¬ 
ship, Mount Gold Medal, 
Jogmaya Devi Gold Medal, 
Sir P C. Ray Research Scholar¬ 
ship, and a number of other uni¬ 
versity medals and prizes; given 
S.S. Bhatnagar Award in 1961. 

She had visited several coun¬ 
tries many a time to take part in 
symposia, deliver lectures and 
attend conferences. She acted as 
Chairman in the syposium on 
Phytochemistry held under the 
joint auspices of UNESCO and 
Federation of Malaya at Kuala 
Lumpur in 1957; presided over 
the Natural Products Section 
of the IUPAC International Con¬ 
gress, Paris (1957); presented 
papers and acted as Chairman 
in the IUPAC symposia held in 
Zuric. 1955; Australia (i960) 
and Riga, USSR, 1970. On special 
invitation she lectured in 
the University of Manchester 
in 1970; University of Cardiff 
(1971); delivered lecture in the 
Phytochemistry Symposium held 
in the University of Hong Kong, 
1961; acted as co-Chairman at 
the IUPAC Syposium in New 
Delhi in 1972. 

A Fellow of Indian National 
Science Academy, Prof. (Mrs.) 
Chatterjee is a member of Indian 
Chemical Society; Indian Asso¬ 


ciation for the Cultivation of 
Science; Indian Science News 
Association; Sigma XI (USA); 
Chemical Society, London; 
Chemistry & Industry, London: 
Biological Society of India; 
Member of State Planning Board; 
and West Bengal Phytochemkal 
and Pharmaceutical Development 
Corporation Ltd. 

Prof. (Mrs.) Chatterjee is now 
Chairman of Chemical Research 
Committee, C.S.I.R., and Presi¬ 
dent, Bangiya Bijnan Puri shad. 

She has written the following 
books-' Bharat erBanausadhi (writ¬ 
ten at the invitaiion of Visva 
Bharati); Sara! Mcdhyamic 
Rasayan , a book on Chemistry for 
Secondary School students (writ¬ 
ten at the invitation of President 
Bijnan Pari shad). She has edited 
and written Bharatiya Banoushadhi 
(originally compiled by Dr K. 
Biswas) in six volumes (published 
by the University of Calcutta). 
Also, she has contributed chapters 
in a number of scientific books, of 
which particular mention may be 
made of the following two 
chapters: (i) Rauwolfia Alkaloids 
in 1952, and (ii) Recent Develop¬ 
ment in the Chemistry and Phar¬ 
macology of Rauwolfia Alkaloids 
in 1956, in Zechemistcr’s Fort- 
schritte dcr Chemie Organischer 
Naturstoffee, published by Julius 
sprin ger, Vienna. 

Prof. (Mrs.) Chatterjee has 
held several offices of importance 
at the Indian Science Congress 
Association of which she was 
elected General President for the 
year 1974-75. Earlier she had 
been its General Secretary and 
Treasurer for a term of three 
years each. Incidentally, she is 
first lady General President of 
the Indian Science Congress 
Association. 
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K Prof. C. V. Suhramanian, 
Mesfafatt, Section of Botany, 
■id Indian Science Congress is 
pstinauished for his work in 
mycology and plant pathology. 
The work for which he is inter¬ 
nationally known and respected 
has been done almost entirely 
in India and he strongly 
believes that a great deal of good 
and useful work can be done with 
simple tools and modest funding. 

Bom in 1924, he graduated 
from the Presidency College, 
Madras with a first class first 
Honours in Botany in L944 and 
won the coveted Pulney Andi 
Gold Medal and the Fyson 
Prize. His Ph. D. (1948) and 
D.Sc. (1957) degrees are both 
from the Madras University. 
Starting his career as Senior 
Lecturer in the Madras Univer¬ 
sity in 1951, he had the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first to hold 
the first ever Chair in Plant 
Pathology in our country, at the 
I.A.R.I., New Delhi. He or¬ 
ganised the Botany Department 
of the Rajasthan University at 
Jodhpur. He moved to the 
Madras University in 1964 as 
Professor in the Centre for Ad¬ 


vanced Study in Botany, and now 
heads that Centre. 

He has established an active 
school of research in taxonomy 
and biology of fungi. His most 
significant contributions are on 
taxonomy of Fungi Imperfecti, 
especially Hyphomycetes. His 
pioneering and systematic ex¬ 
ploratory studies led to the dis¬ 
covery of many interesting new 
genera and species in naming 
which he has largely used 
Sanskrit roots. His studies 
and original interpretations of 
conidiogenesis based on cell wall 
relationships have led him to 
formulate a terminology built on 
new concepts. He is also well 
known for his work on soil my¬ 
cology and soil-borne plant dis¬ 
eases, the systematics. distribu¬ 
tion and ecological behaviour of 
soil Fusaria, and the nutritional 
physiology, mainly nitrogen uti¬ 
lization, of plant pathogenic 
species. 

He has published over 100 
original papers and a monograph 
on Hyphomycetes. He is a 
Fellow of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences and of the Indian 


National Science Academy; • re¬ 
cipient of the Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award for 
Biological Sciences, 1965, and 
theBirbal Sahni Medal of the 
Indian Botanical Society, 1972; 
past President, Indian Botanical 
Society; Vice-President of the 
International Mycological Asso¬ 
ciation; Corresponding Member 
for India, 1st International My¬ 
cological Congress, Exeter; 
British Council Visitor to Britain 
on several occasions and Visiting 
Professor, University of Bristol, 
1968; Convener, First Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on Taxonomy 
of Fungi, Madras, 1973. Pro¬ 
fessor Subramanian has chaired 
Sessions at the Edinburgh and 
Seattle Botanical Congresses and 
the 2nd International Symposium 
on Marine Mycology, Bremer- 
haven, 1972. 

He delivered a keynote ad¬ 
dress at the Kananskis Con¬ 
ference on Fungi Imperfecti in 
1969. He has been invited 
to organize and chair the Sym¬ 
posium on fungal taxonomy 
at the International Botanical 
Congress at Leningrad in 
1975. 


Dr. Ravi Prakasb, President, 
Section of Zoology and Entomo¬ 
logy* 62nd Indian Science Congress 
is at present Vice-Chancellor of 
Bhopal University. Born on 1st 
November 1923 at Mathura in 
U.P., he received his early ed¬ 
ucation at Etah in U.P. After 
graduating from Maharaja’s 
College, Jaipur, he joined St. 
John's College, Agra and passed 
his M.Sc. in 1947. He received 
his Ph. D. in (1950) and D.Sc. 
(1957) from Agra University. 
He served as lecturer in D.A.V. 
College, Kanpur (1947) and 
Govt. College, Ajmer (1947-53), 
as Professor of Zoology at 
Hamidta College, Bhopal in 
1954, After serving as Principal 
of Science College at Raipur, 
Gwalior & Indore joined Bhopal 
University as Vice-Chancellor. 

Main reseach of Dr. Prakash 
is on conducting tissue of the 


heart of vertebrates. He has 
been credited with the discovery 
of specialized impulse initiating 
and conducting tissue in the heart 
of lower vertebrates. According 
to Dr. Prakash the impulse in¬ 
itiating and conducting struc¬ 
tures of the heart of birds and 
mammals are not neomorphic 
structures but have evolved from 
and are further specializations of 
similar tissue existing for the 
purpose in the heart of lower 
vertebrates. 

Dr. Prakash has been a teacher 
and research worker of out¬ 
standing merit. He has been the 
Dean. Faculty of Science, Rai¬ 
pur, Gwalior and Indore Univer¬ 
sities. At Indore he established 
a new department of Life 
Sciences. 

It is due to his efforts that a 
separate faculty of Life Sciences 


has been started in all the Uni¬ 
versities of Madhya Pradesh. Dr. 
Prakash is also the first President 
of Madhya Pradesh Vigyan Ac¬ 
ademy an Association of students 
and teachers devoted to study 
and research . 

Dr. Prakash visited various 
Universities in U.K. in 1959. He 
had been to Boulder, Colorado 
in U.S.A. to attend First Inter¬ 
national Congress on Systematic 
and Evolutionary Biology. There 
he was ad so the guest of the State 
University College, Fredonia, 
Trinity College, Washington and 
several other Colleges. 

Recently he has been to Mos¬ 
cow, under Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Exchange Programme to attend 
First International Theriological 
Congress and visited a few uni¬ 
versities and Institutes of Zoo¬ 
logy in the U.S.S.R. 
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Dr. Harsh Vardbaa, President, 
Section of Engineering & Metal¬ 
lurgy, 62nd Indian Science Cong¬ 
ress is Director, Central Scienti¬ 
fic Instruments Organisation, 
Chandigarh. Bom on 12th April 
1923, he did his B. Sc. (Hons. 
School) and M. Sc. in Physics 
from the Panjab University. Im¬ 
mediately after, he was a Re¬ 
search Fellow in a CSIR research 
scheme on ‘Diamond Technology' 
under Prof. P. K. Kichtu, D. Sc., 
F.N.I. He designed and fabrica¬ 
ted machines for cutting, grind¬ 
ing and polishing diamonds. He 
made several diamond tools and 
worked on other • semi-precious 
stones. His work on the ‘Deter¬ 
mination of the Crystallographic 
axes of Diamond* using back 
reflection x-ray patterns was well 
reviewed in Indian and foreign 
circles. 

In 1950, he joined the Defence 
Science Organisation. Here he 
worked on defence problems in 
the field of applied and industrial 
physics. From here, in 1953 he 
went abroad for higher studies. 
At Cornell University, USA, he 
obtained a Doctorate in Engineer¬ 
ing Physics, a rare combination 
which provided him with a w ; de 
foundation in modern physics, 
machines shop technology and 
industrial electronics. This uni¬ 
quely equipped him for research 
and development in the field of 
applied physics and instrument 
technology. 

Back to the Defence Science 


Laboratory he headed the Ins¬ 
trumentation Group in the Divi¬ 
sion of Applied Physics. A num¬ 
ber of instruments for Defence 
research were made. Besides this, 
he established a comprehensive 
workshop, a photographic sec¬ 
tion, drawing office and glass 
blowing shop. He also under¬ 
took the development of high 
speed photographic equipment 
and setting up of country]& first 
shock tube, both being of impor¬ 
tance in defence research. The 
high speed camera designed and 
fabricated by him won him the 
highest award from the Inven¬ 
tions Promotion Board in 1966. 
The shock tube is working at the 
Defence Science Laboratory. 

Also besides many other 
items, the technique of miking 
replica diffraction gratings was 
developed in the country for the 
first time. This was later extend¬ 
ed for commercial production. 

His services were sought for 
in 1963 for the Solid State Phy¬ 
sics Laboratory while it was 
being established. There, besides 
his scientific assignment, he plan¬ 
ned and set up its various labo¬ 
ratories and a modern work¬ 
shop. 

He established the techniques 
of photolithography and mask 
making for thin film integrated 
circuits. Several thin film cir¬ 
cuits, such as an audio-amplifier, 
a radio receiver, the size of a 
cigarette carton, multivibrator 
and oscillator etc. were made by 


his team. A special laboratory 
for SIC work was comprehensive¬ 
ly equipped and clean room faci¬ 
lities were created. These are 
at present the best such facilities 
in the country. Techniques of 
masking, opening of windows, 
diffusion, coating and attaching the 
leads etc. to desired dimensional 
specifications were firmly estab¬ 
lished by his team. Several solid 
state devices were developed and 
supplied to the users. Intersti¬ 
tial images, and complicated dial 
scales were produced for the first 
time in the country. Techniques 
for manufacturing, button type 
scaled Ni Cd cells, Cds photo¬ 
conductors etc. were developed. 

In February 1973, Dr. Harsh 
Vardfnn was appointed as Direc¬ 
tor of the Central Scientific Ins¬ 
truments Organisation, Chandi¬ 
garh, a national laboratory under 
the Council of Scientific & In¬ 
dustrial Research. 

He has about 30 research 
papers to his credit. He is 
member of a number of societies, 
committees and professional bo¬ 
dies which include Institution of 
Electronics and Telecommunica¬ 
tion Engineers, Fellow of the 
Optical Society of India, Member 
oft he Electron-microscope Society 
of India, Indian Vacuum Society, 
Direcior on the BoarJ of Direc¬ 
tors of National Instruments 
Limited and Vice-President of 
the Instrument Society of India 
and on the Academic Councils of 
several Universities etc. 


Dr. ChawFchanui Deb, Presi¬ 
dent, Section of Physiology 62nd 
Indian Science Congress, was born 
at Uttarpara, West Bengal. He 
obtained his M.Sc. and Ph. D. 
degrees and also the Griffith 
Memorial Prize, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. He was award¬ 
ed a Post-Doctorate research 
fellowship by the National Re¬ 
search Council, Ottawa, and 
later by the McGill University, 
Montreal. Dr. Deb joined the 
University of Calcutta in 1957. 


From 1964 to 1967 he acted as 
Research Associate, Sini Hospi¬ 
tal and also Fellow in Surgery, 
Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore. At present he is 
Reader in Physiology, Calcutta 
University. He visited five diffe¬ 
rent universities in U.K. as a 
Visiting Scientist, British Coun¬ 
cil, London, in 1973. Dr. Deb 
has also attended a number of 
International Conferences. 

He is working for the last 25 
years on Reproductive Biology, 


Endocrinology, Histochemistry, 
Physiology of Hibernation and 
allied subjects. He has more than 
one hundred publications in well- 
reputed scientific journals, some 
of which have been cited in books. 

Dr. Deb has established a 
school of Histochemistry and 
Reproductive Biology at the 
Calcutta University. He is con¬ 
nected with the Physiological 
Society of India and the Indian 
Science Congress for quarter of 
a century. 
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I Dr. B. N. Siagh, President, 
\kmtkm of Statistics, 62nd 
Radian Settee Congress, is 
(Director and Head of Statis¬ 
tics Department, Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution and is known for 
[his contributions in the fields of 
statistics, quality control, stan¬ 
dardization, reliability and opera¬ 
tional research. His work on the 
Applications of statistical me¬ 
thods, quality control and other 
(allied techniques to industries 
(have been of a pioneering nature. 

| Born on 8th June. 1929. Dr. 
•Singh had bis education at 
Varanasi and Delhi. He took 
his M.Sc. degree in Mathematics 
from Banaras Hindu University 
in 1949. He then received two 
years’ Post-graduate training in 
^Statistics at the Indian Council 
'of Agricultural Research (ICAR), 
'New Delhi. He submitted a 
thesis on “Certain Probability 
Distribution Arising from a Se¬ 
quence of Observations” and was 
awarded the Diploma by ICAR. 
He was also awarded the 
Randhawa Gold Medal by ICAR 
for the Thesis and for being the 
best student of the year. He got 
the Ph.D. degree in Statistics for 
his Thesis—-‘Contribution to Dis¬ 
tribution-Free Tests’. 


Dr. Singh started his career 
by joining the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics, 
Banaras Hindu University in 
1951. While at he used 

to deliver special lectures on 
Statistics at the Institute of 
Social Sciences, Kashi Vidyapith, 
Varanasi and assisted the Insti¬ 
tute in the conduct of a socio¬ 
economic survey. He then 
moved to the Indian Standards 
Institution in 1955. He became 
Head of the Statistics Depart¬ 
ment in 1960 and Director in 
1967. 

Dr. Singh has been organiz¬ 
ing and conducting training 
programmes in statistical quality 
control in different sectors of 
industries with a view to en¬ 
abling them to introduce quality 
control in their plants and pi o- 
duce quality goods at an eco¬ 
nomical level. These programmes 
have led to the creation of a 
nucleus of SQC practitioners 
capable of tackling the quality 
and cost problems in industries. 
He is also to organise an inter¬ 
national training programme in 
statistical quality control for the 
developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

He had visited a large number 


Dr, B. K. Chakraborti, Presi¬ 
dent, Section of Medical and 
Vetemary Sciences 2nd Indian 
Science Congress, Principal- 
Superintendent and Professor of 
Physiology, Medical College, 
Calcutta, was born on 1st March, 
1920, Passing the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination of the Cal¬ 
cutta University in the 1st Divi¬ 
sion in 1935 he entered Presidency 
College Calcutta and continued 
till 1941 from where he passed 
I.Sc.in 1st Division, B.Sc. (Hons) 
in Physiology First in 1st class 
and M.Sc. in Physiology 1st in 
first class. Entered Medical 
College of Bengal in 1939 and 
graduated in 1946. 

He is Recipient of University 


Gold Medal and Monmatha Nath 
Bhattacharyya Gold Medal. 

Was Editor of the Medical 
College Magazine in 1944-46. Blue 
holder in Aquatic of Calcutta 
University, Medical College and 
Bengal. 

Served as a Lecturer in Physio¬ 
logy, Presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta. Asstt. Professor Physiology, 
Assam Medical College, Dibru- 
garh, Lecturer, K. G. Medical 
College, Lucknow, Demonstrator, 
Asstt. Professor and Associate 
Professor of Nilrataa Sircar 
Medical College, Calcutta, Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of the Dept, of 
Physiology, Medical College, 
Calcutta in which post he is con¬ 
tinuing in addition toVice-Princi- 


of industries and organizations 
in United States, United King¬ 
dom and Japan in 1961. He has 
been a delegate to a number 
of meetings of the technical 
Committees and sub-committees 
of the International Organiza¬ 
tion for Standardization (ISO) 
on Sampling of Iron Ores and 
Inter-Conversion of Values 
at Tokyo (1963), Paris (1966), 
Copenhagen (1966), Philadelphia, 
USA (1969), Ottawa, Canada 
(1970), London (1971), Kiruna, 
Sweden (1973) and Sydney 
(1974). 

He also visited the Technical 
University, West Berlin and Uni¬ 
versity of Maize, West Germany 
for technical discussions and 
talks on quality control and 
standardization in May 1969. 

He has published over 40 
research and technical papers in 
the national and international 
journals of repute. 

He has recently been selected 
by United Nations Development 
Organization (UNIDO) as a UN 
Expert on Quality Control and 
Inspection to help the Govern¬ 
ment of Barbados in the intro¬ 
duction and development of 
quality control in Barbados. 


pal of the College. Principal- 
cum-Superintendent, Nilratan 
Sircar Medical College Hospitals, 
State Family Planning Officer, 
Govt, of West Bengal. 

Engaged in teaching and re¬ 
search since 1946, he has published 
about 60 papers of which methods 
on non-estarified fatty acid esti¬ 
mation, predictability of myocar¬ 
dial infarction and antifertility 
effects of Artabetrys odoratisamus 
aTe well known. 

Member of various learned 
societies, he visited United King¬ 
dom and stayed there for one 
year as a W.H.O. Fellow to ac¬ 
quaint with the teaching and re¬ 
search methods. 
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Dr. T. D. Biswas, President, 
Section of Agricultural Sciences, 
62nd Indian Science Congress, 
was born in 1920 in Ichapur- 
Nawabgunj. near Barrackpore 
in West Bengal. After a distin¬ 
guished academic career at the 
University of Calcutta. he 
received the M.Sc. degree in 1943 
and entered the profession of soiL 
science research. He belonged to 
the “Calcutta School of Soil 
Science" led by Dr. J. N. 
Mukherjee and had the privilege 
of research guidance under Prof. 
R. P. Mitra and the late Dr. B. 
Chatteijee. 

Dr. Biswas's association with 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, where he now heads 
the Division of Soil Science and 
Agricultural Chemistry, began in 
1946. He has been variously 


employed in the Institute as Re¬ 
search Assistant, Assistant Soil 
Survey Officer, Soil Scientist and 
as Professor. During the twenty 
seven years he has worked at the 
Institute, he has significantly con¬ 
tributed to varied aspects of his 
professional field, including 
micronutrients in soil, soil gene¬ 
sis. and soil physics. His eighty 
odd scientific publications are a 
record of the very wide range of 
his interests and output. 

His pioneering work on man¬ 
ganese in soils of India, which 
attracted the attention of soil 
scientists the world over, formed 
the subject of a thesis which en¬ 
abled him receive the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the Cal¬ 
cutta University in 1952. From 
micronutrients to soil genesis and 


classification was natural step, 
and he has made significant con¬ 
tribution to our understanding of 
the formation and nature of 
major soils of India, particularly 
catenary and black soils. 

He has been associated with 
Indian Society of Soil Science 
since 1952 as Joint Secretary 
from 1952 to 1959 and as Secre¬ 
tary from 1960 and it devolves 
to his credit that the Society has 
risen to its present eminence. 

The International Symposium 
on Soil Fertility Evaluation in 
New Delhi in 1971 bears a testi¬ 
mony to his organizational abili¬ 
ty. The journals and several 
bulletins of the Indian Society of 
Soil Science will remain a record 
of his faithful service in the cause 
of soil science in India. 


Dr. Asok K. Ghosh, Presi¬ 
dent, Section of Anthropology and 
Archaeology, 62nd Indian Science 
Congress, completed his formal 
education at the Department 
of Anthropology, University of 
Calcutta where he finished up 
with a first in 1959, securing 
the Calcutta University Gold 
Medal and the S. C. Mitra 
Memorial Medal. He joined his 
own Department as a Calcutta 
University Research Scholar in 
1960. His doctoral dissertation 
on the Palaeolithic Culture of 
Singhbhumr— a study on cultural 
change and ecological adjustment 
of man during the Pleistocene 
epoch, carried out under Pro¬ 
fessor D. Sen, was accepted in 

1964. In 1966 he was awarded 
the Premchand Roychand student¬ 
ship from the University of Cal¬ 
cutta for his work on the Pleis¬ 
tocene Culture of West Bengat. 

His work soon secured in¬ 
ternational recognition and he 
was specially invited to partici¬ 
pate in the VlUh International 
Congress of Quaternary Asso¬ 
ciation at Boulder-Colorado in 

1965. Afterwards, he also parti¬ 
cipated in the Vlllth and IXth 
INQUA Congresses and along 
with these he was invited as a 
specialist to contribute his ideas 
in the INQUA-UNESCO sym¬ 


posia on *Homo sapiens' and 
‘Early man, his material culture 
and natural environment' held at 
Paris (1969) and Christchurch 
(1973) respectively. Dr. Ghosh 
has been a member of the Per¬ 
manent Council of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences and he 
attended the Vlth and VHth 
Congresses of the Union at Pra¬ 
gue (1966) and Belgrade (1971). 
In the VUTth Congress of the 
Union, to be hcl J in Nice (1976). 
he has been nominated as the 
Director of a colloquium on * Le 
Palaeolithique inferieur ct moycn 
en Inde, en Asie Centralc, en 
Chine et dans le Sud-Est Asia- 
tique’. 

Dr. Ghosh has been a For¬ 
eign Fellow of the American 
Anthropological Association and 
of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain. He 
has been nominated as a member 
of the Istituto Italia no di Preis- 
toriae Protostoria, Working 
Group of Scientific Committee of 
the Pacific Science Association, 
Executive Committee of the Far 
Eastern Prehistory Association, 
Association Internationale pour 
L’Etude des Religions Prehis- 
toriques, and other International 
Organizations. The latest feather 
in Dr. Ghosh's bristling cap 


has been added with his nomina¬ 
tion as a member of the INQUA 
Commission on Palacoecology of 
Early Man, and he is the Presi¬ 
dent of the sub-commission on 
south and south-east Asia. 

Dr. Ghosh served as Sectional 
Chairman, Palaeolithic of South 
and Southeast Asia, held at 
McGill University in 1973 
under the auspices of the IXth 
international Congress of An¬ 
thropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. For the Xth Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethno¬ 
logical Sciences which will be 
held in India in 1978. 

Dr. Ghosh is teaching in the 
Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Calcutta since 
1963, and now he is a Reader in 
Anthropology. He has carried 
out intensive field research in 
eastern India, the Narmada 
Valley, Madras and Kashmir with 
a view to collecting the relevant 
data on Early Man , his culture 
and prevailing environmental 
conditions. 

He is author of upward of 
80 important papers which came 
out in different international 
journals of India and abroad. 
Dr. Ghosh is also associated with 
a number of journals. 
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Prof. P.T. Ntrasimbaa, Presi¬ 
dent Section of Chemistry, 62nd 
]b6u Science Congress, was born 
on July 28, 1928 in Cuddalore. 
Tamil Nadu. He received his 
Bachelor's degree (First Class) 
in Chemistry from Madras Uni¬ 
versity at the Madras Christian 
College, Tambaram in 1947 and 
obtained his Master’s degree (by 
research—title of thesis: “Studies 
in Dipole Moments'*) in 1951. 
He then joined the Physics 
Department, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore and carried 
out research work and obtained 
his Ph.D. in 1955 in Chemistry 
from the University of Madras 
for his thesis on “Studies in 
Dielectrics". 

During 1955-56 he was an 
Imperical Chemical Industrie^ 
Post-Doctoral Research Fellow 
at the Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore and carried out re¬ 
search work on infrared spec¬ 
troscopic studies of chemical 
bond properties. He then joined 
as an Instructor (1957-58) and 
later became an Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor (1958-59) at the Kedzie 
Chemical Laboratory, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 
Michigan, U.S.A. and carried 
out research work in high re¬ 


solution Nuclear Magnetic Re¬ 
sonance (NMR) spectroscopy. 
Subsequently, he was Assistant 
Professor in the Chemistry 
Department of University of 
Illinois (1959-60), Urbana, Ill., 
U.S.A. and Columbia University 
(1960*61), New York, U.S.A. 
and carried out research work 
in magnetic resonance and theore¬ 
tical chemistry. On return to 
India he joined the Physics 
Department (1962-63) of the 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur (HT/K) and was pro¬ 
moted to Associate Professor¬ 
ship in the Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment (1963) of IIT/K. In 1965 
he was made a full Professor in 
the Chemistry Department of 
IIT/K. In 1969 he was invited to 
the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay as a 
Visiting Professor. 

Professor Narasimhan's areas 
of specialization are theoretical 
chemistry, nuclear magnetic re¬ 
sonance (NMR), electron spin 
resonance (ESR), and nuclear 
quadrupole resonance (NQR). 
His contribution to the analysis 
of high resolution NMR. magne¬ 
tic anisotropy of chemical bonds, 
molecular orbital and valence 
bond theoretical studies of nuc¬ 


lear spin couplings and electro¬ 
nic structure asymmetry para¬ 
meters in the electric field gradi¬ 
ents of spin 3/2 nuclei in NQR 
and spin densities and linewidth 
effects in ESR are well-known. 
Other important contributions of 
Professor Narasimhan are his 
studies on Hartree-Fock-Slater 
wave functions and electrical 
and magnetic properties of atoms 
and ions. His recent work in¬ 
cludes localization of molecular 
orbitals, NMR of oriented mole¬ 
cules, quadrupole shielding fac¬ 
tors and NQR instrumentation. 
Professor Narasimhan’s scientific 
papers appear in various Indian 
journals. 

Professor Narasimhan has 
participated in several interna¬ 
tional conferences and has pre¬ 
sented invited papers at these 
conferences and also chaired 
technical sessions. He is the 
Secretary and one of the foun¬ 
der members of the Association 
of Magnetic Resonance Spectro- 
scopists, India. 

He is a Fellow of the Indian 
Academy of Sciences and a 
Fellow of the National Sciences 
Academy. He is recipient of the 
Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar Prize 
(1970) for Chemical Sciences. 


Life Sketch of Prof. I.C. Paude. 
President. Section of Geology & 
Geography, 62nd Indian Science 
Congress (born in 1914.) re¬ 
ceived his M. Sc. degree from 
the Banaras Hindu University 
in 1945; worked under late Prof. 
H, H. Read, F.R.S. and obtai¬ 
ned Ph. D. degree from the 
London University in 1954 and 
a diploma from the Imperial 
College of Science and Techno- 
logy, London. Specialized in 
Structural Petrology, Metamor- 
phic Geology and Himalayan 
Geology. Started his career as 
a Lecturer in Banaras Hindu 
University in L943. Joined the 
Panjab University as a Professor 
in Himalayan Geology in 
August, 1964. Took over as 
the Head of the Geology Depart¬ 
ment and Director of the 
Centre of Advanced Study in 
Geology, Panjab University, 


Chandigarh, in February. 1966. 

Apart from teaching and ad¬ 
ministrative assignments, he 
devoted much of his time in the 
furtherance of research activities 
of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Geology. He has to his credit 
84 research papers published 
in various outstanding journals 
of the country and abroad. 
Translated an English book 
entitled ' Sediment tv Rocks" by 
F. J. Petlijohn into Hindi. His 

He is member of various 
organizations like Geological 
Cells of Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh and Haryana; Govern¬ 
ing body and other Committees 
of the Wadia Institute of 
Himalayan Geology; various 
Committees of Government of 
India and Geological Survey of 
India; Indian National Commi¬ 
ttee for International Geological 


Correlation Programme; Boards 
of Studies of various universities 
in India; Educational Planning 
Board of Kumaun University, 
Nainital; Various learned so¬ 
cieties in India and abroad and 
Fellow of the Geological Society 
of London. Recently, he has 
been nominated as Fellow of 
the Panjab University. 

He has visited the United 
Kingdom. Switzerland, Germany, 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, U.S.A., 
and Canada. InU-K. U.S.S.R. and 
under collaboration programme 
he delviered a series of lectures 
on Himaliyw i Geology. He has 
had the unique honour for acting 
as Chairman of the 23rd Interna¬ 
tional Geological Congress held 
at Praha (Czechoslovakia) in 
1968. Attended the 24th Session 
of the I.G.C. held at Montreal 
(Canada) in August, 1972. 
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Dr. A. Edwin Harper, Jr. 
Piestteat, Section of Psychology 
Hi Frirafloail Sciences, 62od 
iw ffaw Science Congress was born 
in Punjab on Jan. 3, 1919. 
After completing his high school 
at Woodstock School in Mus- 
soorie, he entered Princeton 
University which awarded him 
its B.A. degree in psychology, 
Swnma Cum Lxtude* in 1941. He 
then did his M.A. at the State 
University of Iowa, studied 
theology for two years in New 
York, and enrolled at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
where he completed his doctoral 
research on intelligence test pat¬ 
terns of schizophrenics. While 
doing his post-graduate study he 
also worked part-time as a clini¬ 
cal psychologist, and for two 


terms as an instructor in psycho¬ 
logy at Drew University. 

la 1948, shortly after marry¬ 
ing Erika Sehlmeyer and com¬ 
pleting his Ph. D.. he returned 
to India as a missionary, and 
was appointed Head of the 
Department of Psychology and 
Education at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. In 1953 the 
late Prof. P.C. Mahalanobis in¬ 
vited him to come to Calcutta to 
set up a Psychometric Unit at the 
Indian Statistical Institute. In 
preparation for this Dr. Harper 
spent a year (1953-54) as a Visit¬ 
ing Associate at Educational 
Testing Service, Prineeton, N.J.. 
U S.A. He then served at 
Calcutta, for three years. In 1957 
he returned to his college in 


Allahabad, and was appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cational Research, his current 
post. He is also Consultant in 
India for ETS, Princeton. 

Though he is an American 
citizen. Dr. Harper has spent two- 
thirds of his life in India. He has 
published nearly sixty books and 
articles. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma XE of 
Rotary, of various Indian and 
Americun associations in the 
fields of psychology, educational 
measurement, and vocational gui¬ 
dance, and of the U.G.C.’s Com¬ 
mittee on Implementation of Ex¬ 
amination Reform. His name is 
listed in both American Men of 
Science, and IVho s Who in India 
1974-75. 
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Academic Scene in USA 


Impressions of an Indian 

SUMA CHITNIS 


THE VIII International Congress of Sociology was held at Toronto in 
August, 1974. The writer attended Has one of the members of the panel 
for the Round Table on School Systems. The writer visited Chicago, 
Madison, Philadelphia, Paris and Rome. In this article she gives her 
impressions about the academic scene in the USA . 


SINCE this was my first visit to North America, the 
entire experience was exciting, educiitivc and enjoy¬ 
able. Much of what I saw in Canada and the U.S. 
conformed to the stereotype I carried, particularly 
the affluence, efficiency and the opportunity for 
mobility. However, the sense of personal loneliness 
suffered by people, the insecurity of life in large 
cities, particularly Chicago and New York, were 
more than I was prepared for. 

Looking at the academic scene, I was highly 
impressed by the confidence and by the expanse of 
the reading of both, students and faculty. Equally 
impressive was the fact that both students and 
faculty members owned a substantial collection of 
books, notes and bibliographies compiled at various 
stages, and further, by the fact that they seemed to be 
fully aware of old and new publications. They seem¬ 
ed to be reaching out to more and more. The faculty 
members and the students that I met seemed 
to be alive to both academic and non-academic 
current concerns and issues. This was refreshing. 
Both faculty and students are personally very well 
organized as scholars. In fact, this seems to be the 
principal feature of their academic quality. 

The level of political awareness and political 
concern on the part of the academic community is 
far higher than it is in India. The idea of a value- 


Dr. (Mrs.) Sums Chilnis is the Head of the Unit for 
Research in the Sociology of Education at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, 


free sociology is growing to be increasingly obsolete 
and that both faculty and students seem to be keen 
on making their political position explicit and treat¬ 
ing some of the basic tenets of the political ideology 
to which they are committed as axioms for the 
development of concepts and theory. The claim for 
value-free sociology tends to be regarded as im¬ 
possible and absurd. The desire to remain value- 
free tends to be interpreted as an inclination. Both 
in appointing fresh staff and in securing tenure for 
staff already working, the political affiliation of the 
person being appointed or given “tenure” are of 
vital significance. Oddly enough, teachers pushed 
out by one university may be welcomed by another. 

Another thing that struck me was the high degree 
of competition between faculties. This is probably 
an important factor in promoting research, writing 
and intellectual awareness. But it also inhibits the 
development of comaderie between colleagues and 
that it isolates scholars within a department as well ag 
departments themselves from each other. It leads to 
a mass production of writing which may be of in¬ 
different quality. One of the consequences of com¬ 
petition between academics as an accepted feature 
of the academic scene is that service “contracts” 
between faculty and Universities are not uniform. 
While this ensures that Universities are able to 
obtain the “best” and to the “best” in return it 
makes for a situation wherein a great deal of energy 
is expended in worrying and bargaining for improve¬ 
ment in one’s position in the academic hierarchy. 

As regards trend in social science research, there 
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is a slight shift away from the use of highly sophisti¬ 
cated statistics. Or rather, that there is a trend 
towards combining sophisticated qualification with 
more qualitative research. This is particularly true 
of younger social scientists. Techniques like path 
analysis and regression analysis are widely used, but 
at the same time there is a feeling that over-sophisti¬ 
cation can blunt sensitivity of perception and hamper 
insight. There is a growing concern for research 
that is useful for application. Both in the U.S. and 
in Canada official interest in Indian studies seems to 
have cooled down considerably. Grants for Indian 
studies arc reported to have declined noticeably. 
In spite of this, there is tremendous interest in 
Indian research. This interest is informal and un¬ 
official. It seems to be motivated by an eagerness 
to examine, in the context of the Indian situation, 
validity and the relevance of sociological theories 
and concepts commonly accepted by North Ameri¬ 
can social scientists. On the whole, the North 
American social scientists who arc eager to share 
notes with us wish to do so because they believe that 
many of the issues that American society has to 
contend with today are being faced by us as well and 
that we, being placed differently may have some new 
perspectives to offer (this was particularly evident 
with respect to issues like equality for the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes and student unrest). 
At the same time, the perspective of many North 
American social scientists is highly culture-bound. 
I n discussion of issues like changing sex roles and 
the status of women, for instance, this was strongly 
evident. 

Chicago 

The University of Chicago was my first exposure 
to an American University and it impressed ine 
highly. Most impressive of ail was the complex of 
faculties that the University consists of, the layout 
and beauty and the dignity of the architecture. 
Equally, or probably even more impressive were the 
library facilities. The Regenstein Library, which is 
the Central library for the University, is a demons¬ 
tration of how comprehensive and efficient library 
facilities can be. Librarians are not only extremely 
eager to help but well equipped to do so because they 
seem to be sensitive to subject matter. 

At the Department of Education, I met Prof. 
Arnold Anderson and Prof. Phillip Foster. Both 
have written and taught on developing countries. 
Phillip Foster is an Education-in-Africa specialist 
but he has written a little on India too and it was 
useful to share reactions. Arnold Anderson is an 
authority on developing conntries. Foster again, 
gave me details regarding the courses in the Socio¬ 
logy of Education taught at the University of 
Chicago. 

Most of the Indians deputed or sponsored by the 
Government to study at the University of Chicago 
seemed to be Government servants. This is alright, 
as administrators have a role to play in education, 
but, the fact that academics are poorly represented 


is significant in that it underlines the weakness of 
academics in India, 

Wisconsin 

At Chicago, if one really wants to see the 
splendour of American Universities, he should visit 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. Unlike 
Chicago, Madison is not an industrial town nor is it a 
town that is plagued by crime and by hoodlums. In 
fact, education is the major business in this little town. 
(The second important industry is the making of 
sausages and third the making of beer.) Thus Madison 
has remained a lake and garden city, and provides the 
ideal setting for a University. 

The comprehensive conglomeration of faculties, 
the well-planned layout and the impressive architec¬ 
ture at Madison were even more beautiful, because 
the University campus has an abundance" of little 
lakes and ponds and undulates into several levels. 
One of the most impressive sights was that of stu¬ 
dents laying on the grass and rending as they sunned 
themselves on the lawncd slopes of the main build¬ 
ing of the University. Groups of students moving 
around looked lively and animateJ. They did not 
wear “good clothes'* of the kind one would notice 
at St. XWvier**. Elphistone, Sophia, Jai Hind, Ruia, 
Svdenam or even National orSidhartha in Bombay. 
Instead, they nil wore worn and faded jeans and 
equ illy well-worn and simple shirts or top. They 
looked far more “equal” in dress than our students 
do. 

1 was not particularly impressed with the 
character of the communication between the tea¬ 
chers and students during the course of a lecture 
which I attended at Madison. Not all students were 
paying attention. The lecturer did not make any 
effort to draw in those who were not attentive. A 
caption in the classroom siid smoking was not 
allowed but students smoked. The lecturer was 
trying to put across and stimulate fresh thinking 
on how bureaucracy can affect the commitment of 
teachers. In a systematic manner he suggested 
readings and related his point of view to the authors 
he mentioned. But if the lecturer had been better 
equipped with skills of communication, his lecture 
would have been immensely more useful. Unfor¬ 
tunately communication did not seem to be his 
strong point. 

At Madison, 1 again had the opportunity to work 
in the library. 

Unlike as at University of Chicago, access to 
library is completely free and open at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. The library and library assistance 
are well organized. 

One of the most valuable experiences at the 
University of Wisconsin was the lunches I had 
with the faculty each day that I was there. 

Practically every faculty member I met was well 
read and intellectually alert. Faculty members 
are, ‘Specialists* in one area or another, sometimes. 
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in more. The younger they are, the more so. They 
are highly competitive, sometimes aggressively so. 
Competition does not seem to be at all easy. They 
seem to be struggling for tenures all the time and 
for jobs at better Universities. This is probably 
one of the principal sources of their productivity. 
The political positions and affiliations of teachers 
are of crucial importance in their jobs. Teachers 
who have political views that are contrary to those 
favoured by the Universities, or more specifically 
the departments they belong to, find it difficult to 
function within a department. There are “left” 
departments and “right” departments and as may 
be expected those who fit in with the ‘right’ may 
not fit in with the 'left.* 

A facalty picnic on American Labour Day was 
organized by the faculty union. The families of 
American academics seem to be able to get to¬ 
gether with much greater ease than we do. Of 
course, gossip concerning hierarchies in the Univer¬ 
sity and such other small matters figured promi¬ 
nently in conversation. Faculty gossip is far more 
prominent than it is with us. But then, that is at 


least evidence of greater interaction! 

Teachers have teaching loads that are nothing 
compared to ours. Of course they perish if they 
do not use their leisure productively, but the fact 
remains that they are very well equipped to pro¬ 
duce. It is interesting that academics generally 
marry women with academic interests. One of the 
most disturbing things heard was a comment to 
the effect that in academics the relationship be ween 
couples tends to get shaky or even break around 
middle age. In fact, this seems to be the current 
crisis in the social life of American Academics. 

Yet on the whole the life of the American aca¬ 
demic is rich and it must be satisfying. Academics 
live well. If they are competent as teachers or 
distinguished as scholars they are highly respected 
by students. Since students are well read and alert, 
teaching is a challenge. The academic atmosphere 
is such that it is likely to make for intellectual 
activity, alertness and stimulation and make for 
a meaningful life, at least for those who do not 
go under strain of competition. 


Pattern of Education 


{ Continued from page 3) 

and do not proceed for the post-graduate studies. 
In their case, there is no point in adding one more 
year of study. For those good few (15 per cent) 
who wish to join for higher work and research, an 
Honours degree of 3 years is the answer. That can 
be notionrily equated to our present previous M.A. 
or MSc. 

The question which arises is where the middle 
2 years classes—Higher Secondary or Intermediate 
in old parlance—be run? 

In Maharashtra, there are schools which have 
only the Matric Classes. Some (mostly in Vidarbha 
and Marathwada) have Matric + 1 (called higher 
secondary) Classes. 

I suggest that we do not disturb the schools at 
alb In future. Schools be allowed/ad vised to have 
only upto Matric Classes. In respect of the existing 
higher secondary ones the status quo should remain. 
This will obviate the need of making provision of 
library books, equipment of laboratories and of 
teachers in Schools. 

These classes (eleventh—P.D., twelfthsF.Y. of 
TDC) should be run by Colleges as at present. 
Under the new pattern one year will have to be 
added for Honours at the end of (MAtric-t-2~p2) 
stage. 

If Schools are invited to open these two classes 
(eleventh ft twelfth), there will be a flood of appli¬ 
cations from schools and it will be difficult to limit 


the number. Further, the majority of students who 
leave education after the Matric, will be tempted to 
continue in the schools, The Government will have 
to take a heavy burden of finance in providing books, 
equipment and teachers in such (all) schools. 
Again the question will arise whether teachers of 
these two classes should have salaries higher than 
those who teach up to Matric. Today, as the classes 
are in colleges, they get lecturer’s Scales, If they 
are given in the schools, other teachers (up to 
Matric) will ask for the same on the ground of non¬ 
discrimination. 

If these classes have to have vocational as well 
as transfer courses, schools will not be able to 
manage them. The fate of the multipurpose schools 
should be a warning. Nor can colleges run these 
vocational courses. Therefore, a limited number of 
junior/community/intermediate colleges be autho¬ 
rised to run vocational as well as transfer courses. 

Thus, the two years after Matric be managed 
as under : 

(a) by the present colleges, and 

(b) by a limited number of junior two-year 
colleges. 

The number of such limited junior colleges will 
depend upon the capacity of the nation to absorb 
the products of these vocational/terminal courses. 

Under the above arrangement, th?re need not be 
a new Board for the (Matric-f-2) stage. 

The author la Vice-Chancellor of Poona University. 
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Zoology 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 

MAHARASHTRA UNIVERSITIES 


J. H. SABNIS 
AND 


S. S. INDURKAR 


THIS is a study of the doctoral dissertations in Zoo¬ 
logy completed in Universities of Maharashtra upto 
end of 1973. It examines the area in which research 
has been done and the share of leading research guides 
in the total number of the dissertations. The re¬ 
search is supplemented by the data collected by the 
authors for five universities and constitutes the basis 
of the study. * 

The science of Zoology has been a principal sub¬ 
ject of study in all Indian Universities for quite some 
time now. But it is still a developing science as in 
the case of all sciences. Research in Zoology varies 
fundamentally to satisfying the enquiringmindin the 
light of developing new theories. It also enriches the 
mind of researcher and the research guide by opening 
new vistas of enquiry. 

Ph.D. programme in zoology in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities appears to have started at the beginning of 
the present century. However, no systematic in¬ 
formation on the dissertations completed is available 
till now. 

Purpose of this study: The objectives of this study 
are (l) To examine the area in which research has 
been done in Zoology in Maharashtra, (2) To assess 
the share of the research guide in this regard and (3) 
to measure the opportunities and cost of Ph.D. edu¬ 
cation. The authors are indebted to all universities 
of Maharashtra for providing the needed information 
for this study. The doctoral degree by most Indian 
Universities is Ph.D. though D.Sc. is awarded in 
few cases. The study, however, excludes M.Sc, 
dissertations common in University of Bombay. 


Information on Doctoral Dissertations compiled 

in Maharashtra: Considering the total for nil the 
periods together, the largest number of dissertations 
was in the field of Physiology with 49 or 31.10% of 
the total number of dissertations, followed by 
Fishery—Biology with 28 or 18% dissertations. Em¬ 
bryology with 20 or 12.9% dissertations. Entomo¬ 
logy also figures as an important field of research with 
18 dissertations i.e. 11.6% of the total. Table l 
gives the number of dissertations in each subject in 
different periods of the total number of dissertations 
These figures will enable us to discover how the pre¬ 
ferences of the scholars for different subjects have 
changed over the period. 

We see from Table l (on page 16) that proportion 
of the thesis in ‘General-Anatomy' has declined over 
the period. In contrast, increasing emphasis is being 
given to the problems c>n ‘Growth and Development*. 
Of late. Histochemical and Histo-physiological 
approach is drawing considerable attention of 
researchers. 

In other groups while the number of dissertations 
has increased over the period, no definite pattern 
seemsto emerge when we examine relative propor¬ 
tions. We. therefore, cannot say anything about the 
preference of scholars in the subject heads. 

Considering the role of the theory oriented acade¬ 
mic dissertation in the progress of Zoological Science, 
special attention needs to be given to the important 
fields like economic zoology with much more applied 
and productive basis. In these lines there are negli¬ 
gible investigations undertaken. It must, however, 
be bourne in mind that the titles some-times are 
misleading and therefore there are pit falls in such 
classification. Since only titles were available for 
the present, we must be content with this. 

Share of Research Guides: Guiding a research 
scholar through his work is an enormous task. The 
guide must advise the researcher to choose the right 
topic and guide him at every stage in grappling with 
the issues. In this, his own immense research ex. 
perience comes to the aid of the guiding teacher. 
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Apart from his own research papers, thjecontribu¬ 
tion of a research guide can be judged by the number 
of dissertations that have been completed under him. 
Using this criteria, 22 research guides have guided 
156 doctoral graduates in the five Universities of 
Maharashtra between 1936 to 1973. The information 
is tabulated in Table II (below). It however gives the 
information only in respect to those guides who have 
guided five or more students. Obviously, these are 
the students who have completed the course and ob¬ 
tained their doctorates. The order of the names of 
guides is on the basis of the number of doctoral 
graduates. Prof. Dr. A. Gopalakrishna of Nagpur 
University tops the list with 16 doctoral graduates 
to his credit. Dr. D.V. Bal of Bombay and 
Dr. Nagbhushnam of Marathwada stand second 
and third respectively. 

TABLE II 

Guides who have guided five or more Doctoral 
Dissertations upto the end of 1973. 


Sr. Name of the Guide 

Univ ersity 

No. of 

No. 


Ph.D. 



Graduates 

L. Dr. A. Gopalakrishna 

Nagpur 

16 

2. Dr. D.V. Bal 

Bombay 

15 

3 Dr. R. Nagbhushnam 

Marathwada 

U 

4. Dr. S. Mehadi Alt 

Marathwada 

10 

5. Dr. P.V. Rangnekar 

Bombay 

9 

6 Dr. L. Muhlcrkar 

Poona 

9 

7. Dr. D.N. Kamat 

Shivaji 

8 

8. Dr. S.H.M. Khatib 

Nagpur 

6 

9. Dr. M.A. Moghe 

Nagpur 

5 


Study of the time lag in the completion of Disser¬ 
tations: In most universities, unlike in the case of 
other post-graduate courses Ph.D. programme has no 
time limit. The dissertation is submitted after com¬ 
pletion of the work, whatever time it takes. This 
is as it should be, because results elude the researcher 
like a crooked shadow, at least for a time. But 
research scholars are people who can almost readily 
get alternative productive jobs in academic 
or rescirch institutes. There is therefore, an oppor¬ 
tunity cost of a higher order involved in scholars 
pursuing research education. Though this cannot be 
measured directly, we can consider the number of 
years taken to complete the work as a measure of cost 
to the society. However, in view of the importance 
of this information, we have collected the same in 
respect of Ph.D. graduates of various universities 
of Maharashtra For the period under study and 
following analysis is based on the data collected. 

Due to non-availability of the records particularly 
on students prior to 1946, data in respect to 106 stu¬ 


dents could be obtained. However, this forms a 
fairly large number on the basis of which we can 
draw conclusions in respect of all doctoral students 
of various Universities of India in general and 
Maharashtra in particular. The statistical test is 
applied to the sample so that our conclusion can be 
taken to be valid for the population of University 
students in Maharashtra. Table III (below) gives the 
frequency distribution of the number of years 
taken by 106 doctoral students for completing their 
dissertations. 

TABLE III 

Showing number of years taken for completing the 
Dissertations by students of various Universities of 
Maharashtra 


No of years taken X 

No. of 
Students 

Relative 

frequency 

2 

8 

7.54 

3 

22 

20.74 

4 

41 

38-67 

5 

28 

26.41 

7 

4 

3.77 

8 

2 

1.88 

9 

- A. 

1 

0.94 


Arithmetic mean or X —5.428 years 
Standard deviation of sample or S=2.128 
Unbiased estimation of population standard devi¬ 
ation— 2.212 

Coeficient of skewness or P a =0.927 
Coefficient of Kurtosis or P*=3.645 
We see from the table that number of years taken 
vary from two to nine years. From relative frequency 
however, we find that these extreme values cover only 
small population of total number of students. In 
fact the range of three to five years cover more than 
80% of students. 

To judge the behaviour of the distribution on the 
population of the doctoral students we calculated the 
mean, the unbiased estimator of the population stan¬ 
dard deviation; the skewness and Kurtosis from 
sample. The values of these estimates are given along 
with the frequency. 

The sample mean is true estimator of the popula¬ 
tion mean subjects that on average take 5.428 to com¬ 
plete a dissertation. The value of 2.128 which is un¬ 
biased estimator of the population standard deviation 
suggest that 5.428dr2.l28 years comes approxi¬ 
mately 83 36 of the population cr about 85 67 of 
scholars take between 3 to 5 >ears to complete the 
work. The skewness is found to be . 927. signifying 
the presence of extreme value to the right of the mean. 
The value was found to be significant at 2.01 (This is 

defined as follows S= S where N is the 

sample) level. The value of 3.645 of Kurtosis indi¬ 
cates that the distribution is leptokurtic or that it 
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has a pointed top and long tail. The kurtosis too 
was significant confirming the presence of extreme 
value in the population of doctoral students. 

From the analysis of the time lag we may there¬ 
fore, conclude that the average of 5.428 which we 
consider as approximately cost of Ph.D. education to 
the society is high indeed. However, the time lag 
as between different student were wide. There are 
a very few who take long time to complete their work, 
but their number is small. The large majority take 
between three to five years. 

Limitations of the Investigation: The limitation of 
the investigation mainly arose from limitations of the 
data available. For example we have classified dis¬ 


sertations aa belonging to different subject purely on 
the basis of their titles. Titles may sometimes be 
misleading. Again some thesis appear to tilt into 
two or more different classification equally well. 

Secondly our analysis of the distribution of the 
number of years taken by doctoral students do not 
enable us to any anything about time lag in Indian 
Univresities in general. This is so because wc have 
no means to know whether population of the students 
of the University is homogenous or not. Therefore, 
only when the information on the time lag for more 
centres becomes available, can wc extend our analysis 
to the all India level 


TABLE I 

Period-wise and subject-wise classification of dissertations completed in the different Universities of Maharash¬ 
tra till the end of 1973. 



Upto 

1946 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 



1971 


Subject 

1945 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



to 



1950 

1955 

I960 

1965 

1970 



1973 



1 

** 

2 l 

1 

I 2 

t 



2 3 


Anatomy 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— — 

— 



— — 



B 

B 

B N 

N 

B N 

P 



B N 





1 

5 

5 

7 1 



2 l 2 


Fishery—Biology 



— 

—. 

— 

-— —- 



— _ . ... 





B 

B 

B 

B N 



B S N 






1 

2 

L 1 





Cytology 




— 

— 

— 








B 

P 

S P 








4 

2 1 

2 l 

4 5 

3 

4 

5 4 5 1 4 

10 

Physiology 



-— 

- 

-— 

•-- 


_- 

— - - -to.- _ 

w^— 



B 

B N 

B P 

B S 

N 

M 

B S M P S 

N 




■** 

L 

2 4 

5 l 



1 2 l 


Embryology 



— 

— 

— 

— — 



— — — 





B 

P 

B P 

B N 



M P N 





I 

1 

2 4 

5 1 



1 2 l 


Entomology 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— — 



* 




B 

P 

B P 

B N 



M P N 



5 


2 

i 

4 

3 



4 t 


Helminthology 

— 


— 

— IF 

— 

— 



— 


B 


B 

N 

M 

M 



M N 


Genetics 









l 











B 



Numbers indicate dissertations completed under subject head and capital alphabet represents University 
(i Bombay; N — Nagpur; M — Maratkwada; P — Poona; S — Shivajf). 
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How to Achieve Gold 
—A Pilot Project 

GURCHARAN SINGH 


THE Union Government and the States at their own 
level have always been considering various proposals 
to acquire status in the field of sports in the world, 
but somehow we have not been successful in fulfil¬ 
ling our dreams in getting the Gold. There is no 
doubt we lack facilities with regard to proper equip¬ 
ment and to some extent nutritious food for the 
players, which can easily be made available by such 
a vast nation as of ours. Proper incentive can also be 
provided to the coaches if they could achieve our 
target of Gold. Here is a small pilot project which 
can be experimented in some of the Slates at the 
Primary and Middle School levels and I am sure,, we 
will achieve our target of producing very good 
sportsmen and women at the lower stages of edu¬ 
cation which has been neglected or overlooked by the 
promoters of sports in this country. 

The base of this Scheme should be purely in the 
villages, and schools has to be selected with utmost 
care where we can get a teacher who has either play¬ 
ed for the university or the district in a particular 
game. There is no dearth of such teachers in India. 
The teachers should be selected in the following 
five games anil sports. Only 100 schools should be 
selected, each game covering 20 schools for this 
purpose. 

(1) Athletic. (2) Volley-ball. (3) Hockey. 
(4) Foot-ball. (5) Wrestling. 

These five are the international games to start 
with the Scheme. 

Selection of Teachers 

A committee may be set up by the Government 
for this purpose with experienced hands in the field 
of sports. This Committee should invite applications 
from the teachers who have been players either at 
District or University level of above games through 
the Director of Education of each selected State. 
Players of higher level should be given preference. 
Only twenty teachers in each game should be 
selected. 

Training 

Two months* intensive training to these teachers 
should be arranged under eminent coaches of 
National Institute of Sports at five different stations 

The author is Senior Youth Officer at U. P. Regional 
Centre (NSS), Mahanagar Extension. 


or the N.l.S. should be requested to impart training 
to the teachers in all the five games. 

After training, these teachers will go back to 
their own schools and impart paining in the specific 
game to the young boys and girls and prepare a hard 
core of sportsmen in the rural India and will spot 
out the talent in the villages which can be well look¬ 
ed after by the State. Fifty students are expected 
to be benefited by getting the training in each school 
under this Scheme every year. 

As there will be 20 schools imparting and pre¬ 
paring the young men and women in one game, it 
is desired that competition at least twice a year 
should be organised to assess the progress of the 
game. This will help in boosting the competitive 
spirit among the young players. 

It is desired that Rs. 50 be given as hono¬ 
rarium to the teachers who have been selected for 
this job. 

Equipments 

Every school should be provided with the equip¬ 
ment for the game it has been selected for by the 
Director of Education of each State from its own 
funds or Central Government may share this expen¬ 
diture with the States. 

Arrangements for nutritious diet may be made 
from the Balahar. This may be distributed through 
Nehru Yuwak Kendras. 

Financial Implications for the First Year 

(1) Total honorarium for 100 teachers 
Rs 50/- p.m. for one year-Rs 60,000 

(2) Equipment for Schools =Rs 40.000 

(3) Expenditure on Training 
and Food for two months 

for the Teachers =Rs 50,000 (only once) 

(4) T.A. etc. for the Trainees 

Rs. 50/- each =Rs 50,000 (only once) 

(5) T.A. to Coaches Rs 100/- 

each for 20 Coach — Rs 2,000 

(6) Incidental =Rs 3,000 

Total —Rs 1,60,000 


Expenditure in the succeeding years will be ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 10,0000, when worked out, it will be 
only Rs. 20/- per year per student. 
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her Bdeoation and Research 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-110001 

LIST OF AIU PUBLICATIONS 


Universities Handbook—1973 

Rs. 

100.00 

Research in Progress 



Vol. 1—Physical Sciences 

Rs. 

40.00 

Vol. 2—Biological Sciences 

Rs. 

35.00 

Vol. 3—Social Sciences 

Rs. 

32.00 

Vol. 4—Humanities 

Rs. 

50.00 

Continuing Education & Universities 

Rs. 

12.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 

Presents for Ihc first time, a complete recoid of doctoral degrees—Ph.D.. D. Mus , D. Litt., 
LL.D., awarded by the Indian Universities (1857—1970). Information about the following discip¬ 
lines has been compiled and is being published in paper backs. For the convenience of libraries, 
scholars engaged in inter-disciplinary research, it is being consolidated in four hard bound volumes 
—each covering a major segment of knowledge i.e. Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences. Social 
Sciences and Humanities. These publications indicate the course of development of different 
disciplines and present the history of their growth in India. It is a valuable reference tool that 
will help check related research being pursued and will promote research in series. 


1 . 


Social Sciences: 

Paper back 

Hardbound 

Education. Lib. Sc. & Journalism 

Rs. 

3.00 


Psychology 

Rs. 

3.00 

consoli- 

Pol Sc., Law & Public Admn. 
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5 00 

> dated Rs. 

Sociology 
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3.50 
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Economics. Commerce & Management 
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Physical Sciences: 

Mathematics. Astronomy & Statistics 
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12 00 


Physics 

Rs. 

20 00 


Earth Sciences 
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7 00 


Chemistry 

Engineering & Technology 

Rs. 
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50 00 


3. Biological Sciences: 

Biology, Paleontology' & Anthropology 
Botany 
Zoology 

Medical Sciences 

Agriculture & Animal Husbandry 

4. Humanities: 

Philosophy & Religion 
Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 
Urdu. Persian & Arabic 
History & Fine Arts 
Kannada Malayalam, Tamil & Telugu 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya & Punjabi 
English, Chinese, French & German 
Geography 
Hindi 

Please write to . Associati on of I ndian Universities 

(MOTtyVttSfc New Delhi 
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8 00 
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4 00 
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, The titles, whose prices 
I are not indicated, are 
^.expected shortly subject- 
wise in paper backs and 
groupwise consolidated 
in haid bounds. 



CONVOCATIONS 


Ahmed stresses need for 
immaginative action 


PRESIDENT Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed while delivering the 
Convocation Address of Guru 
Nunuk University at Amritsar 
said: A convocation address custo¬ 
marily is in the nature of an 'As- 
hirvad' or a sermon. I would tike 
to deviate from this convention. 
Not because any deviation from 
convention is instinctively applaud¬ 
ed by the youth but for reasons 
of relevance to the times we live 
in. I wish to share with you some 
ideas and reflections on the pre¬ 
sent situation particularly as it 
concerns the youth and the uni¬ 
versity. 

The universities in any country 
are the nurseries of leadership 
for the future. As the improve¬ 
ment of leadership is the Icing-pin 
of ail developmental effort, the 
need for gearing our universities 
to this task assumes great im¬ 
portance. The first aspect, I 
would like to highlight, therefore, 
is the necessity for re-tooling the 
apparatus ofeducation to servethe 
present-day needs of the Indian 
society. As Frederick Mosher puts 
it: 'The challenges to career sys¬ 
tems deriving from the knowledge 
explosion and the accompanying 
changes in conception of prob¬ 
lems. technological and social, 
are a specially intensified case of 
a broader challenge of modifying 
institutions to keep up with accele¬ 
rating dynamics of our culture.'* 

The rapid development of high¬ 
er education in India has undoub¬ 
tedly resulted in many innovations 
and some qualitative improve¬ 
ment. Going through the papers 
concerning your university. [ 
found a reference to the compara¬ 
tive study of religions and to the 
facilities for study of languages 


other than Punjabi. The basic 
tenets of all religions are one and 
the same. It is the same thought, 
the same impulse of love, the 
same yearning for truth that is 
found in all religions. Swami 
Vivekanunda had rightly said: 
"If one reigion be true, then ali 
the religions must be true.** Lite¬ 
rature mirror*, the hopes and as¬ 
pirations of the people. Each 
language has to be developed and 
its literature enriched so as to 
enable it to become a fit vehicle 
and a rich treasure-house of 
knowledge - ancient and modern 
I am glad to know that you have 
initiated a comparative study of 
religions and an exchange i.l lite¬ 


rary ideas through translations of 
the great religious and literary 
works. These are welcome de¬ 
velopments that would strengthen 
the bonds of national unity and 
help in bringing about the emo¬ 
tional integration cf our people. 

Much needs to be done, how¬ 
ever, in designing the content of 
purposeful education. This is 
essentially the task of the univer¬ 
sity community, though the Go¬ 
vernment can provide a helping 
hand in the process. Without 
sounding pessimistic. I want to 
draw your attention to the fact 
that the lack cf any deep involve¬ 
ment in the nature and process of 
social change on the part cf the 
joung people, their teachers, pa¬ 
rents and administrators has 
often resulted in confusion and 
inertia. Little has been attempted 
to develop meaningful communi¬ 
cation. mutual participation and 
proper cohesion so iicccssarv to 
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generate a sense of purpose and 
fulfilment. Educational authori¬ 
ties remain comparatively weak 
elements of national establish¬ 
ments and continue to receive 
insufficient attention and backing 
from public opinion and at the 
hands of decision-makers. This 
has resulted in loss of vigour and 
vitality on the part of the uni¬ 
versity community. The educa¬ 
tionists — both the teachers and 
the students have to strive hard to 
come out of the impasse. I am 
merely reminding them of the situ¬ 
ation they have landed themselves 
in. 

It is a matter of deep concern to 
me that by and large our educa¬ 
ted young men have accepted a 
concept of development which is 
out of date even in the global con¬ 
text. Unfortunately, economic 
development and social change 
concepts have been largely di¬ 
vorced from cultuTal development 
and quality of life. This race for 
progress is conceived on the same 
pattern and along the same lines 
as experienced by the developed 
world and its industrial societies. 
The images of affluence and high 
consumption and the life styles 
of these societies fascinate and 
inspire our young men and wo¬ 
men who arc obsessed with the 
idea of economic development 
predominantly Western. The 
pursuit of such a concept of 
development, brorrowed from 
alien cultures and conditions, 
generates efforts to reproduce the 
scenario industrial civilisation in 
a predominantly rural society 
resulting in loss of originality, 
even reality and the accentuation 
of the hiatus between the elite, 
who are the main beneficiaries of 
development, and the masses. A 
result of this acceptance of the 
Western mode] is the failure to 
develop intermediate technologies, 
indigenous soufees of energy and 
more relevant forms of manage¬ 
ment, X would like to impress 
upon the graduates coming out of 
this University and the university 
community assembled here to take 
a lead in questioning this unten¬ 
able concept of development. 

Another matter of concern is tlie 
universally talked subject of 
student unrest and indiscipline. Let 
us not forget that unless and until 


there is discipline, nothing worth¬ 
while can be achieved. Democracy 
can function only if there is dis¬ 
cipline and dedication on the 
part of citizens. Education is the 
most powerful instrument by which 
democracy establishes, maintains 
and protects the spirit of equality 
among its members. The acade¬ 
mic community in India has thus 
the onerous responsibility of 
nurturing democracy. 

Without simplifying the issue, 
I venture to say that there is 
need for closer communication, 
deeper understanding and imagi¬ 
native action on the part of all 
concerned with the process of 
higher education. The dichotomy 
between the academic knowledge 
and the environment, among other 
things, has accentuated the prob¬ 
lem. I believe educationists them¬ 
selves are their best saviours and 
the will and commitment to re¬ 


form has to come from them 
mainly. 

I expect young men to agitate 
for higher things of life, for 
issues that shape their destinies 
and the destinies of those who 
will come to the universities to¬ 
morrow. But throughout these 
manifestations of discontent — an 
essential ingredient of academic 
life — it is wise to rt member that 
you do not fail to lead what our 
beloved leader Jawaharlal Nehru 
called the life of the mind. It 
looks strange that although mind 
counts for such a great deal in 
sophisticated domains of human 
knowledge, it counts far less and 
less in the handling of human 
affairs and in life as a whole. 
I appeal to the young men and 
women before me to accept this 
challenge and be pace-setters to 
the world at large. 


Job-oriented Courses 

Nurul Hasan advises caution 


PROF. NURUL HASAN, Union i A system of university educa- 
Education Minister while addres- « tion has several important objec¬ 
ting the 6th convocation of the " tives. It preserves and dissemi- 
South Gujarat University at Surat. nates the knowledge which has 
said: There has been a spate of already been acquired and conti- 
continuous and violent attacks on nually seeks new knowledge; 
our university system in recent it produces bands of competent 
years. Of course, to an educator men and women, trained in the 


like myself, public criticism of 
education does not come as a sur¬ 
prise because dissatisfaction with 
the existing educational system has 
been a characteristic of all coun¬ 
tries and of all times. lean also 
understand the recent spurt in 
such criticism because we are 
passing through a period of severe 
stresses and strains and it is but 
natural that tempers would be 
more often frayed in such a situa¬ 
tion and that everything, includ¬ 
ing education, would come in for 
a good deal of criticism. I would, 
however, not be surprised if at least 
some of the young graduates who 
would be receiving their degrees 
and distinctions today feel wor¬ 
ried about the basic objectives and 
the utility of the entire system of 
higher education and about the 
individual and social goals it is 
expected to achieve. 


different professions, who provide 
the society with the right kind 
of leadership in all walks of life; 
and it strives to promote equality 
and social justice and to reduce 
social and cultural differences 
through diffusion of higher edu¬ 
cation (to which, in the past, only 
a small upper class had access) 
to large numbers of talented 
young persons from ail classes 
of society. But its most impor¬ 
tant purpose, without which none 
of these objectives can ever be 
realised, is to nurture the intel¬ 
lect of the nation and to commit 
it to basic human values. Univer¬ 
sity education awakens curiosity, 
promotes self-study habits, shar¬ 
pens intellectual faculties, de¬ 
velops problem-solving abilities 
and inculcates values and attitudes 
which commit young men and 
women to humanism, pursuit of 
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truth and excellence, freedom* 
equality, justice and the mutual 
interdependence of the individual 
and the society. In the modem 
world which is changing with 
great rapidity, the future has 
almost become unpredictable and 
every generation has to go through 
its life as one might cross an un¬ 
known and unchartered ocean. 
In a situation of this type, where 
any eventualities and problems 
may arise at any time, the exis¬ 
tence of an adequate band of such 
well-trained and deeply committed 
men and women makes a material 
contribution to the survival and 
progress of a society. The conti¬ 
nuous production of these bands 
is the main function and respon¬ 
sibility of the university system. 

How does a university system 
cultivate the intellect of the na¬ 
tion and commit it to basic values? 
Negatively, it may be asserted 
that this does not depend upon the 
subjects taught. There is a com¬ 
mon tendency to describe some 
subjects like economics or com¬ 
merce as being more relevant or 
useful than some other subjects 
like philosophy or the classics 
because the employment opportu¬ 
nities for the former are far greater 
than those for the latter. Similar¬ 
ly, subjects like medicine or engi¬ 
neering receive a much higher pre¬ 
mium than those like anthropo¬ 
graphy because the former ordi¬ 
narily bring in much larger in¬ 
comes than the latter. 

But these considerations of 
employment opportunities or 
levels of income earned are ex¬ 
traneous and do not affect the 
basic potency of each of these 
subjects to cultivate the intellect 
on right lines. In fact, some 
of the subjects, like classics or 
philosophy, have even a greater 
poteotial to cultivate the intellect, 
to sensitize the individual, and to 
give him a deep and comprehen¬ 
sive vision of life than many popu¬ 
lar subjects which happen to 
have a greater employment po¬ 
tential or a capacity to bring in 
higher incomes. It is not being 
suggested that we should not in¬ 
vest resources in producing an 
adequate number of doctors, 
engineers and scientists. But it 
is necessary to emphasise that it 
is equally worthwhile to invest 


resources in promoting the study 
of humanities, of philosophy, of 
the classics, of social sciences and 
of art and culture. What is even 
more important, it is essential 
to include a content of humanities, 
social sciences, art and culture even 
in the education of scientists 
and technicians to give them a 
broader vision of life within which 
they can properly orientate their 
own skills and specialisations, just 
as it is equally essential to intro¬ 
duce students of humanities and 
social sciences to the funda¬ 
mental contributions of science 
and technolog)'. In realising the 
basic objective of higher educa¬ 
tion. therefore, every subject in¬ 
cluded within the seamless and in¬ 
finite web of knowledge has an 
important role to play; and it is 
but proper that the university 
system should utilise all these sub¬ 
jects. with almost equal emphasis 
and success, to cultivate the intc- 
lect of the nation and to commit 
it to basic human values. 

Positively, it may be said that 
this cultivation of intellect and 
its commitment to basic values 
depends, in the last analysis, on 
two major factors The frst is the 
methods of teaching employed. 
For instance, science, instead of 
inculcating objectivity, rational¬ 
ism and a relentless pursuit of 
truth in the minds of the students, 
can also be taught like magic and 
be made to strengthen supersti¬ 
tion instead. On the other hand, 
subjects like literature and 
classics can also be taught to pro¬ 
mote rationalism and to inculcate 
a commitment for the pursuit of 
truth and excellence. What mat¬ 
ters in the educational process, 
therefore, is the stimulation of the 
minds and hearts of the students 
to bring out the best in them by 
making them face challenging 
problems and situations. This is 
essentially a question of the 
techniques of teaching employed 
and can be done in any subject. 

He welcomed all proposals to 
make university education really 
effective through improvement of 
curricula, production of better 
teaching and learning materials, 
raising the competence and status 
of teachers, adoption of dynamic 
methods of teaching, examination 
reform, establishment of autono¬ 


mous colleges, promotion of re¬ 
search and reform of university 
administration, including greater 
involvement of students. These 
are broadly the programmes which 
the Universily Grants Commis¬ 
sion is trying to implement and 
they should receive the full and 
sympathetic cooperation of the 
entire university community. 

The proposals often put for¬ 
ward for the introduction of ‘job- 
oriented’ courses within the uni¬ 
versity system fall, however, in a 
different category’ and need a 
closer scrutiny. That we should 
provide training for specific jobs 
which exist in society, is an un¬ 
exceptionable proposition. And 
where such courses can be satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated to have a 
place at the university stage, there 
should be no hesitation in intro¬ 
ducing them. A closer examina¬ 
tion will, however, show that such 
training courses arc more likely 
to succeed at the secondary than 
at the university stage. Moreover, 
there is no basis for the naive 
assumption often made that there 
are plenty of jobs available in (he 
society and that ail that needs to 
be done is to provide suitable 
training. The fact probably is the 
other way round: there are so few 
jobs available in the society that 
the introduction of ‘job-oriented 
courses* on a large scale is likely 
to create more problems than 
solve them. It wouid'not also be 
quite right to assume that 
such training would necessarily 
lead to self-employment: it will 
require the development of a large 
and costly infrastructure for 
supplying raw materials, provision 
of credit and machinery, and 
arrangements for marketing and 
sale of finished products. All 
things considered* one would 
advise caution in respect of 
‘job-oriented* courses. except 
where specific data or man-power 
estimates of employment oppor¬ 
tunities are available. 

One more point deserves em¬ 
phasis. 4 job-oriented’ courses, 
whatever their utility and scale, 
are still essentially programmes 
of ‘training* which implies the 
preparation of an individual for 
a specific job. This is a worthy 
and important objective, but its 
limitations should be recognised. 
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In the old days, when changes 
in technology and society were 
glow, a person trained for a job 
would expect to pursue it through¬ 
out his life. This isno longer so in 
the fast changing modern society 
where targe categories ofjobs may 
totally disappear in a few years 
and the persons trained for them 
would be required, at different 
periods of their life, to learn new 
jobs for their livelihood. In the 
not too distant future, an indivi¬ 
dual may have to follow half a 
dozen or more jobs in a life-time. 
Training for specific jobs, there¬ 
fore, is a necessary but a compara¬ 
tively simpler and frequently re¬ 
peating process in modern socie¬ 
ties. What is even more impor¬ 
tant is that this process of training 
should not be confused with the 
broader process cf education 
whose objective is. not to fit a 
given individual to a specific job, 
but to enable the individual to 
realise his own potential to the full 
and to grow intellectually, emo¬ 
tionally and spiritually. While, 
therefore, the problem of •job- 
oriented’ courses should be tack¬ 
led in their appropriate and limi¬ 
ted fashion with the context of 
higher education, they should not 
be allowed to dominate, as is 
sometimes proposed, the entire 
system of university education 
itself. That would be tantamount 
to sacrificing the whole future of 
the society for a few paitry gains 
of the moment. 

What should be the policy of 
persons like us who are collea¬ 
gues and co-workers in the field 
of higher education in the face of 
such distressing and often un¬ 
deserved criticism? I would sug¬ 
gest three measures- 

(1) We should not at all get 
depressed by these attacks which 
are obviously biased and which 
slur over the many good points 
of the system and exaggerate its 
weaknesses unduly; 

(2) Where the criticism is right 
and puts forward concrete and 
realistic programmes of reform 
there should be no hesitation in 
accepting it and in devising suit¬ 
able measures; and 

(3) We should remain unrufled 


and pursue all our programmes for 
the improvement of higher educa¬ 
tion with courage, perseverance, 
vigour and efficiency. It is our 
success in transforming the present 
educational system that will pro¬ 
vide the best answer to silence 
this criticism effectively in the 
long run. It is unfortunate that so 
much energy is spent in this criti- 


Addressing the 23rd convocation 
of Gujarat University. Dr. K.R. 
Ramanathan, eminent scientist, 
called upon the university to pro¬ 
mote self-reliant growth of 
science and technology and to 
facilitate their utilisation for the 
national purposes. 

Dr. Ramanathan said that stu¬ 
dents and teachers, while engaged 
in basic sciences, should “keep a 
contact with the live problems of 
their environment.” These should 
include the social and economic 
conditions of the poorer sections 
of community. 

He said that attempts to study 
these practical problems would 
lead to the growth of basic sciences 
also. He especially commended 
the problems of land and water 
use and management to the uni¬ 
versity authorities for extensive 
research work. 

Dr. Ramanathan said that since 
cultivation of experimental 
sciences was becoming an expen¬ 
sive affair, there should be in¬ 
creased collaboration among the 
universities for the creation of 
centres of excellence. In # the 
absence of such collaboration, 
facilities would be duplicated 
unnecessarily in an ineffective 
manner. 

Dr. Ramanathan said that uni¬ 
versities in Gujrat could play a 
vital role in the development of 
science and technology as the state 
was well suited for such progress 
in view of its location, physio¬ 
graphy, natural resources and its 
commercial and industrial history. 


cism itself that hardly any is (eft 
to make the needed effort to sup¬ 
port the system or to remove its 
shortcomings. One, therefore, 
wishes that there was a little less 
of a merely negative criticism and 
a little more of a positive effort to 
improve the situation. Let us 
hope that the pendulum will swing 
back to normal after some time. 


He said there were several insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning and re¬ 
search in the state. Secondary, 
technical and engineering educa¬ 
tion was rapidly spreading in 
Gujarat and the growing popula¬ 
tion of technicians and crafts¬ 
men. including those self-employ¬ 
ed, would welcome a constant 
touch with addvance technology. 

Reviewing the developments in 
the fields of Science and technology 
in the country since independence, 
Dr. Ramanathan said that while 
much had been achieved, diffi¬ 
culties were being experienced in 
the satisfactory implementation 
of projects involving a large num¬ 
ber of personnel. 

In regard to the contribution of 
science and technology to the* in¬ 
dustrially developed countries. 
Dr. Ramanathan said that the 
people of theae countries had ac¬ 
quired comfortable standards of 
living. But the development of 
industrial complexes had also 
led to unemployment and pollu¬ 
tion. 

Earlier. Mr. Ishwarbhai Patel, 
vice-chancellor of the university, 
welcomed Dr. Ramanathan and 
lauded his contribution to science. 

Mr. Patel said that the univer¬ 
sity was alive to the requirements 
of the employment market andhad 
been introducing vocational train¬ 
ing courses and other employ¬ 
ment-oriented courses. 

He said that the courses started 
by the centre for management and 
professional training had proved 


Varsities must take up 
practical problems 
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to be a big success and most of 
those passing out from the centre 
were able to get jobs. 

He said that there was shortage 
of trained manpower alongwith 
unemployment and this curious 
situation could be remedied only 
through proper planning of the 
educational courses. 

He said that among the courses 
to be introduced shortly were 
stenography and secretarial prac¬ 
tices, marketing and salesmanship 
in textiles, bank recruitment test 


Dr G.S. Mahajani. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Poona University, in 
Bombay called for the establish¬ 
ment of “Open Universities" for 
the 14 linguistic regions in the 
country to ease the rush of students 
on traditional universities. 

He also favoured the de-linking 
of recruitment to jobs from de¬ 
grees. Dr. Mahajani was deliver¬ 
ing the Convocation address of 
the University of Bombay. 

He called upon educationists to 
resist the temptation to increase 
the syllabus of courses because of 
the knowledge explosion. 

The “Open University", Dr. 
Mahajani said, will help “home" 
students who cannot find places, 
those for whom study by corres¬ 
pondence was the accepted tradi¬ 
tion (90 p.c. of the chartered ac¬ 
countants in UK.) and adults 
beyond the normal age who can 
devote only limited hour to study. 
Such a university hadalreadv been 
established in the UK in 1970. 

The question paper should be 
designed to test the great mass of 
average students — but it had 
also to test the good few in the 
top brackets. The idea now was 
to create a pool of questions for 
each paper. Half the question pa¬ 
per would be drawn from this 
“question-bank” and the remain¬ 
ing half would comprise “starred” 
questions of a testing nature for 
the purpose of judging the cali¬ 
bre and ability of the top stu¬ 
dents. The 'question bank 1 must*; 
not be large. If a paper required 


training programme, photography, 
instrumentation and research 
methodology. * 

About 3,137 candidates be¬ 
longing to different faculties re¬ 
ceived their degrees and diplomas 
at the convocation while these 
were conferred in abstentia on 
10108 candidates. 

Sixty-two candidates were awar¬ 
ded medals for their outstanding 
performance in examinations. 
Twenty-six candidates were given 
scholarships and awards. □ 


eight questions to be solved, four 
would be from the bunk. Candi¬ 
dates would not mind mastering 
some 30 to 40 questions of the 
bunk for the four to be expected. 
Four results would follow: the 
evil of coaching classes would 
gradually disappear; the frequert 
walk-outs from examination halls 


would also disappear; the num¬ 
ber of failures would be consider¬ 
ably reduced; and the congestion 
in college classes caused by the 
presence of repeaters would go. 

Dr. Mahajani drew attention to 
the NCC evaluation committee 
that a five-day week should be 
adopted in universities for aca¬ 
demic instruction as in the US 
and the USSR, keeping Sunday 
free and fixing the sixth day as 
a non-instructional day to be de¬ 
voted to the NCC, NSS, NSO, so¬ 
cial work and work experience 
schemes. On the sixth day, the 
students and the teachers would 
come into closer and informal 
contact. 

Turning to examination reform, 
Dr Mahajani saidthat multiplicity 
of examinations was not the real 
evil. The fear complex due to a 
single examination determining 
the candidate's late was the main 
evil. The student must be inducted 
to stud) uniformly throughout 
t he session. To meet both conside¬ 
rations. periodical internal assess¬ 
ment was the answer. 



•'It adds paegentry and provides freedom for all 
streakers.” 


Mahajani calls for Open 
Universities 
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)2ound tip 

Non-formal Education 
project launched 


THE department of Adult Edu- 
cation. University of Rajasthan, 
has started an experimental pro¬ 
ject on nan-formal education of 
the urban community. The objec¬ 
tive of this project is to find ;i 
new model university contribu¬ 
tion to community life for its 
general improvement, With this 
atm and keeping in view the 
limited resources of the depart¬ 
ment it lus adopted a part of 
theurban community, Anandpuri, 
situated on Moti Dungari Road. 
Jaipur, as an experimental project 
More specifically the aims of the 
project are: (l)To import know¬ 
ledge. understanding attitudes 
and skills to improve the life-style 
of the community: (2) To help 
them to adjust to the changes 
taking place in the community: 
f3) To experiment a new model of 
educational programme so as to 
gain understanding for(i) wider 
applications (ii) training for lead¬ 
ership roles: (4) Experiments new 
teaching methods particularly the 
discussions method: (5) To get 
university ehte interested in the 
problems of the under privileged. 

The programme will run for 
one year begining 1st September. 
1974. Since this is a goal and 
activity-oriented programme, ap¬ 
propriate teaching methodology 
and technology will be used. The 
main thrust will be on group- 
work based on discussions under 
the guidance of experts. To enrich 
the programmes audio-visual aid. 
demonstration and field trips will 
be made. The programme is be¬ 
ing conducted with great eco¬ 
nomy. All efforts are being made 


to avail resources from outside 
the university. The total project 
is likely to be managed in a 
small sum of Rs 3,000. To have a 
valid and reliable evaluation of 
the programme there will be three 
surveys: (a) A base-line survey to 
assess the level of knowledge of 
the participants; (b) Operational 
survey to asess the growing im¬ 
pact of the progromme? (c) A 
final evaluation towards the end 
of the programme vis-a-vis objec¬ 
tives. 

NCC Celebrates 
26th Anniversary 

THE Jaipur battalions of Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps celebrated 
their 26th anniversary with an 
impressive display of’ machine- 
gun and artillary firing, avro- 
modelling and other interesting 
events recently. Several hundered 
cadets of junior and senior wings 
at of NCC participated in the 
celebrations organised at the Haldi 
Ghat Lines. 

The Minister of State for Educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Farookh Has3n gave 
away prizes to the winning cadets. 
He commended the NCC’s pro¬ 
grammes in Rajasthan and hoped 
that students would work with 
courage, foresight and determi¬ 
nation following the discipline 
learnt in this cadre. 

Brig. D.S. Katoch, Sub-Area 
Commander was first and Col. 
Govind Singh second in clay- 
pigeon event for guests. 


Afghan Delegation 
in Jaipur 

AN eleven-member delegation of 
adult education officials from 
Afghanistan led by Mr Ghutam 
Mohiuddin Shewa, had a discus¬ 
sion with Rajasthan State offici¬ 
als on Farmers Functional Lite¬ 
racy Project at Jaipur. 

Mr Shewa said that supply of 
agricultural inputs was linked 
with FFLP in Afghanistan and it 
had proved a good motivation 
to attract and literate them. 

Mr R.S. Mathur, Assistant 
Director of Adult Education, New 
Delhi dwelt at length on the 
FFLP in Rajasthan and said this 
project was being conducted in 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Kota and 
Bharatpur districts. As many as 
6,995 adulls had been made 
literate since 1969-70. 

SACTS Celebrates 
Foundation Week 

THE SACTS’ (Science, Arts, 
Commerece and Technology 
Students') Study Forum, Univer¬ 
sity of Sagar University 
celebrated its Foundation 
Day Week recently. The pro¬ 
gramme which was highly interes¬ 
ting and educative consisted, of 
functions and activities like 
cultural show. Symposium, lec¬ 
tures, and Education cum picnic 
trips. 

One of the most interesting 
events of the Foundation Day 
celebration was the organisation 
of the Symposium on ‘Youth 
Unrest' in three sessions. These 
sessions were presided over by 
Prof. A. Awasthi, Prof. S.S. Nigam 
and Shri Lavnam. Among the 
distinguished speakers were Prof 
H.S. Asthana. Col. H.S. Chan- 
dele, Dr. W. D. West, Prof. 
Aswathanarayana. Prof. S. S. 
Nigam, Prof. D. N. Misra, Dr. 
A. Mukerji, Dr. Jaya Prakash, 
Dr. Saraf, and SACTS R.K. Go- 
swami, T.N. Sharma, S. Bhatta- 
charya, and G.V.V.S.D.S. Pra¬ 
sad. 
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Saurashtra Varsity 
Ordinance shortly 


UNDER an Ordinance to be issu¬ 
ed soon, Saurashtra University 
will declare that the students leav¬ 
ing the examination halls will do 
that at their own risk and that the 
University will be under no objec¬ 
tion to hold re-examination. 

The proposed ordinance is part 
of a determined bid by the Univer¬ 
sity to make examinations free 
from the evils of copying and 
boycot and ensure their sanctity, 
purity and honesty. 

These major decisions were 
taken by a special meeting of the 
syndicate of the University held 
at Rajkot recently as part "of its 
drive to devise ways and means to 
root out evils in examinations. 

Mr. Yashwantbhai Shukla, 
Vice-chanceller of the University, 
said that this would be a conti¬ 
nuous process. He said that the 
measures considered were inten¬ 
ded to be short term measures as 
the University was already seized 
of a long term measure like re¬ 
forming the entire examination 
system. Under these long term 
reforms, the syndicate has al¬ 
ready taken certain decisions on 
the examination system based on 
the report of a seminar held at 
Bhavnagar on July 15 last. The 
matter was pending with the 
Academic Council, various facul¬ 
ties and Boards and their reac¬ 
tions were awaited. After the 
matter was cleared by these bo¬ 
dies, the university would be in a 
position to invent the requisite 
machinery by some time this year 
for implementing the reforms. 
Mr. Shukla said that the new 
system might be implemented 
from March 19, 1976 by stages. 

It has been decided that the 
members of the senate will be 
placed as observers at every col¬ 
lege in which examination may be 
held. Moreover a citizens' com¬ 
mittee consisting of eight to ten 


members, both officials and non- 
officials selected from different 
walks of life, would be set up 
and would be requested by the 
University to go round colleges 
and vigorously watch the exami¬ 
nations and ensure keeping the 
outside elements away from 
centres. 

The Vice-chancellor said he 
would shortly launch a drive to 
have a full scale dialogue with the 
students, teachers, principals, lead¬ 
ings citizens. Pressmen and others 
to ensure smooth implementation 
of these decisions. 


Plea for 

acquiring 

Relics 

EMINENT historian Prof. Ganda 
Singh suggested to the univer¬ 
sities to take initiative to ac¬ 
quire historical documents and 
relics from old families for taking 
photostat copies and making them 
available for research. 

Presiding over the 35th session 
of the Indian History Congress in 
Calcutta Prof. Singh said Union 
and State Governments should 
help this project by appointing 
small commissions to supervise 
the progress of work. 

He said source material for his¬ 
torical research presented genuine 
difficulty. No serious effort had 
been made in many States to col¬ 
lect balladry literature and other 
records to make them available 
in places like the archives or 
universities for research and pub¬ 
lication. 

Four hundred delegates from 
all over the country and 10 others 


from the UK Bangladesh, the 
USA and the USSR attended the 
three-day deliberations. 

Union Minister of Education 
Praf. Nurul Hasan who was 
scheduled to addreess the Cong¬ 
ress could not reach. 

President Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed in a message extended his 
good wishes to the Congress. 

Earlier, inaugurating the Con¬ 
gress. West Bengal Governor 
A.L. Dias said historians in their 
study of human affairs should 
treat as most important the 
question of selecting what was 
significant and of lasting value. 

Longevity in 
Bulgaria 

THE Bulgarian people have fo 
long been known for their longe¬ 
vity. In the number 4 of centena¬ 
rians in the country (52 per 
1 million people), Bulgarian 
occupies one of the top places in 
the w'orld. 

At present more than 460 
persons over the age of 100 are 
living in the Bulgarian town and 
villages. Two-thirds of them 
are women. 

What arc the principal factors 
that bring longevity to the 
Bulgarians? 

The Institute of Endocrino¬ 
logy and Geriatrics with the 
Medical Academy has been 
looking into this problem for 
years. 

Based on their extensive 
research, the staff of the Institute 
have reached the conclusion that 
work plays the most important 
role in the length of life. Bul¬ 
garian centenarians are, as a rule 
persons who have worked mostly 
in the open as farmers and live¬ 
stock breeders from early child¬ 
hood to old age. 

Nutrition is another impor¬ 
tant factor. Without the faintest 
idea about scientific nutrition* 
the majority of the centenarians 
have adhered to moderation and 
variety in their food. Their 
staple foodstuffs have been bread, 
milk and dairy products (white 
and yellow cheese) and vegetables 
(potatoes, beans, peppers and 
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tomatoes). It cannot be said 
that they have restricted them¬ 
selves to eating little meat but 
they have had a preference for 
vegetable fats. Some of the 
centenarians have also been 
smokers and have not refused an 
occasional glass or two of wine 
or brandy. 

It has been found that more 
than 90 per cent of the centena¬ 
rians originate from large fami¬ 
lies. They married very early 
and had from four to ten and 
even more children. Their mari¬ 
tal life lasted for more than 70 
years. Some of them have been 
married three or four times but 
not because of divorce but be¬ 
cause of the death of their 
spouses. 


AS the world entered the last 
month of World Population Year, 
(Dec., 1974) how is mankind repro¬ 
ducing itself? During this month, 
about 10 million babies were born 
throughout the world. At the 
>ame time, about 3 million people 
died. The result will be that 
the total population of the earth 
will increase by 7 million. This 
means that it will be swelling by 
about 200,000 each day, or about 
1\ each second. 

The 10 million babies are 
born because about 20 million 
couples took 20 million indepen¬ 
dent actions resulting in pregnan¬ 
cy earlier in the year, and in the 
improved health conditions of 
today by far the greater propor¬ 
tion of these pregnancies have 
now come to full fruition. 

The babies come into the world 
not (mowing what colour they are, 
or whether they are rich or poor. 
But two-thirds of them will be 


Hot one of the centenarians 
has suffered from a grave or 
chronic disease, aud many of 
them have never sought medical 
aid or taken medicines. They 
arc mostly people with well- 
balanced nervous system. 

Hie way of life of most of 
these centenarians[has been simple 
and sometimes even rigorous. 
They have not worn too heavy 
clothes and have not slept on 
spring-mattresses. 

Medical examinations of 
centenarians have revealed that 
the process of aging in them goes 
gradually and regularly through 
the whole organism, damage 
caused by atherosclerosis is more 
limited than usual, and they have 
well-preserved hearing and sight. 


from poor parents, and one half 
will be from extremely poor 
parents. By December 31, there¬ 
fore. the world had another about 
5 million very poor babies But 
they are born, and the world is 
committed to keeping them alive, 
giving them some kind of crea¬ 
tion and training, setting them to 
work, paying them for their work, 
and arranging that goods and ser¬ 
vices are available to them. 

During the whole of this year 
the world will have grown by 
another 80 million people or so. 
This is the equivalent of adding 
a whole new Central America, or 
a whole new North Africa — or 
four new Oceanias. And as the 
chimes of midnight sound in the 
New Year, the process begins 
again. World Population Year 
was designed to draw attention to 
the challenge of man’s future on 
this little planet, as it swings 
around a small star on the outer 
reaches of our galaxy. 


Dr. Arunachalam 
honoured 

DR. V.S. ARUNACHALAM, 
Scientist, Material;* Science Divi¬ 
sion has been honoured by the 
Ministry of Steel and Mines as 
one of the four metallurgists of 
the year. The award carries Rs. 
3,000/- and a scroll of honour. 
The citation read during its pre¬ 
sentation of the award made a 
reference to Dr. Arunachalam’s 
significant contributions in the 
fields of physical, mechanical and 
powder metallurgy. 

Dr. V.S. Arunachalam is a re¬ 
search metallurgist working in 
the Materials Science Division 
of the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory for the past five years. 
He was educated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, Sauger and Wales. 
Now, he is working in a team 
which is attempting to produce 
titanium alloys starting from pow¬ 
der. This development now under¬ 
way at the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory, envisages producing 
titanium powder using a novel 
electron beam set-up and later 
consolidating them to required 
shapes and sizes. This method is 
expected to cut the high cost of 
titanium thus making it attractive 
for increased applications. Dr. 
Arunachalam is widely travelled 
and has worked in a number of 
laboratories in U.K., U.S.A. and 
Sweden. He is a joint Editor 
of the “Transactions of the Indian 
Institute of Metals". 


Scientific 

contribution 

THE researchers of the Hydro¬ 
logy Institute with the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences are work¬ 
ing jointly in four basic directions 
with other research units and 
economic organisations; optimi¬ 
zation of the water economy 
system, theory and construction 
of hydrotechnical equipment, 
engineering and geological as¬ 
pects of hydrothechnical cons¬ 
truction on loess terrain and the 


World population year 
not an end in itself 
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Job-oriented Management 
Training Programme 


hydraulics of hydrotechnical 
equipment. 

The Institute has assisted in 
finding practical solutions to 
problems connected with cons¬ 
tructing many hydrotechnical 
and meliorative installations in 
this country and with maintaining 
them. The institute canied out 
researches into the deformation 
of dam walls and the efficiency 
of irrigation systems. The 
researchers there have also deter¬ 
mined the norms and quotas of 
water consumption and irrigation 
for the purpose of designing 
meliorative equipment 

Essential results have been 
achieved in the study of the 
complex utilization of the coun¬ 
try’s water resources and in the 
study of water filtration. 

The conclusions drawn by the 
researchers in regard to the 
length of hydraulic pressure head 
the movement of pressurcless 
floods, processes and deposits in 
the river beds, etc, have been 
taken into account in designing 
practice here. 

Cassette library for 
blind students 

The Gujaiat University has star¬ 
ted a novel media of instruction 
for the blind. Gujarati being one of 
the media of instructions in the uni¬ 
versity and there being no Braille 
books in Gujarati the univer¬ 
sity to remove the handicap 
of the blind students has 
started the cassette library. 
A young group of lecturers speak 
for tape recording on various sub¬ 
jects which are then listened by 
the blind students. As and when 
there are sufficient number of 
students these tapes can be lent 
to them. Poojya Mota ot Hari 
Ohm Ashram has donated Rs. 
5,000 for the blind students in 
Ahmedabad. The blind students 
found it easier to hear the tapes 
at their leisure and to study. The 
Fathers of the St. Xavier's College 
have volunteered to take up the 
responsibility of maintaining and 
running the library on behalf of 
the university. The university has 
found the experiment very en¬ 
couraging. 


ON 20th October 1974. Senate 
Hall of the Gujarat University 
witnessed a mini-convocation, for 
awarding certificate to first ever 
batch of graduate and post-gra¬ 
duate unemployed students, who 
completed, job-oriented manage¬ 
ment training programme. Vote 
of thanks on the occasion was pro¬ 
posed by a student who was al¬ 
ready selected for job by a leading 
Industrial House in Gujarat. 

The function was unique for 
the students and the University 
because one of the major de¬ 
mands of students agitation in 
early months was job-oricntcd 
education and the University was 
not only able to visualize and plan 
such programme hut also actually 
out successful with a .span of just 
six months. 

This was no miracle In fact, 
soon after assuming office 
the present Vice-Chancellor, 
Shri Ishwarbhai Patel made a 
determined effort to bridge 
the wide gap that exists between 
the world of education and the 
world of work. 

The half-million jobs scheme 

of the Government appeared to 
provide unique opportunity. 
Gujarat University made a unique 
departure by taking a bold de¬ 
cision to undertake programmes 
of job-oriented training. Catalo¬ 
gues of some 20 American Uni¬ 
versities and 10 Indian Organisa¬ 
tions, who were running such 
courses, were collected, and stu¬ 
died. Business and industrial or¬ 
ganisations in private and public 
sectors, were consulted. Needs 
of the trained personnel was 
assessed in consultation with the 
Man-power Planning Depart¬ 
ment of the Gujarat Government. 
A scheme was prepared and pre¬ 
sented to the Government. Curi¬ 
ously, announcement of the Five 
Management Courses, and the 
students agitation for ’Nave 
Nirman’ almost coincided. 
The students movement also 


cried for such programmes. But 
because of all preparations, as 
soon as t he movement was over 
in March, within two days, the 
programme was launched very 
quietly yet with grim determina¬ 
tion to make it a success. 

For admitting 125 students in 
5 management courses: (l) Office 
Management, (2) Banking Mana¬ 
gement, (3) Fxport Business Ma¬ 
nagement, (4) Financial Manage¬ 
ment; and (5) Material Manage¬ 
ment about a thousand applica¬ 
tions were received 

Besides the second batch of 125 
training started on 20th Novem¬ 
ber 1974, the university has star¬ 
ted the follt-v mg courses sanc¬ 
tioned by the Go\eminent under 
the Employment Graduate scheme 
from the 20th of December 1974, 
(I) Stenography & Secretarial 
Practices; (21 Photographic Art; 

(3) Marketing of Cotton Textiles; 

(4) Drug Analysis {Chemistry); 

(5) Drug Anahsis (Microbiology); 

(6) Instrumentation; (7) Bank. 
Recruitment Test Training Pro¬ 
gramme for Scheduled Caste & 
Scheduled Tribes candidates. 

Pre-degree course 
likely in T.N. 

TAMILNADU is likely to adopt 
pattern of education consisting 
of 10-year schooling, two year 
prc-degrcc course and three-year 
degree course. 

Indicating this in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council the Education 
Minister, Mr V.R. Nedunche- 
zhian. said there would be no 
difficulty in introducing 10-ycar 
schooling and three-year degree 
course. The quesion was whether 
the two-year pre-degree course 
should be attached to higher 
secondary schools or should 
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Indo-German 
Science Cooperation 
Agreement 


junior colleges be started for the 
purpose. 

He said the Madurai Univer¬ 
sity Vice-Chancellor had favoured 
the scheme and the Aannamalai 
University Vice-Chancellor had 
felt that it could be implement¬ 
ed if the difficulties in doing so 
were removed. The Madras Uni¬ 
versity Vice-Chancellor’s view was 
that instead of wasting money 
on new experiments, they should 
devote time on improving the 
present standards. 

Laboratory 

inaugurated 

A NEW building called ‘Home 
Management Resident Labora¬ 
tory' was inaugurated at Ludhi¬ 
ana recently by Dr M. S. Ran- 
dhawa, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab Agricultural University, 
ll will provide practical experi¬ 
ence in home management to the 
students of the College of Home 
Science. Built at a "cost of Rs 
1.48 lakh and covering an area of 
3.200 square feet, the new resi¬ 
dence has three bed-rooms, each 
with attached bath, a spacious 
drawing*cum-dinning hall, kit¬ 
chen and a room (with a separate 
bath) for the Resident Adviser. 

The subject of Home Manage¬ 
ment. said Dr (Mrs) J.K.. Dhesi, 
Head of the Department, was 
compulsory for all under-gradu¬ 
ates. Each post-graduate scholar 
has a stint in the residence. “There 
are seven students in a batch 
who in turn act as hostess, assis¬ 
tant hostess, head cook, assis¬ 
tant cook, dish washer and her 
assistant and money manager". 

Dr Randhawa, speaking on the 
occasion said: learning the art of 
living was the core of home science 
education. There is no substitute 
for practical training. He advised 
the students to learn to live an 
orderly life in this laboratory. 
He expressed the hope that new 
findings and concepts would also 
be transferred to the wives of staff 
where these would find an accep¬ 
table home. 


INDIA and the Federal Republic 
of Germany took another impor¬ 
tant step forward in implement¬ 
ing their far-reaching cooperation 
programme in modern fields of 
science. 

A Science Cooperation Agree¬ 
ment was signed in New Delhi 
by Dr. Y. Nayudamma, Director- 
General of the Council for Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Research, on be¬ 
half of the Government of India, 
and Professor K..H. Beckurts, 
Chairman of the German Federa¬ 
tion of Research Institutions, on 
behalf of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The agreement is a 
sequel to the Cooperation Agree¬ 
ment in the fields of scientific 
research and technological de¬ 
velopment signed in Jan-March. 
1974), and the visit of Dr. 
Nayudamma and a delegation 
of Indian energy experts to 
the Federal Republic in Septem¬ 
ber last. 

The new agreement identifies 
areas of research and technolo¬ 
gical development in which the 
two countries will cooperate. 
Some of the areas thus chosen are 
Geo-Sciences, Materials Research, 
Non-Nuclear Energy Technology 
and Chemical Engineering. Elec- 
ronics. Electrical Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. The 
agreement (eaves scope for in¬ 
cluding additional fields of coope¬ 
ration in the future. 

Asked, which of the more than 
30 specific fields, so far included 
in the cooperation catalogue 
would be likely to yield interest¬ 
ing results in the near future, the 
members of the German dele¬ 
gation mentioned the areas of 
metallurgy, gasification of coal, 
hydrological and geological stu¬ 
dies, and an interesting project 
to evolve a new frequency and- 
time-standard, which will define 


the smallest unit of time with an 
accuracy of one thousandth of a 
second per year. Such standards 
of accuracy are required for astro¬ 
nomical studies and space re¬ 
search, which in turn have many 
down-to-earth applications. 

Commenting on recent press 
reports questioning the economic 
viability of coal gasification as a 
substitute for other forms of 
energy, the German delegation 
members were quite optimistic. 
Professor Beckurts pointed out 
that according to recent studies 
made by the German firm of 
Lurgi, one of the leaders in the 
field, gas made from cheaply pro¬ 
duced coal is already price com¬ 
petitive with liquid natural gas 
imported by the Federal Republic 
or with the revised natural gas 
prices to be charged by Holland. 
Considering India's vast resources 
of coal and taking into considera¬ 
tion the important aspect of 
foreign exchange conservation, 
coal gasification promises to be 
a very interesting proposition for 
India, the members felt. 

ATOMIC SEMINAR 

Parallel with the new science 
cooperation programme, Indo- 
German collaboration in the fields 
of peaceful uses of energy and 
space research, which served as 
the model for the new agreement 
is progressing well. The recent 
seminar on “Utilisation Of 
Thorium In Power Reactors" at 
Trombay, was attended by five 
German nuclear scientists. Some 
of the new projects discussed at 
the seminar were questions of 
safe disposal of radioactive waste 
products, and the repair and main¬ 
tenance of power reactors — all 
problems of high practical signi¬ 
ficance in which both India and 
Germany can benefit from their 
considerable fund of experience. 
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Postal Courses in Science 

Planned 


THE Mysore University is 
thinking of introducing science 
and vocational courses in the 
Institute of Correpsondence 
Course, Vice-Chancellor D. 
Javare Gowda said at Mysore. 

In an address read in his ab¬ 
sence at a function arranged to 
distribute degree certificates to 
the second batch of graduates of 
the Institute of Correspondence 
Courses, Prof. Gowda said at 
present facilities for postal course 
in humanities and commerce 
subjects were available. He felt 
that the introduction of science 
and vocational courses may not 
pose problems. The institute, the 
first in South India, had become 
quite popular with students from 
not only various parts of the 
country but also among some 
foreign students. 

Addressing the “Mini Convo¬ 
cation.” Mr. D. V. Urs. Registrar 
of the University, said the univer¬ 
sities should become the centres 
of change and this implied an 
urgent need for imaginative re¬ 
construction of society. 

“We cannot imaginatively le- 
construct a society unless we gear 
the educational system to the 
cultural life of a society. In de¬ 
mocratic countries the agencies 
that were traditionally set apart 
to change society had not lived 
upto their expectations. Now the 
youth felt that the universities 
should initiate the change, Mr. 
Urs added. 

Mr. Urs felt it was his firm 
conviction that this change and 
transformation of society could 
not be ushered in by the profes¬ 
sional revolutionaries. The events 
in Gujarat, Bihar and elsewhere 
were proof that sporadic move¬ 
ments could not easily dislodge 
the vested interests. 

Mr. Urs indicted the Indian 
universities . as ^centres which 
promote vested interests. I am 
sure you are astonished to hear 
from the Registrar of a univer¬ 
sity such a statement, I know 


no natural law or man-mad e 
law that stipulates that the Re¬ 
gistrars should not think,” he 
said. 

Education in our society in 
the past served to promote caste, 
class privileges and prestige. 
“What we had today in the so 
ciety is that there are only two 
classes, the ruled and the ruling. 
In these two categories we can 
safely bring the entire social 
panorama and analyse the ills 
and evils that are eating into 
the very vitals of our society.*’ 
be added. 

Basic Imbalances 
in Education 

THE multifarious problems 
plaguing our universities were 
due to a basic imbalance among 
the primary, secondary and higher 
education systems in the country, 
observed Dr. Nthar Ranjan Roy. 
the eminent scholar in the course 
of his address at the annual 
convocation of the Jadavpur Uni¬ 
versity recently. 

Dr. Roy regretted that much of 
the commitment made in the 
Indian constitution to eradicate 
illiteracy from the country remai¬ 
ned to be fulfilled even after 25 
years of independence. This was 
a “great disgrace to the nation*', 
he said. According to him, “our 
primary educaton system** was 
“paralytic” and the secondary one 
was “devitalized”. These were 
the “foundations’* on which the 
higher education system in the 
country stood. The limited resou¬ 
rces available should, therefore, 
be utilized for dissemination of 
primary education. 

He was unhappy that there had 
been so far no attempt by author 
rities at the helm of affairs to go 
into the roots of the problems 
leading to the crises. During 
the past 15 years or so, the Uni¬ 
versities in the country had un- 


PERSONAL ! 

Prof, C.S. Jha has taken over s 
as Director of the Indian Insti- , 
tute of Technoloy, Kharagpur, j 
w.e.f. November 6, 197*4. 

Prof. Amlan Datta has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
North Bengal University w.e.f. 
November 8, 1974, 

Shri B.D. Bhatt has taken over 
as Vice-Chancellor of Garhwal 
University w.e.f. December 1, j 
1974. 

Prof. R.C. Mehrotra has taken i 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
University of Delhi w.e.f. 
December 8. 1974. i 

Shri M.R. Appa Rao has taken i 
over a* Vice-Chancellor of i 
Andhra University wc.f. 
December 18, P>74. 

Dr. Jagdish Lai has been ap- 
appointed Direciur of UT. 
Kanpjr. 

Shri S P. PanJe has been ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor of | 

G.B. Pa n t U n i \ ervity cf Agricul- 
turc and Technology, Pani¬ 
na gar. 

Shri Birnu) Chandra Kundu 
has taken as the first Regis¬ 
trar of Bid him Chandra Krislri 
Vtshwa Vidyalnva w.e f. Octo¬ 
ber 14. 1974. 

Shn M S Rumamurthy has 
taken over os* Registrar of | 
Indian School of Mines w.e.f. 
December 12. J974. 

l 

dergonc a tremendous change as 
the foreign Universities. But. 
ne ; ther the University centres nor 
the authorities seemed to have 
paid much attention to this mat¬ 
ter Though modernization of 
textbooks, examination reforms, 
participation of students in Uni¬ 
versity administration, facilities for 
research and sports were neces¬ 
sary, they would not serve as a 
panacea for all troubles, he ob¬ 
served. 

The Chancellor cf the Univer¬ 
sity, Mr. A.L. Dias, made an 
earnest plea to the student 
world to start a campaign not only 
for examination reform but also 
to guarantee the “fairness and 
integrity” of the examination sys¬ 
tem. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Mathematics 

I. Mehrok, Tejcnderjjt Singh. Some estimates of univa¬ 
lent and multivalent analytical function. Kanpur University. 

Operation* Research 

f. Sen, Prasenjit. On some network and reliability opti¬ 
mization modeh in operations research. University of Delhi. 

Physics 

1. Agrawal, Gonvind Prasad Application of angular spec¬ 
trum to optical coherence and nonlinear optics. LIT., Delhi. 

2. Lakshmanan, M. Studies on the dynamics of certain son- 
linear systems and field models. University of Madras. 

3. Lakshman Rao, J. Studies on the optical absorption 
spectra of some first group transition metal ions in certain in¬ 
organic and organic crystals. Venkateswara University. 

4. Mallikaijur. Rao, S.P. Ultrasonic studies in liquid by 
reverberation technique. Osmania University. 

5. Mohan. S. Studies in. solid state physics: Effect of tempe¬ 
rature on electrical conductivity and Hall Effect in thin films of 
silver and copper Venkateswara University. 

6. Nagi Reddy. B P. Studies in low temperature: Elastic 
and thermal properties of some ferrites. Venkateswara 
University. 

7. Ptabhat Singh. Electron difraction studies of some 
vacuum deposited semiconducting thm films. University of 
Poona. 

8. Ranganath, G.S, Some theoretical studies on the opti¬ 
cal properties of single and polycrysiallinc media. Bangalore 
University 

9. Sengupta, K. Study of the equatorial ionosphere 
Gujarat University. 

Chemistry 

1. Daspurkavustha. Bibha&h Chandra. Studies on the pre¬ 
parations. reactions and structures of 4-methyl azobenzcne-2- 
sulphenyl compounds. University of Gauhati. 

2. Dutta. Krishna Investigation on the analysis of trace 
amounts of inorganic substances. University of Bardwan. 

3. Gandhi, Vasant Ganapatdas. Studies in polymeriza¬ 
tion with Ziegfcr-naita type catalyst systems. University of 
Poona. 

4. Joshi, Jayamilal Ourgashanlcer. Studies in mixed ligand 
chelates. M.S. University of Baroda. 

5. Kulfcami, Pralhad Shiva ram. Studies on unimolecular 
ion decompositions induced by elcctror- impact. University of 
Poona. 

t 6- Maladkar, Nilkanth Keshav. The metabolism of arom¬ 
atic aminoaetds £-tyro»ine and £-phenylalanine by strepto 
mycca aurcofadens and its relation to the biosynthesis of 
chiortetracycline. University of Poona. 

7. Mali, Ragho Shivaxam. New syntheses of heterocyclic 
compounds. University of Poona. 

8. Mali, Shivaji lshwar. Kinetics of fast reactions m solu¬ 
tion. University of Poona. 

9. Mandat, Prabhat Kumar. Studies on the viscosity of 
electrolytic solutions. University of Burdwan. 

10. Namjoshj, Anant Ganesh. Synthesis of heterocyclic 
compounds. University of Poona. 

11. Patel, A.R. Physico-chemical studies on never dxkd 
cotton. Gujarat Univenity. 

tl Rangnath, Shelar Ashok. Synthesis and study of sane 
biologically active compounds. Shivaji University. 

, 13. Sai Prakash, P.K. A kinetic study of some aspects of 
eridatiou of oignnic substrates. Osmania Univenity. 


14. Shrivastava, V.B. Helo and unsaturated carbohydrates. 
Gujarat University. 

15. Trivedi, I.M. Grafting of vinyl menomers textile fib¬ 
res. Gujarat University 

16. Uppal, Kharak Singh. Studies of new stationary phases 
and their application in gas liquid chromatography. Univer¬ 
sity of Poona. 

Earth Sdeaw 

1. Aichuta Rao, Dasu. Air borne magnetic surveys ova 
certain regions in India and their evaluation in relation to geo¬ 
logy and structure. Andhra University. 

2. Ghare, Mukund Anant. Stratigraphy and palaeonto¬ 
logy of the Bagh beds of Narmada Valley. University of Poona. 

3. Subba Rao, Chandu. Studies on some aspects of hydro¬ 
geology of ChandrapaJem Basin. Andhra University. 

4. Tapaswi, Prakash Madhusudan. Bivalvio from the 
upper cretaceous of Tnchiitopoly District. India. University 
of Poona. 

Engineering & Technology 

1. Chifcate, Padmakar Prabhak&r. Static and dynamic 
analysis of machine tool welded structures and stiffness of joints, 
used in machine tools. University of Poona. 

2. Majumdar, Alok Kumar. Flame stabilization by wall 
rices.*. University of Burdwan. 

3. Prem Vrat. On the optimisation of rotating float in the 
closed loop stochastic inventory systems. 1,1.T. Delhi. 

4. Saxena, L.M. Investigation of heat transmission in four 
stroke C1. engines. University of Jabalpur. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

1. Chakravarty, Manjuia. Inheritance of planter intertri- 
radial ridge-count (a-b, b-c, c-d, a-e or a-f, d-e or Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

Biology 

1. Deoray, Shivram Dagaji. Studies on fangi in the ihjzos- 
phere of the grape vine, Vitis vinifera (L.). Var. Thompson 
seedless with special reference to their biochemical activities. 
University of Poona. 

2. Ramachandr&n Nayar. P.V. Studies on the primary pro¬ 
duction in the Indian seas. University of Cochin. 

3. Saved, Shokat Munir. Studies on wound infection ut 
Baroda with special reference to boctetiological dynamics, the 
effects of nutrition, immuAoresponseand therapy on the process 
of healing. M.S. University of Baroda. 

Botany 

1 > Arora, Om Pr akas h . Cytogenetical study of some orna¬ 
mental verbenas. Kanpur University. 

2. Kshirsagar, Mainavati Krishnarao. In vitro studies is 
ferns. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Kushari Debi Prasad. Physiological and biochemical 
control of adventitious root formation, in hypocotyj cutting of 
Phaseolus mungo (L.) and leaf cuttings of Coleus blumie (Benth). 
University of Burdwan. 

4. Rishi, Yeshwant Vfchnupant. Nitrogen mctaboliim of 
leguminous plants. University of Poona. 

Zoology 

1. Jan, Nisar Ahmad. Qualitative and quantitative studies 
on the food of some adult and young fishes from Dal Lake, 
Kashmir, correlated with hydrological factors. University of 
Kashmir. 
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Z. Khan. Mohamed Zraudidin. Studies on the seif-ditferen- 
tinting and induction capacities of the post-nodal pieces treated 
with nucleosides. University of Poona. 

3. Munnaf. Kothanda Raman. Cytological, cytocherai- 
cal and autoradiographic studies of spermatogenesis in Gryllo- 
talpa fbssor Scudder. University of Delhi. 

4. Pandharr. Arvind Babanrao. Morphological, hcsto- 
chcmical and cyrochemicai study of certain glandular structures 
of the earthworm and the leech. University of Poona. 

5. Peer, Santo&h. A study on the Weberian ossicles of some 
Kashmir fishes with their development in Schizotharax esocinus 
Hackel. University of Kashmir. 

6. Sringararchari, A. Upid metabolism in relation to muscle 
function of the denervated muscle of a selected vertebrate. 
Bangalore University. 

7. Tclang, Nityanand Trimbak. In vitro studies on the 
effects of hydrazine on the morphogenesis of chick embryos in 
understanding the mechanism of its action. University' of Poona. 

Agricalturt 

1. Konde, Bhaskarrao Kashi ram. Studies on streptomy- 
cctes from the soils of Maharashtra State. Mahatma Phule 
Krishi Vidyapeeth. 

2. Kore, Sadashiv Shankar. Studies on genus curvularia in 
pests in Maharashtra State. Mahatma Phule Krishi Yidya- 
peeth. 

3. Mishra, Chander Hart. A study of heterosis and herita- 
bility erf some economic characters in hot set and locally adop¬ 
ted varieties of tomato. Kanpur University. 

Hook Science 

1 . Sharada, B. Biochemical assessment of riboflavin nutri¬ 
tional status. Vcnkatwwara University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

h Pereira. Jeane-Manc. Career women: A psychological 
study. Osman/a University. 

Sociology 

1. Adyanthaya, Hira Bhojaraj. The rural immigrants in 
an urban setting. University of Poona. 

2. Sharma, Someswaram Subbaraya. Gandhian approach 
to social change: A comparative study. University of Poona. 

Economics 

1. Mehta, S.B. Some aspects of price behaviour in India 
during 1951-52 to 1968-69. Gujarat University. 

Z Raghavachari. Vimaia. The state and the Indian sugar 
industry, 1956-70. University of Poona. 

3. Rajnganathao. Hemmige Narasimbachar. Vital registra¬ 
tion hi Maharashtra. University of Poona. 

Edueatkm 

f. Deshpande, Balkrishna Sharmarao. Madhyayugcen 
Marathi santvangmayavdara anaupacharik shikshan: Mukh- 
yatvc Sri Sant Gyaneshwar, Namdev, Eknafh, Tukaram, Ram- 
das. University of Poona. 

2. Karma H, Ravindra Pandurang. A comparative study of 
the development of education in the new conquests and the 
old conquests of Goa between 1910 and 1961. University of 
POona. 

3. JCaul, Kuna) Kumari. Horizontal versus vertical 
development of intelligence. Kanpur University. 

HUMANITIES 

PMaaophy 

1. Barnabas, Manorama. A study in the philosophy of 
social change: The ideas erf some liberal thinker* of 19th 
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century Maharashtra and their relevance to modernization. 
University of Poona. 

2. Kocher. Manjula. Shrimad Bhagwat Gita kee samkaleen 
vyakhya: Ttfak, Gandhi va Aurobtndo ke vishesJi sandharbh 
mein. University of Indore. 

Linguistics 

1. Dahal. Ballabh Mani Sharma- A description of Nepali: 
Literary and colloquial. University of Poona. 

2. Taka wale, Prabhakar Anandrao, A linguistic study of 
Ardhakathanaka. University of Poona. 

literature 

Sanskrit 

I. Grover. Nilam. Anandalahari and its commentaries. 
University of Delhi. 

?. Jha, Parmanand Dcvirahasytraya aur Gaytri. K.S. 
Darbhanga Sanskrit University 

3. Sharma, Shambhu Datt. City-life as depicted in Sanskrit 
literature. University of Delhi. 

Hindi 

I. Barham, Balkrishna Sadashiv. Adhunik Hindi aur 
Marathi bhashaon mein prayukt sanyukt knyaon ka adhyayan. 
University of Poona. 

2 Bhardwaj, Narayan. Comparative s'udy of historical 
novels in Hindi a"d Gujarati literature. M S. Unjvcrvjry of 
Baroda. 

3. Hari Bhan Singh, Manasottar R.tm Kavyon mem lok 
tatwa. Kanpur University. 

4. Kohli. Sun,idcr Kumar. Hindi Krishan kavya poram- 
para ke sandharbh mem adhunik Krishan Lavra ka mulyankan. 
University of Jammu 

5. Malik. Promila. Premchandoitar Hindi upanyus sahitva 
(upto 1950) mein Gandhivad. University of Delhi. 

6. Mishra, Lai it a. Acharva Shiv ftxyan Sahai Lee 
anekmukhi Hindi sewa evam kriti ka mulyankan. Kanpur 
University. 

7. More. Shhaji Hari. Sevadas Niranjani vyaklitvi aur 
kritryv; Ek anushilan. 169$ V,S- to P98 V.S University of 
Poona. 

8. Sarish Kumar. Ritikalecn vukavya mein rimatwj 
University of Delhi. 

9. Sharma. Bal Kri&han. Dogn aur Hindi mein samyataiha 
vaishamya. University of Jammu. 

10. Tiwari, Ramji. Swarantcryottar Hindi samiksha mcm 
kavya mulyft. University of Poona. 

Urdu 

I . Khan, Salahud-Din. Shefta’s life and works. University 
of Delhi. 

Marathi 

1. Kadwc, Krishna Keduji. Marathi Kadambarichya samik- 
sha vangmayaebe swarup am vikas, 1965 to 1935. University of 
Poona. 

2. Pundlik, Pa war Sudhakar. Marathcshahitecl parti ar up 
gsdyachevangmayecn samikshan, 1650 to 1750. Shiwyi 
University. 

3. Vyawaharc. Shared Bapurao. HingoO taJukyatil lok- 
sahityacha vjvechak abhyas. Marathwada University. 

Tamil 

I. Indira, P5, A critical study of Tiruvacagam. University 
of Madras. 

Ktmnada 

!. Mallanagouda, Bsradar Sanganagouda. Nagavanm-IJ 
as a franunanan. Karnatak University. 



Teh*?* 

l.btedannHohawro, Ootantla. A critique on Dhurjati. 
AndbA Uni«r§«y. 

2 Namyana Rao, Velcheni. Revolution in modem Tdugu 
poetry. Andhra University. 

History 

1 HanumaptHan, JCr»hnaswamy Ranganathan Untoucha- 
bility m Tamilgam: Ancient and medieval upto 1500 A.D. 
University of Madras. 


2. Natrqjan, Champaklakshmi. Society culture in the 
Deccan from 2nd century D.C, to 10th centisy A.D, Marath- 
wada University. 

Geography 

1. Deka, Phani Dhar. Spatial and temporal stabilities of 
the Indian and the American urban system: A comparative 
study. University of Gauhati. 

2. Parmer, Jawaminh Kodarbhai. Urban geography of 
Kapadwanj. M.S. University of Barodx 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF INDORE, 
INDORE 

Uni versify House, 
Indore-452 001 


No. Estt-IH '21 >;74 Dated- 5-12-74 
Advertisement 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
following posts in the University Teach¬ 
ing Departments:— 


fications mentioned in (t), (ii) & (iii) 
above. 

(b> Lecturers: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications same as shown at 2 
fa) (u for the post of Professor. A re¬ 
search degree in the subject or experi¬ 
ence of teaching degree and'or post¬ 
graduate classes will be a desirable quali¬ 
fication. Knowledge of Hindi will be 
desirable 

NOTES 

In For the post of Lecturers in Edu¬ 
cation the candidates should have ob¬ 


Post 

Dcpartmcni-wisc number of probable vacancies 


Education Physic* 

Life Sciences 

Professor 

1 1 

— 

Lecturer 

y _ 

y 


2. QUALIFICATIONS AND PAY 
SCALES: 

(a) Professor; Rs. 1100-50-1300-60 
1600. 

(i) A first or second Class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

(ii) Either a degree of Ihe Doctorate 
or published work of high standard. 

(iii) Not less than to years experience 
of Post-graduate teaching and experience 
of successfully guiding research, (Details 
must be given). 

In the case of a candidate of excep¬ 
tional merit the Executive Council may, 
on the recommendations of the Selection 
Committee and with the prior approval 
of ihe Kuiadhipati, relax any of the quali¬ 


tained their bachelor’s degree with (a\ 
Botan>. Zoology and Chemistry: or (b) 
Home Science; or (c) History and Eco¬ 
nomics, and should have ofTered, metho¬ 
dology oT teaching at B. Ed. level, in 
above subjects respectively. They must 
give full details of specialisation at 
M-Ed. level. 

(ii) For Ihe Department of Life Sci¬ 
ences candidates should possess speciali¬ 
sation in any one or more of the follow¬ 
ing subjects:—Physiology, Genetics, Bio¬ 
physics and Ecology. 

3. The above scales carry with them 
dearness allowance and the benefit of 
Contributory Provident Fund in accor¬ 
dance with the rules of the University. 
A higher start can be given to deserving 
candidates. 


4. Applications should be mads on 
a plain paper giving name, date of birth, 
particulars of academic career (from 
High/High Secondary School onwards 
w ith attested copies of marks statement), 
experience, published research work 
etc. along with a crossed Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 7/- marked payable 
to Registrar, University of Indore, 
Indore-1 Applications should reach the 
undersigned not laier than the 31st 
Janaary 1975. The envelope should be 
marked “Application for the post of 

---Department of-*\ 

Separate applications should be made 
for each post. 

5. Candidates already in service 
should apply through proper channel. 
Candidates selected for interview will be 
required to travel at their own expenses. 
Those who have applied for the posts 
of Lecturer in the Department of Life 
Sciences in response to the previous ad¬ 
vertisement dated 24-12-73 need not 
apply again but only intimate whether 
their applications be considered. 

6. The University reserves the right to 
fill up or not to fill up the posts adver¬ 
tised s nd x r tc call onlv selected candi¬ 
dates for interview. 

7. The number of posts can be in¬ 
creased or decreased according to re¬ 
quirements and sanction. 


A.G. Sharma 
REGISTRAR 
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International Congress of 
Mathematicians 


about latest mathematical research 
and to make personal contacts 
possible among mathematicians 
of the world. 


Da. V, Krishnamurthy, Acting 
Deputy Director, BITS, was one 
of the few Indian mathematicians 
who participated in the Interna* 
tional Congress of Mathemati¬ 
cians held at Vancouver. British 
Columbia, Canada. He pre¬ 
sented a paper on “A Problem 
of Tree Counting Related to 
Finite Maximal Connected 
Topologies”. 

The first International Con¬ 


gress of Mathematicians was held 
in 1897 in Zurich. The present one 
was the 17th and about 1000 
mathematicians from all over the 
world attended it. The sequence 
of the Congresses was interrupted 
twice during the two world wars, 
otherwise it has been held once 
every four years smcc 1900, when 
it met in Paris, The purpose of 
the Congresses is to exchange 
and disseminate information 


After the Second World War, 
at every Congress two high rank¬ 
ing Mathematicians were selected 
and awarded the Fields* Medal 
in recognition of their outstand¬ 
ing contribution to Mathematics. 
Last year the Fields* medals went 
to Prof. H. Bombeiri of Italy for 
his work m Partial Differential 
Equations and Number Theory 
and to Prof. D. Mumford of the 
United States of America for his 
work in Algebric Geometry. 


National Scholarships for Study Abroad, 1975-76 

Applications are invited from Indian nationals and subjects of Sikkim for award of 50 (fifty) 
National Scholarships for study abroad covering (i) Undergraduate Studies (first degree course), 
(ii) Post-graduate Studies leading to Ph D. Degree, and (iii) Post-doctoral Reaserch/Specialised 
Training. 

Eight scholarships are reserved for undergraduate studies (four in the field of Humanities and 
Social Sciences and four for Natural and Physical Sciences); thirty scholarships are earmarked 
for post-graduate studies leading to Ph D.; and twelve scholarships will be awarded for post¬ 
doctoral research/specialised training. Regarding (ii) & (iii) above, awards will be made so as 
to secure a dispersal of the scholarships among different subject-fields, having regard to the 
special needs of the country. 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY: Scholarships for undergraduate studies are restricted to the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: 

HUMANITIES Sc SOCIAL SCIENCES : 1. English Language St Literature (for universi¬ 
ties in U.K. only); 2. French Language Sc Literature (for universities in France only); 3. British/ 
European History/Ancient Greek & Roman Studies; 4. Economics; 5. Sociology and Anthropo¬ 
logy. NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: f. Physics; 2. Chemistry; 3. Mathematics;4. 
Biological Sciences; 5. Earth Sciences (Geology. Geography,Geo-Chemistry, Geo-Physics, etc.). 

ELIGIBILITY 

(a) UNDER-GRADUATE STUDIES ; Qnlificattoas: Candidates should have passed first 
degree examination — (B.A./B.Sc./B.A. (Hons)/B Sc. (Hons) — of an Indian university with first 
or high second class or 56% marks in lieu thereof. Alternatively, they should have obtained first 
class at the previous public examination. Those who have already secured admission in a university/ 
college abroad may be given preference. Age: Between 19 and 24 years as on October 1, 1975 

(b) POST-GRADUATE STUDIES LEADING TO PH.D. DEGREE : Qaaltflcaties: First 
class Master’s degree in Engineering/ Technology or a first class Master's degree in other subjects 
(where no division class is awarded, minimum 60% marks will be taken as first class). Those who 
have already secured adminission in a university/college abroad will be given preference. AGE: 
Below 28 years as on October I, 1975—relaxable upto 3 years for SC/ST candidates. 

(c) POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH[SPECIALISED TRAINING : Qnalfficatioas: A docto¬ 
rate degree in the subject-field and at least five years* experience in research/teaching/mdu&try. 
Age: Below 33 years as cm October 1, 1975 — relaxable for SC/ST candidates. 

MEANS TEST: Only those candidates whose parent^*/guardian’s income from all sources 
(during the period Oct. 75 — Sept. 76) would be less than Rs. 1,000 per month are eligible. If the 
applicant is employed his/her salary will also be taken into account. 

LAST DATE for receipt of applications is January 31,1975. Forms will be supplied opto 
January 25. For detailed terms and conditions, application form, etc., please write enclosing an 
unstamped self-addressed envelope (28 cm x 12 cm) to: 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION Sc SOCIAL WELFARE 


NS-5 Section 1. RoomAriHSESfiAftna. Sha&tri R ha van. 
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A list of select articles called from Periodicals received in AIU 

Library during December, 1974 


EDUCATION \L PHILOSOPHY 

l| M H TT f S.K. "education for development and social justice.** 
New Frontiers in Education 4(3); July 74:29*39. 

Joseph, Kettfc. ’’Pursuit of truth or relevance?** Times Higher 

Education Supplement (161); 15 Nov. 74:15. 

M^trrell, Jack. “New competency-based education plans let 
students find Own way to goals.” Chronicle cf Higher Educa¬ 
tion 8(24); 18 March 74:3. 

On* G.M. and Dave* P.H. “Innovative education.** University 
News 13(12); Dx 74:10-11. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

p.T. “Training of student leaders in Colleges.** 
New Frontiers in Education 4 (3): July 74:79-88. 

Pfcskoir* Abu. “Are college students educable?** Journal of 
Higher Education 45(3); March 74: 184-196 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

"Consultation on higher education and social justice.** New 
Frontier itc Education 40); July 74:89-99. 

Das, Hhukar Quadra. "Academic indiscipline.** University 

News 12(11); Nov 74:1,8 

Das Gupta* \my*. "Rot: of higher educational institutions in 
development.** University News 12(12); Dec 74:4-6 

Prmi, Kmm N- “Educa kmal opportunities for the scheduled 
castes: Role of protec tve discrimination in equalisation.** 
Economic and Political Weekly 9(45-46); 9 Nov 74:1902-5, 
1907, 1909-1910. 

“Reverse transfer of technology.** Mainstream 13 (11-12); 
16 Nov 74:43-50. 

Sadly, Malcebu G- “Higher education's expansion outlook 
held almost unlimited: Chronicle of Higher Education 8(32); 
13 May 74:4. 

Shit*, Edward. “Universities seduced by flattery of society's 
expectations.** Times Higher Education Supplement (161 >; 
If Nov 74:11. 

Upftdfcywy*, MJL. “Legal aspects of equality of educational 
opportunities m India**. Journal of the Bar Council of India 
3(1-3); Feb-May 74:133-41. 

teaching and research 

Barton* James. “Experiment in group teaching.** New 
Frontiers In Education 4(3); July 74: 54-60. 

Gftb, France*. “When the end of lectures brings a flutter to 
the Student heart**. Times Higher Education Supplement 
<154); 27 Sept 74:4 

Hatey, AH* “Research life**. Times Higher Education 
Suppkmmt (164); 6 Dec. 74:5. 


Meaoa, I.C. “Research in Indian universities.” New Fron¬ 
tiers in Education 4(3); July 74:61-78. 

Payne* N.P. "Teacher training tossed on the horns of a dilem¬ 
ma.” Times Higher Education Supplement (158); 25 Oct. 
74:6. 

SrimaAy, AX. “Study oi doctoral dissertations.” University 
News 12(l0>; Oct 74:14-16. 

PROFESSION kL EDUCATION 

Dassaui* Bdra. “Education and industry” University News 

121(12); Dec. 74:12-13. 

Dias* CJ. “Legal education and the legal profession,” 
Journal of the Bar Council of India 3(1-2); Feb-May 
74: 102-11. 

Kaufman, L-aara. "Law studies essential in social work train¬ 
ing”. Times Higher Education Supplement (150); 30 Aug. 
74:3. 

Sithe, $.P. “Legal education: Is a national law school neces¬ 
sary.” Economic and Political Weekly 9 (39); 28 Sort. 
74: 1643:5. 

Umm Shankar Prasad. “Our commerce education”. Univer¬ 
sity News 12(12); Dec. 74: 3, 13. 

EVALUATION 

Caldwell, Edward. “Analysts of an innovation (CLEP).” 
Journal of Higher Education 44(9); Dx. 73 : 698-702. 

Hoare, Derrick. “Keeping chemistry students up to the mark.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (164); 6 Dec. 74:9. 

Singhs, HS. “Choice in question papers.” New Frontiers 
in Education 4(3); July 74:47-53. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

“Cold shoulder for participation ” Times Higher Education 
Supplement (159); 1 Nov. 74:11. 

“Confrontation on the campus”. (Editorial) Times Higher 
Education Supplement (159); 1 Nov. 74: 12. 

Halsey, A.H. “Quality and authority in British universities.” 

Times Higher Education Supplement (159); 1 Nov. 74:13. 

Kl^, Edmund. “Wind of change rocks both east and west.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (159); 1 Nov. 74:10. 

Miller, Treace. “Word afld the vessel of liberty” 77mes 
Higher Education Supplement (161); 15 Nov. 74:7. 

“Senate of 360 proposed for Edinburgh university” Times 
Higher Education Supplement (161); 13 Nov. 74:10. 

“Study with a purpose.” Tmts Higher Education Supplement 
(161); 15 Nov. 74:15. 

“Universities criticized for lack of accountability.” Times 
Higher Education Supplement (159); 1 Nov. 74:11. 



And his future was bright once again. 


' A year ago, there was a day that 
threatened to be his.darkest Ilia retina 
needed Immediate surgery, it needed 
a laser beam. And it was not available 
la India. A bright future hang by a 
deader thread. 

Wiyggre contacted. The call went 
ttona^MaiHwnts and the hunt 1 
began. Sehonds ticked by, as AcHndia 
taff combed hospitals around the world. 
The tension coded when the equipment 
wan finally found in Mannheim. 
Weflew the child to Frankfurt* another 
&jcSne pooled in its effort and flew him 
on to Maitfthetm. 

9bjly,«kenhechuesa 
. battafiy* picks a hooch of flowers,. 

: Mes things,bright and beautiful,, - s 
we fed proud of our job.The job of 
r q w^Nt^ eb pt e frpm one place 
toaootber. Sometimes, even from 
*i*|a*s» to light . v v 


We have a wide network of 
communication facilities to help you i, 
any situation. We have 129 offices 
and U destinations the world over. So 
yon have friends in almost every 
part of the world. Friends who so out 
of thdr way if you should need 
something out of the way. Try us and 
well make you an AiHndian, 








KBUCATtoM * MitncH * Febriunry 1975 Re. 1J 


CHNOMtCUC . OF 



At the 62nd Indian Science Congress 



Or. (Mr*.} Rfrhwi Chattetjee (PreeWtfnt), Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, 
PfQft* R.C, Mehrotra, (Vlce*Ch'anceliof, Delhi University) and Lt Governor, of DeBil. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUNMBRAO MttSHI VTOYAPHTIH, 
MmGAStAKOU 

Airem, renal n*.»cVW i 
f 

APPLICATIONS In the prescribed 
Forms are invited on or before 

notary p«b in ** W «* 

1 ^ 400 - 40 * 40 ^ 50 - 950 /- 


1. Assistant Professor of Animal 
Husbandly A Dairying. 

2. Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Extension. 

3. Assistant Professor of Statistics. 


4. Assistant P ro fe s sor of Statistics. 



far 


at Sr. No. I 


(a) Bachelor's degree in Agriculture of 
this University or a degree of any other 
University/Institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
whit at least 45% marks in the aggre¬ 
gate or with the Course Credit and 
Internal Evaluation System of Education 
(Semester of Trimester). 

And 

(b) Master’s degree ia Agriculture (in 
the subject concerned)-of this University 
or a de gr ee of any other University/ 
Institute recognised as such by thh 
University as equivalent thereto with 
p ap er s only or with papers and research 
and with at least 45% mules in the 
a ggreg ate or with research on ly or with 
tteOourse Credit and Internal Eva¬ 
luation System of Education (Semester 
or Trimester). 

fTnatflntlm far the pests at Sr. No. 3 
•ad Sr, No. 4 shore 


(a) Bachelor's degree in Science of any 
University or in Agriculture orVeten- 
nsy Sdenoe of this Uiuvershy or a deg¬ 
ree of any other University/Institute re¬ 
cognised os such by this University as 
Mdvflksl thereto wish at least 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with the Course 
Credit and Seoul Evaluation System 
of Educate (Semester or Trimester) 

And 


(b) Masted degree i» Science with 
Statistics of any Unjvershy/Iitstftute with 


and with at least 45%niatk* m the aggre¬ 
gate or wfch research only or wrfb the 
Ctoerie Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Educa tion (Semester or Tri¬ 
mester). 


2. Age 

Not more than 30 years as on 28-2; 
.1913 retreat** opto 5 years « case of 


candidates betonams to Scheduled Carte/ 
TtmesAHhvBaSimid Oasses^Norendsc 
Tribes. Hie age limit wiH not apply re 
persons already in service of the Cfovern- 
mant of Inda/Statc Go v ernme nt or this 
University or any other University. 

3. For details and application Forms 
please write to the Assistant Kegirtiar, 
(ErtabKshrocnt). Puqjabrao Krishi 


the Faculty of Vetcrirary Science carry¬ 
ing the pay scrip of Rs. 4 00 4 03 4 0 -30- 
959/- hi the foftowtng sublets:— 

1. Anatomy—2 Posts 

2. Bacteriology ~1 Put 

3. Anhnal Nutrition—I Fort 

(2> Qaallflrart— 


— 

2 posts 

; In the Faculty of 
> Agriculture. 

— 

4 ports 


— 

2 posts J 


1 

In the Faculty of 

— 

1 post 

Veferinaiy 

Science. 


_ J _ 

Vjdyapeeth, p.o. Kri&lunagar. A kola 
(Maharashtra), enclosing (j> a crossed 
Indian Postal Order for Rv 2/- towards 
the cost or application Form and (K> 
a self addressed unstamped envelope of 
the sire of 10 c.m.s. *23 c.m.e. Roques) 
for Forms must specify adv er tis em e n t 
No., Name of the port and Sr. No. of 
the post. 


(a) Bachelor’s degree in Veterinary 
Science of this University or a degree of 
any other Unncrsity/lnstfcute recognised 
as such bv this University as equivalent 
thereto with aiteast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit and 
Internal Evaluation System of Education 
(Semester or Trimester). 

And 

(b) Master's degree in Veterinary 
Science (in the subject concerned) of 
this University or a degree of anv other 
University.institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with papers only or with papers and 
research only with attcari 45% marks m 
the aggregate or with research only or 
with Ute Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Semes¬ 
ter or Trimester). 


4. Applications complete in all res¬ 
pects should reach the Registrar. Pun* 
jabrao Krishi Vhttiyapeeth. P.O. Krishi- 
nagar, Akok (Maharashtra* together 
with the registration fee of Rs. 8 - 
(Etghi only) (non.-refundablc) paid 
through a crossed Indian Postal Orders 
latest by the 24-2-1975. 

5. Incomplete application* and those 
received after the due date shall not be 
considered and no correspondence 
thereon shall be entertained. Payment 
of all fees must be made through Crossed 
Indian Postal Orders payable to the Com¬ 
ptroller, Pun jabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth, 
Akola. persons abady in service must 
apply through proper channel. 

6. The University does not bind itself 
tecall all the qualified candidates 
applied for interview by (he Selection 
Committee. Those called for inter¬ 
view, however, will have to appear for 
the same at their own cost. 

P.O. Kriahinagar. S.P. Kokate 

Akola. REGISTRAR 

Dated the 22-1-75 


KUNJABRAO KRISHI VUMfAPEETH 

PX>. tOHSHINAGAR* AKOLA 
(MAHARASKIRA) 

Adwtiaenaa* No. BCA/4774 


0) A«e 

Not more than 30 yean as on 24-2-75. 
Relaxation in ape » allowed to the 
employees of this or any other Univer¬ 
sity in India. Central and State Govt., 
Scheduled Caste, Tribe* and Other 
Backward Classes to the ctxicnt per¬ 
missible under rules. 

(4) Prescribed Application Forms and 
instructions an: obtainable cm request 
from Assistant Registrar (Establishment ) 
Of this University on payment of Rs. 2>« 
as application Form Fee. Applications 
complete in ali respects must reach 
the Reafctrar. Punjabmo Krishi Vidya- 
pceth. Krishi nagar, Akola, Maharashtra, 
together with an application registration 

Fee of Rs. 8/- not later than 24-2*75. 
Payment of fees must be made through 
erased Indian Postal Orders payable 
to die Comptroller. Pun jabrao Krishi 
VMyapecth, Akola, Maharashtra. Re¬ 
quest for Forms must specify advertise¬ 
ment No . name of the Post and Hem No 
and should accompany a self-addressed 
unstamped envelope for each port, at- 
least of the size of 23x10 cm*, in¬ 
dicating thereon the posRs) for which 
Fonnfe) isjare required. Separate ap¬ 
plication with separate Fee, is required 
for each post. 

Persons already in the services must 
forward ihetr applications through pro¬ 
per channel. 

If required Candidates must appear 
for Interview at hie own cost. 


APPLICATIONS in the prescribed P.O. Kriahinagar, 
Form are Invited on or before 2S-M*75 , AKOLA 
for the post of Assistant P t ofeao rs in Dated 22-1-75 


S.P. Kokate 
REGISTRAR 
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62nd Science Congrens 

P. M. Praises Indian 
Nuclear Achievements 


OPENING the 62nd session of 
the Indian Science Congress in 
Delhi, the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi warned the nation that 
forces of violence and disruption 
were at work in the country. 

Mrs. Gandhi said that interna¬ 
tionally the desire to dominate 
had not diminished, but had taken 
on more “subtle*' forms. 

Referring to the recent peaceful 
nuclear explosion by India. Mrs 
Gandhi said: ‘There is increasing 
recognition within the country and 
abroad of the quality of work done 
by our scientists, especially in 
nuclear science and agriculture/' 
She described the experiment as 
a “good job. neatly done and 
without fuss/' 

“Whatever the motivation of 
the Indian scientist, he can hardly 
escape the larger objective of 
Indian science — to create a more 
modern and science-minded so¬ 
ciety free from superstition and 
narrowness. Regardless of the 
protests from our critics, wc must 
firmly keep m view our main aim. 
that is, the eradication of poverty. 

“Should not the capabilities of 
our scientists be used to find 
quick solutions to our urgent pro¬ 
blems. for the increase of agri¬ 
cultural production, for more 
effective family planning program¬ 
mes. for the improvement of com¬ 
munications? Much work in these 
spheres has been done in our 
country but a great deal remains 
and research must be intensified. 
It is the peaceful and beneficial 
use of nuclear energy that at¬ 
tracts us. Can wc afford to ignore 
its great potential for adding to 
our resources and to energy?" she 
asked. 

She said the immediate prob¬ 
lem before the nation was to in¬ 
crease foo(i*jMttdyction and fuel 
outpujglWf^ Jfie^tsdpnts of our 
agri^qran^aeitt(ffi6l&\hould be 
comttiraftdd on fihdfepnew me- 
th#q£$id rcaciivatipg tyd ones 


where necessary of conserving 
resources of water and fertilizer/’ 

The five-day conference dis¬ 
cussed the energy crisis, import 
substitution and reform in the 
examination system. The delegates, 
who attended the conference in¬ 
cluded scientific disciplines such as 
botany, engineering, physics, che¬ 
mistry, geography and physio¬ 
logy. 

Asima Chatterjee’s 
warning 

Dr (Mrs) Asima Chatterjee. 
Dean of the Faculty of Science 
and Head of the Department of 
Chemistry. University College of 
Science, Calcutta, who is the first 
woman President of the Congress, 
in her address warned the Govern¬ 
ment that unemployment among 
science graduates in India was 
assuming grave proportions. 

Dr. (Mrs) Chatterjee said, “This 
can lead all too easily to disap¬ 
pointment, disenchantment, frust¬ 
ration and even resentment, 
amongst some of our ablest young 
citizens. This is not only a 
problem fur our students, but will 
become a problem for society." 

Referring to the unrest in the 
student world. Dr Chatterjee said 
this is au outward manifestation 
of their critical attitude and is 
not confined to India alone. But 
the discontent of the younger 
people is not due to any lack of 
respect for science; rather science 
is receiving a sort of extreme res¬ 
pect which could be described as 
fear, she added. 

Students’ agitations 

“The spectre of unemployment 
is no doubt a drag on their ability 
to devote to study; but that is not 
the sole reason for the general 
display of anger. Because even 
in the more advanced countries, 
{Continued on page It) 


Learning English 


SOME ACADEMIC IMPERATIVES 

MAHAVIR PRASAD JAIN 


Several ‘imperatives’ have, since independence, 
dictated why English should be taught and learnt in 
India. ‘The status imperative' has perhaps exerted 
the greatest pull: otherwise it will be difficult to ex¬ 
plain the proliferation at lower levels of English-medi¬ 
um schools after independence; the lucrative busi¬ 
ness of English teaching ‘clubs', particularly for ladies; 
the rather gibberish lacing of conversation with 
English at "socials’ or at ‘critical’ social/forraal occa¬ 
sions when one has to flaunt superior airs; the gene¬ 
rally charged air of importance around 'Englishwalas,' 
The ‘political imperative' has, in a multilingual nation, 
demanded that it be the ‘link' language. The ‘commer¬ 
cial imperative' has pleaded for it in the interest of 
effective and efficient participation in international tra¬ 
de and commerce. The ‘cultural imperative' has high¬ 
lighted the cultural fall out of learning such a ‘rich’ 
language as English. In the midst of these, the 
‘academic imperative' has tried to claim that English, 
both at school and college levels, be taught and 
learnt for overriding academic considerations. 

While every other imperative seems to ‘succeed', 
it appears that, by and large, the academic imperative 
has come a cropper. English continues to flourish for 
‘socialites’, for the ‘commercial’ world, for cultural 
and political needs as well, but the academic world is 
progressively starving. In general terms, the harass¬ 
ed student, semi-literate in English for his academic 
needs, the faltering researcher unable to comprehend 
research literature available in English and later on 
haltingly and with labour pains trying to deliver his 
research findings in it, the helpless teacher giving up 
in near total despair, are unfailing indicators of the 
state of English for academic needs. No less sym¬ 
ptomatic of it is the shifting official policy from no 
English, to optional English, to limited English. 

At this point, then, it is not unreasonable to ask: 
who has failed the academic world in the teaching 
and learning of English for overriding academic con¬ 
siderations? 

It is a multi-factor failure. The chauvinist of 
‘Indianness’ in Indian education; the new-breed ‘folk¬ 
lorist’ professing that a certain minimal standard of 
English very often quantified at 2,500 words—English 
with 250-350 structure — will serve the academic 
needs of the learner; the ‘prescriptive teacher* more 


concerned with the outdated details of English gram¬ 
mar than with the living language; the language- 
policy ‘expert/specialist' in the layman in the administ¬ 
rative echelons of educational planning in the country 
through his ‘flats' that now English will be taught from 
class U, now from class V, now it stands abolished at 
school level, now it is optional, now it can be taken 
care of through remedial/intensive teaching at the 
university level; the traditional university graduate- 
teacher of English unable to divest himself of 
‘Shakespearean-M.illonic-Wordsworthian burden' of a 
son; the learner in a hurry to learn English with 
little pain and no tears; the ‘entrepreneur' of the Eng- 
lish-teaching industry the world over raising visions 
of speed learning — all have contributed to the con¬ 
fusion and consequently the failure. 

It is significant to note that English is being taught 
and learnt with, a high degree of ‘success as a status 

symbol precisely because there is no confusion a/ld flO 
ambiguity about what is to be learnt and how. 

At the heart of the failure in India of English 
language teaching and learning for academic purposes 
there is a crippling inability to unambiguously iden¬ 
tify what English is to be taught and learnt and how. 

Briefly, the imperatives of learning English for 
academic purposes are: (a) u is both the medium of 
instruction and examining of higher learning in 
India, particularly in the area of science and techno- 
logy;(b) it is one of the major languages cope with 
the latest in the world of advanced learning and re¬ 
search. The following figures support contention (b): 
in lienee and technology “more than a million origi¬ 
nal papers and some fifty thousand books, and 
about the same number of reports” are at pre¬ 
sent published every year; in social sciences too pub¬ 
lished research is formidable. No translation industry 
a£t the national level can cope with it. The only possi¬ 
ble way of keeping in touch with current knowledge is 
to leant English. It is an academic imperative in the 
educational world of today. And what we should 
learn is not BaJfcanized English—English for science 
and technology,English for social sciences, English for 
architecture. We should learn English for academic 
purposes. It amounts to learning English at a very 
competent level. And there is no short cut. Q 
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Indian Varsities 


Some Major 

HP 1 

lasks 


C.N. BHALERAO 


The author i» Head. Department of Political Science; N.E. 
University. 


A university is an academic fellowship of students, 
teachers and researchers, devoted to the pursuit of 
truth and excellence. Its basic purpose is to impart 
knowledge and education about the physical and hu¬ 
man world in which we live and man’s moral and 
spiritual purpose so as to enable students to relate 
themselves to it in a better way, and to provide (hem 
opportunities for an all-round development of their 
personalities. As an institution devoted to the pur¬ 
suit of truth, it is also continuously engaged in ad¬ 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge, thereby equipp¬ 
ing man with intellectual tools and resources to con¬ 
trol himself and his environment for his progress. A 
university is an institution of education and learning 
“where the mind is held high, where knowledge is 
free, where words come from the depth of truth, and 
where the world is not broken into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls”. 

In order that a university should play a dynamic 
role in man’s progress and possess social relevance, 
it must be related to the realities of contemporary 
society and the issues of national development and in- 
ternat ional peace, order and progress. If its curricula 
and researches are not related to these realities and 
issues, it will become dysfunctional to society. 

It is now recognised that education is a crucial 
variable in national development which affects cer¬ 
tain basic relationships. Not only has the impor¬ 
tance of education as a critical input in social and 
economic development increased many-fold in mo¬ 
dern times; it also seems to have become a dynamic 
transformer of motivations, life-styles, and aspira¬ 
tions, and a major agent of socialisation. Education 
acts as an instrument for realising the goals of both 
democracy and modernization by imparting a psycho¬ 
logical orientation and intellectual training, and deve¬ 
loping a scientific and technological infrastructure. 

Are the Indian universities playing any significant 
vote in educating our young men and women so as Vo 
equip them Vo contribute effectively to local and 
national development as responsible citizens? What 
are the basic problems facing the universities 
in India? In this brief paper based on observation of 
some of the universities of North India, it is proposed 
to draw attention to some of our problems, not be¬ 
cause they are not known to our political leaders and 
educational policy-makers, but with a view to focuss¬ 
ing attention on a few critically important issues which 
newi to be considered in any strategy of university 
reforms. In fact, many of the problems of university 
education in India are widely recognised; what is 
basically lacking is purposive and sustained action to 
improve the educational system. 

One of the most crucial problems facing the Indian 
universities today is the increasing encroachment of 
politics on the universities and their politicisation. 
This refers to determination of academic policies to 
suit political ends, political complexion of the executive 
councils, caste, sub-regional and parly politics among 
the students and teachers, and constant political pres¬ 
sures and influences exerted by ministers and party 
leaders. In a democratic system, it is true that poli- 
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tics cannot be avoided; indeed, it exposes the univer¬ 
sities to some vital sections and needs of society. 
Bat the general quality and character of politics in 
India is such that, as in the sphere of administration, 
it has undermined the academic standards of the 
universities and resulted in creating an atmosphere 
of intrigues, politicking and indisciplines. With such 
politicisation, the criteria and equipment for acade¬ 
mic success have also shifted. An academically-orien¬ 
ted, honest, devoted and able Vice-Chancellor who 
is independence enough to displease the politicians 
and political leaders may come to be regarded as an 
inefficient administrator. Similarly, if politics and 
political connections can help the teachers to get 
academic posts and promotions, why should a tea¬ 
cher take interest in arduous siudy and research and 
work hard to deserve promotion? The universities 
are witnessing today the emergence of a new class of 
“teacher-paliticiaus' and "'politically-oriented stu¬ 
dent leaders". B Hh pose a problem in developing 
proper academic standards and the effective function¬ 
ing of the universities, li would thus appear that 
improvement in the standards and performance of the 
universities will depend upon the emergence of dyna¬ 
mic, purposive and committed political leadership, 
cschewal of politics m policy-making in the univer¬ 
sities, an awareness on the part of political panics 
of the need to respect the freedom and autonomy 
of the universities, and appointment and promotion 
of teachers on the basis of devot ion to the profes¬ 
sion and proved academic competence. 

Another crucial problem facing the universities 
in India is presented by their liberal and ‘ open door" 
policy of admissions. As a commentator points oui. 
the real cause of our malady “is surely that the 
universities are grossly over-crowded with people 
who should never have been there". Excepting stu¬ 
dents studying at professional and technical institu¬ 
tions and science departments, a large number of the 
rest of the students at the under-graduate level, are 
not serious about their studies and only waste the 
facilities available to them. Partly as a result of over¬ 
crowding at the universities, the gap between the out¬ 
put of graduates and the capacity of the economy to 
absorb them has widened. The growing hiatus bet¬ 
ween a rapidly expanding educational output and 
lagging opportunities of employment and economic 
mobility can, as evidenced by recent student protest 
movements, lead to frustration, separatist identities 
and economic behaviour, and feed into the general 
“politics of protest'. The only feasible answer to 
this lies in adopting tougher standards of admission, 
making education work-oriented, and creating ex¬ 
panded opportunities for education and training at 
professional institutions. 

The third problem which needs uTgent attention 
relates to uninspiring teaching, obsolete academic 
courses and syllabi, and archaic methods of evalua¬ 
tion. In general, courses at the universities and col¬ 
leges are taught in a stereotyped manner with stan¬ 
dardised problems and set approaches. The emphasis 
in teachning continues to be more on the preparation 
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of students for examinations and less on stimu¬ 
lating the students' interest in the subject and shar¬ 
pening their intellect. As the Education Commission 
has observed: “The subjects in which the teachers lec¬ 
ture do not often involve their intellectual passion, 
nor do they make experiments in methods of teaching. 
There is little enthusiasm for learning or discovery of 
new truths because research is nor considered an 
integral part of their duties". The syllabi framed for 
various subjects also do not show much imaginative¬ 
ness. They do not seek to absorb the vast changes 
which have taken place in the academic subjects in 
western universities or to respond to the realities, 
issues and challenges of contemporary society. In 
social science disciplines, for instance, the courses 
could be made iutcr-disciplmary and incorporate re¬ 
cent theoretical and methodological advances. The 
traditional examination system too has been rightly 
critic!.ed and considered as completely out-moded 
by the Education Commission and educational ex¬ 
perts. As early as 1951, the Union Public Service 
Commission commented: "A wi u'en test no doubt is 
some evidence of the intellectual development of the 
candidates but with the widely acknowledged deterio¬ 
ration m the stand.ud of university degrees, it has 
become, in many cases, more an evidence of the power 
to memorise book knowledge than of genuine mental 
qualities". There is clearly a need to evolve a conti¬ 
nuous and purposive method ot evaluating the per¬ 
formance and progress of students fhiough tutorials, 
semester tests, preceptorials. seminars and individual 
assignments--makingfor more effective guidance and 
supervision by teachers and a reat-siic assessment of 
the standard attained and progress made by the stu¬ 
dents. Further, wiih a few exceptions, the research 
done at Hie universities follows the traditional pattern. 
Much of the research work in Political Science, for 
instance, is st ill «if a formal kmd - it dcaU with consti¬ 
tutions, formal political and governmental institu¬ 
tions. structures, rules and procedure'*. It bears In tic 
relation to the substantive problems involved m the 
operation of political systems as pari ul society or to 
such basic problems as those i»f nation-building. poli¬ 
tical development, modernisation, and the structure 
of socio-economic power; nor docs it unlike the inter¬ 
disciplinary perspective and scientdic methodology 
developed by political and social science scholarship 
in other countries. 

The last, but by no means of least importance, 
is the problem of developing proper “professional 
ethics" in the teachers’ community. Professor 
Edward Shills says that the development of sound 
ethics—implying a code of behaviour and standard of 
judgement and performance in the professions—contri¬ 
butes to the process of modernisation. In a country 
like India, where politics has led to the inflation and 
consequent devaluation of higher education, and where 
the teachers’ community has not yet found its ‘iden¬ 
tity’, it is of paramount importance that the teachers 
give attention to developing proper values, codes of 
functioning, and standards of criticism and appre¬ 
ciation and of performance. Only so can they resist 
the increasing politicisation and the consequent dete¬ 
rioration in higher education at universities. □ 



Agricultural 

Development 


r - 

Shri J. Das. IAS (Retd.), Vice-Chancellor 
Orissa University of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nology, Bhubaneswar in this interview, 
spells out the role of agricultural univer¬ 
sities and states what OUAT is doing for 
agricultural development. 


Role of 

OUAT 


Question: Is the general criticism that the results 
of excellent research works being done in the lab¬ 
oratories of Universities and research.institutions 
do not get readily reflected on the farms, justified? 
What is the experience of your University in this 
regard? 

Answer: The criticism that results of excellent 
research being done in the laboratories of the Uni¬ 
versities and research institutions do not get readily 
reflected on farms is, in a large measure, current. 
This is due to the fact that the machinery to carry 
the results of research to the farmers is inadequate 
in strength and in its capacity to perform the exten¬ 
sion tasks required. What is needed to improve 
the situation is greater intensity in the staffing pat¬ 
tern of extension workers in the concerned Depart¬ 
ments of the Government along with a much larger 
measure of effort on the part of the Agricultural 
Universities and the Departments concerned for 
conduct of adaptive and field verification trials to 
confirm the validity or otherwise of research results 
under particular field conditions and to help the 
research and extension workers to devise the ad¬ 
justments and innovations needed to adapt the re¬ 
search result to the needs of the situation. Research 
workers should also be involved in extension work 
to provide correct guidance to the farmers and 
prove the soundness of results. 

Question: How do you figure the role of agricul¬ 
tural Universities in hastening the process of 
agricultural development in the country? What 
• measures are needed to make the role more 
dynamic and purposeful? 

Answer: The Agricultural Universities can has¬ 
ten the process of agricultural development in the 
country by producing men who can provide the kind 
of service which the farmers expect and the leader¬ 
ship which they respect, by conducting research 
which can solve farmers’ problems and by spear¬ 
heading extension work-carrying on them research 
information and elements of agricultural technology 
which are more productive and profitable to the 
farmers than their traditional practices. Further 
extension of the new ideas and improvements in 
farming, successfully introduced in a few represen¬ 
tative areas by the agricultural university, can then 
be effectively propagated by the departments of the 
Government and other agencies and organisations 
operating in the rural areas, such as co-operatives 
and rural banks. 

Question: Recently students of Agricultural Uni- 
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versities were involved in the country-wide Rabl 
campaign. What was the experience of O.U.A.T. 
in this regard? How you feel a better rapport 
between the farmers and agricultural universities 
can be established? 

Answer: In August last year the Post-graduate 
students of Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology spent a week in some of the areas of 
Orissa which had been hit by drought on account 
of the rainfall being only about 1/3-1/2 of the 
normal. The students helped in organising and con¬ 
ducting training camps of progressive farmers that 
could be taken to grow substitute crops where 
drought had hit the crops badly, or to take steps 
which would reduce the damage from drought. The 
experience of working in the campaign enabled the 
students and staff of the University to develop a 
good appreciation of the problems of farmers and 
of the kind of technical information they need. The 
response of farmers greatly enthused them in field 
work in the villages and has made their education 
more meaningful to them. The campaign included 
students from other Universities also and was con¬ 
ducted in close collaboration with the Department 
of Agriculture, Orissa. A better rapport between 
farmers and agricultural universities can be estab¬ 
lished by expansion of the programmes of extension 
education of farmers and spreading the needed 
technology among them by working in collaboration 
with the Departments of the Government concerned 
with development of agriculture and helping the 
farmers in adopting proper agricultural operations. 
At the same time short-term training camps for far¬ 
mers should be organised in different parts of the 
State in the Lean periods of agricultural operations. 

Question: What are the highlights of achieve¬ 
ments of Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology in the fields of research, extension 
and higher productivity? 

Answer: Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology has, among other contributions of re¬ 
search, given to farmers of Orissa and of some 
other States some excellent varieties of rice. The 
first of those released in 1969 is “Jagannath” which 
has helped many a farmer to enjoy the satisfac¬ 
tory experience of crossing the yield barrier imposed 
by lodging of the rice crop when the farmer attem¬ 
pted to get yields of above 4 tonnes per hectare. 
“Jagannath”, with a medium height and better 
standing ability and higher response to manures and 
fertilizers, has given to many farmers the joy of 
harvesting crops of 6 tonnes or even more of good 
quality paddy. Even during its short life it has 
spread in many areas in Orissa and other States. 
More recent contributions are “Hema” which riveals 
one of the highest yielding rice varieties the world 
has produced viz“Jaya”. Compared to “Jaya”, 
“Hema” is giving evidence of better yield stability 
due to better tolerance to some pests and diseases. 
Then there are the varieties “Rajeswari” and 
“Kumar”, equally recent releases. Some more ex¬ 


cellent varieties of different durations, some parti¬ 
cularly suitable, on account of their very short 
durations, for the upland (beali) rice areas, are now 
available. These axe undergoing assessment demons¬ 
trations on fields of farmers and may come to occupy 
large areas in due course of time. New research 
results, in order to spread among a sizeable propor¬ 
tion of farmers, usually take 6-7 years. Therefore, 
the speed with which “Jagannath” and “Hema” are 
spreading is remarkable. 

Besides, the University has evolved a high yield¬ 
ing variety of Ragi (Finger millet) named ‘Dibya- 
singtf which has since been released for adoption 
by farmers and is gaining popularity. This is an 
early maturing variety of 80-85 days with a yield of 
about 30 quintals per hectare which is almost double 
the yield of local variety. 

Through effective extension work the University 
extension workers have enabled farmers in many 
villages in several blocks to enjoy 25 to 50 per cent 
increase in the yield of their autumn (beali) rice 
crops through sowing their crops in lines instead 
of using the traditional method of broadcast sowing. 
Line-sown crop makes weeding easier and less 
costly as the farmers can control the weeds by means 
of their local hand spade in between the lines, while 
the broadcast crop suffers considerable yield dep¬ 
ression because of weeds which can not be control¬ 
led in crops grown in this manner. 

The University research workers have discovered 
good use for the paper mill sludge waste product 
which had so far no earthly use. The sludge can 
now be used for reclaiming saline sods often noted 
for poor yields. After application of the sludge as 
per the new method developed, these soils have 
been found suitable for raising good crops. Impres¬ 
sed with the finding the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, New Delhi, has given to the Uni¬ 
versity a grant of about Rs 9 lakhs to develop an 
Operational Research Project for an all-round agri¬ 
cultural development in some blocks in Puri district 
using the paper mill sludge to improve soil pro¬ 
ductivity. 

In some of the blocks the University extension 
programme has resulted in many farmers intensify¬ 
ing their agricultural practices. They have been 
motivated to invest on pumping sets for lifting water 
from the Daya river and for irrigating large areas 
during rabi season. Therby, they have been able to 
raise good crops of groundnut, potato and some 
vegetables from sandy lands which earlier remain¬ 
ed idle. 

Besides, the University has biologically con¬ 
trolled the coconut caterpillar, which is a menace 
to coconut trees, by rearing and releasing parasites 
on the affected trees. Rhizobium cultures are sup¬ 
plied to farmers to increase the yield of leguminous 
crops. □ 
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Problems of research work in colleges—a note 

M. RAMA MOORTHY 


RESEARCH working and theses writing aie both 
important for the improvement and satisfaction of 
intellectual desire in the teaching community. In 
all the Universities in India the problem is ever 
existing. In India there are 72 Universities 9 
National Institutes of importance and 9 Institutes 
deemed to be Universities doing research work. Be¬ 
sides that there are 84 Postgraduate Centres and 
40 affiliated Colleges, initiating the above object. 
It is generally complained by the teachers and re¬ 
search workers that in our Universities there are 
inadequate facilities for research. Our Libraries are 
poor. Many of the University Centres are far from 
business and administration. Adequate stimulation 
for research work is lacking in those Centres. 

Every teacher by his profession itself is a re¬ 
searcher, whether it is humanities or sciences. He 
is a transformer “learning and lending to the 
other”. Research should be a continuous process. 
For example in Sri Venkateswara University the 
affiliated teachers doing research are 12, while 
the regular researchers are 64. 

The research facilities in the University Centres 
are negligible and in the affiliated Colleges still 
worse. The Provision must be made to satisfy the 
teachers who are research thursty. The present 
conditions are:— 

1. The University is not providing adequate 
facilities for “Research Creation”. 

2. To get a guide is difficult for affiliated col¬ 
lege teachers as the guide will be working 
in a post-graduate Centre or in the Univer. 
sity. 

3. It is difficult to get direct contact with the 
professor or guide. Full-time research stu¬ 
dents who are doing research work in the 
Universities are having a direct access to the 
guides. This is difficult for a part-time re¬ 
searcher. 

4. The Provision of library facilities in the Uni¬ 
versities is not commensurate with the 
demand for them. 

5. It is a problem for the teacher in the affilia¬ 
ted college to choose a subject, to cojlect 
information and analyse data. This is a 
problem mostly faced by the Science Tea¬ 
chers. 

6. The teacher doing research in the affiliated 
Colleges is not having much time for this 
work and the constant advice and guidance 
of the guide is missed. 

7. They have to do their daily work in the 
Colleges and the leisure time they get cannot 
be utilised because of the frustrated condi¬ 
tions and absence of incentives in the 
Colleges. 

8. The merits are not recognised and benefits 
are not granted to the interested research 
teachers in the Colleges. 

9. The syllabus, the rules regarding examina¬ 


tions and the procedure adopted are different 
in different Universities. 

In Andhra Pradesh there are three Universities 
with the Postgraduate Centres and 9 Colleges are 
having Postgraduate courses. The formation of 
rules and the procedure adopted is different. In 
S. V. University, Tirupathi there is no Vivo Exam, 
but in other Universities there is Vivo test but not 
examination. In other Universities in India the type 
of the examinations is different. This creates a 
problem to those teachers doing research who 
migrate to different Universities. 

There are some more difficulties of a Practical 
nature. 

(1) The little aid given to the part-time resear¬ 
chers is meagre, meeting only the need for books. 
The expenses of travel to gather material and infor¬ 
mation has to be borne by the research worker. 

(2) The rules governing registration is not uni¬ 
form. To register a teacher must have 3 years of 
service dealing with degree classes. This restraint 
will lessen the possibilities for many newly appointed 
teachers who are fresh from the University. 

(3) After spending 2 years with a guide at the 
University a part-time research worker must do 
work under the guide for 6 months for humanities 
and 12 months for the sciences. 

(4) After research work, the teachers in affiliated 
colleges are not having promotions. 

There is need for the adoption of the following mea¬ 
sures to give an impetus to the teachers to do 

Research 

(1) The Doctorate degree holders should be pro¬ 
vided with the opportunities of going to the Universi¬ 
ties and Postgraduate Centres. 

(2) If there is a sanction of Postgraduates classes 
in major or important colleges, the availability of 
Guide will not be a problem. 

(3) The rules governing research in all Universi¬ 
ties must be made uniform. 

(4) Financial incentives must be provided 
uniformly without discremination to all the research 
workers whether regular or part-time. 

(5) Prof. Saxena stressed that the Provisions 
regarding rules, conduct of examinations and incen¬ 
tives must be uniform and regular. Regarding 
conduct of examination, all Universities must 
follow one basic method. 

The research facilities encourage the ability of 
the researcher and the knowledge. The teachers 
doing research or completing research is an asset 
to the affiliated Colleges. Their experience and 
knowledge will be available to the fellow teachers. 
They can initiate a fresh recruit to the teaching pro¬ 
fession into the intricasies of doing research. Their 
knowledge directly benefit the Students. They ele¬ 
vate the academic atmosphere of the affiliated 
Colleges. □ 
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Exercise and sports physiology 


Mr.R. L. Anand, Director of Netaji Subhash 
National Institute of Sports, in an editorial in NIS 
journal says: The recent advances of sport sciences 
have mainly contributed towards a remarkable de¬ 
velopment of sports training programmes. This in 
turn has resulted in achieving new heights in sports 
performances. It is the scientific training based on 
research and trial and error methods which has 
brought our sportsmen in an era of ever increasing 
performance. The range of activities and goal set 
in sports sciences have developed very rapidly in 
recent years at the international level. Some of the 
developed countries have usefully implemented the 
results of research studies on sports training. 

The knowledge oflatest research findings should be 
shared by all. Holding of an International Symposi¬ 
um on Exercise and Sports Physiology under the joint 
auspices of NIS. Defence Institute of Physiology and 
Allied Sciences and International Committee for 
Sports and Physical Education (UNESCO) was yet 
another endeavour of the NIS to modernise the 
sports-training. The Symposium which lasted for 3 
days (from Oct. 28 to 30,1974) saw many Interna¬ 
tional and National personalities working on the 
complex physiological problems in sports. Amongst 
the speakers were Dr Ernst Jokl (U.S.A.I. Dr P.O. 
Astrand (Sweden), Dr LGCE Pueh, R.H.T. Fdwards 
and Dr J.E. Cotes (U.K.), Dr W. Hollmann & Dr Th. 
Hettinger (W. Germany). R. Frenkl (Hungary). Dr 
B. Saltin (Denmark) and Dr P. E. di Premparo (Italy). 

Dr Jokl described the achievement in 400 in free¬ 
style swimming as veritable explosion of performance 
standards of women. He went on to say that recently 
established world records by Shirley B a bash off of 4 
minutes 17.6 seconds surpassed by more than 1 minute 
the winning time in the men's competition over the 
same distance at the 1958 London Olympic Games. 
Regarding Bob Beamon's long jump record which he 
established in 1968 Mexico Olympics, Jokl stated that 
it is unlikely to be surpassed. The expansion of the 
athletic universe has been attributed to social changes, 
improvement of general living conditions and impact 
of scientific research. One of the most interesting 
effects of systematic training are described with struc¬ 
tural adjustments to training. Training causes in¬ 
crease in the size of myocardial and skeletal muscle 
tissues accompanied with increase in number of mito¬ 
chondria increase in the size of the liver proportionate 
in magnitude to the increase in the size of the heart 
and alterations in the width of the bones. However, 
question arises as to what is the limit of structural 
adjustments. 

The probelm of energy stores and supply in 
exercise is being studied by a number of scientists. 
Premparo emphasised that carbohydrate utilization 
increases with the intensity of exercise and about 2S% 
of the total energy put at rest to about 75-80% 


for work intensities close to the maximal aerobic. 
If the work intensity is held constant, the carbohy¬ 
drate contribution to energy demand decreases pro¬ 
gressively with time. Diet also affect carbohydrate 
utilization during exercise. It is lower in subjects with 
carbohydrate poor diet and higher in subjects with 
carbohydrate rich diet. 

Lately, steroids have assumed greater importance 
in research. They arc being used by athletes in most 
of the countries under the belief that they cause im¬ 
provement in strength in a shorter period. Frenkl 
attributed great significance to post exercise steroi- 
deima in the development of physical fitness. This 
daily endogenous steroid effect may play a part in the 
greater stability of the internal milieu during physical 
exercise, as well as faster post exercise recovery. 
The enzyme inducing effeet of muscular exercise is 
very closely related to steroid hormones. 

Cotes was of the view that genetic and environ¬ 
mental factors play an important role in the physical 
responses to exercises. According to him, various 
cardto-respiratory differences which were observed 
between the groups were mainly due to the effect of 
subject's level of habitual activity, the altitude which 
they were studied and a genetic factor related to sex 
or ethnic group or the processes of genetic selection to 
which the subjects were exposed m the past. His 
results were based on studies on Gurkhas and Ser¬ 
vicemen from India. 

The popular thinking that fatigue is simply due to 
lack of energy has been challenged by Edwards of 
U.K. He found large amount of energy stored in the 
muscle at the end of a fatiguing isometric contraction 
suggesting that fatigue is not due to luck of energy. 

Scores of speakers were identical in view that maxi¬ 
mum oxygen intake is an i ndex of card to-respiratory 
fitness. Shephard slated that competitive speed was 
always influenced by skill, agility, motivation.strength, 
body build and overall reactions to group pressures. 
His conductance theory was developed to show the 
dominent role of oxygen-transport in activities last¬ 
ing one to sixty minutes. He put forward his view that 
cardio-respiratory status of the individual must be 
assessed by a well standardized direct maximum test. 

Strength training is important for power events 
like weight-lifting or sprinting. But strength only can 
be one integrating factorto produce performance. It 
is yetto prove that a co-relation exists between the 
kind of training and type of muscle transformation. 
Hettinger pointed out that required training stimuli 
must be well balanced for the development of muscu¬ 
lar strength. At the time of Olympic Games at 
Helsinki (1952), during training, the point of complete 
exhaustion was avoided. The muscles were exer¬ 
cised with two-thirds of the maximum possible per¬ 
formance. Now most of the athletes endeavour to 
reach the point of exhaustion. □ 
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Dr H.N. Sethna, Chairman , Atomic Energy Commission , delivering 
the Convocation add res* at the Roorkee University 
(Report on Page 14) 

Swaminathan next President 
of Science Congress 


(Continued from page' 3) 

where absence of employment is 
not so common, and the unem¬ 
ployed received financial support 
from the respective Governments, 
the percentage of agitating stu¬ 
dents for one reason or the other 
is also on the increase. The con¬ 
clusion becomes irresistible that 
the majority of students have 
developed u tendency to turn to 
easier and softer methods of 
si udv. and the chain consequential 
reaction has followed m the shape 
of increasing discontent", Dr 
Chaltcrjcc stated. 

20 scientists get 
awards 

Earlier, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Dr. 
R.C. Mehrotra, delivered the wel¬ 
come address and Professor S M. 
Sircar presented the overseas dele¬ 
gates and read the messages. 

Prior to her speech, the Prime 
Minister presented the Indian 
National Science Academy Medals 
for 1974 to 20 young scientists. 

The awards instituted by the 
Kothari Scientific Research Insti¬ 
tute of Calcutta carry a medal 
and Rs 5,000 and are given by the 
Science Academy to scientists 
under the age of 30 for outstand¬ 
ing work in various branches of 
science. 

As the 62nd Indian Science 
Congress wound up its 
organisers announced that the 
Delhi session had set a “new 
trend" for the future. 

Dr. R C. Mehrotra, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Delhi University which 
hosted the Science Congress, told 
newsmen that for the first 
lime “a large number of younger 
scientists participated in the cong¬ 
ress". 

Some 4,000 scientists attended 
this year’s session and they showed 
more seriousness" in discussions 
than in earlier sessions setting up 
a new trend, Dr. Mehrotra said. 

The venue for 1976 congress will 
be Waltair and Dr. M.S. Swamina¬ 
than, Director-General of Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, 
has been elected president for the 
Association for 1975-76. 


DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN, 
Secretary, Ministry of 
Food & Agriculture, Director- 
General ICAR and an eminent 
plants genetist who has been 
elected FRS and has been awar¬ 
ded Magasaysays Award will Pre¬ 
side over the Science Congress at 
Waltair in 1976. 

For the first time in the history 
of Science Congress, opportunity 
has been given to comparatively 
young scientists like Dr. Swami¬ 
nathan and Dr. Sethna and it is a 
recognition of their patriotic, and 
relentless efforts to transform 
the economic map of India and 
to see this country a prosperous 
nation. Dr. Swaminathan had 
said that lie would re¬ 
quest all Sectional Presidents to 
work on one national problem 
during the year round and submit 
their results at the Waltair Cong¬ 
ress so that a comprehensive docu¬ 
ment be prepared and the re¬ 
commendations of each section on 
this problem i.e. the “Focal 
Theme" be placed before the 
highest policy making body of 
our country, as it may be at that 
time, so that their recommenda¬ 
tions would help the Government 
in shaping its future policies in 


regard to the particular problem. 
Dr. Swaminathan, elucidating his 
ideas furthers, said that he would 
like the problems to be raised for 
the Congress for which he is Presi¬ 
dent as “Transformation in Rural 
Economy" and would whole¬ 
heartedly work on it. 

Perhaps he would like to adopt 
certain villages as “pilot plants" 
for implementing the recommen¬ 
dations of the 1976 Science Cong¬ 
ress. We expect that Dr. Sethna 
may announce “Focal Theme" for 
the Congress for which he has 
been elected President so that the 
nation is further more benefited 
by his and his team's con¬ 
tribution towards bringing a 
revolution (a scientific one) 
in the country. Already the 
nation is indebted to the two 
great scientists, Dr. Swaminathan 
and Dr. Sethna, for the valuable 
and unique work that they have 
done in their respective fields. 
The Prime Minister rightly put on 
record the appreciation for their 
work in her inaugural speech and 
the whole nation is proud to sec 
them at the helm of nation's affair, 
guiding it and carrying it out 
from the difficult situation as it 
has fallen due to certain unavoid¬ 
able circumstances. 
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From the Press 


Balanced Educational 
Development 

K. Santhanam 

P IE importance of education is 
now universally recognized, 
but this recognition does not 
necessarily mean that there is 
balanced educational develop¬ 
ment in most countries. The prob¬ 
lem has been dealt with in a 
Policy Paper prepared by the 
World Bank experts on the state 
of education in the developing 
countries. It has remarked, 
“The modern sector providing 
employment to a small and inten¬ 
sively trained elite, leads to the 
neglect of the 60 to 80 per cent 
of the population in the develop¬ 
ing countries. Consequently, 
more than 50 per cent of the re¬ 
sources are devoted to secondary 
and higher education, although 
the student enrolment at these 
levels is generally less than 20 
per cent of the total.” Com¬ 
menting on the Policy Paper, Mr 
Robert McNamara, the World 
Bank President, who is among 
the most enlightened interna¬ 
tionalists, observed that though 
the developing countries had 
greatly expanded their educa¬ 
tional system in the past few 
years, much of their effort had 
been misdirected. While a large 
number of persons with higher 
education are unemployed, many 
jobs do not find the right persons 
with the right education, training 
and skill In the Policy Paper, 
the following four principles have 
been proposed for balanced edu¬ 
cational development: 

(a) There should be at least 
a minimum basic education for 
all, as'fully and as soon as avail¬ 
able resources permit. 

(b) Education and training be¬ 
yond the basic level should be 
provided selectively to improve 
both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, the knowledge ana skills 


necessary for the performance 
of economic, social and other 
developmental roles. 

(c) A national educational sys¬ 
tem should be viewed as a com¬ 
prehensive system of learning, em¬ 
bracing formal, non-formal and 
informal education, all working 
with the maximum possible in¬ 
ternal and external efficiency. 

(d) In the intrests of both in¬ 
creased productivity and social 
equity, educational opportunities 
should be equalized as fully as 
possible. 

While there should be general 
approval of these principles, it 
may be admitted lhat widfe 
differences of opinion arc 
inescapable in applying them. 
First of all, it is not easy 
to define the content of the mini- 


should be of a 10-year period 
followed by two years of Inter¬ 
mediate or junior education, and 
three years of degree course. On 
account of the unnecessary chan¬ 
ges made some years ago abolish¬ 
ing the Intermediate and intro¬ 
ducing the Pre-University course 
of one year foNowd by a three- 
year degree course, there has 
been a considerable degree of con¬ 
fusion and reorganization in 
many parts of the country. Now, 
many universities have to reverse 
their steps. It is forgotten that 
stability in the organizational 
structure of education is of sup¬ 
reme importance and all efforts 
should be made to improve the 
quality and provide a diversity of 
courses rather than linker with 
the duration of the courses. 

Special provision for scheduled 


Under this feature, being introduced from this issue, we 
will be reproducing articles on various aspects of Higher 
Education and Research appearing in the press. This time, 
the two articles are from Swarajya, published from Madras. 


mum basic education which should 
be available universally and com¬ 
pulsorily to all. The Indian Cons¬ 
titution has laid down that it 
should be up to the age of 14. In 
advanced countries, education up 
to the age of 16 is sought to be 
provided for. The other questions 
as to the relative emphasis to be 
laid on langugages, mathematics, 
sciences and the humanities like 
history and politics are matters of 
controversy. 

In India, it is the fashion of 
every politician and public man 
to denounce the present educa¬ 
tional system. The question 
whether before entry into the uni¬ 
versity there should be 10 or 11 
years of education and after¬ 
wards whether the course up to 
the degree stage should be four 
or five years is troubling the edu¬ 
cational world. The Central 
Board of Education has decided 
that Pre-University education 


castes and backward classes and 
communal and caste rivalries 
have also played havoc with our 
educational system. Compulsory 
universal basic education should 
put an end to alt controversies at 
the first stage. It may be neces¬ 
sary to make provision for sti¬ 
pends for boys and girls of the 
poorer sections. There is no 
justification for any kind of re¬ 
servation or other discrimination 
with respect to university or pro¬ 
fessional education. When basic 
education becomes universal, 
enrolment by sheer merit will 
ensure an equitable number of 
men of all sections of the popu¬ 
lation. I am convinced that with 
our immense manpower resources, 
there is no need to divert boys 
and girls to polytechnics or other 
professional education before 
they have completed their higher 
secondary course. National 
integrity requires that every boy 
and girl should have enough work- 
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mg knowledge of his mother- 
tongue, English and Hindi in or¬ 
der to ensure mobility of labour 
and talent throughout the country. 
This linguistic qualification can¬ 
not be acquired if they are diver¬ 
ted in the middle of secondary 
education. 

As the Policy Paper has poin¬ 
ted out, an undue proportion of 
resources is diverted in our coun¬ 
try also for the university and 
higher professional education. 
While assistance to poor students 
should be provided generously, 
the numbers allowed to enter the 
university and technical colleges 
should be strictly limited to the 
actual needs and should, as far 

Crisis of 


as possible, be financed by the 
parents of students from the rich 
and middle classes. So for as the 
interests of the students are con¬ 
cerned, every person who has 
been allowed to enter the univer¬ 
sity or higer technical colleges 
should be given a job on success¬ 
ful completion of the course. If 
this obligation is equitably divi¬ 
ded between the Central and the 
State Governments and the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial under¬ 
takings, it will ensure the maxi¬ 
mum benefit to the country from 
higher education and enable peace¬ 
ful and progressive evolution of 
our social, political and economic 
life. _ 

Higher 


Education 


A.G.K. 

/"'an universities help uplift 
backward areas and remove 
regional imbalances? This ques¬ 
tion arises in the context of the 
Union Education Ministry's ex¬ 
pressed ideology that grants to 
new universities are “special fea¬ 
tures or new programmes and ac¬ 
tivities such as uplift of back¬ 
ward areas or removal of re¬ 
gional imbalances* 1 and should 
conform to other specifications, 
like buildings, hostels, library, 
staff quarters, etc. The best way 
to ameliorate the lot of backward 
areas is to establish industries, 
promote agricultural activities by 
providing water resources, com¬ 
munications, electricity, etc. Re¬ 
gional imbalances in higher edu¬ 
cation can be overcome by reser¬ 
vation of seats. 

The Saugar University was 
established in a backward area in 
1946, When I was a student there 
during 1955-58, there was not even 
a single student studying in the 
university from the adjoining 20 
villages. At best, the local people 
could get some posts of chaprasis 
and sweepers. Most of the seals 
were filled by students from other 
States. Thus, it is futile to open 
universities in backward areas 
unless otherwise it is the intention 


Murty 

of the authorities to accommo¬ 
date students from affluent areas, 
spending funds that are allocated 
to backward areas. 

Convincing Project Reports for 
new universities excelling in 
rhetoric and tyranny of words 
can be prepared by clever people. 
Such reports indulge in exemplary 
preambles and jugglery of figures. 
Instead, the University Grants 
Commission should cry a halt in 
unequivocal terms that no new 
universities would be opened for 
the next five years. The existing 
universities are impeded by finan¬ 
cial shackles, threatened by un¬ 
precedented demoralization and 
indiscipline. Instead of accepting 
defeat they are viewing with one 
another in a spree to lowering the 
standards and findings retreat in 
slogans like “question banks”, 
“open book system”, “corres¬ 
pondence courses”, “continuous 
internal evaluation”, autonomous 
colleges, etc. No sooner are these 
systems introduced than their 
death knell is sounded. They are 
indulging in mere repetition and 
duplication of work producing 
post-graduates in the conventional 
subjects like Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zoology, 
Public Administration, Political 


Science, History, English, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindi, etc., and add to 
the unemployable multitude. Uni¬ 
versities have become cockpits of 
politics. 

Inflation has crept into our uni¬ 
versities as well. It is not with 
remorse that we hear reports of 
post-graduates being denied even 
the posts of bus conductors. The 
number of unemployed engineers 
in the country is 73,000! As a 
result, they are becoming despon¬ 
dent, desperate, slavish and in 
extreme cases even turning Naxa- 
lites. There is no limit to which 
these frustrated youngsters can 
go — ‘lilies that fester smell for 
worse than weeds’. When the 
situation is so deplorable why 
should we at all proliferate insti¬ 
tutions, add to the mediocrity 
and reap the whirlwind? 

The employed always raise a 
hue and cry for a pay rise, the 
educated unemployed trying to get 
a foot-hold and after-getting it, 
curse the government, the indus¬ 
trial labour indulging in strikes 
and other tactics. The quixotic 
attempts of the Government in 
casting pittance in the form of 
crash programmes like ‘half-a- 
miltion jobs’ for the educated un¬ 
employed are funny. Under the 
self-employment programme, auto¬ 
rickshaws, taxis and petrol 
bunks, dealership in cooking gas 
are given to the unemployed en¬ 
gineers at a lime when all these 
are threatened by oil shortage. 
The sap is not touching the roots. 
This being the saddest feature of 
the age, some drastic remedies 
must be invented. 

The advice of an American 
specialist to an African govern¬ 
ment faced with the problem of 
multiplication of elephants, to kill 
three-fourths of them, lest the 
species should become extinct in 
that country, is significant. The 
slogan of family planning holds 
good for universities also. No 
purpose will be served by insti¬ 
tutions conceived in a political 
hurry, started prematurely and 
housed in still rooms. The need 
of the hour, therefore, is to 
strengthen, consolidate and cleanse 
the dead-alive institutions. 

{Continued on page 15) 
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4 Job-oriented education’ 

necessary 


THE President, Mr Fakhruddin 
A.li Ahmed, said the country 
needs a “job-oriented education” 
and not one which gives students 
“degrees only." 

The President, who was deliver¬ 
ing the convocation address at 
Tamia Milia University in New 
Delhi, said the educational system 
prevailing in the country was 
evolved by the foreign Govern¬ 
ment for its own use. 

But the system had become out¬ 
moded because it was neither 
capable of meeting our national 
needs' * nor able to create employ¬ 
ment opportunities" for which stu¬ 
dents, all over the country were 
agitating these years, he said. 

Mr Ahmed said: “Our aim is 
not to give them degrees only. Wc 
should also be able to create in 
them a sense of responsibility to- 


THE Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman, Dr. H.R. Sethna, 
criticised the ‘‘indiscriminate" 
import of western techno¬ 
logies which, he said were “mis¬ 
fits in our socio-economic struc¬ 
ture.'* Instead, India and 
other developing countries should 
evolve what he called “alternate" 
or “appropriate technology". 

Appropriate technology is the 
one “capable of solving our prob¬ 
lems with our own resources and 
in the context of our own social 
and economic aspirations,** Dr. 
Sethna observed while delivering 
the convocation address at 


wards society and a feeling that 
their energies are needed by their 
country." 

Referring to Jamia Milia Uni¬ 
versity, Mr Ahmed said he did not 
agree with those who said that the 
role for which the university was 
established fifty-five years ago had 
no relevance in the changed cir¬ 
cumstances of today. 

‘‘We have great hopes from the 
Jamia". Mr Ahmed said and 
added the people were sure the 
university would not only fulfil 
these hopes but would also help 
the nation in “promoting na¬ 
tional integration and emotional 
harmony" with even greater de¬ 
termination and zeal now. 

The President expressed the 
hope that the university which 
had done valuable experiments in 
the field of primary education and 


Roorkee University which has 
completed its 25th year. 

Western technologies arc de¬ 
signed to slash the need for people 
and maximise the need for capital. 
They are so capital intensive that 
they “tend to become preroga¬ 
tives of the richest countries" 
and “a means of economic 
exploitation, sometimes even 
blackmail," he said. 

Dr. Sethna criticised “undue 
emphasis’* on the so-called 
“economies of large scale opera¬ 
tions” to justify import and even 
indigenous development of highly 
capital-intensive technologies. 


gave the country syllabus of basic 
education, would once again give 
a lead in preparing “a new 
scheme" of higher education. 
The country is once again look¬ 
ing to the Jamia" he said. 

Mr Ahmed said the university, 
whose medium of instruction had 
always been Urdu should make 
efforts to raise its standard right 
from the primary classes. 

“I am sorry to say that the 
standard of Urdu has fallen in re¬ 
cent years", he said. 

The President also called upon 
the university to introduce re¬ 
search programmes in various 
Islamic subjects and linguistic 
studies. These would be beneficial 
and attractive for “our own coun¬ 
try as well as the Middle 1 ast." 
lie said. 


He said they arc often incom¬ 
patible with situations where ‘‘the 
industrial infrastructure, transpor¬ 
tation systems. power and com¬ 
munication networks have still 
to be built up adequately." 

The only alternative lies in pro¬ 
moting technologies which are 
consistent with the country's 
socio-economic structure and as¬ 
pirations. he said. 

For instance, he said there is 
scope for innumerable small and 
intermediate industries through¬ 
out the country based on local 
resources and indigenous skills. 
“Many of these could meet al¬ 
most entire needs of inputs with¬ 
in the particular taluka district 
where they arc located." 

An ‘‘appropriate technology" 
cell exists in the Ministry of 
Industrial Development and 
another has been aettve for some 
time at the Gandhian Institute of 
Studies in Varanasi, he said. 

Bamboo reinforced buildings 
and low cost designs for housing 
being evolved at Roorkee are 
examples of appropriate techno¬ 
logy, Dr, Sethna added. 

Dr. Sethna said: In a labour- 
intensive economy such as ours 


Sethna criticises indiscriminate 
import of Technology 
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Ahmed calls for reorientation 
of education system 


it takes perhaps the equivalent 
of six months’ salary to buy 
the equipment required to provide 
work for one man. In a capital- 
intensive advanced technology 
economy such as the United 
States, the equivalent figure is 
350 months salary of an average 
American. 

He said the recent escalation of 
oil prices, shortages of natural re¬ 
sources and stagnation were some 
of the symptoms of the relentless 
pursuit of exploitive technology. 

When a natural resource got 
depleted, poorer quality reserves 
were progressively exploited till 
the cost of obtaining a unit ap¬ 
proached its utility value. 

Dr. Selhna said techological in¬ 
stitutions in the country would 
have to play a vital role in foster¬ 
ing the growth of attitudes, skills 
and technologies that were appro¬ 
priate to our needs. 

There was greater need for de¬ 
veloping skills of entrepreneur¬ 
ship and educational systems 
should be geared for this purpose. 


President Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed called for a reorientation 
of the education system to 
make the educated rural youth re¬ 
main in farming and allied activi¬ 
ties instead of moving away to ur¬ 
ban areas for work opportuni¬ 
ties. 

In his address, read at the 
third annual convocation of the 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, the President said the aim 
should be to retain the educated 
youth in villages to enrich rural 
life.” 

The President said the work 
of an Agricultural University had 
to be measured by its effective¬ 
ness as an instrument of agricul¬ 
tural and rurJ development and 
training of the youth to shape the 
country’s agricultural policy. 

Stressing the importance of the 
agricultural universities organis¬ 
ing and implementing operatio¬ 


nal research projects, on the 
lines of those launched by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research in suitable areas, the 
President said integrated area 
development programmes could 
be undertaken through their ex¬ 
pertise. 

The President added that while 
the major thrust of the agricul¬ 
tural universities was modernisa¬ 
tion of agriculture based on 
science and technology. the 
youth should be educated “to 
harness science and not to be 
dominated by science.” 

The President called for greater 
understanding between agricul¬ 
tural universities and State De¬ 
partments of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry so lhat they 
cooperated and worked for the 
common goal of serving the far¬ 
mer and helping him to increase 
production. 


Crisis of Higher 
Education 

{Continued from page /.?) 

In tins context, the decision of 
the Government of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh to open ten P.G. centres and 
two universities is ill-conceived. 
With the advent of the ‘Central 
University' the number of uni¬ 
versities in Hyderabad is raised 
to five, a costly luxury for any 
one city. As a measure of con¬ 
solidation, for example, l suggest 
the amalgamation of the Central 
University, the Jaw aha rial Nehru 
Technological University and the 
proposed university, the Central 
Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages into a Consortium. 
There can be three faculties. 
Science, Technology and Huma¬ 
nities. The first step of the Cen¬ 
tral University in opening M.Sc. 
courses at the Regional Research 
Laboratories and M.A. English 
course at the C.LE.F.L. is one in 
the right direction. The idea may 


be extended further and the exist¬ 
ing potentialine, may be ex¬ 
ploited to the maximum. The 
prestigious laboratories and indus¬ 
tries in Hyderabad may be ele¬ 
vated to the status of institutes 
of higher learning and associated 
wiih ihe ‘Consori ium'. 

M.Sc. in Oils and Fats, Bio¬ 
chemistry. Pathology. Pharmaco¬ 
logy' at RR. Labs ; Dairy. Bio¬ 
logical and Food Sciences at the 
National Institution of Nutrition; 
Pharmacy. Organic and Analytical 
Chemsitry at the Synthetic Drugs 
Plant; Electronics, Computer 
Sciences, Nuclear Physics and 
Chemistry at E.C.I.L. or N.F.C.; 
Applied Physics and Instrumenta¬ 
tion at H.M.T.; Applied Geology 
and Geophysics at N.G.R.I. and 
suitable courses at other indus¬ 
tries, can be opened under the 
aegis of the ‘Consort ium*. 

The CI.E.F.L. can expand its 
activities by opening courses in 
humanities also, M.Sc. in Applied 
Phys ics, Chem istry and Mathe- 
^now be opened 


Jawaharlal Nehru Technological 
University at Kakinada. Ananta- 
pur and Hyderabad as they have 
good laboratories. 1-braries and 
competent professors in the sub¬ 
jects. The research, develop¬ 
ment and traimne facilities of 
B.H.E.L.. E.C.I.L., N.F.C., 

H.M T., B.D.L.. LD.L. may be 
shared by the technology wing to 
mutual benefit. The excellent 
infrastructure available in Hydera¬ 
bad provides good facilities for 
sandwich and inplant training 
courses for technology students. 

The craze for higher education 
may be contained if both the 
Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments make it a policy not to give 
any weightage to higher qualifica¬ 
tions in their recruitment. The 
right to education may be allow¬ 
ed up to high school classes and 
thereafter be made selective. Ex¬ 
pension of higher education 
must not be left to political neces¬ 
sity but to practical utility. Our 
methods and plans must be con¬ 
sistent with our bullock cart eco¬ 
nomy — that gels crushed under a 
Rolls Roycc administration. 
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without the active support of the 
state administrative machine. 








PRINCIPLES FOR 

POLICY MAKING 

A concise document has re¬ 
cently been made public that bids 
fair to stimulate wider thinking 
and discussion. This is Policies 
jor Innovation anti Research 
and Development in Education . a 
distillation by the OECD Educa¬ 
tion Committee, Paris, of its 
findings after a number of years 
of detailed work and of results 
more recently obtained by the 
Centre fot Educational Research 
and Innovation, according to 
IIE Bulletin. 

It starts by pointing out that 
educational change persued as an 
objective policy is a complex 
process generated by many forces, 
and that the basic motivation for 
most of it has been as much social 
as educational. It is therefore 
part of a government's fulfilment 
of its political responsibility to 
orient the process of such change. 
How it chooses to intervene will 
differ between countries but the 
first objective must, surely, be 
the common one of creating an 
environment in which schools, uni¬ 
versities and the like are able to 
innovate and to define a strategy 
for educational development that 
allows direction and priorities to 
be established. 


CREATING THE NECES¬ 
SARY ENVIRONMENT 


Here, as the Committee sees it. 
the policy concern is for three 
aspects in particular. First, parti¬ 
cipation — on which a conti¬ 
nuing process cf healthy change 
depends. Here there is a need to 
define the autonomy (as well as 
the authority and responsibility) 
of headmasters and of teachers, 
the mechanism and extent of stu¬ 
dent participation and the means 
of parental and community in¬ 
volvement. Secondly, modifica¬ 
tion in pedagogical arrange¬ 
ments to make change possible. 


Thirdly, explicit definition of the 
limits within which the school can 
innovate, and the provision of 
enabling powers, means and sup¬ 
porting services. 

A STRATEGY FOR 
_ DEVELOPMENT 

Given a policy for social change, 
a strategy for the correspond¬ 
ing development of educa¬ 
tion is indispensable, for 
in most developed countries edu¬ 
cation is the largest single orga¬ 
nised activity in the social field. 
The expression of this will vary, 
of course, with national constitu¬ 
tions. Where, for instance, politi¬ 
cal authorities do not. on grounds 
of principle, intervene in the con¬ 
tent of education it wilt declare 
itself in terms of inputs (c.g. allo¬ 
cation of resources) and outputs 
(c.g examination requirements) 
—as in the United Kingdom. 

There is need, therefore, for 
all countries to devise ade¬ 
quate means for involving the 
community at large in discussions 
about the future of their educa¬ 
tion systems. 

INSIDE THE SCHOOL 

As examples of important edu¬ 
cational changes implemented as 
part of broader social policies, 
the Committee cites the intro¬ 
duction of *‘comprehensive" sys¬ 
tems in several countries and 
moves towards greater equality 
of educational opportunity. Here 
it is essential for central govern¬ 
ments, and a number of their 
Ministries, to be involved. Such 
changes cannot be brought about 
by the education system on its 
own. When, however, it comes to 
innovation within the school con¬ 
cerning matters like curriculum, 
teaching methods, materials, eva¬ 
luation, it is rare for central 
authorities to take the initiative. 
Nevertheless, the innovative pro¬ 
cess can scarcely make headway 
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PLACE OF RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT 


Policies for research and de¬ 
velopment in education cannot 
sensibly be adopted until these 
same strategies for educational 
change have been defined by the 
political authority. Thereafter, 
the Committee concludes, public 
support for R and D should be 
pluralistic ideally going to govern¬ 
ment agencies for mission-oriented 
research.to the country's scientific 
agencies for the advancement 
of relevant knowledge, and to the 
universities. There is no case for 
concentrating educational R and 
Dina single institution, although 
in some countries it may be neces¬ 
sary to have a central body for 
establishing priorities and ensur¬ 
ing co-ordination. 


SOME BASIC 

NECESSITIES 


Education should be viewed in¬ 
creasingly in its social service 
function; ways must be organised 
whereby the demand for educa¬ 
tional change can express itself 
and be formulated in a truly 
broad social context: the school 
must be related to. but not domi 
naled by. the surrounding com¬ 
munity; changing demands must 
be met by an organised process of 
development that takes qualita¬ 
tive aspects fully into account; 
new mechanisms of participation 
and decision-making must be 
devised to include the clientele, 
the supplying professions and the 
public authorities; information to 
the public about educational 
options and issues must be 
improved; the evaluation of edu¬ 
cational experiments should be 
fostered and no single group 
should have a monopoly of pro¬ 
cedures or results; public autho¬ 
rities should be responsible for 
assisting the diffusion and transfer 
of innovations nationally and, 
when appropriate, internationally. 
Without such effort, the Commi- 
tee finds it difficult to expect any 
serious take-off in the field of 
educational innovation. 


BOOKS 


The Educational Situation in 
OECD Member Countries: A Re¬ 
view of Trends and Priority 
Issues for Policy. 

OECD, Paris 1974 
Price $2.25, £0.90; Pages 68 

THIS report inaugurates a new 
activity of the OECD Education 
Committee — the publication 
every other year of a “Review of 
Educational Trends’’ that will pro¬ 
vide an analytical pictuiy of edu¬ 
cational growth and the main 
policy problems confronting 
OECD member countries. 

The present issue underlines 
the fact that education is becom¬ 
ing increasingly involved in a 
wider range of objectives than in 
the past; in policies for the care 
of very young children (particu¬ 
larly those who are disadvantag¬ 
ed); in the provision of services to 
the family in the context of the 
emancipation of women; in social 
equity and the redistribution of 
income; in the effective adjust¬ 
ment of young people to working 
life; in the flexibility of the labour 
force; in community action to 
influence the rapidly changing 
social and natural environment; 
and in the adjustment of individu¬ 
als to new roles as their pattern 
of life changes. 

It recommends that educational 
policies be more closely related to 
other policies of governments if 
these new social and economic 
objectives are to be effectively 
pursued. There must also be a 
Strategy of Development. A 
crucial issue for the 1970s, for 
example, is the proper balance in 
the allocation of resources as bet¬ 
ween the extension and the streng¬ 
thening of the basic education 
systems, the continued expansion 
of higher education, and the de¬ 
velopment of new serv ices. 

Part One of the report covers 
the growth in student enrolment 
and teacher supply with a sta¬ 
tistical analysis of the rapid edu¬ 
cational expansion and the im¬ 
portant changes in the structure 


of enrolments over the 1960s. 
In many cases government deci¬ 
sions on the supply of educational 
services represented a response to 
demand pressures from parents 
and students. In turn, a very 
powerful influence behind the 
post-war upsurge in private de¬ 
mand for education has been the 
accelerated growth in real in¬ 
comes. But the relationship here 
is a complex one. 

Considering some of the prob¬ 
lems in Higher Education, the 
report concludes among other 
things that greater equality of 
access cannot be tackled in isola¬ 
tion but calls for remedial mea¬ 
sures at all levels. 

The second part of the report 
analyses a number of factors that 
have influenced the rapid in¬ 
crease in expenditure during the 
1960s and examines possible fu¬ 
ture changes in cost structure. 
It is also foreseen that an impor¬ 
tant pressure on resources will 
come from the expected rapid de¬ 
velopment of the “peripheral" 
forms of education such as on- 
the-job training, adult education 
and pre-primary education. Pari 
Three is no less important. It 
reviews the changes that have 
taken place in educational struc¬ 
tures over the last 20 years and 
in the quality of education, con¬ 
sidering such matters as the evolu¬ 
tion of national systems, curricu¬ 
lum relevance, changes in the 
teaching force, improvements in 
school buildings and the emer¬ 
gence of new structures for re¬ 
search, development and inno¬ 
vation. Whal emerges is the ex¬ 
tent to which the quantitative de¬ 
velopments described earliei in 
the report call for carefully 
thought out policies for qualita¬ 
tive change. 

Stable Rules: Science and 

Social Transmission: 

OECD Paris 1974 
Price $2.50 £2; Pages. 62 

CERI is in the process of de¬ 


veloping a co-operative scientific 
programme for the learning scien¬ 
ces. Stable Rules provides the 
basic document for this. It refers 
to five areas of research, each 
one concentrating on one or more 
aspects (human, phylogenetic, 
mechanical) of a general theory 
of learning. These are the socio¬ 
logy of learning, experimental 
ethnography, language and in¬ 
fancy, ethological studies, 
and theoretical models cf 
learning. 

This text is a first step towards a 
prospectus of research on non¬ 
school, non-verbatim “natural* 1 
learning. It addresses itself to 
the question of how children, and 
adults, learn from fragmentary 
evidence: what accounts for the 
stability with which language and 
other skills are acquired? The 
central idea is that the rules and 
strategies employed are, on the 
whole, negative: that the exercise 
of a skill is more a matter of 
recognising when something goes 
wrong and correcting it than of 
knowing how to make it go right 
in the first place. 

But what must the me¬ 
chanisms for learning and are 
skill be like; what rules obe¬ 
yed? (o) They must be stable 
resistant to perturbations and de¬ 
formations, ( b) they must be 
mechanisms of retrieval, not of 
generation and are likely to be of 
a negative form, (c) they are sub- 
optimal, that is, they do not say 
what is “best* 1 , but only what is 
“good enough"—they reduce un¬ 
certainly and cut losses, (d) there¬ 
fore they operate by discrete 
choices and are projected into a 
linear sequence (we can only 
think of one thing at a time). 

A number of the new innova¬ 
tive areas of study discussed in this 
document are already being pur¬ 
sued by working parties set up 
within the Learning Sciences Pro¬ 
gramme. □ 
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/<oun<L Up 

Ban on teachers political 
activities 


Bihar 

The Government of Bihar has 
decided to reorganize and demo¬ 
cratise university bodies in a 
bid to impose strict discipline 
in the academic and administra¬ 
tive working of educational insti¬ 
tutions in the State, according to 
official sources. It also contem¬ 
plates to ban the political activi¬ 
ties of teachers. 

The ‘code of conduct’ pres¬ 
cribed in the draft of “the Bihar 
Universities Bill. 1974”, which 
would replace the Ordinance pro¬ 
mulgated in 1972. taking over the 
management of the universities, 
clearly and categorically says: 
“Every teacher shall not actively 
participate in any political agita¬ 
tion and shall not be a member of 
any political party.” The draft 
Bill, likely to be enacted soon, 
also bans teachers' participation 
in organizations on “religious, 
caste, personal or group” lines and 
prohibits them from undertaking 
any private tuition of candidates 
to “gain either directly or in¬ 
directly.” 

Accepting the recommendations 
of the University Reforms Com¬ 
mittee headed by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bihar Univer¬ 
sity, Mr Zawar Hussain, the Gov¬ 
ernment has created a few new 
posts of officers in the University 
and reorganized the University 
bodies to give due representation 
to teachers, students and non¬ 
teaching staff. Among the new 
posts created are Pro-Vice-Chan- 
ceUor and Dean of Students’ 
Welfare. 


Karnataka 

Teachers and other employees 
in private colleges and sc ho oU 
in Karnataka have been barred 
from indulging in political 
activities or participating in 
demonstrations against the Gov¬ 
ernment. This bar has been im¬ 
posed through an amendment to 
the Grant in-Aid Code Any vio¬ 
lation of this order will automati¬ 
cally lead to the stoppage of the 
portion of the grant to insti¬ 
tutions covering the wages of such 
employees. 

A Government spokesman told 
pressmen that this prohibition was 
considered essential to enforce 
discipline in educational intistu- 
tions and to matain standards. 
He said that this bar already 
existed in respect of Government 
colleges and schools, as also in ttic 
colleges of the Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity. ~ What had been done now 
was only to extend us application 
to private educational institutions. 

Orissa 

Teachers and stuff of aided 
schools and colleges in Orissa 
will neither have the freedom 
of political association, nor 
have the unfettered freedom 
of expression. Such restrictions 
already exist in the Government- 
run educational institutions. 

According to the modified edu¬ 
cation rules, as recommended by 
the all-party committee and accep¬ 
ted by the State Government, in 
toto , “they shall not be members 
of any political or communal party 


U.A.E. President 
visits AMU 

His HiGKNtss Sheikh Zayed 
Bin Sultan Al-Nahyan. President 
of U.A.E., was accorded tremen¬ 
dous ovation by the Aligarh 
Muslim University students on 
his arrival at Aligarh. 

Prof. A.M. Khusro, Vice Chan¬ 
cellor. while welcoming him at the 
A.M.U. Students’ Union meeting, 
declared amidst thunderous ap¬ 
plause that His Highness had offe¬ 
red to meet all expenses needed 
for starting a new corn sc in Petro¬ 
leum and C hemical Engineering 
for which a department of College 
would be established in the name 
of His Highness. 

Mr. Ahmad Kh d-fa Al-Suweidi. 
Munster i*f Pofrign Affairs of 
U.A L"., speakmg on behalT of 
H»s Highness Sheikh Zayed Bin 
Suhan Al-Nahyan. said that they 
wetc hippy to see the Aligarh 
Muslim Univerity which played 
an important pare «nu only in the 
Ind an sub-c^iilnum hut also /n 
the entire world. He also offered 
fieibucs of job*, m hu country to 
the deserving students of \ MX 1 . 

A welcome address was pre¬ 
sented to lbs Highness bv the 
President of the AML Stu¬ 
dents* Union. Mr. Cihulam Mursjl 
Khan. The life-membership of 
the A.M U. Students Union was 
conferred on His Highness at the 
reception meeting 

Earlier, on their arrival by heli¬ 
copter which landed on University 
Cricket grounds they were re¬ 
ceived, among others, by Nawab 
of (hhatari. Chancellor: Prof, 
A.M. Khusro, Vice-Chancellor; 
Prof. Mohd. Shaft. P.V.C.; 
District Magistrate and the 
S.S.P. of Aligarh. 


and they shall not, except with the 
previous sanction of the manag¬ 
ing committee or the governing 
body, own wholly or in part, edit 
or manage a newspaper, magazine 
or periodical publication, literary 
magazines or journals. School and 
college magazines or associations 
connected with teachers have, 
however been kept out of the pur¬ 
view of the rule. 
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Telecom. Centre 
at Ghaziabad 

INDIA will have an advanced 
level telecommunication train¬ 
ing centre with $1.3 million 
assistance from the International 
Telecommunication Union, a 
specialised agency of the United 
Nations. 

The Centre will offer modern 
and advanced training facilities in 
telecommunications to engineers 
and senior technicians from India 
and from other countries in the 
ECAFE region. 

To be located at Ghaziabadr 
about 20 kilometres from Dehli. 
it would meet the long-term re¬ 
quirements of training personnel 
in sophisticated techniques in 
lerrestial telecommunications. 

The foundation stone of the 
centre, in which India's contri¬ 
bution is estimated at Rs 10 mil¬ 
lion. was to be laid on February 5 
by the ITU secretary-general Mr 
Mohammed Mili. 

Students on Delhi 
Varsity bodies 

DELHI University students will 
henceforth have a say in academic 
matters. Electoral colleges com¬ 
posed of research, post-graduate 
and undergraduate students will 
elect five representatives to the 
Academic Council. The student 
representatives will comprise one 
research, two post-graduate and 
two undcr-gruduule students. 

The first electoral college, num¬ 
bering 88 students, will be com¬ 
posed of students registered for 
the Ph.D. degree during the last 
two years. Not more than three 
students from each department 
have secured the highest marks 
amongst those registered for the 
degree arc eligible. 

Three regular students each 
from different departments and 
faculties will compprise the second 
electoral college to elect two post¬ 
graduate representatives. This 
electoral college will number 175 
students whose eligibility will 
be determined on the basis of the 
marks obtained by them at the 


examination which entitled them 
for admission to the post-graduate 
course. 

The third electoral college num¬ 
bering 116 will again be composed 
of three students each from diffe¬ 
rent departments. Comprehensive 
rules have been laid down to deter¬ 
mine the eligibility of the members 


THE Prime Minister called upon 
lovers of Hindi to make all-out 
efforts to remove doubts about the 
language among the non-Hindi 
speaking people of the country, 
and urged scholars and writers to 
make Hindi simpler, elastic and 
more useful for the daily needs 
of the people. 

Inaugurating the World Hindi 
Convention at Nagpur, Mrs. 
Gandhi said it was a mistake to 
think that India would have one 
language and one religion. 

“Ours is a land of multi-langu¬ 
ages and multi-religions and it 
will continue to be so in the years 
to come." [t was because of this 
that the Hindi-speaking people 
should accept all the regional 
languages of the country as na¬ 
tional languages and Hindi as the 
“rashtra-sanipark bhasha" (link 
language), she added. 

The Prime Minister commended 
the role played by trade and com¬ 
merce and films in promoting 
Hindi and said it was not enough 
that the language should be a 
good enough medium for writing 
prose. A good language should be 
equally useful in commerce and 
industry, science and technology. 

“Wc must try to make Hindi a 
“jeevant bhasha" (dynamic langu¬ 
age)," Mrs. Gandhi said and re¬ 
ferred to the Rig Veda wherein it 
is said that one should keep one's 
windows open for languages to 
become rich and dynamic. 

She pointed out that while 
Hindi did not enjoy state patro¬ 
nage in its early period of growth, 
the language was firmly rooted 


of each electoral college. 

The rules also provide for de¬ 
barring students convicted of a 
criminal offence, or for an act 
of a criminal offence, or for an 
act of a coercive nature or for us¬ 
ing unfair means in the examina¬ 
tion, from being an electoral col¬ 
lege member. 


among the people who nurtured 
its growth through the ages. There 
was no harm now in borrowing 
words from English and other 
languages of the world to enrich 
Hindi. 

The Prime Minister praised the 
Rastrabhasha Prachar Samiti 
for taking pains to organise the 
convention, and warmly welcomed 
the foreign delegates participating 
in it. 

Mrs. Gandhi said while there 
was plenty of devotional litera¬ 
ture in Hindi, there was a dearth 
of original writing in this langu¬ 
age on scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects. This was a shortcoming 
that must be removed speedily. 
Translations, no matter how good, 
could never be a substitute for 
original works. 

India’s first 
Microcomputer 

WHAT is claimed to be India’s 
first microcomputer, weighing less 
than 5.5. kg. whose applications 
cover vital areas of basic and 
applied research was formally 
launched recently. 

The former Director-General of 
the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Dr. Atma 
Ram, launched the computer at 
New Delhi by pressing its key. 

The computer, called Moscal 
1080 PS, can calculate the weight 
of the tiniest mass like the atom 
as well as that of the earth or 
another planet on the basis of 
available data. 


World Hindi Convention 

Make Hindi Elastic 

—Indira Gandhi 
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Medicare in India 
inadequate 


PROGRESS in medicare, medi¬ 
cal education, research and pre¬ 
ventive and social medicine in the 
past 28 years has been tardy and 
substandard. Prof. Hari Vaishnava 
said in his presidential address 
to the 30th annual conference 
of the Association of Physicians 
held at BangaJore. 

Lack of sincere and persistent 
efforts to improve, tolerance of 
status quo and apathy — rather 
than paucity of funds — were res¬ 
ponsible for inadequate medicare 
m the country, he said. 

How are the mission hospitals 
(Ramakrishna and Christian mis¬ 
sions) able to provide better care 
despite their limitations of money 
and power? he asked. 

Dr. Vaishnava wanted the sys¬ 
tem of giving free medical care 
to all to be changed. “We shall 
have to rob Peter to pay Paul. Let 
people pay according to their ca¬ 
pacity. Free of charge service will 
be to those who cannot afford.' 4 

It was a paradox that on the one 
hand a patient in the outdoor de¬ 
partment of a hospital did not get 
more than five minutes' attention 
even from a junior doctor while 
on the other, a large number of 
young doctors were without pro¬ 
per jobs. 

On medical education, Prof. 
Vaishnava said that despite much 
deliberation, the paiiern of edu¬ 
cation had hardly changed. The 
curriculum had remained unal¬ 
tered. Subjects like paediatrics 
did not find their rightful place at 
the undergraduate level. The 
whole teaching system was exami¬ 
nation-oriented. A large number 
of teachers had not set high 
ethical and academic standards. 
Their merit was measured largely 
by the money they earned. 

Because of substandard perfor¬ 
mance, he said, many young 
Indian dcotors had been subjected 
to criticism and ridicule in many 
countries some of which had dere¬ 


cognised Indian degrees, the latest 
country being Singapore. 

Prof. Vaishnava remarked that 
despondency seemed to have en¬ 
gulfed the medical profession. Cli¬ 
ques, groupism and personal ri¬ 
valries had further stalled pro¬ 
gress. Private practice done with¬ 
out scruples and callousness in 
public institutions had at times 
lowered the prestige of the medical 
profession. 

The Karnataka Governor. Mr. 
Mohan Lai Sukhadin and the 
Health Minister. Mr H. Siddavee- 
rappa. suggested to the conference 
to discuss how the gap in medical 
relief between urban and tural 
areas could be bridged. They also 
wanted the conference to bestow 
attention on the increasing cost of 
medicines and the problem of 
spurious drugs. 

International Hindi 
Academy 

MR. JAGJIVAN RAM Agricul¬ 
ture Minister, laid the foundation 
stone of the Vishwa Hindi Vidya- 
peeth (International Hindi Aca¬ 
demy) in the campus of the 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti, 
Ward ha. 

The academy, first of its kind to 
established, is the outcome of the 
four-day world Hindi convention 
which concluded at Nagpur. Its 
object is to raise Hindi from the 
national to the international 
level. 

Father Camille Buckcke (a Bel¬ 
gian residing in India for the past 
40 years and considered to be an 
authority on Ramayana) un¬ 
veiled a statue of Sant Tulsidas 
on the occasion. 

Speaking on the occasion, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram said the academy 
should not merely be a centre for 
learning Hindi. Those who go 
out of this centre should acquire 
the composite culture of India. 
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Mr. Ram said he had n<* doubt 
India alone could save the world 
from anv crisis and therefore, 
those wno emerged from this 
institution should be imbibed with 
the Indian culture. 

About 400 delegates who 
attended the world Hindi conven¬ 
tion at Nagpur, also attended the 
function. 

Some of them in their speeches 
supported the demand for making 
Hindi an international language 
and its recognition in the United 
Nations. 

The Hindi Academy will afford 
facilities to persons from diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world to live and 
learn the Hindi language and lite¬ 
rature in a quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere. 

New cricket bat 
by U.K. firm 

A “REVOLUTIONARY” new 
cricket but. used by Australian 
skipper Ian Chappell in the pre¬ 
sent Test scries, is to be put into 
production by Britain's largest 
manufacturers of cricket bats. 

Gray-Nicolls Lid., of Robcrts- 
bridge*. Sussex, who supply bats 
to many of the world’s top cricke¬ 
ters, claimed that the design of 
the new bat would ‘ allow balls to 
be hit straightcr and further more 
often.” 

The bat has a scooped-out 
back, which has the effect of dis¬ 
tributing the weight or “meat” 
of the blade over a wider area. 

“In the hands of some of the 
world's top players, this new bat 
can be absolutely deadly," said the 
British firm's group marketing 
director, Mr. John Gray. “There 
is little doubt that club-level 
batting will be enormously im¬ 
proved. The average club batsman 
hits very few balls off the meat of a 
conventional bat. With this bat, 
the meaty area has been effective¬ 
ly doubled.” 

“It could be the biggest de¬ 
velopment in bat manufacture 
since the introduction of steel 
spring reinforced handles 10 years 
ago, and I am almost certain the 
new bat will turn out to be the 
scourge of bowlers,” said Mr. 
Gray. 



More seats for 
Malaysian Students 

FROM 1974-75 onwards 
Malaysian students will have more 
seats in Indian Universities. 

This was stated recently by 
Mr Abdul Wahab, Third Secre¬ 
tary, Malaysian High Commis¬ 
sion in India, while participating 
in the three-day convention of the 
AU India Malaysian Students’ As¬ 
sociation, held at Madras under 
the auspices of the Madras 
branch. 

One of the subjects discussed 
by the convention was the 
problem of Malaysian students 
returning to their country 
with Indian degrees. While the 
medical and engineering degrees 
of a few Indian Universities are 
recognised by Malaysia, the In¬ 
dian arts degrees have not 
been faring well, and the degree 
holders arc finding difficulties in 
the Malaysian job market since 
preference is for holders of Bri¬ 
tish and Australian degrees in 
these subjects “The cost of edu¬ 
cation in India is nearly 50 per 
cent less than in Malaysia" said 
Mr T. Jay aba lan, Chairman of 
the Madras branch of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr S. Ramachandran, State 
Tran sport Minister, who presided 
stressed the need for greater co¬ 
operation between the people of 

Assessment Board 
constituted 

THE Government has constituted 
a high-powered board to assess 
educational qualifications under 
the chairmanship of Dr. A.R. 
Kidwai, chairman. Union Public 
Service Commission. 

It will consider the recognition 
of degrees or diplomas awarded 
by Indian and foreign universities, 
higher educational institutions 
and private bodies in humanities, 
sciences, social science, technical 
and professional disciplines (ex¬ 
cept medicine) for the purpose of 
employment under the Central 
government. 


Malaysia and India in the scien¬ 
tific and cultural fields. 

Mr Mahomed Mohideen, Prin¬ 
cipal, New College, said that most 
of the 100 and more Malaysian 
students in his college, had shown 
a preference for the biology 
group. Mr K.V. Ramanathan, 
Regional Representative, Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
and Mr Inbiraj, Chairman of the 
Tiruchi branch of the Associa¬ 
tion, were the other speakers. 

British expert 
visits India 

DR. Ian James Saunders, a 
lecturer in physical electronics 
at the University of Lancaster 
(North-West England 1. is current¬ 
ly in India on an exchange visit 
jointly sponsored by the British 
Council Division of the British 
High Commission and the Indian 
University Grants Commission. 

Dr. Saunders has been based 
at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory and the Indian Institute ot 
Technology, both in New Delhi. 
While in Delhi he also visited the 
Solid State Physics Laboratory. 

He is also scheduled to visit the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research in Bombay and the 
Department of Physics at Poona 
University. 

Dr. Saunders’ three-month visit 
has been arranged under the 
British Council’s Younger Scien¬ 
tists Exchange Scheme for scien¬ 
tists between the ages of 25 and 
35. The scheme involves the ex¬ 
change of 15 natural scientists 
and five social scientists from 
India and Britain each year. 

Quality of human 
environment 

ENGINEERS are tired of talcing 
the blame for what has gone 
wrong with the technological 
world and they want to start sett¬ 
ing matters right. 

A course of remedial action has 
been proposed by a meeting on 


environmental aspects of educa¬ 
tion and training far engineers 
called by Ubesco in Paris in co¬ 
operation with the United Nations 
Environment Programme. 

It drew 17 participants and 
consultants, mainly high-level 
educators and policy-makers in 
the engineering world from a 
broad geographical spectrum: the 
Arab Republic of Egypt, Argen¬ 
tina, Canada, the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, France, India, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Poland, 
Romania, Sweden, the USSR, the 
United States, the Unitded King¬ 
dom and Zaire. 

They led their conclusions with 
a ringing statement of principles: 
“Members of the engineering pro¬ 
fession have an irrevocable res¬ 
ponsibility to their countries and 
to the world at large in the safe¬ 
guard and improvement of the 
quality of the human environ¬ 
ment. 

“This responsibility stems from 
the role of the engineer as the 
creator of new technology and as 
one of the main decision-makers 
concerning the conditions under 
which this technology is applied 
for the ultimate progress or des¬ 
truction of human society. 

Information 
Storage Course 
by Unesco 

A COURSE intended mainly to 
serve the needs of developing 
countries in the field of informa¬ 
tion storage and retrieval was 
held last year at the Centre of 
Technology Development, Kato¬ 
wice, Poland. 

Organized by UNESCO in 
collaboration with the Polish 
Ministry of Science, Technology 
and Higher Education, the course 
aimed at giving some 20 educa¬ 
tors from developing countries 
information and guidance so that 
they in turn can organize intro¬ 
ductory courses on the principles 
of information retrieval. 
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Seminar on inter-regional 
co-operation in S.E. Asia 


THE International Seminar on 
“Inter-regional Cooperation in 
South and Southeast Asia", which 
concluded at Osmania University 
recently, resolved to initiate 
action for taking up cross 
country research on about 15 
major themes through universities, 
and research institutions in South 
Asia. The Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University announced 
that Osmania University will pub¬ 
lish the seminar’s proceedings. 

The seminar, first of its kind to 
explore Asian regional coopera¬ 
tion themes organised in India 
was jointly sponsored by Osma¬ 
nia University, UGC, ICSSR; 
UNESCO and Govt, of Andhra 
Pradesh. Dr. Malcolm S. Adisesh- 
aiah. Seminar Chairman, in his 
key-note address emphasised 
the need for exchange of infor¬ 
mation and experience between 
Asian social scientists. 

Osmania’s Vice-Chancellor, who 
inaugurated the seminar commen¬ 
ded the collaborative approach to 
research on socially relevant 
problems for national develop¬ 
ment. Dr. M.S. Gore, Chairman, 
ICSSR, in his presidential ad¬ 
dress pleaded for cross fertilisa¬ 
tion of ideas for mutual benefit of 
Asians. Dr. S. Manzoor Alam. 
Seminar Director observed the 
pragmatic nature of the seminar 
focussing on specific themes. 

In his valedictory address the 
Seminar Chairman, Dr. Adise- 
shiah stressed that multi discipli¬ 
nary approach should contribute 
to the removal of poverty and 
serve as an instrument of demo¬ 
cracy. Thirty participants from 
about ten Asian countries delibe¬ 
rated for three days in two groups 
on “Process of Planning and 
Implementation”; “Urbanisation 
and Problems of Regional Deve¬ 
lopment”, “Problems of Plural 
Societies”, and “Buraucracy and 
Political Development”. Prof. 
Sharom Ahmat of Malaysia 
served as Vice-Chairman. 


Planning in the region, the semi¬ 
nar felt, was too Western-oriented 
and irrelvanl to its needs. Bu¬ 
reaucracy. a colonial hangover 
mostly, outdated, should be refa¬ 
shioned to suit the changing pace 
of development. The participants 
felt that as poverty in Asia was 
more an urban phenomenon than 
rural, the question whether the 
world’s largest continent was over- 
urbanised should be examined. 
Citing the examples of Thailand 
and Malaysia and their Chinese, 
Indian minorities, etc. the seminar 
stressed the role of multi-ethnic 
and lingual groups m national de- 
\elopmcnt and integration. 

Among the 25 eminent social 
scientists who attended, eight were 
foreign scholars — Prof. Sharom 
Ahmat (Malaysia), Or. B.L Pan- 
diiaralna <Sri Lanka), Prof. K.S. 
Sandhu (Singapore). Dr. Fva 
Duka Ventura (Philippines), Prof. 
Hiroshi Roniai (Japan), Dr. 
Cirindro Pringgodirgd and Mr. 
Suardjono Jaiiman (Indonesia), 

IFCI endowment 
to Delhi Varsity 

THE Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of India has made an en¬ 
dowment of Rs. 8 lakhs to Delhi 
University for creating a chair in 
industrial management to be 
known as the IFCI visiting Pro¬ 
fessorship in industrial manage¬ 
ment, in the faculty of manage¬ 
ment studies. The Chair has been 
created for promoting advanced 
research and academic work in the 
field of industrial management. 

Last month the Corporation 
established Professorship in 
management at the Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad. 

These Chairs will be financed 
out of the benevolent Reserve 
Fund which was established by 
the Corporation in 1973 out of its 
profits. 


Prof. K.T. Hussain (Banlgla desh) 
and Prof, K.H. Hottes (W. Ger¬ 
many). 

The Indian participants were: 
Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Dr. 
Satyesh Chakraorlhik Prof. C.D. 
Deshpandc, Dr. M.S. Gore, Prof. 
Rasheeduddin Khan, Mr. K. 
Kundu. Dr. Rashmi Mayur, Mr. 
Ramashray Roy, Dr. Balwanth 
Reddy. Dr. Ratna Naidu and Dr. 
V.K. Bawa and from Osmania 
Dr. S. Manzoor Alam, Prof. 
Gautham Mahthur. Prof. M.A. 
Muttahib and Prof. G. Ram 
Reddy. 


Man in India 

Skull indicate 
earlier date 

THAT man existed in India much 
earlier than hitherto supposed 
has come to light with the recent 
discovery of a skull, belies cd to 
be 15.000 to 20.000 years old. 
The skull was found by Mr. V.S. 
Wakankar in May 1973 in a river¬ 
side cave in the Narsmghpur dis¬ 
trict of Madhya Pradesh. 

Mr. Wakankar headed an ar¬ 
chaeological survey carried out 
by Vikram University of Ujjan. 
Madhya Pradesh. He said the 
features of the skull dearly indi¬ 
cated an early homo sapiens 
resembling Ncandarthal man of 
the Euro-African continent. 

In another finding, a settlement 
belonging to the Indus Valley 
Civilization had been excavated 
at Banawali Soria in the Hissar 
district of Haryana. 

The exposed structures provide 
evidence of a well-planned city 
with a grid pattern layout of the 
houses. Dr. Nurul Hassan, Educa¬ 
tion Minister, recently said in the 
Rajya Sabha. 

Typical Harappan pottery, both 
plain and painted, a few shreds 
of the pre-Harappan fabric, 
weights, a copper hook and a hair¬ 
pin, and terracotta bulls were also 
found. 
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New Research Unit 
at Bradford 

THE British Ministry of Over¬ 
seas Development has granted 
nearly £19,000 to help the work 
of the new Disasters Research 
Unit at the University of 
Bradford in Northern England. 
The unit is part of the uni¬ 
versity’s Project Planning 
Centre for Developing Countries. 
It will study the occurrence and 
risk of disasters, their econo¬ 
mic effects and the scope for pre¬ 
cautions. 

The money from the Ministry 
of Overseas Development will be 
spent on the study of the econo¬ 
mic effects of disasters, with 
particular reference to developing 
countries. It will estimate the 
losses suffered by different coun¬ 


tries and regions of the world 
through natural disasters, and 
study the inhibiting effect such 
losses have on development. 


Student Representation 
on Varsity bodies 

THE Bihar Education Minister, 
Dr. Ramraj Prasad Singh, told 
the Press recently that the Cabi¬ 
net Sub-Committee on Education 
has accepted the demand of stu¬ 
dents for giving them represen¬ 
tation on various university 
bodies. The University Act, he 
said, was being drafted according¬ 
ly. It is expected to come up 
in the next session of the Assem¬ 
bly. The Committee considered 
the students demands thoroughly 
contained in a memorandom. 
and conceded to v omc of them. 


PERSONAL 

Dr. D.Y. Gohokar has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of Nag¬ 
pur University w.e.f. January 17, 
1975. 

Shri P.G. Patil has taken over 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Shivaji 
University w.e.f. January 21, 1975 
Shri P. Jaganmohan Reddi has 
taken over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University w.e.f. Jan¬ 
uary 24, 1975. 

Dr. (Smt) Madhuri R.Shah has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the SNDT Women’s University. 

Shri D.A. Dabholkar has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor, of the 
University of Poona. 

Dr N.K. Panikker has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Cochin University. 


I 

I INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAD-826004 

Applications invited for the Entrance Examination for admission to its 5-vear integrated 
programme of studies leading to the award of (a) B.Tech. degrees in Mining Engineering and Petro¬ 
leum Engineering, and (b) M.Se. degrees in Applied Geology and Applied Geophysics. A B.Sc. 
(Hons) degree in Applied Geology and a B.Sc. degree in Applied Geophysics is awarded after 
successful completion of three years of the 5 years programme. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on 9thand 10th May 1975 at Ahmedabad, Bangalore, 
Bhopal. Bombay. Baroda. Calcutta, Chandigarh Coimbatore. Cuttack, Delhi, Dhanbad. Digboi, 
Gauhati, Gudur. Hyderabad. Jaipur, Jodhpur. Keonjhar. Kodarma, Lucknow, Madras, Muzaffar- 
pur, Nagpur. Patna. Raipur, Raniganj. Sahdol. Simla, Srinagar, Trivandrum, Waltair. The new 
session will commence on June 30. 1975. 

Qualifications: Higher Secondary' (Science stream with Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, 
or in the technical stream) OR Prc-University or equivalent examination (with Physics, Chemis¬ 
try. Mathematics and English) OR Indian School Certificate Examination (with Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry), OR 1 st year examination of the 2-ycar Intermediate OR F.Sc. programme 
(with Physics, Chemistry. Mathematics and English). Those who have appeared in the above 
examinations are also eligible to apply but should submit necessary evidence of having passed the 
qualifying examination by June 28, 1975. 

Age limit: 20 years for B.Tech. in Petroleum Engineering and 21 years for other program¬ 
mes as on October 1. 1975. The age limit is relaxable by three years for SC/ST candidates. 

Application forms and particulars obtainable @Rs. 3/- by Crossed IPO payable to the 
Registrar, Indian School of Mines, at Indian School of Mines Post Office. 

| Last date for receipt of completed application: 22-3-75. 

I davp 811 (9)/74 
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Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Union Minister for Agriculture & Irrigation, 
presenting Jawaharial Nehru Award for outstanding Post-gra¬ 
duate Research to Dr 4 B. Umanath Rao of for his signifl- 

cant contribution in the field of Veterinary Virology for the year 
1973. 


A Bundle of 
Contradictions 

SEEN from the eyes of a bureau¬ 
crat at random the Indian today 
is a bundle of contradictions than 
he was in the prc-indcpcndence 
days. 

A paper presented to the Indian 
Science Congress sought to bring 
out the contrast in character of 
the Indian in the pre and post- 
independence ci a on the basis of 
a random survey. Three ques¬ 
tions were asked to 60 govern¬ 
ment officials, selected randomly 
in the 24-45 age group. What the 
Indians were like before indepen¬ 
dence? What are they like at 
present? What they will be like 
after 25 years? 

The contract observed is : The 
Indian was kind then but cruel 
now, communal then but secular 
now, illiterate then but literate 
now, honest then but dishonest 
now, virtuous then but corrupt 
now, artistic and simple then 
but crude and complex now, 
patriotic then but traitorous 
now. 


Bm the Indian todav is more 
active, brave, strong, violent, 
ferocious and radical than before 
independence. In the next 25 
years he would have more of 
the virtues and vices he has 
today. 

Hooker Award 
for Mathur 

Mr. V.S. Mathur. wheat scien¬ 
tist at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, here has been 
selected for this year’s Hooker 
Award for outstanding agricul¬ 
tural research work. 

With 17 new wheat varieties to 
hi*, credit, Mr. Mathur has evolv¬ 
ed the maximum number of high- 
yielding wheat varieties released 
by the Central varietal Release 
Committee. The awaid is particu¬ 
larly for his lates four high yield¬ 
ing varieties, namely, Arjun (HD 
2009), Pratap (1981), Janak (HD 
1982) and Shera (HD 1920), all 
released for the currentrabi crop. 
Mr. Mathur was the breeder of 
the earlier varieties, Hira and 
Mothi, also. He had earlier won 
the Borlaug Award also. 


Scientists get Awards 

Outstanding contributions won 
agricultural scientists awards at 
the hands of Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
Union Agriculture Minister, at a 
ceremony in New Delhi. 

The Jawaharial Nehru Award 
for post-graduate agricultural re¬ 
search w'ent to Dr. B. Umanath 
Rao for significant conti ibmion in 
the field of veterinary virology. 
Dr. Nitya Nand Pathak (animal 
nutrition). Dr. S. Edision (plant 
pathology), Dr. Satya Parkash 
Yadav( plant breeding and gene¬ 
tics) and Dr. Vijay Singh Tomar 
(soil sc’cncc). 

There were seven recipients of 
the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial 
Prize for original contributions. 
They were: Dr. Abrar Mustafa 
Khan (nematology), Dr. B. P. 
Ghildyal (agricultural physics). 
Dr. Janardhan Vcnkatesh Bhat 
(microbiology). Dr. Sourindra 
Mohan Sircar (plant physiology), 
Dr. S.Y. Padmanahhan (plant 
pathology) and Dr. Sycd Zahoor 
Qasim (fisheries). The prize was 
given posthumously to Dr. S.C, 
Sen for hts contributions to sugar¬ 
cane technology. 

Dr. P. B. Sarkar Endowment 
Prize for outstanding research 
leading to enhanced foed produc¬ 
tion went to Dr. K..S. Nandpuri 
(evolution of vegetable varieties) 
and Dr. 1. M. Jewsani—(breeding 
and genetics of crop plants 
including cereals, oil-seeds and 
pulses). The prize was also 
awarded (posthumously), to Dr 
S. Pradhan for his original find¬ 
ings in functional morphology. 

Ford Foundation 

THE Ford Foundation, U.S.A. 
has placed a grant of 536,000 
dollars (Rs. 40.2 lakhs) with the 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity for development of Rural 
Social Sciences. The grant will 
be utilized for strengthening 
teaching and research in social 
sciences. The funds will be 
available for a period of three 
years. The grant provides for 
visiting Professors from India 
and abroad, and collaborative 
research between Tamil Nadu 
Agricultural University and 
other Indian Institutions. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Mathematics 

1. Chaturvedi. K. Sharma. A study of generalized basic 
hypcrgeomeiric functions. University of Indore. 

2- Chopra, Narinder Kumar. Theory of ballistics. Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

3. Rani noth an, Yegnam. Dynamical weather prediction. 
Nagpur University. 

4. Ratnavat, Hariprasad. The problems on the bingham 
material. University of Indore. 

5. Surja Kumari. Plastic expansion of a hole in an infinite 
plate. I.I.T.. Delhi. 

6. Tbmbhare, Dhanpal Jaipaf. Flow behind gasdynamic 
and magnetogas dynamic shock waves. Nagpur University. 

Physics 

1. Kushwaha, Malkhan Singh. Study of the ^absorption 
spectra of rare earth dements : 57 La to 63 Eu‘. Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Rastogi, Alok Chandra. Structural, electronic and 
optical behaviour of solution grown polyvinylchloride IPVO; 
films. I.I.T., Delhi. 

3. Saksena, Narender Narayan. On K-absorption spectral 
studies of some metal chelates. University of Indore. 

4. Sharma, S K. Deformation, pairing and the effective 
interactions. Gujarat University. 

5. Srivastava, Shyam Bihari. Study of positron annihi¬ 
lation in solids. Vikram University. 

6 Venkata Reddy, Kudumuta. An EPR study of elec¬ 
tronic structure and symmetry of some molecular paramagne¬ 
tic species in alkali halide crystals. I.I T., Delhi. 

Chemistry 

I. Agarwal, Saroj. Mechanism of hydrolysis of organic 
phosphates: Hydrolysis of thymyl orthophosphates. Jiwaji 
University. 

2 Anand, Subhash Chander. Interactions of Dl-and tri- 
vatent metal cations with triphosphate. University of Delhi. 

3. Awasthi, Pramod Kumar Non-equilibrium thermo¬ 
dynamic studies on the transport processes in clay water system. 
Kanpur University 

4 Chaw.la, Har Mohinder La|. Chemical components 
of the flowers of Dalbergia volubilis (C*Glycosides of isofla- 
vones) and effect of chelation on IR carbonyl frequency of some 
groups of polyphenols. University of Delhi. 

5. Chowdfiary, Sushma. Hydrolysis of organic phos¬ 
phates : Hydrolysis of tribromophcnyl phosphates. Jiwaji 
University. 

6. Kelkar, Arvind- Studies of complexes formed by quin- 
quevalenl vanadium and some organic compounds. University 
of Indore. 

7. Patil, Prahlad Vasudeo. Structural and electrical 
properties of some mixed metal oxides. Nagpur University. 

8. Pumanand. Mechanism of hydrolysis of organic 
phosphate insecticides: Hydrolysis of nitro naphthyl phos¬ 
phates. Jiwaji University. 

9. Satyanarayana, Kodela. Studies on organic reagents 
used in inorganic analysis. Ravishankar University. 

10. Shanbhag. Mohan Ramanath. Studies in fatty acids. 
Kamatak University. 

II. Sharma, Shambhudayal. Studies in kinetics of halo- 
genation of substituted aromatic ketones. Jiwaji University. 

12. Sindhu, Prithiwant Singh. Interactions of some sili¬ 
cate minerals with acid, base and phosphate. University of 
Delhi. 

13. Subba Rao. Studies on the hydrolysis of hydroxamic 
acids. Ravishankar University. 

14. Syed Kasim Immam. Effect of oral chemical contra¬ 
ceptive compounds on the biochemistry of the uterus and fallo¬ 
pian tube or rhesus monkeys, Macaca Mulatta. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

15. Tambe, Shashikaot. Kinetics and mechanism of 
cerium (ivj perchlorate (ceric perchlorate) oxidation of some 
organic compounds. University of Indore. 

16. Verma, K.K. Studies on some organic reactions. 
University of Jabalpur. 


Earth Sciences 

1. Chavadi, Veerappa Chanbasappa. Geology of the 
malic and the other associated rocks of Savantavadi Area, 
Ratnagiri District, Maharashtra State. Kamatak University. 

Engineering & Technology 

1. Misra, Vibhuti Narain. Studies on the pre-reduction of 
manganese ores. Nagpur University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

1. Tarwadi, Shashikant Jagannath. Studies on algal bac¬ 
terial symbiosis in high rate oxidation ponds using oscillatoria 
sp. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Upadhyay, Chandrakant Mohanlal. Effects of dietary 
variations on bone composition in rats. M S. University of 
Baroda. 

Anthropology 

l. Ghosh. Pradip Kumar. Morphological variability of 
human chromosomes in two Indian populations * Rajputs and 
Punjabis with special reference to Y chromosome. University 
of Delhi 

Botany 

1 Bajuj, AJiirsh. Studies of air spora of Nagpui. Nagpur 
University. 

2 Kate, Usha Rajeshwar. Study of Deccan intertrappean 
flora and microflora from India. Nagpur University. 

3 Lakshmi. K. Cytological and embryological studies in 
families, amiryllidaceac andltliaceac. Andhra University. 

4. Ramrao, K.B. Ecology and life history of hypnea. 
Saurashtra University. 

Zoology 

1. Chjntawar. Balwani Vishwanathrao Studies on the 
biology of Indoplanobis exuslus, Maiathwada University. 

2. Jccvaji, Inayatullah Hatim. Development of the foetal 
membranes and piacentation in the Indian lead-nosed bat, 
Hipposideio> speoris (Schneider}. Nagpur University 

3. Kaja, Janakiram. Studies on systematic and on some 
aspects of ecology of fresh water csturaine and terrestrial mol¬ 
luscs. Andhra University. 

4. Kasichayanula, Veerabhadra Rao. Reproduction in 
the rhinolophid bat, Rhinolophus rouxi (Jemminok). Nagpur 
University. 

5. Kulkarni. Prakash Prabhakar Rao, Studies on Indian 
homoptera with special reference to uphididae from Maraih- 
wada. Marathwada University. 

6. Madre. Vasant Eknaih. Studies on flagellate parasites 
of amphibians and reptiles. Marathwada University. 

7. Mikkilineni. Jyoti Subbarao. Some aspects of physio¬ 
logy of prawn. Caridma weberi. Marathwada University. 

8. Mudkhedc, Laxman Maioiirao. Some biological as¬ 
pects of fresh water clam, Carbicula rcgularis. Marathwada 
University. 

9. Muley. Eknath Vishnupant. Biology of the snail, 
Malania scubra Marathwada University. 

10. Peter, M. George. Studies on the pelagic polychaetcs 
of the Indian Ocean with special reference to their taxonomy, 
abundance and distribution. University of Kerala. 

11. Promod Kumar. Ncuro-anaiomy and histrology of the 
heart of some fresh water tcleosts. Jiwaji University. 

12. Saidapur, Srinivas Kishanrao. Studies on the Gonads 
of Rana cyanophlyctis, Rana tigrina and Bufo melanoslicltis 
(amphibia) with refer? ,ic: to steroidogenic cellular sites. Karna- 
tak University. 

13. Snvastava, Shri Ram. Laboratoi-y studies on the tape¬ 
worms and screening of antihelminthic drugs. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

14. Surendra Kiur Diwansingh. Biology of the gastropod. 
Viviparous bcngalensis. Marathwada University. 

15. Vasal, Sudhir. Experimental studies on the influence 
of photoperiod and temperature on the reproductive cycle of 
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the female catfish, Heteropneustes fossiiis (Bloch). University 
of Delhi. 

Agriculture 

1. Mathur, Radha Sunn. Studies on the microbiological 
decomposition of organic residues in soil and their biological 
importance. Kanpur University. 

2. Pandcy, Suiesh Chander. Studies on fungal leaf spot 
diseases of sorghum. Kanpur University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Gangapadhyaya, prasant Kumar. Social intelligence 
and its relationship with abstract and mechanical intelligence. 
M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Kanpur. Krishan Das. The personality of anti-manage- 
ment employees in industry. Kanpur University. 

Economics 

1. Gopala Rao, Hirithotlukere Subhantia. Regulated 
markets and agricultural prices : A case study of regulated 
markets in Bombay and Karnataka. Karnaiak University. 

2. Parekh, Gajender Kumar. Madhya Pradesh kee suti 
vast ra mi Ion mein vimyojan tatha (abh ka \ishlcshan. Vikram 
University. 

3. Rama Rao, Sak*ht. Financing municipalities in Andhra 
Pradesh with particular reference to some selected municipali¬ 
ties. Andhra University. 

4. Sharma, Rameshwar Day«J. Bharat ke arthik vikas mein 
vedeshi sahayog : Loha. ispat, rasayan. automobile udvogon 
ke vishesh sandarbh mein Vikrani University. 

5. Sisodia, Jainarayan Singh. Regional variation in agri¬ 
cultural development and production in Madhya Pradesh. 
University of Indore, 

6. Subbarao, Kalanidhi. Market structure m Indian agri¬ 
culture : A study of the economic efficiency of paddy .ncc mar¬ 
keting system in West Godavaiy Districi, Andhra Pradcvh. 
University of Delhi. 

Commerce 

1. Bahcti, Ramesh B. The cotton textile mill industry in 

India. University of Indore. . 

2. Vardani. M.S. Underwriting of capital issues in India. 
Jiwaji University. 

Law 

1. Mani, V.S, Procedure before international tribunal • 
A study in contentious and advisory proceedings. Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 


2. Jain, tndeijit. Bhariiya darshan ko Adiarya Umaiwati 
kee den. Jiwaji University. 

3. Mukhopadhyay, Ananda Mohan. A comparative study 
in the Ekasaraniya Vaisnavism and Gaudiya Voisnavism of 
Bengal. Gauhati University. 

4. Pan dev, Nirmala. Sankhya aur Vcdant ka tulnatmak 
adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

5. Pant, Meenakshi. Smritikalccn aparadh avam dand 
vyavastha. Jiwaji University. 

Hindi 

1. Bonsai, Ramcharaslal. Makhan Lai Chaturvedi kec 
kavya bhasha ka adhyayan. Jiwaii University. 

2. Dwivedi, Ram Shanker. Hindi aur Baogla sahttya kc 
saundarya bodh ka tulnatmak adhyaan ; Nirala aur Ravindru 
ke vishesh sandarbh kc antargat. Kanpur University. 

3. Kaul, Krishna. Kashmiri krishna kavya tatha pushti- 
margeeya Hindi Krishna kavya ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

4. Mahamuni, Bhaskor Gancsh. A comparative study of 
trends in Hindi and Marathi short stories alter independence 
period 1947-67. Marathwada University. 

5. Mahendra, Satyavaii. Paryay vjparayay kosh ka adhya¬ 
yan aur u*ka tnahatav. D Lm. Jibuti University. 

6. Patnaik, Subhash Chandra. Adhumk Hindi kavya mein 
vyakthodi pravriti ka vikos aur Anchal kc kavya ka anusheclan. 
Nagpur University. 

7 . Sajapurkar. Usba Gungadhurrao. Hindi niikavya mein 
saundarya bodh Nagpm University. 

S. Sharma, Mannrama. The ai It die trends in the poetry 
of Mahddcvi. Marathwada University. 

9. Shartiia. Nat ay an VishnuJatt. Hindi mein atmakatha 
sahitya. Marathwada University. 

10. VanshiUl. Sat>.«viat. Rashlta bhasha uur rashtralipi . 
Setfmaven aur sumosyaycn Marathwada University, 

Lrdu 

1. faroovtui. Zakir Huvuun. Oasaid-c-Urdu Aglu/aui 

irtiqa. Nagpur University. 

2. Mohammad Na/.ir. Niyaz Fatahpuri: Life and works 
Nagpur University. 

Ma/aihi 

1. Dolkc. G.inesh Mahadco Naiidre virchit Rikmani 

swayumver. Nagpur University. 

Tamil 

1. Balasubramaman. V.T. Religious and literary develop¬ 
ments of Tamil Nad during the Dark Age, 250 A.D.-600 A.D- 
University of Madias. 


Public Administration 

1. Saluja. Narindcr. Role of civil services in Indian admi¬ 
nistration since independence. Ravishankar University, 

2. Mittra, Rathindra Nath. Governors in Indian consti¬ 
tution. Ravishankar University. 

Education 

1. Naidu, Varlaxmi. Career orientation and professional 
preparation among the women teacher trainees of the colleges 
of education in Madhya Pradesh. Ravishankar University. 


Telugu 

I. Mrulyunjaya Rao, Jonnalagidda. Vyasa Bharat am, 
nannayya parishkaromu. Andhra University. 

Gujarati 

1. Maru, R.C. Kavi Sayanji Jhula and his works. San* 
rashtra University. 

History 


HUMANITIES 


Literature 


English 

X jahagirdar, Chandrashekhar Jagannathrao. The theme 
of alienation in J.D. Salinger, Saul Bellow and Bernard Mala- 
raud. Marathwada University. 


Sanskrit 

1. Dave, Kantila! Ram&hankcr. 
Sardar Patel University. 


Upanishadoman 


1. Acharya, I.N. A history of rule of Jhala Dyanasty in 
Saurashtra from Urpaldev Makawana to 1948. Saurashtra 
University. 

2. Bhalt, Udaj Shankar. Yasho Vcrma evam unka kal. 
University of Jabalpur. 

3. Datta, Bircndra Nath. Study of the folk culture of the 
Goatpara District, Assam. Gauhati University. 

-Ramble, Bharma Rama. Caste and philosophy in pre- 
Tndia . Marathwada University. 

Snch. The Indian legislature 1909-1920. 
iversityx^Defci. 

6. Sbarma^H,R. Hindu vivah kee ulpati. University of 
t Jabalpur. - 
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tlat of select Articles culled from periodicals received in AIU Library 

during danuary 1975 


EDUCATIONAL philosophy 

^ ._ gmm, "What h an educated man now?” Times 

Higher Education Supplement (156); 11 Oct 74 : 13. 

educational psychology 

r..t.iriirtr NJ. ate. “Motivation and study habits". Higher 
^Education 3(4); Nov 74 : 379-95. 


Htfhad,Jmuaa. “The do-it-yourself day school". Times Higher 
Education Sipplement (157); 18 Oct: 74 : 8. 

tyfc—, Laura. ‘‘Valuable or futile? Research goes on re¬ 
gardless. Times Higher Education Supplement (151); 6 Spt 
74:9. 

Snhafr. J.H. aad fadmfcar, S.S. “Zoology: Doctoral disser¬ 
tations in Maharashtra Universities". University News 
8(1); Jan 75 : 14-15. 


educational sociology 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


oterkiiM Karl. “Looking for constructive alternatives with 
c5S«". Thm?Higher Education Supplement (162); 

22 Nov 74 :6. 

RittHM, Thoms Owe*. "Institutional correlate of faculty 
"^outlooks and professional bdiaviours: A study of Indian 
Engineering Faculty". Higher Education 3(4); Nov 74: 
419-37. 

Fires. Michael. "Place of the engineer". Times Higher Education 
Supplement (162); 22 Nov 74 : 1. 


Walker. David. "Students and books: From Che Guevara to 
Jonathan Livingstone Seagull”. Times Higher Education 
Supplement (162); 22 Nov 74 : 7. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Dievcr, Janes. "How far should manpower needs affect edu¬ 
cation planning?" Times Higher Education Supplement 
(151); 6 Sept 74 ; 6. 

Mshajaal, G-S. “lO-f-24-3 Pattern of education” University 
News 8(1); Jan 75 : 1, 13. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Cemaa, John. “Succour the converted and ignore the unbe¬ 
lievers”. Times Higher Education Supplement (162); 22 Nov 
74 :9. 

EVALUATION 

rnft— 1 Laura. “Where have all the bright students gone?” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (156); 11 Oct 74 : 8. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Laidlaw, Brace aad Layard, Richard. “Traditional versus open 
university teaching methods : A cost comparison.” Higher 
Education 3(4); Nov 74 : 439-61. 

Maoro, Jehu. “Mac Namara’s brand of budgeting fits business 
not education.” Times Higher Education Supplement (156); 
11 Oct 74 : 9. 

Wiles, Peter. “Correlation between education and earnings : 
The external-test not content hypothesis”. Higher Edu¬ 
cation 3(1); Feb 74 : 43-57. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


la y!, Be r na r d F. “So you want to be department Chairman” 
Chronicle of Higher Education 8(31); 6 May 74 : 20. 

Heghfas, David S.P. “Analysis of faculty appointment, pro¬ 
motion, and retirement policies”. Higher Education 3(4); 
Nov 74 : 397-418. 

Mac Arthar, Briaa etc . “Universities must expect the State to 
constrain their autonomy". Times Higher Education Sup¬ 
plement (151); 6 Sept 74 : 5. 

Meodfc, Graeme aad rudanr. Rowland. ’Challenges to autho¬ 
rity”. Times Higher Education Supplement (151); 6 Sept 
74: 13-14. 

Weller, J.D. “Career development programs for administrative 
staff—Why not here?” University Affairs 15(10); Dec 74 : 28. 

Wilkiaam, Thoon. "Collective solidarity the only answer to 
union power", limes Higher Education Supplement (157); 
18 Oct 74: 9. 

Willi term. Theoa. “Facing the giant unions with hands tied.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (156); 11 Oct 74 : 9. 

CURRICULUM 

“Far from being an ivory tower". A.C.U. Bulletin of Current 
Documentation (15); Oct 74: 22-4. 

Mafcetrt, PJL. “Work-oriented education : An approach”. 
University News 12(11); Nov 74; 4-5. 

TEACHING AW RESEARCH 

Boyle, h mi. "News directions in the universities”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (151); 6 Sept 74; 7. 


pl riti ffl i, David. "Growing demand among medical teachers 
for continuing education". Times Higher Education Supple¬ 
ment (1ST); 18 Oct 74: 8. 

Ridley Frederick. “Is the great British public getting the admi¬ 
nistrators it deserves?" Times Higher Education Supple¬ 
ment (151); 6 Sept 74 : 14, 

Riggs, Avne aad Robtatoa, Sarah. “How you know depends 
largely on who you know?” Times Higher Education Supple¬ 
ment (151); 6 Sept 74 : 8. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

“Paper campuses get big boost”. Times Higher Education 
Supplement (156); II Oct 74 : 10. 

VcdUtttuM Rao, V awl Sal Sastri, A.G.R. “Collegiate 
educati on in Andhra”. University Nens 12(12); Dec 74 : 7-9. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND 
COUNTRY STUDIES 

"Chinese Universities completely changed since cultural revo¬ 
lution". University Affairs 15(10); Dec 74 : 14-15. 

. iAur* ’‘Oak tree of Leeds grows from the acorn of a 
college.” Times Higher Education Supplement (159); 1 Nov 
74 

Rvbicki, Zyutont “Where selection means.equalizing entrance 
chances ” Times Higher Education Supplement 051); 6 Sept 
74:6. 

UtaapMhy, K. Settj. “Educational goals and national develop¬ 
ment” New Frontiers in Education 4(3); July 74: 40-6. 
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I ffighto > weak to Eu rops. Oar 747s fly 
times a week to London, 4 times to Frankfurt, 
times to Romo and Paris and oi* 707a twin 
H o ifl ow Mid onco to Geneva and London, 



7 flights a week to Now Yortu 
One night daily by 747 via the MkWe East 
and Europe, The ratum trip win cost laaa 
than tha one-way taro if you fty on 
our Excursion fare. 


Also every week: 

3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 

10 flights to 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 

S flights to 
JAPAN 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 

2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 


nMebtaatmakteth* MMrftoEact. 
ft bights to Kuwait and Befirut 3 to Dub# and 
Bahrain. 2 each to Abu Ohafai, Oftghran and, 
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ON THE 26TH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
GREAT CONSTITUTION 

let us be vigilant 


The Constitution of India represents and 
defines a way of I HP; the parliamentary 
de mo c r a cy that we have chosen in order 
to fulfil our goals....In order to secure 
for ourselves Justice—social* economic 
end political. 

This way of life Is under attack by those, 
among our own people, who do not tike it. 
They would not let it prevail, much tees 
succeed. Theirs Is another way of life — 
disruption, destruction* denigration, 
fascism. 

Let ee be vigilant. That Is the price of 
freedom and democracy. 

PROTECT THE COMSTITUTI ON 
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AIU’s Golden Jubilee 

THE golden jubilee celebrations of the A. I. U. would be held at 
the Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi, from 23rd to 25th 
March 1975. The University of Delhi, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
the Indian Institute of Technology and the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute would be jointly hosting this session. The President 
of India. Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, would be the chief guest at the 
inaugural function. As a part of these celebrations, an inter¬ 
national seminar on “Higher Education and Development” has 
been arranged. Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, former Deputy 
Director-General, Unesco, would be giving the keynote address 
and Prof. Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Education, would be 
presiding. Besides Vice-Chancellors and academics from Indian 
universities, representatives of university organisations in the 
Commonwealth and from the Afro-Asian countries would also be 
participating. Vice-Chancellors of the universities from the 
neighbouring countries have also been invited. The focus of discus¬ 
sions would be on the following topics: 

(i) Development and Under-Development 
(n) Recent Trends in Development Strategy 

(in) India in the 80’s and 90's. 

Prof. V.JC.R.V. Rao, former Union Education Minister, would be 
presiding at the valedictory function when the recommendations of 
the seminar would be formally adopted. 

An exhibition of books on higher education has been arranged. 
Besides member-universities, leading publishers in the country would 
be exhibiting their publications. The British Council, the USIS and 
other foreign Foundations located in Delhi would also be exhibiting 
their publications. 

Professor Edward Shils of the Committee on Social Thought at the 
University of Chicago has agreed to give a public lecture. Some of 
the other prominent foreign participants are: 

Sir Hugh W. Springer. Secretary-General, Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities. Dr. Steven Watson, Vice-Chancellor St 
Andrews University, Prof. Sir Cyril Philips.Vice-Chancellor, University 
of London. Sir Roy Marshall, Secretary-General, Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors & Principals of U.K., Dr. Y.K. Lule, Secretary-General 
Association of African Universities, Mr. I. Ogbue, Secretary, Commi¬ 
ttee of Vice-Chancellors of Nigerian Universities, Mr. E.K. Kigozi 
Executive Secretary, Committee of Vice-Chancellors of East-African 
Universities, Mr. Abdul Baten, Secretary, Association of Universities 
ot Bangladesh, Prof. J. J. Auchmuty, former President of Australian 
Vice-Chancellors' Committee, Mr. F.S. Hambly, Secretary, Australian 
Vice-Chancellors'Committee, Mr. L.F. Michaud, Director of Re¬ 
search, Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, Prof. A M 
Chaudhuri, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, Prof. Abul Fazal, 
Vice-Chancellor, Chittagong University, Mr. A. Deleon, Unesco 
representative and Mr. Christian Reiser, representative of the German 
Academic Exchange Service. 

A national seminar on Raising the Standard of University Sports 
would also be held in Ahmedabad on May 8& 9, 1975. Besides 
Sports Officers, Directors of Physical Education, representatives of 
various National Sports Federations and prominent sports journalists 
would be participating. The Director, N1S, Patiala, Principal 
Laxmibai College of Physical Education, Gwalior, and members of 
the faculty of physical education would also be actively associated 
with this conference. University teams from neighbouring countries 
would be invited to participate in the various inter-university 
tournaments to be held during the course of the year. 

The Indian Council of Cultural Relations has arranged an excur¬ 
sion to Agra and Fatehpur Sikri for the delegates attending the AIU 
jubilee celebrations. 



TODAY every one of us is living with problems 
of one kind or other. Problems are increasing and 
assume huge dimensions every day. Present day 
is characterised by alarming population growth, 
degradation of available energy sources, scarcity of 
all types of commodities, population of our at¬ 
mosphere etc. How are we going to face these 
problems? We must try to solve some of the 
problems on urgent footing. Few problems may 
be tackled under a phased programme. These are 
all some of the backward forces shunting the pro¬ 
gress of our nation. In this context every one of 
us should make efforts in this direction to solve 
a few problems. Our students of higher learning 
may be considered as supra intellectual elite of our 
country. They are our assets and they have a 
greater role to play in solving some of our prob¬ 
lems. These students in colleges, universities and 
research laboratories are possessing immense 
potentialities. These potentialities and capabilities 
must be focussed and properly geared towards 
the progress of our country through research acti¬ 
vities. 

Meaning of Research 

Research is a comprehensive term defined in 
different ways. The World Book Encyclopaedia 
difines the above term as,‘‘Research is the use of 
systematic methods to evaluate ideas or to discover 
new knowledge. It usually means an organized 
scientific investigation. Research includes investi¬ 
gations to determine the temperature of distant 
stars, to leam if life exists on other planets or to 
test the effectiveness of a new drug”. 

Mr. Kr. Yang gives the meaning of research 
and benefits derived out of it as, “The meaning 
of research in Physical Sciences, both as 
an intellectual pursuit and as a means by which 
mankind may learn to control nature, is evident. 
However, the answer to why we pursue scientific 
research and why the public support this effort is 
to be found, I believe, in the final analysis that the 
understanding of nature clearly benefits mankind”. 
One chief motivation for research in science may 
be of service to mankind. 

Many sophisticated and useful products and 
developments have come from research. For exam¬ 
ple, underground atomic explosion, nuclear reactors. 
Television, Computer, jet planes, rockets, synthetic 
fertilizersand wonder drugs are a few outcomes which 
are useful for humanity. For high productivity 
we seek the help of research. Hence we see, feel 
and use the fruits and findings of research in vari¬ 
ous fields. Research and Science enables to widen 
our frontiers of knowlege. “Good Science is moti¬ 
vated by a general feeling tone of desire to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge.” 

Acquiring new knowledge and widening it are 
considered as mile stones of progress. Now a days 
many countries have allocated a major and notable 
percentage of their budget for research. Importance 
of research is attested by the huge amount of time, 
manpower and sums of money spent on it by indus- 


Role of Students 


and 


National Progress 


Dr. R. Pichai 
and 

Prof. A. R. Ramaraju 


try, universities, go\ernment and the professions. 
‘•The secret of our cultural development has been 
research, pushing back the areas of ignorance b> 
discovering new truths which, in turn, lead to 
better ways of dome things and new and better pro¬ 
ducts”. 

National Progress and Research 

National objectives are achieved through various 
means and ways. Skilled personals, technicians in 
different fields arc produced in various universities 
and training institutions. These institutions have 
national objectives as their own objectives and 
gear their activities accordingly. In this context 
the role of science and scientific research is of 
paramount importance. A country cannot progress 
without the help of science. Role of science was once 
defined by our late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as*‘It is 
science alone that can solve the problems of hunger 
and poverty, of insaniiation and illiteracy, of supers¬ 
tition and dreadening customs and traditions, 
and of vast resources running to waste of a rich 
country inhabited by starving people. At every 
turn, we have to seek the aid of science. The future 
belongs to science and to those who make friends 
with science.” Importance of science to humanity 
is also stressed by Dr. Albert Einstein as “Concern 
for man himself and his fate must always form the 
Chief interest of ail technical endeavours... - 
Never forget this in the midst of your diagrams 
and equations' 4 . 

Industries are the back bone of a country's 
progress. Industries which are able to exploit 
scientific knowledge, research and its findings are 
growing at a faster rate. So their role in nation's 
progress is important. In advanced countries 
fundamental reasearch is getting more importance 
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because of the advances in various fields such as 
industries, space etc. Industry oriented fundamen¬ 
tal research is also encouraged and are increasing 
fastly. With these points of view we must also plan 
and gear our country’s progress. 

In our country large amount of waste is rejected. 
Progressive country like ours cannot afford to 
reject such materials as waste. We can study the 
properties of these materials and find suitable re* 
finement and modification for the re-use of the 
same material in a needy area. They may be 
used as a substitute in some other new area or 
field. 

With ever increasing population we will be 
facing numerous new problems. Present research 
laboratories may not be sufficient to solve 
the mounting and ever increasing problems of fu¬ 
ture. If we solve one problem thousand and odd 
new problems will crop up. Hence more persons 
must be engaged in research for the betterment of 
humanity in near future. 

Research Oriented Course 

Students of Science at Post Graduate level 
at least must have orientation in research methodo¬ 
logy and scientific method. Techniques of investi¬ 
gation must be introduced to them. Though the 
techniques of investigation may vary considerably 
from one Sc ence to another, the philosophy com¬ 
mon to all is generally referred to as scientific 
method. 

Students of Science should have a definite 
knowledge about Scientific method. There are 
various definitions a\ailable for scientific method. 
“The Ideal of Science is to achieve a systematic 
inter-relation of facts, scientific method must be 
a pursuit of this ideal by experimentation, obser¬ 
vation, logical arguments from accepted postulates 
and a combination of these three in varying pro¬ 
portions’ 1 . With this basis we can introduce a 
piece of project work or open landed research 
project or oriented research etc., to our Post-gra¬ 
duate students. He must be taught the basic 
and elementary knowledge about scientific method, 
research, identification of problem—Hypothesis 
systematic investigations, research design, collec¬ 
tion of data, analysis, different types of research 
etc. 

He must also be taught to write reporting of 
his findings in the form of a research report. The 
research report must be submitted in partial ful¬ 
filment of his course. After a careful evaluation, 
credit must be given for his original work and sys¬ 
tematic investigation. 

Madras University proposes to introduce such 
a scheme in the near future. It is a welcoming 
feature. We are on the right lines to satisfy the time¬ 
ly need of our country. 

Creativity, self thinking, critical thinking, sys¬ 
tematic and scientific approach in tackling a problem 
are some of the key techniques for the widening of 
the knowledge. The facilities and suitable scientific 
climate for the budding scientists are extremely 
essential. 


An elementary knowledge of research may also 
be introduced at the graduate level in the form of 
simple basic and fundamental science projects or 
action researches. Some of the young students 
may develop an interest and follow the research 
work as his profession in his latter part of his life. 
Here we are able to provide a preliminary train¬ 
ing in various research methodologies and tech¬ 
niques of research in the long run in his future. 

The research oriented courses at University classes 
and Post-graduate level paves the way for produc¬ 
ing scientists of outstanding interest, originality and 
authority. More scope for imagination and crea¬ 
tivity is sown in the young minds during the college 

course. 

Present Postgraduate Courses 

The present courses are more examination orien- 
ented. They are capable of testing the memory 
power and cramming capacity of a student. It does 
not provide any scope for a student to have creative 
thinking and originality. His intellectual capacity 
is not fully excited and no new knowledge is bom 
out of his effort. His contribution to his fellow 
men or to the country is not fulfilled. At present 
when he is undergoing a Post-graduate course there 
is no scope for thinking. His thinking faculty is not 
all touched or influenced or exc.ted. Finally the 
student with a Master’s degree comes out of his 
Alma-mater with no good attitude towards acqui¬ 
ring new knowledge. Hence we see that there is a 
greater dearth for students to pursue research as 
their carrier. Hence we are preventing the way for 
the birth of new knowledge and blocking the widen¬ 
ing of knowledge. 

Existing pit holes in our Post-graduate courses 
must be removed by introducing research orientation 
for the students. They can go out of their college 
only with a strong ground and training in scientific 
method and different research methodology. He 
must have a good understanding of the techniques 
of research. He must be in a position to appreciate 
the research work carried out in other branches of 
science. We can develop atleast a few students with 
skill in doing research and interest in research. These 
skilled researhers by research investigation contri¬ 
bute mite through their own original*work by widen¬ 
ing knowledge and exploring new knowledge. They in 
turn will be able to turn out many more researchers 
in their field of specialisation. Hence a con¬ 
tinuous chain of research workers will be developed 
to cope up with the increasing number of problems 
in near future. 

Thus the students in the institutions of higher 
education will be in search of a practical problem 
for their project. Every student will come out with 
a practical solution for a problem. The ever grow¬ 
ing problems will be solved at their origin or 
birth. 

If we plan this way, our industrial growth, agri¬ 
cultural output etc., will be stepped up. Our country’s 
progress will be geared in a new and glorious way.Q 
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Classified Advertisements 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VIHAR, BURLA 

No. 7384TDS. Dated 18-2-75. 

Advertisement 

WANTED 

NAME of the posts—One Professor 
each in Political Science and Physics. 

Nature of the posts—Permanent. 

Scale of Pay—Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600/- 

Age of retirement—Sixty years. 

Qualifications: 

(i) At least a Second class Master's 
degree in the subject with 48 .„ marks. 

(ii) High research qualifications pre¬ 
ferably a Doc tor? te. 

(iii) Capacity for conduct irg and guid¬ 
ing research work. 

(iv) Teaching experience for at least 
ten years in a college or University with 
at least five years experience m teaching 
Postgraduate classes. 

(\ > For Professor of Physics' Specia¬ 
lisation in one or more of the follow ing 
branches:— 

(I) Nuclear Physics (21 Particle Phy¬ 
sics (3) Instrumentation (4) Electronics 
(5/ Solid State Physics 

A Professor may also be appointed on 
contract basis for a specified period. Re¬ 
tired persons may also apply. 

The post carries usual, dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by 
the University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
.viil be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate m person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed Postal Order of Rs. 2/- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Sambalpur Uni¬ 
versity Bur la (b) a Self-addressed en¬ 
velope (23 cm x 10 cm) with postage 
stamps worth Rs. 2/- affixed to it with 
the words "APPLICATION FOR 
TEACHING POSTS IN SAMBALPUR 
UNIVERSITY’* superscribed on it. 
Money Order /Cheque will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

The laft date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions in the office of the University at 
University Campus, Bur la, Sambalpur. 
(Orissa) is 20th March 1975. The candi¬ 
dates will be required to appear for an 
interview before a Selection Committee 
at their own expenses. 

AH communications should be add¬ 
ressed to the Registrar by designation 
only. 

Sell - (B. Misra) 
REGISTRAR. 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 24975 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts of Lecturers m the Faculty 
of Law in the grade of Rs. 700-40-1100- 
50-1600: 

1. Eleven permanent and nine tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers in Law. 

2. One Lecturer in Lavs (Criminology 
& Penology). 

3. One temporary lecturer in Law 
for the Post-graduate Diploma in Cri¬ 
minology. 

Qualifications: 

Essential: First or High Second Class 
Master’s Degree in the subject concerned 
with a good academic record. 

Preferential' 

Doctorate in the subject corccmcd 
advanced studies a^d published work 
and experience of teaching degree 
honours ■‘post-graduate daises for "two 
years. 

Ability to teach l L.B. classes thiough 
the medium of Hindi essential 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admisublc under the rules on confir¬ 
mation for permanent post. Period of 
probation for permanent posts is one 
year. It is not ncccsary to fill all any 
of the advertised pests. 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request accompanied with 
a self-adressedcnvelonc of size 23 cmx 
10 cm, free of cost from the office of 
the Registrar) with recent testimonials, 
publications etc., should reach the Re¬ 
gistrar, Lucknow University by Friday. 
March 28* 1975. The candidates, who 
arc in service must send their applica¬ 
tions through the proper channel. 
Application Forms to outs tat km candi¬ 
dates will be issued by post upto 
Friday, March 21.1975. 


TELEVISION CENTRE 
INDIAN INSTITUTTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
ITT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 9/75 
APPLICATIONS arc invited for the 
post of one Technical Officer (Film) in 
the Television Centre, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 

Television Centre, IIT/Kanpur is an 
independent but integral part of the 
academic programme of the Institute. 
For the past nine years it has ope¬ 
rated a Closed Circuit Station within, 
the Campus involving its students as pari 
of their extra curricular activity. A 
major effort of the Centre is directed to¬ 
wards designing and producing educatio¬ 
nal and instructional programmes on TV 


and Films from the Indian student point 
of view. Projects from the Indian Space 
Research Organization, Ministry oi In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting, Ministry of 
Education are currently underway. The 
Centre is equipped with professional 
quality TV equipment. Videotape recor¬ 
der and 16 mm film equipment. 

Technical Officer (Film). Pay Scale 
Rs.650-30-740-35-810-EB-35-880-40-1000 
-EB-40-1200. 

No of post: One (U. 

QualiflcatHMis & Experience: 

0) Essential: 

(a) A high second ciavs B.Sc. degree 
in Physics. Chemistry' or Mathematics 
from a recognized University. 

(h> Diploma from Film and Televi¬ 
sion Institute of India, Poora or an 
equivalent Institute in (n Cinemato¬ 
graphy, or (in Director., or (im Editing 

(in Desirable* 

t j» Teaching experience of sciercc sub¬ 
jects Jot about live year*- at school or 
college level. 

(bi Documentary Film making. 

<e) Well conversant with 16 mm film 
making techniques 

The Technical Officer will be involved 
i M all the film work of educational and 
instructional programme > in science 
being produced at the Centre. 

Post i.s reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribes Howvcr. if no suitable candi¬ 
date belonging to SC5T is available 
positions will be filled up by the other 
candidates. 

Post is permanent and tarry retirement 
benefits m the shape of GPF-cum-Grat- 
uity Scheme G PF -cum- Pension-cum-Gra¬ 
tuity Scheme. The age of retirement is 
60 years. Besides pay. post carry allow¬ 
ances according to Institute rules, which 
at present correspond to those admissi¬ 
ble to Central Govt, employees station¬ 
ed at Kanpur. Candidate called for inter¬ 
view will be paid second class railway 
fare from the place of duty to Kanpur 
and back by (he shortest route. 

Applications should be made on pres¬ 
cribed forms obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self-addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope of 25 cm. > 10 cm. 
size. Names of three persons who are 
fully acquainted with the professional 
experience and character and nature of 
the applicant may be given so that a 
reference could be made. Applications 
accompaoed by a postal order for Rs. 
7.50 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidates) 
should reach. Registrar, Indian Institute 
of Technology Kanpur, (IT Post Office, 
Kanpur - 208016 not later than 15th 
March 1975. 
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BRAIN STRAIN 



ALL OVER the world millions of people are suffering 
from chronic mental strain, an afliction far more 
menacing for civilisation than is generally realized. 

Serious symptoms of such strain were first regis¬ 
tered after World War I, when public health authori¬ 
ties in industrialized countries reported more and 
more complaints of chronic mental fatigue from 
people engaged in intellectual work. For several 
years now, specialists have noted that depression, a 
moderately serious psychic disorder, is constantly 
gaining ground. 

According to the National Institute of Mental 
Health in the United States, about 125,000 Americans 
suffering from depression have to be admitted to 
hospital annually; 200,000 undergo treatment in 
out-patient clinics, and from four to eight million 
need psychiatric assistance. Of the 50,000 Ameri¬ 
cans who commit suicide every year, half are known 
to have suffered from depression. The situation is 
similar, although on a smaller scale, in other develop¬ 
ed countries. 

Given the present population explosion, these thou¬ 
sands of suicides might not seem a potential tragedy 
for humanity as a whole, were it not for the fact that 
chronic mental strain leads to a decrease in the effi¬ 
ciency of the intellect, and therefore in the ability 
to cope with problems crucial to human survival. 

90 PER CENT ACTIVE NOW 


world-wide 

problem 


Ivan Khorol 


According to UNESCO, the total number of people 
engaged in research now amounts to about 90 per 
cent of all the talent and genius ever bom. In this 
time of enormous advances in science and technology, 
we may wonder whether the brain itself is undergoing 
evolution. Or is the present progress only the result 
of the greater number of people involved in science 
and their greater professionalism? 

Whatever the answer, there is evidence that the 
finest mental apparatus on earth, the human brain, 
has been brought to the brink of ruin. Here are 
some of the reasons: 

—The volume of knowledge which every man has 

to master has greatly increased, overloading 

the memory; 

—The tempo of everyday life has greatly intensi¬ 
fied, adding to the burden on the brain, which 
seems to have a maximum capacity that should 
not be surpassed; 

—There has been a great increase in political, 
moral, technical and other changes to which 
man has to adapt. Quite possibly there is a 
limit to the human organism’s responsiveness 
and man may not be capable of sustaining an 
infinite number of such adaptations; 

—Modern man lives in a greatly increased number 
of relationships with other people. Almost any 
problem the brain has to solve depends on the 
behaviour, mood, position and decisions of 
larger or smaller groups of people who form 
myriads of microcollectives. And, as any 
specialist in cybernetics will confirm, such inter- 




relationships mate it much more difficult to 
obtain optimal solutions; 

_The length of time taken up by education and 

training has greatly increased: William Pitt be¬ 
came Prime Minister of Great Britain at 22; 
today, he would have hardly left university. 
Nowadays, an intellectual worker spends a 
third of his life being educated, a process ac¬ 
companied by constant mental strain. And, it 
should be noted, there is a tendency in many 
countries to begin educating children at in¬ 
creasingly early ages. 

The list could easily be lengthened, but in any case 
it is clear that the brain of a man living in the 20th 
century has daily to store and deal with a quantity of 
information that a previous generation would have 
taken a lifetime to consume. With most intellectual 
workers suffering from chronic overloading, tragedy 
is avoided only, it seems, because the brain possesses 
colossal reserves that under normal circumstances 
would remain dormant. Louis Pasteur exemplified 
the use of such reserves: he continued making dis¬ 
coveries although one hemisphere of his brain had 
atrophied because of an attack of cerebral apoplexy 
when he was 45. 

But the grave problem of mental strain, with its 
implications of tragic diminution of human powers, 
must not be neglected. It is high time to launch, 
possibly under the auspices of UNESCO, a world-wide 
campaign to save the human brain. Such a vast and 
complicated task would require a joint effort by speci¬ 
alists all over the world, seeking answers to such, 
perhaps controversial, questions as the following: 

1. The ability of the human brain is sometimes 
amazingly great, including its powers of memory and 
the speed at which it can calculate. Mozart could 
write down a symphony after hearing it once. There 
are polyglots who know dozens of languages. Seve¬ 
ral years ago a competition in arithmetic was held in 
France between an electronic computer and Louis 
Dagbert, the “prodigy calculator”—the man—won. 

Are these phenomena, of which there are many 
examples, an anomally or do they reflect the norm, 
with the brains of most of us working at a low effi¬ 
ciency ? If the latter is true, could wc discover the 
secret of how the brain functions in prodigies and 
make it available to ordinary people? 

THE PENDULUM LAW 

2. The physiological processes of man's organism 
are known to have a rhythem. The paltern of the 
rhythm is pendulum-like: if, for example, the heart¬ 
beat is too rapid, a phase with fewer than the usual 
number of systoles (heart contractions) will follow. 
This principle holds in the emotional and mental 
sphere which is inter-connected with physiology. 
And understanding of the * ‘pendulum processes” of 
man's psychic activity will make it possible for every 
man to control his own brain. 

When somebody is said to have been* 'at his best” 
or “ in excellent shape” the implication is that the 
man's organism and psyche are in an optimal condi¬ 
tion. But, according to the “pendulum law”, emo¬ 


tional ups and downs alternate. During periods of 
low activity, the brain should not be overworked or 
artificially stimulated. 

These observations prompt a far-reaching general¬ 
ization: we are witnessing the birth of a new science 
of brain hygiene and mental diet. Special attention 
should be paid to achieving a selective transmission 
of certain intellectual prolems to the subconscious, 
so that some of the load is taken off the cerebral cor¬ 
tex and a fuller use made of the subcortex, with its 
great possibilities. 

3. Brain hygiene should be taught in schools, so 
that coming generations will be able to relieve menial 
strain affecting them. 

Due to a great number of two-way communica¬ 
tions with his environment, an intellectual worker has 
to deal with several complex problems simultaneous¬ 
ly. But the human brain, unlike some computers, 
is a "one ihing-at-a-ume” machine. Psychological 
and biochemical investigation shows, that when 
several problems have to be solved at the same time, 
the brain pays with mental si rain and even pathologi¬ 
cal alterations in its structure. 

This means that every man should learn, early in 
chilJhood, to arrange this mental effort in the most 
efficient way so as to avoid overloading This can be 
done by rationalizing the working day. singling out 
the most important problems to be solved first, ig¬ 
noring valueless information and learning to antici¬ 
pate and master foreseen complex situations by simu¬ 
lating them beforehand. 

4. There is an urgent need to develop diets for in¬ 
tellectual. workers. Recent biochemical research de¬ 
monstrates that mental effort requires specific chemi¬ 
cals. This means it is possible to act directly on the 
brain so as to relieve chronic nervous si rain. Such 
strain disturbs the chemical balance of the organism; 
the quantity of certain harmful substances increases, 
while that of useful ones decreases. 

The nervous system can be stimulated by certain 
drugs, most of which are foreign to man's organism 
and have negative side-effects. But some substances, 
such as glucose, glyiamic acid, gamma-amino butric 
acid and gamma-hydroxy butyric acid, are natural to 
man. If administered in precise doses, they enable 
cerebral activity to be controlled and improved with¬ 
out side-effects. 

At the moment attention is focussed on acetyl- 
succinic acid, present in the normally functioning 
brain and recently synthesized as cogitum, together 
with its derivatives. Cogitum intensifies the well- 
known phenomenon of increased oxygen consumption 
in brain tissues during hard mental effort and experi¬ 
ments have established that it has a positive effect on 
mental activity and resistance to strain without, it 
seems, deleterious side-effects. 

Other, probably more potent, catalysts of human 
mental activity may soon be revealed. Added to the 
diet of those working in conditions of chronic mental 
fatigue, they should have a safeguard against 
pathological damage. 

Approaches other than those indicated may prove 
fruitful. One thing is certain, the problem exists and 
should be solved quickly and comprehensively. □ 



COSMIC 


LIFE 


V. S. Venkatavaradan 


IT MAY look rather strange to link the Astrono¬ 
mical Sciences with the question of the origin 
of life. Scientists are looking for evidence of life 
in other planets, in meteorities and lunar samples. 
A landing mission to Mars has been planned which 
will have a biological laboratory to look for evid¬ 
ence of life on the surface of Mars. Scientists 
speculate that the poisonous atmosphere of Jupiter, 
containing methane and ammonia, is typical of the 
earth’s primordial atmosphere from which life 
evolved. 

Radio astronomers have delected tens of organic 
molecules in inter-stellar space from which life 
could evolve. And recently, the Noble Committee 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences honoured 
Prof. Martin Ryle and Prof. Antony Hewish with the 
Nobel Prize in Physics for the year 1974 in recogni¬ 
tion of their contribution to Radio Astrophysics 
which could be of great importance in finding in- 
telligint life in outer space. 


Probably even prehistoric men might have 
wondered about the possibility of life elsewhere in 
the Universe. Both in Indian and Western my¬ 
thologies one finds frequent allusions to people 
from other worlds, and recorded history shows 
many instances of serious thinking on the problem 
of extraterrestrial life by philosophers in many 
countries. 

Before looking for evidences for extraterrestrial 
life, let us summarise what is known of terrestrial 
life. And to understand better the origin and 
evolution of life, one should start from the origin 
of the solar system itself. 

The Sun, earth and other planets of the solar .. 
system presumably originated from the condensa¬ 
tion of interstellar dust and gas due to gravitational 
attraction. First, what is called a protosolar cloud 
was formed from which the Sun and planets came 
into being about four and a half billion years ago. 

The earth probably did not have any life for a 
further period of a billion years or so. Its atmos¬ 
phere did not have free oxygen and could have 
resembled the atmosphere of present-day Jupiter. 
Probably due to the interaction of ultraviolet rays 
and charged particles from the Sun, the earth’s 
atmosphere got enriched with organic compounds 
which are the precursors for life. (When the earth 
was young, it did not have any free oxygen—hence 
no ozone in ns atmosphere. This resulted in a 
large quantity of energetic ultraviolet light from the 
Sun penetrating the atmosphere). Again, due to 
some unknown reasons these inanimate organic com¬ 
pounds combined to form the animate unicellular 
forms of like like algae . The characteristics of 
life, namely metabolism, growth and repro¬ 
duction was achieved in some mysterious way 
which borders on metaphysics. By successive im¬ 
provements, this primitive organism evolved into 
more complex forms and later into much larger 
systems that we see in plants, birds and animals in¬ 
cluding man. 

Is the evolution of intelligent man just a chance 
or was it a necessity? Jacques Monod. the well- 
known French biologist has discussed in detail, this 
question in his famous book “Chance and Necessi¬ 
ty” where he concludes that the whole affair is one 
of chance governed by probabilistic laws. The whole 
evolutionary process can be compared to a sort of 
“Monte Carlo game'’ in which the final (present) 
product happens to be ‘intelligent* man. 

Looking at it in yet another way, we may say 
that life on earth evolved from the basic elements— 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen and nitrogen—that con¬ 
stituted the primitive planet. Certain favourable 
conditions resulted in the formation of organic com¬ 
pounds which gave rise to micro-organisms, (It is 
likely that silicon can also form long chains of com¬ 
pounds which are stable even at high temperatures; 
life based on silicon is also a possibility at some 
favourable sites). Further innumerable evolution¬ 
ary processes gave rise - to higher forms of life. At 
any of these intermediate stages an unfavourable 
condition could have terminated the chain—or make 
it branch off in a different direction. What 
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caa we call these favourable conditions. Are they 
just chances? They may perhaps be labelled reson¬ 
ances. The system, if it is in tune with its sur¬ 
roundings, resonates and goes to the next stage in 
evolution. If there is no resonance, there is no 
evolution. Thus the expectation of extraterrestrial 
life reduces to the following question : Are there 
environments elsewhere, either within the solar 
system or outside, which are capable of resonating 
a system ultimately to evolve some form of life? 
The answer :Jt is not improbable; it is rather more 
likely than not. 

We will look into the possibility of the existence 
of environments in (1) the solar system and (2) 
other stellar systems, for life to evolve. 

Extraterrestrial Life within the Solar System 

Within the solar system, the expectations for 
somewhat advanced forms of life are limited by 
temperature conditions, availability of oxygen and 
liquid water. To some extent the constraints on 
temperature, oxygen and water are ‘Homocentric’ 
and it may be possible to have life under extreme 
temperature conditions without free oxygen or water. 
Even on earth, life exists under extreme tempera¬ 
ture and commonly lethal conditions. 

Before the exploration of the Moon by manned 
landings, it was speculated that it might contain 
some form of life in spite of the absence of an at¬ 
mosphere. Precautions were taken to quarantine the 
astronauts so that they would not spread the harm¬ 
ful lunar micro-organisms. 

Detailed biological analysis of lunar material has 
proved that there is no form of life on the Moon. 
However, analyses of lunar soils have revealed the 
presence of organic compounds in trace amounts 
which, in the presence of water, would form amino 
acids. 

Glycine, alanine, glutamic acid, aspartic acid, 
serine and threonine were extracted from hot ac- 
queous extracts of lunar dust. If water were to be 
present on the Moon, further evolution could have 
led to some form of life on the lunar surface. Amino 
acids have also been detected in a certain class of 
meteorites called carbon-aceous chondrites, which 
support the hypothesis that given suitable condi¬ 
tions, life could evolve even in the most unlikely 
places. 

Exploration of the planets with spacecrafts have 
given a lot of detailed information regarding the 
composition of the atmosphere, surface and atmos¬ 
pheric temperatures of planets like Mercury, Venus, 
Mars and Jupiter which will have a bearing on the 
possibility of life in these planets. 

Mercury 

Planet Merury is essentially like the Moon, 
pitted with craters and without an atmosphere. Be¬ 
ing closer to the Sun, it’s surface (which is facing 
the Sun) is very hot (300°C). Mercury is always 
pointing one of its faces to the Sun; the other side 
is extremely cold (—170°C midnight). Somewhere 


in the twilight region* in between, the temperature 
may be conducive to support some form of life due 
to some favourable topography. This is, of course, 
optimism stretched to its limit. 


Yeans 

Venus has an atmosphere mostly made up of 
carbon dioxide—that will be an understatement if 
one does not mention that the atmospheric pressure 
on its surface is about a hundred times more than 
the earth’s (curiously, the atmospheric pressure on 
Mars is about hundred times less!). Its surface is 
hotter than that of Mercury even though it is 
farther from the Sun due to the “Greenhouse effect” 
of its carbon dioxide atmosphere which prevents 
radiation escaping from the planet. Venus has a 
surface temperature of about 480°C where lead 
would be molten and mercury gaseous. Still the 
temperature at the top of the Venusian atmosphere 
is quite cold. In between, in the atmosphere, the 
temperature may be comfortable for some form of 
life. 


Mars 

Mars is a dynamic planet. One finds polar ice 
formation in the winter and its melting in summer. 
In summer, the dark equatorial regions become still 
darker indicating a possible biological activity. 
Could they be some form of vegetation whose growth 
is enhanced by the available water in summer? or 
are they just some seasonal dust storms which 
change the surface colour? Q 

Courtesy * Nuclear India 
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Indian School of Mines 

DHANBAD-826004 

Entrance Examinations for admission to three-year 
Condensed B. Tech, degree programme in 
Mining Engg. 1975 

Invited applications for the Entrance Examination 
for admission to the Three-year Condensed programme 
leading to the B.Tech degree in Mining Engineering 
for session commencing on 30-6-75 Examination will 
be held on 16th and 17th May 1975. 

Likely examination centres: Chindwara, Dhanbad, 
Kodarma. Kolar Gold Field (Kamatak). Raniganj, 
Sing&retu and Udaipur. 

Qualifications: SS-L.C./Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary or equivalent and a Diploma in Mining 
with at least three yean industrial experience. 
Sponsored candidates preferred. 

Application forms and particulars obtainable 
(S> Rs. 3 by crossed I. P. O- payable to Registrar, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004 at Indian 
School of Mines Post Office- 

Last date for receipt of application 22-3-75- 
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Status of women 


In India 


ARUNA ASAF AL! 


1975 has been declared by the United Nations to 
be the International Women's Year. By doing so it 
has posed the question clearly that the status of 
women in varying degrees is obviously far from one 
of equality with men all over the world, with the 
possible exception of most of the socialist countries 
where the whole State policy and its machinery has 
been geared to ensure that women truly participate 
in social production with their menfolk on absolute¬ 
ly equal terms. 

The 25th Anniversary of the formation of our 
Republic is indeed a significant occasion to take 
stock of the position that the women of this country 
enjoy and the progress they have achieved since the 
days of colonial domination. 

Our Constitution certainly provides for equality 
and the fact that there should be no discrimination 
on grounds of sex, religion etc. is enshrined in the 
Fundamental Rights. The Directive Principles of 
State Policy in Chapter IV of the Constitution 
affirms the right of full and equal franchise for all 
adults. 

The Parliament of India has enacted various laws 
which give equal rights to women in marriage, di¬ 
vorce and inheritance. But a uniform civil code is 
yet to be framed, because while enlightened sections 


of the public are in favour of it, the backward- 
looking elements in religious minorities have yet 
to grasp the far-reaching implication of such a law. 

On mature re-election, however, we feel that 
even if women can sometimes attain the pin¬ 
nacles of political decision-making—our Prime 
Minister is an eloquent example—by and large they 
have as yet to get out of the morass of feudal op¬ 
pression, a legacy we have inherited from centuries 
gone by. 

It is widely known that before Independence, 
during the days of British Rule, arrangements for the 
education of the masses being practically non¬ 
existent, orthodoxy and dogmatism flourished and 
people, particularly women, remained steeped in 
poverty and ignorance, shackled to traditions, cus¬ 
toms and age-old superstitions. But the wheels of 
change had started revolving from the later years of 
the nineteenth century. And several illustrious men 
and women pioneered the social reform movement 
in many parts of our country. 

No Sex Rivalry 

It must, always be born in mind that the women’s 
movement in India was not one in which it was ever 
a question of man against woman, born of rivalry 
between the two sexes, We refused to think of our¬ 
selves as a class apart from the entire people of our 
country and insisted on being regarded as citizens 
who were equally responsible. 

Besides, one must never forget that all the cele¬ 
brated reformers—such as Ram Mohan Roy and 
others—were valiant champions of women's social 
liberation. They raised their voice against inhuman 
and oppressive social customs to which women were 
subjected during the degenerate feudal epoch in 
India. What is more I must repeat that it is well 
to always remember that women’s right to educa¬ 
tion, to become economically independent and 
determine for themselves their way of life, was born 
at the outset in the minds of several great men- 
leaders who had the courage to wage war for our 
legitimate demand to free and equal at a time when 
we were not only slaves of a foreign power but also 
enslaved by social obscurantism at its worst. Un¬ 
like in several so-called advanced societies, the 
politically conscious men of India did not oppose 
the fundamental truth that women were not meant 
to be subservient creatures. 

Women on the Forefront 

There is, therefore, today no profession or 
academic body in India where women have not 
entered and have not made a mark. Mrs. Ashima 
Chatterjee, president of the prestigious Indian 
Science Congress for the past year, is an eminent 
woman chemist. Dr. (Miss) Padmavati, the renow¬ 
ned Cardiologist, has just been elected to the Indian 
Academy of Medical Sciences. Besides such out¬ 
standing persons, we have over 20,000 qualified 
women doctors with graduate degrees and higher 
qualifications, not to mention Architects, Engineers, 
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Writers, Artists, Sculptors and last but by no means 
the least, one who directs the destinies of nearly 
six hundred million men and women, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. India's Prime Minister for nearly a decade. 

The academic world alone has a large share of 
women participating in it in this country. In fact 
there are 21,450 women teachers in the Universites 
and graduate women teachers in schools account for 
94,200 and there have been women Vice-Chancellors. 
Similarly in civic bodies eminent women have been 
elected as Mayors in Metropolitan cities, and at the 
rural level they have led panchayats as Pramukhs 
and many are being elected to hold ministerial 
positions. 

In the international sphere many Indian women 
were chosen to head world organisations and they 
acquitted themselves with great ability. The UN 
and its affiliated agencies provide many women of 
distinction opportunities to render valuable help. 

The administrative services in India have their 
share of women in increasing numbers and there are 
women in the armed forces including even a contin¬ 
gent of Parachute jumpers trained in medical relief. 
In Broadcasting and T.V.. several women find them¬ 
selves in executive positions and they are thus 
beginning to influence the functioning of the 
mechanism of the State in several spheres. In the 
world of the film and the stage, from the early 
thirties of this century women have crashed in with 
spectacular results, a fact that could not have been 
foreseen fifty years ago. The Indian film world has 
however, yet to produce women who can influence 
the direction and production of films of greater 
artistic merit and social significance. 

Women have, of course, full and equal rights of 
franchise but out of 524 elected and nominated 
members in the Lok Sabha there are currently only 
25 women and in the Rajya Sabha they account for 
18 out of a total of 241 members. This proportion 
in the State Assemblies is maintained and should 
be a cause of concern for all the progressive political 
parties who enjoy a national stature. 

Again, while there are 2.8 million men who have 
university degrees, there are only 700,000 odd 
women. Out of them, it is estimated, there are 
only 150,00 who are employed. But we have only 
been speaking of a minority as educated working 
women constitute around 2.5 per cent of all em¬ 
ployed women. 

Our deplorable condition becomes apparent when 
we consider the fact that only 18.72 per cent of 
Indian women are literate even thoughthe percentage 
for men is not very much higher i.e. 39.45. Girls 
drop out at different stages while in school (i.e. when 
they attend it at all) in varying proportions and 
very much faster than boys, as they are required to 
help the family at home. Though the reason for 
this is primarily economic, it also reflects the persis¬ 
tence of feudal values and age-old attitudes towards 
women. 

The percentage of working women to the total 
working population is approximately 19 and most of 
them are employed in agriculture or in unskilled 


sweated jobs in towns and cities. It is precisely in 
this sector that their exploitation is more intense 
and equal pay for equal work does not exist. 

Constitutional Rights 

The women's movement in India in this Inter¬ 
national Women's Year has to face these facts by 
striving to insist that the rights that exist in our 
Constitution must be implemented without further 
delay. We are in doing so, not seeking any favour 
because we have earned the right to equality. 

We are capable of sharing the tasks of national 
development if given greater opportunities and 
have been involving ourselves in actions to safeguard 
India's independence and for world peace. 

That the vast majority of our sisters have to be 
made conscious of their rights and responsibilities 
is obvious They have to be made politically aware 
and the message of enlightenment has to be taken 
from village to village and to the poorer pockets of 
urban areas. In the factories and in the fields we 
must help them to organise themselves and exercise 
their inalienable right to equality. Some helpful 
social legislation has. of course, been enacted but 
no effort has been made on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to set up an effective machinery for the imple¬ 
mentation of these laws in practice. We, who 
believe that unless women are couscious partners 
in the cause of eliminating discrimination in all its 
forms and aspects, affecting every citizen, man and 
woman, owe it to ourselves to act in unity and 
light the torch of enlightenment wherever darkness 
prevails at present. 

Educational facilities must be made available on 
a much wider scale, vocational and technical train¬ 
ing centres made available for women, and a network 
of health centres must spread out in both urban 
and rural areas. The domestic drudgery involved in 
house keeping can be lessened if kindergartens and 
child care centres are organised so that women have 
the leisure to study and participate in the cultural 
life of the country. We have an enormous field to 
cover in the years ahead. Let us bear in mind, 
therefore, that nearly 220 million women in the 
rural areas are denied the minimum facilities of 
moJern development and are completely unaware 
of the possibilities that science has opened us. This 
appalling state of affairs must end and 1975 should 
see the beginning of movement when ■ social reform¬ 
ers spread out to every village in India. 

1975 must be a year when the saying that the 
free development of each is the condition for the 
free development of all, both men and women, 
becomes a reality and not remain a mere verbal 
platitude, to be mouthed by sLogan-mongers and 
self-seekers. We do not wish to look upon the 
question of our status in society in a superficial 
sense. We do not wish to be a part of the status 
conscious outlook, where wealth and its ownership 
determine a person's position in society. We are 
confident that a future with limitless possibilities for 
those who want to broaden their horizons lies ahead 
of us. □ 
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The educational dilemma in a 
multilingual society 

Dhun D. Aden walla 


IN INDIA, although great strides have been made 
during the past few years in the field of education 
of the deaf, there remains much that has not yet 
been explored. In developing countries such as 
ours, newly committed to the service of the handi¬ 
capped, institutionalised education in many fields is 
more often than not dependent for survival on seve¬ 
rely limited budgets. 

Voluntary Action 

Provision for the education of hearing-impaired 
children is mostly in the hands of voluntary organi¬ 
sations some of whom are aided by the State 
governments. There are approximately 76 schools 
for the deaf in India today out of which 10 are in 
Bombay. Training courses for teachers arc con¬ 
ducted in Bombay, Lucknow, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

Accordidg to the 1971 Census, the population of 
India was 547,950,00. Although no dependable data 
is available regarding the deaf in India, a few sam¬ 
ple surveys conducted in the Second Five-Year Plan 
estimated the deaf population of India to be in the 
region of 1 million. This is an approximate figure 
but it does indicate the magnitude of the problem. 
Since 1964, the work concerning the education, 
training and rehabilitation of the deaf comes under 
the Department of Social Welfare, Government of 
India. However, in some States it is coordinated 
through the Departments of Education. 

Before discussing the specific problemsconfronting 
a deaf child in a multilingual society, I would like 
to point out briefly the extent of linguistic diversity 
in the country. Our Constitution provides for 18 
official languages—Hindi, English and the regional 
languages. In addition, 720dialects are also spoken. 
Of all the regional languages, Hindi is the most 
widespread and is spoken in more than one State. 

English in India continues to occupy a unique 
and paradoxical position. In urban areas, English 
remains the reluctant lingua franca of the educated 
middle classes. Most eities in India offer education 
in two or even three languages—English, Hindi and 
the regional language. 

By the time an Indian city child is 8 years’ old, 
he is usually on the way to being trilingual. He 
speaks his mother tongue fluently: he speaks Hindi 
as it is the language of the man in the street in most 
areas; he speaks English, as it may be his medium 
of instruction or his compulsory second language at 
school. In addition to these three, many ehildren 
living outside their own States may well have, out 
of necessity, a working knowledge of that particular 
regional language. 


Since the development of a deaf child is wholly 
dependent on the stimulation of his thought proces¬ 
ses and his ability to translate these thoughts into 
communicable language, my main concern here 
is about deaf children who live in urban parts 
of India where the child's mother tongue is not 
spoken. 

Medium of Instruction 

At the Oral School for Deaf Children, Calcutta, 
we chose English as the medium of instruction for 
two reasons. Firstly, although the languages used 
in the homes of our first twenty children were 
as varied as Hindi, Gujarati, Manvari, Telegu, Kon- 
kani. Bengali, Punjabi, Sindhi, Chinese, Nepali, at 
least one parent of every child spoke English or 
Hindi. Secondly the Government-sponsored school 
for the deaf teaches in the Bengali medium the lan¬ 
guage of our State, and we wanted to provide an 
alternative for the non-Bengali speaking deaf 
child. 

We all know that the mother tongue is the best 
medium of instruction for all children and more so 
for a deaf child. However, in India the mother 
tongue of a child may be a dialect not officially re¬ 
cognised in schools for educational purposes. Or, 
it may be a language of a region different to the 
one in which the child is living. With deaf chil¬ 
dren, no matter how competent, the teaching at 
home in his mother tongue may be, after a certain 
stage his progress will be limited without the help 
of a school or of a trained teacher of the deaf. This, 
of course, often presents insuperable problems in a 
multilingual society such as ours. Schools teaching 
child's mother tongue may not be available in his 
area, nor a teacher of the deaf. An additional 
problem is the absence of books with controlled or 
graded language for deaf children in Indian regional 
languages. 

On the other hand, if the medium of instruction 
at school is not the mother tongue, the child gets 
little or no reinforcement at home in the language 
taught in school. In our school we have tried to 
overcome this problem by having mothers come in 
compulsorily, once a week to observe lessons through¬ 
out the day and help the teacher. They come in 
because they get confidence in helping their child 
and they enjoy making aids for the children. They 
also help in the non-verbal activities. 

The Limiting Factor 

Admittedly in these cases, the progress of language 
development is slow, but, it is not necessarily the 
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' only limiting factor. A great deal depends on the 
child’s innate intelligence, his home environment, 
and the attitude of the parents towards his deafness. 

For instance, one of our girls aged 5, who comes 
from a Bengali speaking family was initially enrol¬ 
led in our Bengali classes, which we started two 
years ago. She is oral mifided and was making good 
progress.' However, after six months, the child’s 
mother requested us to switch the medium to English 
because she felt the child would have more job op¬ 
portunities outside her region later if she also knew 
English and it would open up a wider world for her. 

We expected the child to have a set back, but 
after a year of English studies, we found her making 
good progress in both oral and written language 
and is, in fact, ahead of her class who have already 
had English for two years. On the other hand, 
we had a boy of 9 whose family was bi-iingual with 
English and Nepali. Although he had been studying 
in English with us for three years his language deve¬ 
lopment was far from satisfactory. This was partly 
because he received no help at home and his parents 
were indifferent to his handicap. 

The Choice 

Another problem for us is the prescribed curri¬ 
culum of studies which makes the learning of three 
languages compulsory up to a year before school 
leaving standard and which is a deterrent to those 
of our deaf children who do have the ability to 
study further. There are two school leaving exa¬ 
minations: the Secondary School Certificate con¬ 
ducted by the State Board of Secondary Education; 
and the Indian Ceitificate of Secondary Education 
conducted on an all-India basis by the Council for 
the Indian School Certificate Examinations. For 
both school leaving examinations, papers in two of 
the 15 recognised languages arc compulsory. Neither 
of these systems make special provisions for the 
deaf who like, hearing children, are expected to 
master two or three languages at the required school 
leaving level. Even our brightest pupils, who have 
acquired fairly fluent language, remain almost eight 
years behind the expected standard in their second 
language. It is obvious that if deaf people are to 
be encouraged to study further, they should be allo¬ 
wed to choose an alternative subject to the second 
language. 

The Terms for Integration 

1 would now like to talk about a problem not 
directly connected with multilingualism but univer¬ 
sal deaf people who have been taught by the oral 
method and have rejected manual communication. 

There are children not aged 14, 15 and 16, 
profoundly deaf, who were fortunate enough to start 
educational treatment at an early age, have been 
with us for 10 years, in fact since the inception of 
our school. These children are intelligent with lively, 
inquiring minds and have a variety of outside in¬ 
terests, especially in current news topics, or day-to- 
day political events and sports, Their school curricu¬ 
lum consists of language, literature, Maths, Science, 
History, Geography, Art, the second language. In 
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Maths and Science, these children are at Class 8 
level, (that is two years before school leaving stan¬ 
dards). They would take about three years to reach 
school leaving standard in history and geography 
and about 3 to 4 years in language and literature. 
Although their speech is imperfect, they like 
to talk and expect others to talk to them. 
They want to integrate into society on the 
terms set by hearing people. But they cannot fol¬ 
low conversation in a group and they cannot easily 
be understood. This in many cases leads to mutual 
rejection and the eventual isolation created by the 
handicap of deafness. They have attended a big 
hearing school for certain subjects, but have not be¬ 
nefited educationally perhaps socialy. 

When these bright young oral minded children 
leave the sheltered community of the school, what 
can they expect of the hearing world ? So much effort 
goes into preparing a deaf child for integration. But 
how ready is the hearing world to receive him? 
Until enlightened help is provided to make integra¬ 
tions. effective, the deaf child setting out into a busy 
and competitive world, will be plunged into unre¬ 
lieved isolation. 

Interpreting Services 

In most countries—even in economically deve¬ 
loping countries such as ours—the blind enn avail 
of reader and writer services. Would it not be 
possible to provide an interpreter service for oral 
minded deaf people? I do not mean an interpreter of 
the sign language. I mean an interpreter, who could 
be of assistance in some specific areas of a deaf 
person’s activities, such as the college class room or 
lecture hall or at an interview of a social gathering. 
He obviously will not need thi-» service all the time 
but there should be someone, with relevant profes¬ 
sional training, whom he can call upon and who has 
an insight into his problems. In other words some¬ 
one who can give him the help he requires on a 
particular occasion. 

Educating the Public 

I am sure that all of you have, from lime to 
time, come across many highly educated, enlightened 
people who are unaware of deafness as un intellec¬ 
tual and social handicap. It is not that they are 
uncaring or unsympatehtic; it is just that they have 
never really thought about it. This is where, in many 
developed countries, mass media such as television, 
is playing an important role. By and large, however, 
we must admit that the man in the street all over 
the world remains ignorant of the problems and 
capabilities of the deaf. Until he can be educated 
to the fact that deaf people can also, if given the 
chance, develop social relationships, the loneliness 
that surrounds the adult deaf will persist. 

In one respect, perhaps, Indian deaf children 
are fortunate. Most still live in joint families which 
gives them a measure of security and a sense of 
belonging. Undoubtedly, multilingualism is a pro¬ 
blem Tor our deaf in India, but the more human 
problem of living with the hearing world remains a 
tar greater cry. Q 



From the Press 


What lacks 
our education 

Shri B.D. Jatti, Vice-President 
of India in his article in “ Assam 
Tribune ” points out as to what our 
education tacks today . It is re¬ 
produced below without com¬ 
ments. 

It is twenty-seven years since 
we became free and twenty-five 
years since we adopted a new 
Constitution for ourselves. We 
have also completed four Five- 
Year Plans and three Annual 
Plan years and the Fifth Five 
Year Plan has just begun. At a 
time like this, it is the duty of the 
planners and educationists to re- 
view broadly what our achieve¬ 
ments and failures have been dur¬ 
ing the last twenty-five years or 
so, and to suggest the broad lines 
on which we should attempt edu¬ 
cational reform in the years 
ahead. 

We have made a number of 
achievements in different stages. 
Still perhaps our achievements 
are weekest in the third sector, 
namely, transformation of the 
educational system. We are all 
aware that the modern educa¬ 
tional system in India was desig¬ 
ned, about ISO years ago to meet 
the requirements of a foreign, 
colonial and imperial administra¬ 
tion in a traditional and feudal 
society. Obviously, this system 
necessarily requires a good deal 
of transformation in order to 
make it a proper vehicle af change 
required by a free democratic, 
egalitarian and modem society 
which we now want to create in 
the country. This was clearly 
foreseen by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who, while addressing the 
All India Educational Conference 
convened by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation in January, 1948, observed: 
Whenever conferences were called 
to form a plan for education in 


India, the tendency as a rule, was 
to maintain the existing system 
with slight modifications. This 
must not happen now. Great 
changes have taken place in the 
country and the educational sys¬ 
tem must also be in keeping with 
them. The entire basis of educa¬ 
tion must be revolutionised/ 

In spite of this realization it is 
rather unfortunate that we have 
not been able to emphasize the 
tranformation of the educational 
system, not to carry out the major 
changes needed. 

If broad evaluation of the major 
achievements and failures in the 
last 27 years is accepted, an out¬ 
line of the educational reforms 
to be carried out in the years 
ahead becomes evident. For ins¬ 
tance, we would have to place the 
greatest emphasis on the pro¬ 
grammes of transformation. Pro¬ 
grammes of expansion will rank 
lower in priority no doubt, but 
they cannot be neglected, especi¬ 
ally at the stage of elementary 
education or and in respect of 
adult literacy. 

On this basis, I might briefly 
indicate the broad outline of the 
major programmes of educational 
reform to be attempted during 
the next ten years. 

At present, we spend a very 
large amount every year on edu¬ 
cation: Our total educational 
expenditure is about Rs 1,350 
crores a year and ranks only next 
to that on defence. In spite of this, 
the benefits of the system go not 
to the poor masses but to the 
comparatively well-to-do classes. 
This is clear from the fact that 
65 per cent of the total population 
is still illiterate, only 25 per cent 
of the childern in the age group 
6-14 complete primary and middle 
school education and that only 7 
per cent of the young persons in 
the age-group 15-25 study in 
secondary schools and colleges. 
It is therefore, absolutely necess¬ 
ary to shift the emphasis on to the 
education of the masses. 


We depend at present almost 
exclusively on the formal system 
of education. Such a system pro* 
vides education only to children 
and new workers, and, therefore, 
is less effective than a non-formal 
sys'em which provides education, 
on a part-time or self-study basis, 
to workers mid adults. The formal 
system is further heavily biased in 
favour of the well-to-do classes, 
and the poor people either do not 
enter it or soon drop out of it. 
The system is also very costly and 
wasteful. The most urgent reform 
needed, therefore, is to create a 
new educational system which will 
have both formal and non-formal 
elements blended together in all 
appropriate fashion. There should 
be large provision for lateral 
multiple-entry. A provision for 
part-time education and self-study 
must be made liberally at all 
stages. In addition to the full-time 
professional teachers, we must 
also be able to utilise all the edu¬ 
cational resources available in the 
community. 

We ought to have provided 
universal education for all children 
in the age-group 4-14 by 1960. In 
spite of the tremendous expansion 
achieved, we have not been able to 
reach this goal. We must, there¬ 
fore, prepare a revised programme 
and see that elementary education 
is made universal in all parts of 
the country during the next ten 
years. For this purpose, we will 
have to provide special schools 
which teach elementary courses 
in a condensed manner, to grown¬ 
up children who may join schools 
later, say, some time between the 
ages of 11 and 14. Steps will also 
have to be taken to enrol girls and 
children from the weaker sections 
like Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and landless agricultural 
labourers. 

A large programme of adult 
education will have to be deve¬ 
loped. One of its special objectives 
should be to liquidate illiteracy. 
It should strive to create self- 
awareness among thee people and 
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involve them in developmental 
programmes through education 
in citizenship, family planning and 
upgrading of vocational skills. 

Secondary education is now 
the weakest link in the chain: it 
fits a student for entrance to uni¬ 
versities and almost unfits him for 
everything else. We must voca- 
tionalise the higher secondary 
stage so that a large majority of 
students are diverted into different 
walks of life 

Programmes of qualitative im- 
porvement should also be taken 
up and emphasized at every stage. 
The most important of these is to 
include work experience as an 
integral part of education so that 
the children and youth learn the 
dignity of labour. A good deal of 
the time of students at all stages 
should be used in service to the 
local community or in program¬ 
mes of national development. 
Education should really achieve 
three things: imparting of infor¬ 
mation, teaching of skills and cul¬ 
tivation of values. At present we 
concentrate mostly on imparting 
information. While this should con¬ 
tinue. we mustj pay much greater 
attention to the teaching of skills 
and especially to the inculcation 


It is the responsibility of teachers 
to ensure that the highest stan¬ 
dards are maintained m educa¬ 
tional institutions, to indentify 
themselves fully with the welfare 
of the students committed to their 
charge and to maidtain an atmos¬ 
phere of sustained hard work all 
the year round. The student should 
devote all their energies to the 
proper pursuit of their studies. 
They strive also to cultivate the 
basic values of democracy, socia¬ 
lism and secularism and to be 
vigilant against all deviations 
from the highest moral standards. 
In fact, it is for the students to 
organise committees and to launch 
a movement to ensure that no un¬ 
fair practices are adopted in exa¬ 
minations and to eschew violence 
which has no place in democratic 
life. The educational admins!ra- 
tors have also a great k responsi¬ 
bility For promoting the develop¬ 
ment of all these programmes 
in expansion, qualitative im¬ 
provement and transformation. 
It is only an all-round natio¬ 
nal effort of this type that 
can help us to make our edu¬ 
cational system a powerful instru¬ 
ment of social change and national 
development. 


Finally* I should like to repeat 
here that what 1 have always said, 
that in our country, education 
should have a spiritual orientation 
which is something broader and 
deeper than mere intellectual 
knowledge. Despite historical vi¬ 
cissitudes, spirituality has always 
marked our way of lift. It should 
be the mission of our educators 
to preserve and transmit to suc¬ 
ceeding generations those funda¬ 
mental values which have inspired 
and vitalised our culture through 
the ages. These are values which 
can bring compassion and charity 
and the spirit of service into the 
lives of our people and in their 
relations witn others. If social 
justice and equality is not yet fully 
absorbed the ideals of true Bha¬ 
ratiya Vidya with its emphasis on 
unity tolerance, discipline and 
brotherhood. Both education and 
religion are essential for progress. 
Education can cleanse religion 
and make it a nourishment for 
the soul, while religion can en- 
nable education and lend a higher 
significance to it. This is consum¬ 
mation for which the teachers 
and students should continually 
strive. 

□ 


of moral and social values. 

In both secondary and higher 
education, the highest emphasis 
should be on improvement of 
quality and the role of expansion 
will have to be slowed down. This 
should not, however mean dec¬ 
rease of educational opportunities 
to the. weaker sections of the co¬ 
mmunity, especially the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
In fact, the opportunities open to 
them should be increased through 
liberal assistance in everyway. 

A big programme of educatio¬ 
nal reform on these lines cannot 
be implemented by Government 
alone although Government will 
have to make intensive and sus¬ 
tained efforts for the purpose and 
provide the bulk of the financial 
resources needed. In fact, it needs 
the cooperation of all concerned— 
the general public, the teachers 
the students and the educational 
administrators. It is the responsi¬ 
bility of the public to give more 
support to all these programmes 
and to do their best to educate 
their own children on these lines. 
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CONVOCATIONS 


Universities must be 
service-oriented 


WHILE delivering the convoca¬ 
tion address at the Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity Dr. G.S. Mahajani, former 
Vice-Chancellor of University of 
Poona said, we are roughly a hun¬ 
dred Universities strong in India; 
and, at the outset, the question 
might be asked whether, in a de¬ 
veloping society as distinct from a 
‘successful* developed society, the 
role of a University is in any way 
different. In the abstract, strict 
sense of the term, development 
is a continuous process. It should 
never stop, as if completed. The 
term 'developing' is, therefore, to 
be understood in a relative sense. 
Nations in Asia (barring Japan) 
Africa, and Latin America arc 
generally referred to as develop¬ 
ing nations. Is the role of uni¬ 
versities in these countries diffe¬ 
rent from that of the universities 
in the U.K., and U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R.? And if so, in what way? 

My ready answer will be that 
this role relates not so much to the 
character of the society as to the 
tasks that confront it. 

Universities are certainly the 
intellectual powerhouses of the 
world. But, they must also be 
service-oriented institutions. Ser¬ 
vice can take many forms, e.g. 
spread of literacy, identifying 
the needs and problems of the 
society and endeavouring to meet 
those needs and solve those pro¬ 
blems. In this latter capacity of 
rendering service to the society, 
close collaboration with the 
State is found essential. 

Co-operation with the State 


naturally leads us to the perennial 
problem of university autonomy. 
Here too there are two (some¬ 
what contrary) assumptions. The 
first assumption, to quote Sir 
Walter Moberly, is: 

“On any showing, universities 
are powerful, influential corpora¬ 
tions and they perform functions 
of high public importance, so 
that in no country can the Sup¬ 
reme political authority be com¬ 
pletely disinterested in the affairs 
of the universities. It does, and 
it must, exercise some measure 
of supervision over them. No¬ 
where is university autonomy ab¬ 
solute or unconditional". The 
second assumption is “that a 
high degree of autonomy is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, if the functions 
of universities are to be properly 
performed.” 

In a developing country 
I have primarily the case of 
ndia in mind), the position in 
education today can be briefly 
stated as under; 

Universities cannot function 
in isolation. They have become 
partners of the State. For, the 
State while mainly concerned with 
the spread of basic, primary edu¬ 
cation, has yet to shoulder con¬ 
siderable burden in respect of 
higher education and research: 
the universities, on their part, 
while mainly responsible for hig¬ 
her education and research, have 
also accepted the additional duty 
of “securing that a large and 
increasing number of classes and 


groups outside their campuses 
profit from their researches.” 

Adult education, as also what 
is called “continuing education”, 
has thus been accepted as their 
necessary function by universities. 

There is yet another aspect of 
the question whch brings into focus 
special responsibilities of uni¬ 
versities in a developing society. 

In developed countries, the 
three basic, social processes have 
gone together—industrialization, 
education, and extension of fran¬ 
chise. Industrialization created 
the need for literacy and made it 
essential to provide at least ele¬ 
mentary education on a mass 
scale. Literacy permitted the 
extension, of franchise and its 
culmination in effective demo¬ 
cracy, But, in Lidia (and several 
developing countries), the his¬ 
torical process has been different. 
Instead of the three basic pro¬ 
cesses going alongside each 
other, politics (at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted) 
took a jump ahead of the other 
two. While yet the country’s 
economy was agrarian, and edu¬ 
cation was far from universal, 
we adopted universal suffrage. 
Maybe, historical compulsions 
left no alternative. But they pro¬ 
duced important consequences 
for universities. A largely rural 
and uneducated electorate secured 
a crucial voice in developing 
education and industry. Now, 
education, however elementary 
and incomplete, confers tangible 
economic advantage and social 
prestige. This leads to greater 
pressure in favour of expending 
available resources to cover more 
and more of the population than 
towards the raising of standards. 
The rate of expansion outstrips 
the capacity of the society to han¬ 
dle it. Thus, in a developing socie¬ 
ty, universities have to take speci- 
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fic measures to maintain standards. 

Addressing the graduates of 
the year, he said, you are living 
in times when unemployment and 
shortages of aU kinds have assu¬ 
med a global importance. To 
make things difficult, as Alvin 
Toffier has pointed out, the ex¬ 
plosion of technology and the 
pace of its on-coming flood bring 
what he calls the ‘future shock*, 
disturbing the smoothness of 
civic life. Well, the function of 


religion is to sustain society and 
its civic life. But we must now 
use a different language. Prophets, 
philosophers and thinkers have all 
spoken about some .indicators of 
right conduct.Call them moral val¬ 
ues or civic virtues—they are valid 
and unassailable in any civiliza¬ 
tion. These five indicators : are 
truth, non-voilence, compassion, 
purity, and spirit of self-sacrifice. 
These are and will ever be your 
shock-absorbers. 


much as at production by the 
masses. It should not aim at 
giganticism but ^believe that the 
* small is beautiful*. Instead of 
creating monstrous cities sur¬ 
rounded by impoverished rural 
areas we should think of deve¬ 
loping largely self-sufficient agro¬ 
industrial communities which are 
inter-linked with each other thr¬ 
ough mutual services and support; 
and, instead of subordinating 
everything to the blind pursuit of 
science and technology, we should 
let the moral order prevail over 
everything else and create, what 
Acharya Vinobajt has described, 
as the 4 age of science and spiri¬ 
tuality'. 

Talking about the role of 
educated, he said, the role of 
educated classes, particularly of 
those who have recieved university 
education by and large, in the 
past has been that this group of 
highly educated persons joins 
this social structure and becomes 
an exploiting rather than a ser¬ 
vice group. This trend has to be 
counteracted. Tbe society invests 
large sums of money in the 
education of these persons. It is, 
therefore, their duty and moral 
obligation to return this debt 
through dedicating themselves to 
the service of the Daridra Mara - 
yana. One of the major objec¬ 
tives of higher education must, 
therefore, be to inculcate the 
spirit of service among the stu¬ 
dents so that they identify them¬ 
selves with the masses, and cease¬ 
lessly strive to improve their 
standards of living and to create 
an egalitarian society. It is from 
this point of view that program¬ 
mes of Compulsory National 
Service for university and college 
students assume great signifi¬ 
cance. 

Addressing the young men and 
women who recieved their Degrees 
and distinctions, he said, the 
young graduates of the year are 
also the inheritors of the great 
tradition of scholarship and so¬ 
cial service which this University 
has established. I have no doubt 
that, in the years ahead, they wifi 
prove themselves worthy of both 
these traditions and helpto create 
the new society of which the 
Constitution speaks. 


Higher Education must 
inculcate spirit of Service 

—Jatti 


MR. B. D. JATTI, Vice-President 
of India, while delivering the 27th 
annual convocation Address of 
Panjab University said : It is an 
academic tradition that the Annu¬ 
al Convocation should be utilised 
to give advice to the young 
graduates of the year who would 
be entering their working life and 
for discussing major current iss¬ 
ues in education or society. How¬ 
ever, I propose to depart from 
this tradition as 1 am not at all 
certain that mere advice from 
a platform will serve any useful 
purpose. 

Commenting on education in 
the country, he said, we have 
made tremendous advance in the 
development of science, scientific 
research and agricultural, engi¬ 
neering and medical education 
so that, from the point of view 
of highly trained scientific man¬ 
power, we now hold the third 
place in the world. There has 
also been a tremendous expansion 
of general education at all stages 
and there have been note-worthy 
achievements in spreading educa¬ 
tion among girls and among the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. On the debit side, it has 
to be admitted that we have 
not been able to transform the 
educational system to suit 
national needs and aspirations, 
to impfpv* standards adequa¬ 
tely, to liquidate illiteracy or 


to make elementary education 
universal. 

In a situation of this type, 
where the overall picture is a 
mixture of light and shade in 
almost every important sector of 
life, it appears to be a matter of 
taste whether one should be 
an optimist or a pessimist. I 
would not, however, like to join 
the band of pessimists who ig¬ 
nore or belittle our achievements, 
exaggerate our short-comings and 
failures and forecast doom. Even 
at the risk of being dubbed as 
old-fashioned, 1 am, and shall 
continue to be, a staunch opti¬ 
mist. This does not mean that 
I am taking a complacent atti¬ 
tude or under-estimating our 
short-comings or failures. It only 
means that I have an unshakable 
faith in my people and* in the 
future of my country. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who, 
for the first time, challenged the 
wisdom of adopting the model of 
a Western industrialised society. 
He was of the view that we 
should, instead, create our own 
model of a society suited to our 
own needs and conditions. This 
should be based, not on endless 
and insatiable consumerism, but 
on our traditional values of self- 
restraint and plain living and 
high thinking, tt should not at¬ 
tempt at mass production so 
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PQouneL tip 

United Nations University 

inaugurated 


THE Prime Minister of Japan, 
Mr. Miki Takeo, officially 
inaugurated the founding of the 
United Nations University when 
he addressed the fourth session 
of the university Council in 
Tokyo on 20th January. This 
was the first session of the Coun¬ 
cil since the opening of the 
University’s temporary headquar¬ 
ters on December 2, 1974. 

The Council session (20 to 24 
January 1975) was also attended 
by the Recior-Dcsignaie (head) 
of the University. Dr. James M. 
Hester, who is currently President 
of New York University. Dr. 
Hester presented to the Council a 
series of recommendations to 
implement the University's man¬ 
date. 

The 24-member University 
Council was appointed jointly 
by the United Nations Secretary 
General, and the Director Gene¬ 
ral of the United Nation. Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural- 
Organization (UNESCO). The 
Secretary-Genera 1, t he D i rec torGe 
neral of UNESCO, the Executive 
Director of the United Nations 
Institute for Training and 
Research (UNITAR), and the 
Rector are ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

Mr. C. V. Narasimhan, Uni¬ 
ted Nations Under-Secretary- 
General for Inter-Agency Affairs, 
represented the Secretary-General 
at the University’s inauguration 
and at the fourth session of the 
Council. 

Guiding Principles 

The Rector noted in his re¬ 
commendations to the Council 


that “the University must estab¬ 
lish processes that will protect 
it against undertaking insignifi¬ 
cant or ineffective activities, or 
making inconsequential affilia¬ 
tions*’, because the world s 
leading scholars, scientists and 
thinkers “will not spend time 
with an organization that does 
not insist on high standards in 
all that it does”. 

Dr. Hester noted that, “to 
allow the University to become 
a loose confederation of institu¬ 
tes without clearly identifiable 
institutional priorities, program¬ 
mes and standards would defeat 
the purpose of establishing the 
University. The University needs 
to establish reasons for its 
affiliations and standards that 
affiliates must observe.’” 

The Rector noted the impor¬ 
tance of using the University for 
the benefit of institution and 
scholars in developing countries 
The University is an “anti-brain- 
drain” agency designed to help 
rather than hinder the growth of 
useful research capabilities in 
developing areas of the world, 
he writes. “Funds designated 
by the University Council for 
institutional support or for aid 
to scholars should be used in 
large measure to assist institu- 
tutions and scholars in develop¬ 
ing countries.” 

He proposed a set of princi¬ 
ples to guide the University at 
least during its initial stages of 
development: 

Achieve broad worldwide 
impact through infonnation 
gathering and dissemination, in¬ 


cluding conferences and publi¬ 
cations. 

Maintain judicious balance 
between utmost academic excel¬ 
lence and needs for regional 
development and participation. 

Avoid unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion and resist any tendencies 
toward competition and rivalry 
with other institutions, and 

Prefer to be criticized for 
taking pains rather than under¬ 
taking mediocre, redundant or 
purely political activities, which 
will damage the prestige and 
therefore the potential of the 
University of effective work. 
Programmes 

The Rector proposed that 
programmes be selected for 
implementation on the basis of 
the following three primary 
criteria: 

That a pressing world need 
exists for the programme; 

That a significant contribution 
toward world betterment can be 
made through the programme, 
but 

That the programme is feasi¬ 
ble on a practical and a manage¬ 
able scale. 

Other criteria to be taken into 
account in selecting a programme 
are: 

The regional benefits that may 
accrue through the programme, 
such as local training, local collec¬ 
tion of data, local establishment 
facilities, etc.; 

The development aspects that 
may accompany a regional assign¬ 
ment of the programme, parti¬ 
cularly in strengthening research 
capabilities within a society that 
wishes to improve its academic 
foundations: and 

The useful institutional pre¬ 
sence that University may realize 
through the programme, either 
by extension or affiliation. 

Programme Priority 

Dr. Hester identified six “most 
often-mentioned areas of global 
concern” for consideration by the 
Council when it discussed pro¬ 
gramme priority. These are: 

(a) Management of Natural 
Resources, fb) Environmental 
Engineering, (c) World Hunger 

(d) International Relations, 

(e) Development and (0 Human 
Rights. 
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Affiliate od Associate Status 

Dr. Hester differentiated bet¬ 
ween affiliate and associate status 
with the United Nations Univer¬ 
sity. Affiliation carries with it 
“a degree of University, partici- 
tion in setting the policies and 
standards of an institution. An 
associated institution would be 
independent of University parti¬ 
cipation in such matters, but 
would, through its associate 
status, reflect a close relationship 
with the University, a desire to 
participate actively in its consul¬ 
tative and information activities, 
and a willingness to help the 
University evolve into major 
worldwide influence that is con¬ 
templated.’* 

The device of associate status, 
writes the Rector, helps to get 
such links established long be¬ 
fore the University could afford 
the eventual extensive network of 
affiliated institutes and training 
programmes that is contempla¬ 
ted. “Granting associate 
status might also serve as a 
way to respond affirmatively to 
proposals for affiliation which 
are not practical or do not meet 
the criteria or standards for 
affiliation.” 

Dr. Hester hopes that the 
University will be fully opera¬ 
tional by December 1976, with 
about 108 people (including: 
secretaries, clerks, drivers, etc.) 
employed full time at the Univer¬ 
sity Centre. 

The University will be finan¬ 
ced entirely by voluntary contri¬ 
butions from Governments and 
non-governmental sources. 


Senegal Donation 

THE Government of Senegal 
has contributed 5 million 
Central African francs, equi¬ 
valent to $22,087 for the 
United Nations University. 
The contribution is the first 
received from any Govern¬ 
ment for the University, 
apart from the pledge of 
$100 million announced in 
1973 by Japan. 


UGC’s Senior Research 
Fellowships 


THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (UGC) has selected 63 can¬ 
didates for the award of Senior 
Research Fellowships in Humani¬ 
ties (including Sciai Sciences) and 
science subjects. 

The Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ship carries a value of Rs 600 
p.m. for a period of two years 
along with .a contingency grant 
of Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

The UGC has also selected 10 
Junior Research Fellows at Rs. 
500 p.m. These are in addition to 
202 awards of Rs 400 p.m. annou¬ 
nced previously. 

Following arc the persons 
from the southern region who 
have been selected for the Senior 
Research Fellowships (subject 
within brackets): 

Dr. K. S. Nair (Psychology) 


Osmania varsity’s 
new course 

OSMANIA University—the 
first to introduce a Bachelor's 
degree in Journalism in India— 
has now launched a professional 
behavioural science based 
Master of Journalism (N J.) 
course from November l, 1974. 
The course has an intake of 20 
seudents admitted after an entran¬ 
ce examination for which only 
those who hold a Bachelor of 
Journalism degree can compete. 
The curriculum stresses develop¬ 
mental approach to mass com¬ 
munication comprising concepts 
and research techniques relevant 
to the press. Radio, T.V., 
Advertising—Market Research, 
Public Relations, Magazine 
Journalism, Advanced Publica¬ 
tion Methods, etc., relevant to 
Indian conditions. A gold 
medal has been instituted for 
this course by The Indian Herald 
newspaper, Hyderabad for the 
student topping the list. The 
instruction is inter-disciplinary 
with multi-media application 


Kerala University; Dr. (Smt.) 
Sarria Jingrao (Philosophy) Os¬ 
mania University; Miss Vijaya- 
lakshmi Basettihalli Krishnan 
(Physics) Madras University; E. 
Rajagopal (Physics) Sri Vankate- 
swara; Dr. C. V. Angadi (Botany) 
Kainatak University; M. V. 
Lakshman Rao (Zoology) Andhra 
University; J. V. George (Zoo- 
logy) Calicut University; Dr. s> 
E. John (Marine Biology) Kerala 
University; Dr. (Mrs.) Renuka 
Rani Nagendrappa (Chemistry) 
Karnatak Uni versify; Dr. Jessy 
Jose Vangaly (Chemistry) Kerala 
University. 

Following are the Junior Re¬ 
search Fellowships: 

Mallikharjune Rao Palakollu 
(Physics) Andhra University 
(award for one year); V S S R. 
Subba Rao (Zoology) Andhra 
University (award for'one year). 


and the part-time faculty is 
drawn from leading community 
development and management 
training institutions in Hydera¬ 
bad including Satellite—T. V. 
Base Production Unit, P. R. and 
Ad personnel. 

— 

Self-Study Manual 
for Indian Varsities 

THE Ford Foundation in India 
has made available to the As¬ 
sociation of Indian Universities 
about 50/60 copies of tbc above 
nuunnal. This self-study 
mammal was prepared some 
years ago by Malcoln Willey 
formerly Vice-President of die 
University of Minnesota (USA). 
He did dlls when be was h 
India (Calcutta and Delhi) and 
there is a forward by Dr. DJS. 
Kothari. 

Those interested in having the 
copy of the same may write to 
the Secretary, Association of 
Indian Universities, Rouse 
Avenne, New Delhi. 
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Scholarship for Mining 

Courses 


KEEPING in view the imple¬ 
mentation of the mining pro¬ 
gramme during the Fifth and 
Sixth five year plans and with a 
view to create a climate for 
attracting good students, the 
CMAL has decided to introduce 
scholarships for the mining 
courses run at Indian School of 
Mines* Dhanbad. 

The number of scholarships 
available to Indian School of 
Mines shall be 10 per year of 
the value ofRs. 150/- each per 
month plus actual tuition fees. 

The scholarships will be gran¬ 
ted on the basis of the results of 
the entrance examination held 
by Indian School of Mines on 
all-India basis each year subject 
to the condition that any of the 
scholars shall not be in receipt 
of any other scholarship whatso¬ 
ever for prosecuting higher 
studies. Out of these 10 scholar¬ 
ships per year. 50 f, ,„ will be 
reserved for children of the 
employees of the CMAL/NCDC, 
whose salary is Within Rs. 1000/- 
per month; 20 % shall be reserved 
for Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
condidates. The scholarships will 
continue only in case of such 
scholars who obtain 65 % marks 
in their annual examination. 

If in any particular year there 
are no CMAL/NCDC students 
satisfying the conditions pres¬ 
cribed, the scholarships could be 
thrown open to the new comers. 
However, in the case of Schedu- 

Indians Honoured 
by Dacca Varsity 

THREE eminent Indians were 
among eight scholars, poets 
and musicians honoured by the 
Dacca University at a special 
convocation last month. They 
are rebel poet Kazi Nazrul Islam, 
Us tad Ali Akbar Khan and the 
late scientist Professor Satyendra 
Nath Bose. All of them were 
awarded the honorary degree of 
doctorate. 


led Castes/Scheduled Tribes, the 
balance of the scholarships .not 
filled up in any particular year 
may be carried forward to the 
succeeding year. 

The selected scholars are 
assured of employment on success¬ 
ful completion of the course. 
They will, however, have to 
execute a Bond to serve the 
Company at least for a period of 
5 years. 

The selected scholars will be 
given facilities for practical 
training and/or summer assign¬ 
ments in any of the coal mines of 
the CMAL/NCDC. 

Britain’s Open 
Varsity 

BRITAIN'S Open University, 
now entering its fifth year of 
of teaching, has produced nearly 
10,000 graduates. The students 
who need no qualifications to 
enter, have consistently topped 
a 70 per cent pass rate for 
credits which count towards their 
eventual degrees. 

A third of all tlie students who 
enrolled when the university 
opened in January 1971 have 
already graduated, and the final 
proportion is expected to be 
close to 60 per cent. 

These figures, the university's 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Walter 
Perry, said in London, had 
“confounded the prophets of 
doom'’. He added: “By grad¬ 
uating, these students are now 
offering the most convincing 
proof of their remarkable stay¬ 
ing power, Their success is the 
best answer to those critics who 
prophesied a drop-out rate of 
more than 90 per cent.” 

Study Centres 

The open University now has 
50,000 students who study in 
their own time by correspondence 
texts linked to radio and tele¬ 
vision broadcasts. The univer¬ 
sity has 250 study centres 


throughout Britain which are 
open in the evenings and week¬ 
ends for students to meet their 
tutors and one another. Many 
courses also have a one-week 
summer school for students. 

Students work towards credits 
in a wide variety of courses 
which each last a year. A gene¬ 
ral Bachelor of Arts degree is 
awarded after the accumulation 
of six credits, based on both 
examination success and conti¬ 
nuous assessment. Eight credits 
qualify a student for a B. A. 
degree with honours. 

Higher educational qualifi¬ 
cations won elsewhere can 
exempt students from one to 
three of the credits necessary 
for a degree. 

Twelve per cent, of the 5,300 
most recent graduates had less 
than the normal entry qualifica¬ 
tion for university, and 2 per 
cent had no formal educational 
qualification at all. The average 
age of students is about 40. 

At a recent ceremony, five of 
the latest batch of graduates 
were introduced to reporters: an 
air hostess, a newspaper compo¬ 
sitor, a husband-and-wife pair 
both teachers, and a parks 
superintendent from South 
Wales. 

Osmania Honours 
Saudi Minister 

OSMANIA University conferred 
the Honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Saudi Arabian 
Petroleum Minister Dr. Shaikh 
Ahmed Zaki-al-Yamani at a 
Special Convocation on Feb¬ 
ruary 9. 

Receiving the degree Shaikh 
Yamani stressed that a nation’s 
inherent wealth is guaged more 
by its achievements in the field 
of education and technology than 
on natural resources like minerals 
that would deplete. Citing the 
example of Japan, he said, the 
resources generated in Universi¬ 
ties increased the wealth of the 
nation. 

The Harvard-educated Shaikh 
Yamani, recalling the age-old 
ties between the two countries, 
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tommended 6smania as a symbol 
of synthesis of the different 
cultures of the world including 
that of the Arabs. Said the soft' 
spoken Shaikh; “I would deem 
it my responsibility and duty to 
foster closer Indo-Arab ties and 



*‘lt Is Incorrect to say that thedoc- 
trate I took In fish identification was 
a waste of effort because I'm able 
to dry each variety separately....** 

strengthen the existing traditional 
bonds of amity and culture/’ 

Os mania Vice-Chancellor Mr. 
P. Jaganmohan Reddy, who read 
the citation, noted the “magni¬ 
ficent and massive” contribution 
of Shaikh Yamani in reshaping 
the entire destiny of international 
petroleum industry’'. Referring 
to the outstanding role of Arabic 
Scholars in fostering ties between 
Bast and West the Vice-Chacellor 
said: “Our friendship with the 
Arab people and our admiration 
of their glorious past, as well as 
their present world significance 
have been genuine, transparently 
consistent and of long standing, 
and not ephemerally inspired by 
purely pragmatic consideration 
of current expediency". 

350 Scientists 
attend Chemists 
Convention 

THE annual Convention of 
Chemists, 1974 which was jointly 
sponsored by the Indian Chemical 
Society, the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Indi¬ 
an National Science Academy, the 
Society of Biological Chemists 
(India) and the Institution of 
Chemists (Indian), was held in 
the Madurai University campus 
recently. Prof. S. Neelakantan, 
Head of the Department of Natu¬ 


ral Products Chemistry and Physi¬ 
cal Chemistry was the Convenor. 
Prof. R.N. Chakravarti, President 
of the Indian Chemical Society 
inaugurated the the convention 
which was presided over by Prof. 
T. Saktivelu, Principal, Nadar 
Mahajana San gam S. Vellaichamy 
Nadar college, Madurai and 
member of the Syndicate. About 
350 scientists from all over India 
and a few from abroad represen¬ 
ting the discipline of chemistry 
and allied subjects attended the 
convention which functioned in 
six sections. Three symposia, 
fifteen invitedl ectures and presen¬ 
tation of about two hundred re- 
srarch papers were arranged 
during; this convention. A Scienti¬ 
fic exibition was also organized 
as part of the Convention. 


INDIA'S INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE KANPUR 
Advertisement No. 6 <75 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the posts 
of Senior Technical Assistants, Techni¬ 
cal Assistants. Senior Laboratory Assis¬ 
tants in the Advanced Centre for Elec¬ 
tronic Systems, at Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur. This Centre has 
been sponsored by the Government of 
India. Ministry of Defence to carry out 
training and unclassified research and 
development work m the area of com¬ 
munication and Radar. 

1. SENIOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

Pay Scale: Rs. S50-I5-750-EB-30-900 

(Revised). 

Qualifications: The minimum quali¬ 
fication will be diploma m Radio En¬ 
gineering or Telecommunication En¬ 
gineering or fi.Sc. with minimum 8 years 
experience m the held of microwave 
hardware, solid state circuits fabrica¬ 
tion, solid state device fabrication or 
digital circuitry, or equivalent training 
and experience in Defence Services. 

2. TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

Play Scale: Rs. 425-15-500-EB-15- 
560-20-700 (Revised). 

Qualifications: The minimum quali¬ 
fications will be diploma in Radio En¬ 
gineering or Telecommunication En¬ 
gineering or B.Sc. with minimum 4 years 
experience in Research Laboratory or 
educational Institution in the field of 
electronics and microwavs or solid state 
device fabrication or equivakrt training 
and experience in Defence Services. 

3. SENIOR LABORATORY ASSIS¬ 
TANT: 

Pay Scale: Rs. 380-12-500-EB-15-560 
(Revised)- 


Speech Pathology 
Laboratory 

INDIA'S first Speech Pathology 
Laboratory attached to a Uni¬ 
versity with sophisticated Yugos¬ 
lavia equipment was declared 
open recently at the Department 
of Linguistics, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity. 

Giving the presidential add¬ 
ress the internationally renowned 
phonetics expert from Yugos¬ 
lavia, Professor Djordjc Kostich, 
Director of Belgrade Institute 
for Experimental Phonetics and 
Speech Pathology, said that the 
problem of hardness of hearing 
in India is a sizeable one and 
that infant-stage remedial steps 
should be adopted. 


gjneering or Telecommunication En¬ 
gineering or l.Sc. ITI trade certificate 
in Radio Engineering with minimum 2 
years experience in Research Laboratory 
or educational institution in the field 
of Electronics and microwaves. 

15% and 71% posls are reserved for 
candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes respective- 
)>. However, if no suitable candidate 
belonging to SC/ST is available positron 
will be filled up by other candidates. 

The positions arc contractual for a 
period of 3 years but likely to continue. 
Besides pay, (he posts carry allowances 
according to Institute rules, which at 
present correspond to those admissible 
to Central Government Employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur. Higher initial pay is 
admissible to .specially qualified and 
deserving candidates. Candidates call¬ 
ed for interview for the above posts will 
be paid second clas railway face from the 
place of duty to Kanpur and back by 
the shortest route. 

Applications fur the posts of Senior 
Technical Assistants and Technical 
Assistants should be made on prescribed 
form obtainable free of charge Pom the 
Head of the Centre by sending a self- 
addressed unstamped envelope of 25 
cm.xlO cm. size. Applications fur the 
post of Senior Laboratory Assistant 
should be made on plain paper stating 
date of birth, qualifications, details of 
experience etc. Applications should be 
accompanied by a postal order of Rs. 
3/- (Rs. 0.7S for Sneduted Caste/Tribe 
candidates) for the posts of Sr. Tech. 
AsstL, Tech. Asstt. and Re. 1/- (Rs.0.25 
for SC/ST candidates) for the post of 
Sr. Lab. Assistant. All the com¬ 
pleted applications should reach the 
Head, Advanced Centre for Electronic 
Systems, Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kiflpnr— 208016 U P. on o t before 
15 - 3 - 1975 . 


Qnattfkathws: The minimum quali¬ 
fication will be diploma in Radio Bn- 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1- Bahl, Sudaxshatt Kumar. Stability of fluid?flows ! Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

2. Hegde, Venkataramatta Subraya. Topics in global 
differential geometry with special reference to integral formulas 
and their applications. Kamatak University. 

3. Manuk Singh. Some problems in exterior ballistics of 
rockets. University of Delhi. 

4- Trivedi, Tcj Narayan- Certain dual, triple and quadruple 
integral equations and series. Kanpur University. 

Physics 

1. Attand Swaroop. A model potential to study the lattice 
dynamical properties of metals. I-1-T-, Delhi. 

2- Bhattacharya. Gayetri. Resonance Raman scattering in 

semiconductors. Delhi 

3. Karmeshu- Generalized Langcviit aquation and random 
walk analysis for diffusing of Brownian particles. Uhiversity 
of Delhi- 

4- Mangotra, Lalit Kumar. Study of the production of 
heavy (Z 4} hyperfragments from K-interactions and their 
decay properties. University of Jammu- 

5- Mattoo, Shiban K. Studies in radio astronomy Gujarat 
University 

6. Surinder Kumar Study of ultrasonic absorption in the 
intermediate state, and normal and superconducting states 
of pure and doped tvpc-1 superconductors University of 
Delhi. 

7. Ved Parkash. Parametric analysis of performance of 
optical systems. Punjabi University. 

Chemistry 

1. Amin, Arunkumar Faktrbhai. Synthesis and study of 
arborine analogues Sardar Patel University 

2. Arulsamy, S M Studies on solution properties of copoly¬ 
mers. University of Madras- 

3. Bhatrugar. VN. A kinetic investigation of oxidation 
of bases with oxyankms. Bhopal University, 

4- Chandcr Shekhar Synthesis of some naturally occur¬ 
ring flavonoid partial methyl ethers. University of Delhi. 

J. Datta Gupta, Nandita. Effect of structure on the liira- 
tion curves of some molecularly uniform polynuclear phenolic 
compounds and related copolymers in non-aqueous media. 
University of Delhi. 

6. Dcshmukh, Shridhar Wamanrao. Synthetic studies in 
some flavonoid groups and a rrinvestigation of the roots of 
Sclhuun vagina turn. University of Delhi. 

7. Goitil, R&mcshchandra Mohanlal- Studios on morpho¬ 
logy of polyacrolonitrilc and polyoxymethylenc. Sardar Patel 
University. 

8- Kalra, Amar Jccl. Synthesis of some partial methyl 
ethers of flavones and their glucosides. University of Delhi- 

9. Mathur, Lilit Mohan- Studies on substituted phtha- 
lides and allied lac tonic compounds. University of Delhi. 

10- Mythirayce, C. Biological studies on phenols. Univer¬ 
sity of Madras- 

11. Nagendrappa, Rehuka Rani- Sonne studies of donor 
acceptor complexes. Kamatak Uhiversity. 

12. Narayan Kumar. Studies on some metal chelates of 
some aldoximes, c-ketoximes and dioximcs. University of 
Delhi. 

13- Patel, Bakulbhai Babubhai. Spectral studies of some 
Q-hydrOxyphenonets and stability of metal chelates of some 
O-hydroxybenzopheftones and their oximes. Sardar Patel 
University. „ . „ . 

14. Patel, M-M. Studies in corrosion of 63/37 brass and 
its inhibition. Gujarat University- 

15- Rastogi, Ramesh Chandra- Additivity model study 
of MO charge density and spin density distributions m some 
fluoro- and a^-naphthalanes and study of the shape of some 
molecules by FSGO method- University of Delhi. 


16- Shah, Dineshchandra Ochhavlal. Synthesis of phenan- 
thro indolizidines and nitrogen mustards as anti cancer agents. 

M-S. University of Baroda. 

17- Sharma, Nagin.der Nath. A study on the chemistry of 
Gossypol. University of Delhi. 

18- Subhash Chandcr. Studies in resin acids and their 
derivatives. Punjabi University. 

Earth Sciences 

1- Chansarkar, Ramchandra Arant. Drainage and slope 
analysis of Kosi Basin in Central Kumaon with special reference 
to the ecological controls. M S University of Barcda. 

2- Pathak, Cathurbhuj- A study on tne cretaceous forma¬ 
tion in and around Dawki, Meghalaya. University of Gauhati 

3. Ramanujachary, Kandadai Ranganadha. A study of 
telluric current variations in peninsular India. Andhra Uni¬ 
versity. 

Engineering & Technology 

1 - Ashok, Jayanthi. Ellipasometric studies on magnetised 
ferromagnetic thin films Andhra University. 

2. Qureshi. S. Study of kinetics of electrode reactions- 
Bhopal University 

3- Saxena, PC Studies in cubical thermolectretes of pros- 
pex. Bhopal University 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

.Anthropology 

1. Darehan Sinph- Comparison of the growth pattern of 
school boys of well-to-do Punjabi speaking parents residing in 
four different states: An anthropometric study. University 
of Delhi. 

Botany 

l. Chandrasekhara Menon, M-K. Morphogeneses studies 
on apogamy in the moss, Physcomitrium. University of Delhi- 

2- Mishra, SohanlaJ. Some aspects of the autecology of 
Alternanthera ficoides (L } R-Br Vikram University. 

3- Pnthipal Sinah. Morphology and chemolaxonomy in 
the syntemai ics of Blumea, DC. (Asteraceae-Inuleaej in India. 
University of Delhi- 

4. Sharma, K.K.V. Gerecology and autecology of Arge- 
monc mexicana complex. Saurashtra University. 

5- Sharma, Kalu Ram. Colonization of saprophytic micro- 
fungi and bacteria on the aerial parts of Sesamum Oriemale 
(LA and Gosxypium hirsutum (LA- University of Delhi. 

6. Tugtiavat, Rajinder Kumar. Mineral cycling in grass¬ 
land vegetation at Ujjain (India). Vikram University. 

7- Vaikos, Nityanand Pralhadrao. Morphological studies 
in the monocotyledons-111. Marathwada University. 

Zoology 

1. Bhatia. H.L- Studies on the toxicity of some pesticides 
of copper and mahua oil cake to certain fishes. Bhopal Uni¬ 
versity. 

2- Bhopale, Mahender Kumar- Studies on experimental 
ancylostomiasis, immune response and analysis of serum pro¬ 
tein larval infection of ancylostoma caninum in Swiss albino 
mice. Vikram University. 

3. Dakshavani, K- Influence of nutrition, temperature, 
greupsize and photoperiod on nymphal growth and develop¬ 
ment of the cricket, Plebeiogryllus guttiventries Walker- Kama¬ 
tak University. 

4- Gangadharan Nair, A.M. Studies on the sterols and 
their metabolism in Trogonderma Graftaiium Everts. Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

5. Patel, Geeta C. Studies of certain aspects of the func¬ 
tional anatomy of some Indian birds. Gujarat University. 

6. Pradeep Kumar- Morpho-functional heterogeneity of 
muscular or ganiza tion : Correlative histophysiological investi¬ 
gations on the development, fibro architecture, energy meta¬ 
bolism, and the heuro-humorally modulated attributes of 
certain general as well as specialized avian and mammalian 
skeletal muscles. University of Delhi. 
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7. Shad, F-U. Studies oti neuro-anatomy, cytology and 
histo-chemistry of the cardiac conducting system of certain 
amntotes. Bhopal University. 

8. Shashi Priibha. Certain aspects of host plant relation¬ 
ships of Papilio demoleus Linn, (Lepidoptcra-Papilionidae) ■ 
University of Delhi. 

9- Tiwari, Gomati Prasad- The grass, anatomical, histo¬ 
logical and histodiemical observations oft the urinary system 
of Indian buffalo, Bubalus-Bubalus. Vikram University. 

Agricaltnre 

1* Chelam, Guda Venkata. Studies on certain aspects of 
the root system in some grape cultivers. Vim species. Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University. * 

2. Kandaswami, A. Supply response of farmers to prices 
of select commodities in Coimbatore Region : A micro ana¬ 
lysis. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

3. Loganathan, S- Studies on certain aspects of calcium 
in the soils of South India. Tamil Nadu Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. 

4. Mi&hra, Jagdish Chandra. Farm financing organizations 
and their operational efficiency in relation to credit needs of 
the farmers in Block Sadar, Distt. Basti, U-P. Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

5. Rai. Surinder Nath- Study of production finance for 
high yielding varieties programme in IADP District Aligarh 
(U-P.). Kanpur University. 

6. Ramanathan, G- Studies in the physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of soils of Tamil Nadu in relation to clay mineralogy. 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

7. Tiwari, Kashi Nath- Behaviour of zinc in soils and 
plants. Kanpur University. 

Veterinary Science 

1. Greesh Mohan- Studies on buffalo bull semen with 
reference to changes in some biochemical attributes on preser¬ 
vation. Haryana Agricultural University- 

2. Manikant Singh- Phermaco-kinetic studies of some 
sulfonamides in buffalo calves. Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Raj Kumar- Genetic evaluation of pure bred and cross 
bred progeny performance in broiler chickens- Haryana Agri¬ 
cultural University. 

4- Ramchandra Rao, Biradavolu- Studies on physical and 
biochemical attributes of ram semen and its preservation. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

5- Sindhu, Manjit Singh. Studies on the external physical 
traits and their relation to milk production and composition 
in Murrah buffaloes. Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1* Jan&k G* Singh- A study of the college environment 
and student's personality in medical education- University of 
Delhi- 

2- Patel, Somabhai Trikambhai- An investigation to study 
identification patterns, motivation and school achievement of 
talented students- M-S- University of Baroda. 

Sociology 

Ali, Abu Nishar Mohammad Irshad- Social relations 
among the Assamese Muslims in rural and urban situations- 
University of Gauhati. 

Political Sc i e n ce 

1- Bhadoriya, Shiv Kumar Singh- The evolution of socia¬ 
listic policies in the Congress- Kanpur University. 

2- Saksena, Mahesh Kumar- The third parliament of 
India, 1962-67. Kanpur University - 

3- Walfi, Rattan Lai. International commission for super¬ 
vision and control m Vietnam : A case study of peace obser¬ 
vation mission- Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Economics 

1. Batra, Madan Mohan- Agricultural price variations 
and their impact on production: A case study of bajra in 
selected districts of Gujarat- University of Delhi. 

2- Bhatnagar, Shiv Pram. The brass-ware industry of Mora- 
dabad : Its origin, development and importance as a medium 
of earning foreign exchange. Kanpur University- 
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3. Shrivastava, Jandhh Kumar. Tripartite consultative 
labour machinery in Uttar Pradesh: A study of die work¬ 
ing of the tripartite labour machinery and its impact on labour 
policy and programme. Kanpur University. 

Public Administration 

|* Bhogle, Shantaram Krishnarao. Agricultural adminis¬ 
tration in Maharashtra from 1956-66. Nagpur University. 
Education 

1. Gohil, H-B- Construction and standardisation of a 
silent reading test in Gujarati for pupils studying in Standard 
VII in the schools of Saurashtra. Saurashtra University. 

2- iha. Surya Kant- An analysis of certain dimensions of 
creativity. M.S. University of Baroda- 

3- Thimotheose, K.G- An investigation into the relation¬ 
ship between superstitious beliefs and family background 
among the high school pupils. University of Kerala. 
Commerce 

1. Sharma, Ram Autar- Business leadership in selected 
industries in India- University of Delhi. 

humanities 

Literature 

Engitsh 

1 - Kaul. Indu- Aldous Huxley : A studv of craftsmanship 
with special reference to the projection of ideas- Indore Uni¬ 
versity 

Sanskrit 

I. Bhatt. A.J. The study of the R-G- Mandat III with 
particular reference to Vishwamitra. Saurashtra University 

2- Jam, Amra A comparative study of the major com¬ 
mentaries of the Tattvarthasutra ■ Commentaries bv Lmas- 
vat i, Pujyapada, Hanbhandra. Siddhasengam, Bhatta Aka- 
lanka and Vidyanandi- University of Delhi 

3. Sharma, Champa. A semantic study of Sanskrit words 
in Dogn language University of Jammu 

4 Sharma, Suman A study of Aitareya Aranyaka Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi- 

Hindt 

1 - Aggarwal, Prema Khari boli aur Avadhi iok geelon ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur University - 

2- Awasthi, Induja. Hindi kec upbhashaon mein prastut 
Ramlila University of Delhi 

3. Bharat Singh- Uday Shankar Bhatt kec kavya kritiyon 
ke kavya shastriya adhyayan- Kanpur University 

4- Bhatt, Kairtaleshwar Prasad- Tulsidas kee tadhabhava 
shabdavali ka adhyayan- University of Delhi- 

5. Deep Chand- Ramcharit Manas kee suktiyon ka adh¬ 
yayan- Kanpur University. 

6. Dube, Tahsildar- Swatantrottar Hmdi upanayas sahitya 
kee shilpa vidhi ka vikas, 1947-1965- South Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity- 

7. Jha, Shiv Chandra- Kavi Shyam Sundar : Jiwan aur 
krjtiyan, Bhagalpur University. 

8- Joshi, Dewrat. Dmkar ka gadya sahitya Vikram Uni¬ 
versity. 

9- Krishna Nair, p. Premchandkaleen samajik upanayas 
aur unke samkaleen Malaya lam ke samajik upanyason ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan- Sardar Patel University. 

10- Madhu- Swatantrottar Hindi aur Guarat ekankiyon 
ka tulnatmak adhyayan- University of Delhi- 

11- Mehta, Bhavna M. Comparative study of fiction lite¬ 
rature of Shri Chatursen Shastri and Sbri Dhumketu- SN-D-T- 
Women’s University. 

12- Nelson, Sudhir Kumar. Adhuntk Hindi upanyas ka 
privritiyatniak adhyayan- University of Jabalpur- 

13- Rastogi, Shashi- Adhunik Hindi ke pramukh prabandh 
kavyon mein Pauranik nariyon ka swarup. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity- 

14. Sharma, Anand Narayan- Hindi sahitya ke itituu 
lekhan kee prampara- Bhagatpur University. 

15- Trivedi, Sushil Kumar. Acharya Jagannafh Prasad 
Bhanu : Vyakritav evam krititav. Vikram University. 



16- Verna, Prabhash Fraud- Rajeshwar-pratipadit kavi- 
kram ka vishfeshnatmak adhy&yan aur chhayavadmcin uska 
viixiyog Bhagalpur University. 

Urdu 

1. Abidi, Syed Muhammad Aga Hydcr Hasan- Mkza 
Muhammad Taqi Khan Havas ; Life and works. Nagpur 
University- 

Persia i 

1. Narinder-Nath. Chandar Bhan Brahman ; A critical 
edition or his unknown Chahar Chaman. University of Delhi. 

2- Siddtqi. Shamimul Haq- Indo- Persian literature during 
the first half of the 18th century, 1707 AD.—1748 A.D. Uni- 
veraity of Delhi- 
Kannada 

1 - Kamb&r, Chandrasekhar Basavanneppa. The origin and 


development of Kannada folk theatre. Karnatak University. 
Malayalam 

1- Sarma, V- Subramonia. Kunchan Nampayar and his 
works- University of Kerala- 

History 

1; Gururaiirthy, S- Ceramic traditions in South India with 
special reference to Tamil Nadu upto 300 A-D- University of 
Madras- 

2- Madan, Jagd sh Chander. The police administration in 
British India. 1861-1902. University of Delhi- 

3- Venna, Shvratan Lai. The Ghaznavis in India, 962 
A D-1185 A-D. Vikram University. 

4. Yadava, Narain Singh- Hindu nobility under Akbar, 
1556 A D-1605 A D- University of Delhi. 


CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


A list of select articles culled from Periodicals received in A1U Library 

during February 1975 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Armstrong, William M. "Myth, bias and history”. Chronicle 
of Higher Education 91.2); 30 Sept 74 ; 20- 
Halsey, A.H- “Universities and universal education”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (144); 19 July 74 : 5. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

“Facing up to the problems of steady—state university” (Edi¬ 
torial). Times Higher Education Supplement (170); 17 Jan 
75 : 12- 

“Houghton report”. Timex Higher Education Supplement (167); 
27 Dec 74 : i-i\. 

Kaafman, Laura. “No representation without informal bn”. 

Times Higher Education Supplement (144 1 ; 19 July 74 * 8 
“Living without growing: A 'steady Mate’ university”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (169); 10 Jan 75 : 9. 

Ortony, Andrew. “Survival of the democratically fit”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (144); 19 July 74 : 10- 
Parlkh, C.D. “University, government and society"- Quest 
(88), May-June 74 * 35-40. 

Spekh, Don. “Good behaviour code for staff". Times Higher 
Education Supplement (144); 19 July 74 : 10. 

Williams, Gareth. “State of the graduate market”. Times 
Higher Education Supplement (169); 10 Jan 75 : 13. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Santhanam, K. “Balanced educational development". Um~ 
versify News 13(2); Feb 75 : 12-13 
“World Bank study suggests education for all". I-1-E E- Bulle¬ 
tin 31 Jan 75 : 8- 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

BuA M3. “Survey of educational research in India"- Edu¬ 
cation in Asia (6); Sept 74 : 9-12- 
Nlfalett, Roy. “Past as key to the future." Times Higher Edu- 
calion Supplement (144); 19 July 74 : 14. 

Rama Moorthy, M. “Problems of research work in colleges ; 

A note ". University News 13(2); Feb 75 : 9. 

Yowag, M.F.D. “Ideology of educational research". Times 
Higher Education Supplement (170); 17 Jan 75 : 13. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
Baker, Tony, “Salesmen seek new label to cover faded gla¬ 
mour". Times Higher Education Supplement (171); 24 Jan 
75 :8. 

Bethel, David. “Ways and means of improving communication 
of knowledge". Times Higher Education Supplement (171); 
24 Jan 75 : 8- 

EVALUATION 

Glmoa, Marie. “How Moncton's new evaluation system 
is working". University Affairs 16(1); Jan 75 : 5- 
McCaUtn, Denis. “Taking a music degree". Times Higher 
Education Supplement (144); 19 July 74; 13. 


ECONOMICS OP EDUCATION 

Beloff, Mag. “Any ally welcomes when the enemy is the same.” 

Times Higher Education Supplement (144); 19 July 74: 24- 
Marty, A.G.K. “Crisis of higher education"- University News 
13(2); Feb 75 : 13, 15. 

Silver, Harold. “Acquiring independent status*. Times Higher 
Education Supplement (167); 27 Dec 74 ; 11. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Das, J. “Agricultural development : RoleofOUAT. Univer¬ 
sity News 13(2); Feb 75 : 7-8- 

“Krishi vigyan kendras or agricultural polytechnics ■ Report 
of a Committee”. Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(10); 
Ocl 74 ; 66-71. 

“Technical and technological education in Japan". Education 
itt Asia (6|; Sept 74 : 25-8- 

ADULT EDUCATION 

“People’s open university of Pakistan". Education m Asia (6); 
Sept 74 : 47-8. 

Watkins, Beverly T. “Paper campus". Chroniele of Higher 
Education 9(2); 30 Sept 74 : 4-5- 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Bhakrao, C-N. “Indian varsities : Some major tasks". Uni¬ 
versity News 13(2); Feb 75 : 5-6. 

“Educational reform". (Editorial). Bulletin Madras Develop¬ 
ment Seminar Series 5(1); Jan 75 : 24-6. 

“Japan launches successful seafaring assembly of Asian youth". 
I. LEE. Bulletin 15 Nov 74 :4. 

John, V.V. “Innovation and. experiment in higher education”- 
Quest (88); May-June 74: 41-4- 
Kloss, Gnather. “Autonomy fears as reform bill hangs in 
balance”. Times Higher Education Supplement (169); 10 
Jan 75: 11. 

"Major education reforms approved in India". I-LEE. Bulletin 
15 Nov 74: 2- 

Miller, Gordon. “Labouring under no illusions". Times Higher 
Education Supplement (143); 12 July 74 : 10- 

“Recent education laws in the Socialist Republic of the Union 
of Burma"- Education in Asia (6); Sept 74 : 45-6. 

Thomas, R. Murray. ’Higher education in Indonesia". Edu¬ 
cation in Asia (6); Sept 74: 13-16. 

Yip Yat Huong, Ed. "Higher education in South-East Asia". 
Education in Asia (6); Sep 74: 5-8- 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Advertisement No. Estmb. IV/26/75 


APPLICATIONS on the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts:— 
SI. No.—Name of the Department— 
Designation of the posts. 

1. English—One Professor (Tempor¬ 
ary but likely to continue). 

2. Music & Fine Arts—One Professor 
ofK&m&tak Music. 

3. Economics—(i) Two Professors 
(One temporary upto 3.1.1976); (ii) 
Four Readers. 

4. Botany—(i) One Professor (Cent- 
tre of Advanced Study), (ii) One Tech¬ 
nical Assistant. 

5. Chemistry—One Professor. 

6. Geology—(i) One Professor; (ii) 
One Reader; (iii). One Technical Assis¬ 
tant. 

7. History—One Reader. 

8. Psychology—One Reader (Tempo¬ 
rary upto 15-8-76). 

9. Faculty of Science—One Reader in 
History of Science and Scientific Method. 

10. Modem Indian Languages—Ore 
Reader in Marathi. 

11. Buddhist Studies—Ore Professor. 

12. Human Geography—One Pro¬ 
fessor. 

13. Mathematics—(i) One Professor; 
(ii) One Reader. 

14. Operational Research—(i) One 
Profe.sor; (ii) One Reader. 

15. Mathematical Statistics—One 
Reader. 

16. Computer Science—One Professor. 

17. Zoology—One Reader. 

18. Sociology—One Reader. 

19. Law—Two Readers (Morning). 

20. Commerce—Two Readers (one 
for Evening Classes) for main Depart¬ 
ment. 

21. South Campus—Two Readers in 
Commerce. 

22. Linguistics—One Reader. 

23. University Medical College—(i) 
Readers in Physiology; (ii) Readers in 
Social & Preventive Medicine; (iii) Rea¬ 
ders in Forensic Medicine. 

24. Physics—Readers (One permanent 
and two temporary). 

25. Central Office—(i) One Deputy 
Controller of Examinations; (ii) Assis¬ 
tant Registrars; (iii) One Garden Over¬ 
sew; (iv) One Record Keeper. 

26. Central Institute of Education— 
One Principal. 

The existing scales of pay of the posts 
are: 

(I) Professor/Principal—Rs. 1100-50 
1300^0-1600. 

00 Reader—Rs. 700-50-1250. 

(iu) Deputy Controller of Examina¬ 
tions—Rs. 1100-50-1600 (Revised). 

(iv) Assistant Registrars—Rs, 700-40- 
1100-50-1300 (Revised). 


(v) Garden Overseer/Record Keeper/ 
Technical Assistant—Rs. 425*15-500- 
EB-I5-560-20-700 

(Revised) 

Note: The scales of pay of the under¬ 
mentioned posts are likely to be revised 
as noted against each as per University 
Grants Commission's decision:— 

(i) Professor/Princiapal— Rs. 1500- 
60-1800-100-2000-125/2-2500. 

(ii) Readers — Rs. 1200-50-1300-60- 
1900. 

All posts carry D.A., C.C.A.. H.R.A. 
as admissible under the rules in force 
from time to time. 

I. ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

1. For Professorship: 

A schoUr of cminancc. 

Independent published work of high 
standard and experience of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding re¬ 
search for a considerable period desir¬ 
able 

2. For Readerships (except Readerships 
for Medical College). 

Good academic record with first or 
high second class Master's Degree in 
the subject concerned with a Doctor’s 
Degree or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mentioned 
above) with at least five years teaching 
experience in Honours, Plost-graduate 
classes essential. 

3. For Readerships In Physiology. 

M.B., B.S., M.D./M.Sc./Ph.D./D.Sc. 
in Physiology. 

Teaching/Reseaich Experience: As 
Assistant Professor/Lecturer in Physio¬ 
logy for 3 years in a Medical College. 

4. For Readerships in Social & Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine: 

M.B., B.S., M.D. (Social & Preven¬ 
tive Medicine)/C'omm unity Medicine/ 
Speciality Board of Social & preventive 
Medicine (U.S.A.),Dr. P.H. (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Dr. P.H. (Harward/Dr. P.H. (Cali- 
fornia)/M.D. (Medicinc)/w.th D.P.H. 

Teaching/Rcscarch Experience: At 
Assistant Professor/Lecturer in Social & 
Pr eventive Medicine for 3 years in a 
Medical College. 

5. For Readerships in Forensic Medi¬ 
cine: 

M.D. (Forensic Medicine)/ 
M.D. (Path.)/Speciality Board of Patho¬ 
logy (U.S.A.). 

Tcaching /Research Experience: As 
Assistant Professor/, Lecturer in Foren¬ 
sic Medicine for 3 years in a Medical 
College. 

6. For Depot? Controller of Examina¬ 
tions: 

Second Class Master’s Degree and ex¬ 
perience of educational administration 
at the executive level for at least 8 years. 
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7. Assistant Regtstram: 

A second class Matter’s Degree with 
10 years’ office experience of which at 
least S years’ should be in a supervisory 
capacity. 

8. For Record Keeper: 

A second class Decree of a recognis¬ 
ed University with Diploma in Archives 
keeping. 

9. For Garden Overseer: 

B.Sc. (Agriculture). 

10. For Technical Assistant In Botany: 
Graduate in Science. Experience in 

Laboratory Techniques. 

11. For Technical Assistant in Geology: 
First or Second Class B.Sc. Degree 

of an Indian University with Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics as optional 
subjects. 

12. For Principal, Central Institute oT 
Education: 

Good academic record with a first 
or high second class Master’s Degree 
in Education with Doctor’s Degree or 
equivalent published work and teaching 
experience of Post-Graduate Classes 
of not less than 10 years, 

OR 

Good academic iecord with a first 
or high second class Master’s Degree 
in Education with teaching experience 
of Post Graduate Classes of not less 
than 15 years. 

II. SPECIAL'DESIRABLE QUALIFI¬ 
CATIONS 

1. For Professorship in Karaatuk Music: 
Eminence in the field of public per¬ 
formance preferably in Vecna. 

Experience of teaching supported by 
illustrious pupils and original composi¬ 
tion/ work of high standard. 

2. For the first Professorship in Econo¬ 
mics: 

The Professor appointed in this post, 
m addition to his normal duties in the 
Department, will be expected to super¬ 
vise research work in Area Studies 
(Pakistan and/or Bangladesh Economy). 

3. For the Second Professorship In Econo¬ 
mies: 

The candidate should have specializa¬ 
tion in both analytical and empirical 
aspect of public Economics. 

4. For first post of Readership in Eco¬ 
nomics: 

Master’s Degree in Economics or 
Ph.D- in Economic Statistics. 

5. For second poet of Render in Eco- 

The candidate with specialization in 
the Area of Agricultural Economics will 
he given preference. 


6. For Pro frn or gh ipB in Botany: 

Specialization in Structural and De¬ 
velopment Botany. 

7, For Professorship in Chemistry (Phy¬ 
sical or Inorganic Chemistry): 

Specialization and research experi¬ 
ence in any of the following Areas: 

Electrochemistry, Plymer Chemistry. 
Radiation Chemistry, C hcmicat Spectro¬ 
scopy Theoretical and Quantum Che¬ 
mistry, Chemical Thermodynamics in¬ 
cluding Statistical Theromodyromics, 
X-Ray Crystallography, Chemical Kine¬ 
tics. 

Specialization in Inorganic Chemistry 
and Research Experience in any of the 
following Areas: 

Coordination Chemistry. Analytical 
Chemistry. Radiation Chemistry. 

S. For Readership in Geology: 

Specialization in one or more of the 
following subjects:— 

Geochemistry, Geophysics, Applied 
Geology, Structural Geology, Geomor¬ 
phology, Mineral Fuels. 

< 1 . For Readership In History: 

Specialization in Ancient Indian 
History. 

10. For Readership in History of Science 
& Scientific Methods: 

Candidates must have specialized in 
teaching oi research in History of Science 
and Scientific Methods, and should be 
capable of teaching the subjects to Ho¬ 
nours and Post-graduate classes and also 
be able to guide research. 

11. For Readership in Marathi: 
Knowledge of Sanskrit and Hindi and 

ability to teach in English for the 
M. Litl. Course for the Comparative 
Literature. 

12. For Professorship in Buddhist 
Studies: 

Should be proficient in Sanskrit and 
Pali and must have specialised in one or 
more of the following subjects: 

(i) Buddhist Philosophy with all its 
divisions and schools (ii) Buddhist His¬ 
tory and Culture fiii) Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture, Sanskrit and Pali. Knowledge 
of Tibetan and/or Chinese desirable. 

13. For Professorship in Operational 
Research: 

Specialisation in Mathematical Pro¬ 
gramming. 

14. For Readership in Operational 
Research: 

Specialisation in one of the following 
topics: (l) Inventory Control (2) 

Theory of Queues, and (3) Theory of 
Marketing. 

15. For Professorship of Computer 
Science: 

Doctor's Degree in Electrtclal En- 

gincering/Physics/Electronics/ Commu¬ 
nication Engineering/Mathematics. 


Alleast 5 years experience of working 
in a Computer system as well as on the 
development of Computer Scier.ce tech¬ 
niques having relevance to Natural 
Science or Social Science. 

16. For Readership in Zoology: 
Specialization of Cell Biology En- 

docrnology. Fishery Biology, Entomo¬ 
logy, Ecology and Genetics. 

17. For Readership In Sociology: 

Intensive fieldwork experience. 

1$. For Readership in Commerce for 
South Campus: 

Specialisation in (i) Organisation 
Theory and Behaviour (ii) Tax Laws and 
Practice. Preference will be given to a 
person, who is a Chartered Accountant 
also. 

19 Readership in Linguistics 
Specialization a«d research interest in 
Experimental Phonetics and Acoustics. 

20. For Readership in Physics: 
Specialization in Solid State Physics. 

Nuclear and High Energy Physics, 
Spectorscopy. Plasma a^d Astrophysics, 
Particle Physics and field Theory'. Sta¬ 
tistical Physics and Many Rod> Theory. 

21. For Deputy Controller of Exanina- 
tions- 

Experience of University administra¬ 
tion. familiarity with the working of 
the University bodies and Institution 
and reliving to conduct and con (identical 
work of Examinations. 

22. For Principal. Central Institute of 
Education: 

Administrative experience in a recog¬ 
nised institution teaching degree classes 
or above. 

Enpericnce in guiding Ph.D. students. 

23. For Technical Assistant in Botany: 
Should be conversant with taking 

Microphot ography and Microphoto¬ 
graphy with natural and artificial 
illumination including developing and 
printing. Experience of sketching plan 
materials from entire specimens as well 
as from microscopic preparations. 

24. For Technical Assistant in Geology: 
At least three yers’ experience in an 

X-Ray or Electronics Laboratory. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the Information Office 
of the University either personally or 
by sending a self-addressed envelope 
(5' x IU) with postage stamps worth 
Rs. 1.75. 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents relating to 
their age, qualifications, experience, 
etc before joining the appointment. 

Application (separate for each post) 
accompanied by attested copies of Deg¬ 
rees and other certificates, etc. should 
reach the undersigned not later than 15th 
March, 1975. 


Applications for the posts of Readers 
in Commerce for South Campus should 
be submitted to the Director, South 
Campus, D-25-D, NJD.S.E. Part II, New 
Delhi. 

Note: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable candi¬ 
dates for teaching posts who may not 
have applied. Relaxation of any of the 
qualifications may be made in excep¬ 
tional cases m respect of all posts on 
the recommendations of the Selection 
Committee. 

2. Convassing in. any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates from outside Delhi for 
posts of Professors, Principal and Rea¬ 
ders called for interview will be paid 
14 Second Class (present) Railway Fares 
as per rules. 

4. Certain percentage of posts in the 
cadre of Non-teaching posts are reser¬ 
ved for Scheduled Caste/Tribes and Ex- 
Servicemen. 

5. Those who had applied in response 
to earlier advertisements for tue posts 
mentioned above, need not apply again 
but in case they have any additional in¬ 
formation to supply, they may do so. 

Sd/- 

REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

No. Advertisement No. 4'75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following positions in various Deptts/ 
Sections in this Institute. 

1. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS: 

(i) Central Optical Spectroscopy Lab. 

Name of the Post:—Technical Assis¬ 
tant. 

Pay Scale:—Rs. 425-15-500-EB-15- 
560-20-700. 

No of posts:—onc(l). 

Qualifications & Experience: 

(a) Essential: 

B'Sc./Diploma in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing or Electronics or any equivalent qua- 
hcations- 

(b) Desirable: 

4 years experience in a laboratory- 
Experience in handling sophisticated 
optical spectrophoto-meters, compres¬ 
sors, hydraulic press and pneumatic dry¬ 
ers etc. will be an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. Qualifications could be relaxed 
for exceptionally experienced person and/ 
or suitable other grades could be offered 
depending on the qualifications. 

Persons not having the desired quali¬ 
fications of Technical Assistant, but hav- 
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fng sufficient experience in the field may 
be considered to the post of Senior La¬ 
boratory Assistant in the pay scale of 
Rs. 380—12-500-EB-15-560. 

(ii) Van de Graaff laboratory: 

Name of the post:—Technical Officer. 
Pay scale:—Rs. 650-30-740-35-810- 
RB-35-88O-4O-1OOO-EB-40-1200- 
No. of posts;—I (one) 

OaallflcatioQs St Experience: 

Required qualifications: 

B-E./BTech. in Electronics/Electrical 
Engineering or M-Sc- in Physics plus 
six years experience OR equivalent quali¬ 
fications. 

(a) Essential Experience: 

Experience of working with a nuclear 

accelerator, of repairing nuclear electro¬ 
nic systems and of assembling, testing 
etc. of high vacuum systems- 

(b) Desirable Experience: 

Familiarity with auxiliary systems used 
with nuclear accelerator such as water- 
chilling — Plant, High Pressure Systems. 
Nuclear detection systems and Health— 
Monitoring Systems- 
Preference will be given to candidate 
having familiarity with Van de 
Graaff Accelerator and modern nuclear 
data processing systems- 
The Selection Committee may relax 
the required qualifications for candidates 
having direct experience of maintenance, 
repairs etc- of Van de Graaff machine 
and its auxiliary systems- 

2 NUCLEAR ENGINEERING AND 
TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMME: 

Name of the Post:—Senior Technical 
Assistant. 

Pay Scale: —Rs. 550-25-750-EB-30-900 
No of posts:—l (oneV 
Qualifications & Experience: 

M-Sc- degree plus two years experience 
in designing and repairing nuclear 
electronic equipment- 

OR 

B-Sc ./Diploma in enginering plus 
eight years experience in the field of elect¬ 
ronics preferably nuclear instrumenta¬ 
tion- 

Persons not having the desired quali¬ 
fications of Senior Technical Assistant, 
the persons may be considered to the 
post of Technical Assistant in the pay 
scale of Rs- 425-’5-500-EB-l 5-560-20- 
700 in the qualifications: 

B Sc./Diploma in Engineering plus 
four years’ experience in the field of nuc- 
clear electronics. 

3. CENTRAL MR-CONDITIONING 

plant/rau 

Name of post:—Technical Officer. 

No. of posts:—1 (one). 

Pay Scale:—Rs. 650-30-740-35-810- 
EB-880-40-1000-EB-40-1200- 

Qnthfieattaas & Experience: 

Job Reqafrenent; To supervise the 
work of operation and maintenance of 


the Central Air Conditioning Plant and 
its ancillaries. He wilt aho be required 
to supervise the work of repair and main¬ 
tenance of water coolers, window air- 
conditioners and other cooling equip¬ 
ment in the Institute. 

Qualification required: 

B.Tech. or equivalent in Mechanical 
Engineering from a recognised institu¬ 
tion with 6 years of relevant experience; 

OR 

Diploma in Refrigeration and Air- 
conditioning with 15 years of relevant 
experience. 

Desirable (Additional qualifications): 

—Degree or Diploma in Electrical 
Engineering 

—Having worked in similar capacity 
elsewhere 

Qualifications and'or experience may 
be relaxed at the discretion of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee 

If a suitable candidate is not found, 
no appointment. 

4. GRAPHIC ARTS 

Name of the posts: 

(i» Technical Assistant (Binding) 

(ii) Technical Officer 

No. of posts:—1 (one) each. 

Pay Scales:—TA- Rs 425-15-500- 
EB-15-560-20-700 

TO: Rs 650-30-740-35-810-EB-880- 
40-1000-EB-40-1200- 

Qualifications & Experience. 

(a) Technical Officer: 

Essential' 

Three years Diploma in Printing 
Technology or equivalent. 

Desirable. 

—Degree m Printing Technology or 
Piploma in Photography and or Dip¬ 
loma in Draughting 

—Thirteen years experience in the 
Trade in a responsible position- Prefe¬ 
rence will be given to the candidates who 
have an experience in running and main¬ 
tenance of letter Press, Offset Press, 
Process Photography and Drawing and 
Draughting work. 

(b) Technical Assistant (Binding) 
Essential: 

Diploma Assistant 

—-Diploma in Printing Technology 
(letter Press Group). 

—Five years experience in Binding & 
Composing in a Supervisory capacity. 

—Qualifications are relaxable in the 
case of highly experienced and deserving 
candidates. 

5. DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING: 

Name of posts:—Senior Technical 
Assistant & Sir. Laboratory Assistant. 

No. of posts:—2 (two) STA and 
1 SLA 

Pay Scales:—STA Rs. 550-25-750- 
EB-30-900- 

SLA Rs. 380-12-500-EB-1 5-560. 


Qualifications and Experience : 

(i) Senior Technical Assistant: 

B.Sc./Diploma in Electrical Electro¬ 
nics Engineering plus eight years ex- 
prience. 

Persons not having desired qualifi¬ 
cations of Senior Technical Assistant 
but having sufficient experience in the 
field may be considered for the post of 
Technical Assistant in the pay scale 
of Rs. 425-15-500-EB-l 5-560-20-700 if 
they have the following qualifications:— 

B.Sc-/Diploma in Etectrical/Electro- 
nics Engineering plus four years experi¬ 
ence. 

(ii) Senior Laboratory Assistant: 

High School and Diploma in Electri- 
cal/EIcctronics Engg- 

Electronic circuits fabrication and 
testing. Electronic Instrument Servicing 
and maintenance, semiconductor devices 
fabrications, microwave techniques and 
measurements, digital circuits and hard¬ 
ware, electrical machines and power 
electronics- Experience in handling/ 
inventory of large variety of electronic 
components is desirable 

6 ADMINISTRATION SECTION: 
Name of posts: 

(a) Assistant (Hindi Translator)- 

(bl Lower Division Clerk (Hindi 
Typist). 

No. of postsI (one) each 
Pay Scales: 

(A) Assistant (Hindi Translator) 

Rs 425-15-500-EB-l 5-560-20-700-EB- 
25-800- 

(Bl LDC (Hindi Typist) 

Rs. 260-6-290-EB-C-326-EB-8-390-10- 
400 

Qualifications and Experience : 

(ii Assistant (Hindi Translator) 

Should be a Graduate from a recog. 
nised University w ith English and Hindi 
Literature as his subjects 

Should have w orked at Translator for 
a minimum of 5 years in a Govt- de¬ 
partment/ public sector undertaking or a 
publishing house of repute. Fluency in 
translation work front English to Hindi 
and vice versa is essential- 

(ii) L.D. Clerk (Hindi Typist) 

Matriculate (Graduate preferred). 

Knowledge of Hindi Typewriting 
essential with a speed of 35 words per 
minute. 

Knowledge of English typewriting 
with a speed of 30 words per minute 
preferable. 

7. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
(N.M.R. Central Research Facility) 

Name of posts: Technical Assistant- 

No of post: 1 (one). 

Pay Scale: Rs. 425-15-500-EB-l5-560- 
20-700. 

Qualifications & Experience: 

Essential: 

B.Sc. Degree with Physics or Chemis¬ 
try as major subject 

OR 
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Diploma in Engineering plus four 
yean experience in research laborata- 
tory- 

Desirable: 

Good working knowledge of electro¬ 
nics* 

Preference will be given to candidates 
with experience in maintenance and ope¬ 
ration of NMR spectrometers. 

Job Requirements:— 

(i) To operate and maintain a high 
resolution NMR spectrometer* 

(ii) To provide high quality NMR 
spectral service and 

(iii) Additional work pertaining to 
running of the NMR facility 

Persons not having desired qualifica¬ 
tions of Technical Assistant but having 
sufficient experience in the field may be 
considered for the post of Scmior 
Laboratory Assistant in the pay Scale of 
Rs- 370-t?-500-EB-15-560. if they have 
the following qualifications:— 

BSc. degree with Physics or C'hemitrsy 
as major subjects or Diploma in 
Engineering 

Posts arc reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribes. However, if no suitable candi¬ 
date belonging to SC'ST is available 
positions will be filled up by other 
candidates* 

Posts are permanent, carry benefits in 
the shape of CPF -cum-Gratuity Scheme 
or C PF-cum-Pe ns i or.-cum-Gratuity 

Scheme Age of retirement is sixty years. 
Besides pay, the posts cany allow¬ 
ances according to Institute Rules which 
at present correspond lo those admissible 
to Central Government Employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur If called for inter¬ 
view the candidates will be paid second 
class fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shorcst route* 

Every application should be accom¬ 
panied by an application fee in the form 
of a cross postal order at the rates be¬ 
low*— 

Rs* 


(a) Post carrying a scale of pay 
of which is less than 

Rs. 425/- p.m* I 00 

(in case of scheduled caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe candidate) 0 25 

(b) Post carrying a scale of pay 
the initial pay of which is 
Rs. 425/- p m. or over but 

less than Rs. 650/- p.m. 3 00 

(in case of Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe candidates) 0 75 

(c) Post carrying a scale of pay 
the initial pay of which is 

Rs. 650/-p.m. or above 7 50 

(in case of Scheduled Caste/ 

Tribe candidates) 1 87 


All postal orders should be made 
payable to the Registrar, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Kanpur* In case the 
postal orders of the required denomina¬ 
tions are not available the application 
fee be remitted by money orders and the 
name and address of the candidate, the 
post appHed for and the last date of re¬ 


ceipt of application should be stated in 
Money order coupon- Postage stamps 
will not be accepted towards application 
fee 

Applications for the posts in Category 
(b) and (c) above should be made on 
prescribed forms obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self-addressed unstam¬ 
ped envelope of 25 cm.xlO cm* size. 
Applictions for the remaining posts 
should be made on plain paper stating 
date of birth, qualifications, experience 
etc. 

All applications should reach the 
Registrar, Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur, ITT Post Office, Kanpur, 
208016 on or before March, 15, 1975 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
COMPUTER CENTRE 
KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 5/75 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for six 
apprentice programmers in the Com¬ 
puter Centre 

Qualifications. M Sc. first class in 
Ph> sics/Mathemat ics/Statistics from a 
recognized University* 

Age. Less than 23 years. 

Selection wjll be based on an aptitude 
test and interview Selected Candidates 
wilt be paid consolidated amount of 
Rs- 350 - per month during the 
two-year period of training, and are 
required to sign a bond not to leave the 
apprenticeship during the training. At 
the end of the apprenticeship, there is 
no guarantee that they will be offered a 
regular job at the Computer Centre- 

Apprentices will receive training m the 
following:— 

1. Learn FORTRAN and Assembly 
language programming in depth 

2* Attend and satisfactorily complete 
selected courses offered by the faculty of 
Computer Science. 

3* Learn and subsequently operate 
Independently ail the computer systems 
m the Centre- 

4* Work as consultants to students 
and faculty in the Institute* 

5 * Maintain the existing software and 
develop new software and utility pack¬ 
ages with the guidance of experienced 
programmers- 

Apprentices should be prepared to 
work during any time of the day or night 
as required by the supervisors* They will 
not be allowed to register for 
higher degrees at HT-Kanpur or else¬ 
where during their apprenticeship- 

Persons desirous of joining as appren¬ 
tices may send their biodata to the Head, 
Computrer Centre on plain paper giving 
the following information latest by 

15th March, 1975* 

Name,Father's name, mailing address. 
Date of Birth and age on January 1, 
1975, Marital Status, Sex, Educational 
Qualifications (with name of University), 
College, Degree or diploma obtained 
with marks and rank etc.)- 


C a n di d a fe s called for interview will 
be paid ordinary second class return fare 
by shortest route of journey on produc¬ 
tion of railway cash receipt. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
ITT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 7/75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing faculty positions at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 

Professor: Rs. 1500-60-1800-100-2000- 
125/2-2500. 

Assistant Professor: Rs. 1200-50-1300- 
60-1900 

Lecturer: Rs. 700-40-1!00-50-1300- 
60-1600 

There are ten academic departments 
in the Institute^ as below;— 

Aeronautical Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. Electrical Engineering, Hu mani ties 
& Social Sciences (limited to the fields 
of Economics, English, Philosophy, 
Psychology and Sociology only). Ma¬ 
thematics, Mechanical Engineering, 
Metallurgical Engineering and Physics. 

In addition there are interdisciplinary 
programmes m the following areas: 

Computer Science, Industrial and 
Management Engineering, Material 
Science and Nuclear Engineering and 
Technology. 

The Institute is involved in advanced 
teaching and high level research in Hu¬ 
manities and Social Sciences and in the 
above branches of engineering and Sci¬ 
ence. 

Applicants must have a good academic 
record preferably with a Ph.D. Degree. 
A good research record and teaching ex¬ 
perience is desirable: 

Posts arc permanent. The posts carry 
retirement benefits in shape of GPF-cum- 
Gratuity Scheme or GPP-cum-Pension- 
cum-Gratuity Scheme. The age rf «. 
tirrement is sixty years. Besides the 
pay, the posts carry allowances accord¬ 
ing to the Institute rules, which at pre¬ 
sent correspond to those applicable to 
the Central Government employees sta¬ 
tioned at Kanpur. A higher initial pay 
is admissible to specially qualified and 
deserving candidates. Candidates called 
for interview' will be paid second class 
railway fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shortest route. 

Applications should be made on the 

J irescribed forms, obtainable free of cost 
ram the Registrar of the Institute send¬ 
ing a slf-addressed unstamped envelope 
of 25 cm. \ 10 cm. size. Applications be 
accompanied by a Indian Postal Order of 
Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidate). 

Those abroad may apply on plane pa¬ 
per giving full particulars indudin the 
Department and area of interest. They 
should give names of throe experts who 
can comment on the work and compe¬ 
tence of the applicant. 

All the applications should reach the 
Registrar, Indian Institute of Technology, 
IIT Post Office, Kanpur-208016 U.P 
(India) on or before 31st March, 1973' 
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NEW TITLES AND EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE BOOK SOCIETY 
IN 1974 

Pure Sciences, Agriculture, and Veterinary 

Sciences 


BIOLOGY, INCLUDING BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 

New Titles 

Author Title 

James, WO Cell Respiration 

Roberts, MB Biology: A Functional Approach 

Street, HF et al The Physiology of Flowering Plan! 

New Editions 

Hughes, GM Comparative Physiology of Verte¬ 

brate Respiration 

Imms, AD A General Textbook of Entomo¬ 

logy 

Whitehouse. HLK Towards an Understanding of the 

Mechanism of Heredity 

CHEMISTRY 

New Titles 

Avery, HE et al Basic Physical Chemistry Calcu¬ 
lations 

Coulson, CA Valence 
Kettle, SFA Coordination Compounds 
Liptrot, GF Modern Inorganic Chemistry 
Murrell, JN et al Valence Theory 

New Edition 

Emeleus, HJ et al Modern Aspects of Inorganic 

Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 

.Yen' Titles 

Jeffrey, A Mathematics for Engineers and 


Edition Publisher 
1st EUP 


Jeffrey, A Mathematics for Engineers and 

Scientists 

Stafford, LWT Mathematics for Economists 

Stephenson, G An Introduction to Partial Differ¬ 
ential Equations for Science Stu¬ 
dents 

New Edition 

Stephenson, G Mathematical Methods for 

Science Students 

AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY SCIENCES 

New Titles 

Cooke, GW Fertilizing for Maximum Yield 

Purseglove, JW Tropical Crops Dicotyledons Vols 

1 and 2 (combined) 

Thornton, H et al Textbook of Meat Hygiene 

New Edition 

Blood, DC et al Veterinary Medicine 

PHYSICS 

New Title 

Wenham EJ et al Physics—Concepts and Models 

SCIENCE (GENERAL) 

New Edition 

U varov, EB et al A Dictionary of Science 


Price ( Rs .) 
17 


1st 

Nelson 

32 

; 1st 

Edward Arnold 

18 

2nd 

Hcinemann Med. 

11 

9th 

Chapman & Hall 

56 

3rd 

Edward Arnold 

38 

1st 

Butterworth 

18 

2nd 

OUP 

20 

1st 

Nelson 

12 

2nd 

Mills & Boon 

30 

2nd 

Wiley 

25 

4th 

Routledgc 

35 

1st 

Nelson 

20 

1st 

Macdonald/Evans 

9 

2nd 

Longman 

10 

2nd 

Longman 

13 

1st 

Crosby Lockwood 

17 

1st 

Longman 

45 

6th 

Bailliere/Tindall 

56 

4th 

Bailltere/Tindall 

50 

1st 

Addison-Wesley 

35 

4th 

Penguin 

3 
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NEW TITLES AND EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 

* ENGLISH LANGUAGE BOOK SOCIETY 

IN 1974 

English Language, Business, Commerce and 
Accounting, and Economics 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
New Titles 



Edition 

1st 


Publisher Price (Rs.) 

Allen and Unwin 15 

Longman 8 

ULP 5 

Macmillan 9 


OUP 


Author Title Edition Pu 

Close, RA English as a Foreign Language 1st 

Fraser, H et al Applied Linguistics and the Teach- 2nd 

ing of English 

Saunders, P Introductory English 1st 

Wood, FT English Prepositional Idioms 1st 

New Edition 

Hornby, AS et al The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary 3rd 

of Current English 

BUSINESS, COMMERCE & ACCOUNTING, AND ECONOMICS 
New Titles 

Barber, MP Public Administration 1st 

Wood, F Business Accounting Vol 1 2nd 

Wood, F Business Accounting Vol 2 2nd 

New Editions 

Batty, l industrial Administration and 


Denyer, JC Office Management 4th Macdonald/Evans 17 

Giles, GB Marketing 2nd Macdonald/Evans 7 

({all, L Business Administration 2nd Macdonald/Evans 10 

Hanson, JL A Dictionary of Economics and 

Commerce 4th Macdonald/Evans 17 

Hanson, JL The Structure of Modern Commerce 5th Macdonald/Evans 7 

Hanson! JL A Textbook of Economics 6th Macdonald/Evans 11 

Hanson, JL Monetary Theory and Practice 5th Macdonald/Evans 15 

Howard, LR Auditing 4th Macdonald/Evans 7 

Lipsey. RG An Introduction to Positive Eco- 3rd Weidenfeld & 36 

nomics Nicolson 

Pickles, W et al Accountancy 4th Pitman 30 

Prest, AR Public Finance in Theory and 5th Weidenfeld & 36 

* Practice Nicolson 

Taylor, AH et al Financial and Cost Accounting for ^ 

Management 6th Macdonald/Evans 18 

Further details of the above books plus ELBS titles published in 1974 in Engineering, 
Surveying, Metallurgy, Medicine, Nursing and Psychology may be obtained from booksellers 
throughout India or British Council Libraries in: 

BOMBAY DELHI 

NfCM International House AIFACS Building 

178 Backbay Reclamation Rafi Marg 

Bombay 400 020 (BR) New Delhi 110 001 

CALCUTTA MADRAS 

5 Shakespeare Sarani 150-A Anna Salai 

Calcutta 700 016 Madras 600 002 
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c_!/Jbsohitdy'First Class ! 


There's cliss about Air-India 
Come and belong to the moat exclusive 
dub In the air. You could £>e sitting next 
to men who move big business, or a famous 
Nobel prize winner you've been reading 
about. You could be saying "Kanpai' 
{Cheers!) in sparkling Japanese style. or 
discussing behind the scenes with a lovely, 
French starlet' 

Air4ndia’s First Claas 
Our air hostesses speak five languages 
very fluently: Hindi. English, French, Foods 
and Wines. 

You'll discover the sensual pleasures of 
eating when you plunge your fork into a 
hiarious Poufet Caiasseur'.or discuss 
Plato over a plate of exotic caviar. 

And when you lift your frosted glass of 


champagne and look into the warm eye* 
of a beautiful air hostess, you 11 know 
you have really hved. (There's enough 
to get you high and happy!) Later 
when (if) you leave your super cushioned 
throne, you can saunter up to tne suave 
Maharajah Lounge, our plush 74? clubroom* 
Play a round of bridge, make important 
contacts, chnch a deal. 

Or do something you've always wanted 
to—nothing' 

You haven't realty flown if you haven't 
flown Air-India. First Class. 
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MAHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE CULTIVATION Off SCIENCE, 
LAW COLLECT ROAD, POONA 4 

APPLICATIONS are invited far the 
following past: 

Rendu in Chemistry (Biochemistry/ 
Organic Chemistry) 

Pay Scale (Revised): Rs. 1100-50*1600 
pins allowances as admissible. 

Qualifications: 1. Doctorate Degree 
in the subject from Recognized Univer¬ 
sity, 

2. Research Publications in Recog¬ 
nized journals other than Doctorate 
Thesis, 

3. Experience in Post-Graduate Re¬ 
search Guidance and Teaching, 

4. Experience in Laboratory Organi¬ 
zation. 


position will be filled up by other candi¬ 
dates. 


Posts are permanent and carry bene¬ 
fits in the shape of GPF<xmi-Gratufty 
Scheme or GPF-cum-Fensian-cuavGra- 
tuity Scheme. The age of retirement is 
60 years. Besides pay, the posts cany 
allowances according to Institute Rales, 
much at present correspond to those 
admissible to Central Government em¬ 
ployees stationed at Kanpur. If called 
for interview the candidates will be paid 
' second class railway faze Cram the place 
‘ of duty to Kanpur and back by the 
shortest route. Persons already in Govt, 
or Semi-Govt, organisations should ap¬ 
ply through proper channel. 

Applications should be made on the 


Applications stating age, qualifications, 
experience, etc. should be sent to the 
Director, Maharashtra Association for 
the Cultivation of Science, Law College 
Rond, Poona 4 cm or before 1st May 
1975. Employed candidates should send 
their applications through proper chan¬ 
nel 


INKHAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 11/75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts at this Institute: 

Name of post: Physical Training 
Instructor: 

(i) Football and Hockey Coach: t No 
(ti) Basketball Coach:—1 No. 

Fay scale : Rs. 425-15-500-EB-15-560- 
20-640-EB-20-700-25-750. 


Essential: Graduate with diploma in 
Physical Education. 

OR 

Hjg h School with participation in 
International meets as members of a Na¬ 
tional Team and Coaching Certificate 
from National Institute of Sports or 
equivalent recognised by N.LS. 


Alleast five years experience of im¬ 
parting systematic training as Hockey 
and Football/Basketball Coach in Uni¬ 
versity, College of Asaocariaoit. 


. P r eferen ce wtU begfvea to those who 
are of National repute and have repre¬ 
sented tee State in Hockey and Football/ 
Basket Ban ate. 

One post is reserved far candidates 
betoDgmgto Scheduled Caate/Scbedukd 
Tribe* However, # no suitable candi- 
dote belonging to SC/ST is ftva&sbfe 


sending a self addressed unstamped en¬ 
velope of 25 cm x 10 on size. Applica¬ 
tion should be accompanied by a postal 
order for Rs 3.00 (Rs 0.75 for SC/ST 
candidates) should reach the Registrar, 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 
11T Post Office. Kanpur-208016 UP. 
latest by 15th April 1975* 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY HT POST OFFICE 

KANPUR 

Ad v er tis ement No. 12/75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Librarian in the Central Library of 
the Institute in the scale of Rs. 1100-50- 
1300-60-1600 (to be revised as per Third 
Pay Commission recommendations). 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Essential: 

High Second Class Post-graduate deg- 
gree in Science/Engineering Technology 
with Diploma in Library Science. 

OR 

Ph.D. degree in Science/Technology 
with Scholarship of high order. 


(1) Candidates having First Class 
Bachelors or Masters Degree in Library 
Science will be preferred. 

(2) At least 10 years experience in a 
position of responsibility in an academic 
or research Library (preferably in a 
University or Technical Institute of 
higher education) or as an Administra¬ 
tor in a related field or with extensive 
bibliographical activity in the areas 
of science and technology. Must have 
an understanding of acquisition of 
foreign books and journals. 

(3) Knowledge of Hindi and of a mo¬ 
dern European language other than 
English will be preferred. 

(4) Demonstrated organizational shi¬ 
nties and leadership qualities. 


(5) Valuable contributions to the prtv 
J fesslenal literature. Special consideration 
witt be given to experience with modem 
library systems and knowledge and/or 
experience in information science, es¬ 
pecially In the use of Comp ute r for docu¬ 
mentation and information retrieval. 

The Indian Institute of Technology 
Kanpur is one of the five Institutions 
which were established by Government 
of India to provide higher technical 
education. The Central Library of HT 
Kanpur has a col led km of more than 
1,00,000 books and bound periodicals 
covering engineering, technology, scien¬ 
ce, humanities and social sciences with 
current subscriptions to over 1600 perio¬ 
dicals and serials. The Librarian at 
this Institute will belong to the academic 
community, and will be a member of the 
Academic Senate. H e will be responsible 
foe developing the library along modem 
lines, providing dynamic and imagina¬ 
tive leadership to the Library staff 
which includes over 60 members trained 
in library works. 

These not sufficiently qualified or ex¬ 
perienced for the Librarian's post may 
be considered for appointment at the 
level of Deputy Librarian in the scale 
of Rs. 700-50-1250 (to he revised as 
per T.P.C. recommendations). 

Past is reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribes. However, if no suitable candi¬ 
date belonging to SC/ST is available 
position will be filled up by other candi¬ 
dates. 

Post is permanent and carry retire¬ 
ment benefits in the shape of CPF-cum- 
Gratutity Scheme or GPF-cum-Pen- 
sion-cum-Graluity Scheme. The age 
of retirement is 60 years. Besides pay, 
post carry allowances according to 
Institute rules, which at present corres¬ 
pond to those admissible to Central 
Government Employees stationed at 
Kanpur. Candidates called for inter¬ 
view will be paid second class railway 
fere from the place of duty to Kanpur 
and bade by the shortest route. All 
applicants from Govt. /Quasi-Govt. 
Organisations, Public Undertakings 
should forward their applications 
through proper channel. 

Applications from persons in India 
should be made on prescribed forms 
obtainable free of charge from the 
Registrar of the Institute by sending a 
sen-addressed unstamped envelope c f 
25 cm. x 10 cm. size. 

Persons abroad may apply on plain 
paper (three copies), including detailed 
account of their academic and profes¬ 
sional records and reprints of publica¬ 
tions, fields of specialisation etc. 
They should also give names of at least 
three persons who are intimately 
acquainted with their work. The 
application accompanied by a Crossed 
Indian Postal Order far Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 
1.87 for Scheduled Caste/Tribe candi¬ 
dates), should reach the Reristrar, 
ladiaaTactituto of Tedraetegy, Era, 
ITT Host Office, Krapar-280016 O p. 
by April», 1P7S- 
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50th Annual Meeting 

of AIU 

On the concluding day of the golden jubilee session of the 
Association of Indian Universities held at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, New Delhi on March 25, 1975, the annual business 
session of the Association as well as the plenary session of the 
seminar were held. Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao was invited to deliver 
the valedictory address on 'Higher Education and Development.* 

At the plenary session of the Association the reports presen¬ 
ted by the Chairmen of the three different groups were received 
and discussed. 

Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah speaking after the presentation of 
the reports pointed out that considerable thinking was still ne¬ 
cessary to ensure higher education playing its proper role in the 
development of the country. 

Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao who gave his valedictory address outlined 
firstly what in his opinion were the constituent parts of the term 
‘development*. He mentioned increase in the GNP, distributive 
justice, removal of regional imbalances, employment oriented 
development, social and political development, secularism and 
national integration as some of those parts. 

He then went on to outline the two major functions of a uni¬ 
versity, namely, development of skills and development of atti¬ 
tudes. In this process universities had a positive role to play in 
development. How this link is to be established is a matter 
that required considerable attention at the policy level. For this 
purpose he gave three suggestions: Firstly, admissions to uni¬ 
versities ought to be made selective otherwise the country’s eco- 
my could not afford it. For this purpose it was very essential 
for the Government to delink degrees from jobs. Although this 
matter was being talked of since 1919 no positive action had been 
taken so far. But this issue had assumed an urgency and a deci- 
cision on it could no longer be delayed. Secondly, while skill 
and development was still required to be given on a selective 
basis there ought to be no limit in the role of the universities as 
developer of attitudes. For this purpose he suggested open uni¬ 
versities. correspondence courses, etc. He also pleaded decent¬ 
ralisation of the university system including the setting up of 
autonomous colleges. 

One of the other factors which required to be tackled was 
with regard to the ways and means of taming ‘politics’ in the uni¬ 
versities. Gone are the days when one could say that politics 
‘should not be allowed inside the university*. Politicalisation is 
a fact of life and universities have to devise ways and means of 
curbing a deliterious factors of curbing politicalisation. This 
could be done by having theoretical discussions on the various 
‘isms* within the university. 

At the annual meeting of the Association one of the major 
decisions taken was the abolition of 'Associate Membership*. 
Hitherto institutions which were deemed to be universities were 
admitted to the associate membership of the Association but 
now onwards they would be entitled to full membership. Seven 
universities were admitted this year, namely, the Gujarat Agri¬ 
cultural University, Ahmedabad, the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Technological University, Hyderabad, the Assam Agricultural 
University, Jorhat, the Garhwal University, Srinagar (Garhwol), 

{Continued on page 6 ) 


The 3-day Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Association of Indian Universities concluded 
at Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi on March 25, 1975. About 60 members of 
the Association, 58 academics, representatives of various Institutions & various Govt 
departments, 10 foreign delegates including Sir Hugh W. Springer, Secretary-General of 
Association of Commonwealth Universities participated. 

Excerpts from the Address of the Union Education Minister, Prof. Nurul Hasan, who 
released the History of the AIU and also presided over the first session of the Seminar on 
"Higher Education and Development' are reproduced below. 

Prof. Nurul Hasan lauds 

AIU’s work 


Reform of Higher Education system necessary 


THE Association, which is the oldest organisa¬ 
tion in this field, has now completed fifty years of 
useful service to the cause of higher education in the 
country, said Prof. Nurul Hasan. It has brought 
the Indian universities together on a common plat¬ 
form for mutual service and support. It has pro¬ 
moted inter-university collaboration in several fields 
and developed some significant programmes such 
as those of inter-university competitions in games 
and sports. It has also been functioning as a 
clearing-house of information and bringing out a 
number of publications on different aspects of the 
university system for use by the academic commu¬ 
nity as well as by the public. It has been cham¬ 
pioning the cause of higher education and consis¬ 
tently advocating its spread among the people, an 
improvement in its standards, its contribution to 
national development, and similar issues. He made 
a particular mention, of the brave defence of the 
fundamental principle of university autonomy which 
the Association has often undertaken. The entire 
academic community, the public and the Govern¬ 
ment are keenly appreciative of these valuable ser¬ 
vices. He hoped, in the years ahead, the Associa¬ 
tion will continue to serve the cause of higher 
education even more impressively in these and 
other ways. 

Welcoming the organisation of this seminar on 
the important theme of higher education and deve¬ 
lopment prof. Hasan added: During the last twelve 
decades, higher education in India has witnessed a 
tremendous expansion. There are now more than 
100 universities or institutions of similar status, 
about 4000 affiliated Colleges, a total enrolment of 
about 4 million at the university stage, and an 
annual expenditure of about Rs. 3200 million on 
higher education. There have also been several 
significant qualitative gains. The modern univer¬ 
sity system has enabled us to discover ourselves and 
a critical study of such important relevant issues 
as our past history, great cultural heritage, or pre¬ 
sent day problems and their solutions have come 


to occupy a central place in higher education. Re¬ 
search or the quest for new knowledge now occupies 
an important place in higher education; and our uni¬ 
versity system has also introduced us to the growing 
knowledge in the other countries of the world, so 
that wc have become real partners in the universal 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said in a Message : 

"Concepts of education, especially higher 
education, are undergoing changes all over 
the world. A few decades ago it was re¬ 
cognised that scholastic education would not 
equip young people to meet the problem being 
created by technological change. It is now 
realised that technological competence Is not 
enough- The very problem of survival 
demands more than acquisition of knowledge 
and scientific Knowhow. Education must train 
the emotion and evoke a capacity for harmony. 
It should foster reverence for life and talent 
for growing without exploiting others, whether 
it be people, other characters or the environ¬ 
ment. There is need fot constant debate and 
exchange of ideas on concepts and values in 
education. During the last 50 years of Its 
life, the Association of Indian Universities 
has enabled such an inter-change." 


quest for knowledge, contributing as well as re¬ 
ceiving. 

It is the modern university system, he said, that 
has provided us with high-level trained manpower 
in all the different walks of life and particularly 
in science and technology, agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, education and public administration. We 
are now the third largest nation in the world in 
terms of our stock of scientific and technical man¬ 
power. It is these human resources, qualitative as 
well as quantitative, that have enabled us to make a 
break-through like the green revolution in agricul- 
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ture> to expand the modem sector of our industry, 
to develop a nation-wide net work of health services, 
to build one of the largest systems of education in 
the world, to run a public administration system 
withtbe aim of providing extensive welfare services 
and to manage the largest democracy in the world. 
The university system has also been our most im¬ 
portant instrument for vertical mobility and equali¬ 
sation of social and economic opportunities. It 
has trained large numbers of women who are now 
playing an increasingly important role in public life 
and in the services. 

The Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes are 
now receiving higher education on an unpreceden¬ 
ted scale (the number of post-matriculation scholars 
from these social groups which was only 655 in 
1947-48, is now more than 250,000) and arc playing 
an important part in all spheres of life, and espe¬ 
cially in administration and in the legislatures. The 
university system has also made a significant con¬ 
tribution to nation building and political 
development. It has also spurred the deve¬ 
lopment of literature in the Indian languages and 
helped the building up of good and independent 
press. In short, he added, it would not be an exag¬ 
geration to say that many of our achievements in 
the modern period, and especially since indepen¬ 
dence, are promoted, to a considerable extent, by 
the development or the university system during this 
period. 

There has been an unplanned and uncontrolled 
expansion of institutions of higher education so that 
their location has not often been properly deter¬ 
mined, adequate conditions for affiliation have not 
been prescribed or enforced, and several institu¬ 
tions which are not academically viable and neither 
economic nor efficient, have been allowed to come 
into existence. The few prestigious and quality ins¬ 
titutions admit students on some sort of a selec¬ 
tive basis. But by and large, a policy of open- 
door admissions has been followed so that every 
student who has completed his secondary school 
and desires t"» receive higher education is able to 
get admission in some institution and in some 
course. This leads to a dual system in which the 
core of a small number of quality institutions is 
accessible only to young persons coining from the 
privileged sections of the society while all the others 
(and even most of these come from the top 10-20 
per cent ofthe society) are compelled to join a 
large periphery of sub-standard institutions. This 
makes the system very inegalitarian and uneven, 
with a few quality institutions at one end and a long 
tail of substandard institutions at the other. 

Standards in teaching have declined with a de¬ 
terioration in the general level of teachers, inade¬ 
quate provision of facilities and failure to moder¬ 
nise curricula, to adopt dynamic methods of teach¬ 
ing or to carry out the much needed examination 
reform. The motivation of students have also dec¬ 
lined, especially as the distance between the degree 
and the job has begun to grow. This had led to a 
substantial increase in the incidents of student un¬ 
rest ; and it has often become difficult eyen to run 


the system efficiently from day-to-day, to say no¬ 
thing of bringing about the radical reforms we often 
speak of. In fact, a point has almost been reached 
when the persistence and increasing magnitude of 
these and other weaknesses has begun to threaten, 
not only the future of the university system, but 
that of the society as a whole. A sustained and 
vigorous reform of the system of higher education 
has therefore to be attempted on a basis of the 
highest priority. This is the challenge which we are 
now facing; a challenge that we must meet success¬ 
fully and without delay. This has become parti¬ 
cularly difficult because unscrupulous politicians 
are only too anxious to exploit the academic 
community for their narrow partisan purposes. 

Among the programmes of reform needed, he 
highlighted only three. First of all, he said, we 

Governor of Maharashtra, Nawab AJi Yavar Jung 
said in a Message : 

"As a former Member of the Inter-University 
Board of India and of its Standing Committee 
I am happy, on the occasion of its Golden 
Jubilee Celebration, to send to the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities as the Board fs 
now called, my felicitations on the event. I 
feel 1 must say on this occasion that either 
the Board ha9 of (ate not been given the role 
which it coutd usefully have played, which 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors plays in 
England, or has Itself not taken upon Itself 
the assumption of such a role. This needs 
to be rectified and 1 am sure that the Univer¬ 
sities, the Government and the University 
Grants Commission wilt stand to gain by ft," 

have to ensure that the pressure on university ad¬ 
missions is reduced and that the average entrant 
to the university system would be more mature and 
better prepared than what he generally is at present. 
This will necessarily involve the adoption of the 
uniform pattern of 104-2+3 for the school and col¬ 
lege classes which was recommended as early as 
1919 by the Calcutta Univershy Commission (and 
has been subsequently reiterated by several com¬ 
mittees and commissions) and make an intensive 
effort to vocationalise the higher secondary stage 
and to divert a fair proportion of the students in 
classes XI and XU in vocational terminal courses 
which will prepare them for useful careers in life. 

Secondly, Prof. Hasan said, we must tackle 
the problem of number*. As we all know higher 
education costs a great deal of money. Within the 
limitation of our resources, when the need for ex¬ 
panding primary education and spreading literacy is 
universally felt, it would be suicidal to lose a sense 
of priority. There has to be a rigorous control at the 
institutional level and care has to be taken to see 
that every institution of higher education does main¬ 
tain the minimum standards prescribed and admits 
only that number of students for whose education 
it has adequate facilities. In order that such res¬ 
triction on full-time institutional iustmclion should 
not adversely affect the claims of the less advanced 
sections of the society, we have to evolve, as re- 
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commended by the Education Commission appro*- 
priate tests of admisaon which will recognise merit 
ami provide for social justice, la addition, seats 
will have to be reserved, in all institutions of 
higher education, for the first generation leaders, 
for students from rural areas, for women, and for 
the weaker sections including the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. 

Side by side, programmes of non-formal edu¬ 
cation, on a part-time or private study basis, have 
to be expanded to meet the needs of all who desire 
to have higher education and are duly qualified 
for it. Thirdly, we must make a determined effort 
to reform examinations by adopting the semester 
system and programmes of internal assessment, 
testing problem solving capacity by including 
cooperative projects, to be supplemented, where 
necessary, by external examinations. Emphasising 
this aspect of the reform, he said, unless we make 
a major effort to overhaul the existing examina¬ 
tion system which began giviog negative returns 
some years ago and has now become highly counter¬ 
productive, it will not be possible to carry out 
any major reform of qualitative improvement 
such as revision of curricula, improvement of 
teaching and learning materials, or adoption of 
improved and dynamic methods of teaching. 

Making the last point. Prof. Hasan said, 
expression ‘development* is often understood only 
in a capitalist and imperialist sense, viz., the 
creation of a society which is highly industrialised, 
based on mass production of goods and services. 


and oriented to unlimited consumption, &udt 
societies developed in the past in a few countries 
only by depriving the bulk of humans of its due share 
in the resources of the world. The inequalities to 
which this system has led, have created tensions 
and led to an armaments race and stock piling of 
nuclear weapons which threaten the very existence 
of human life on earth. In addition, the depletion 
of non-renewable resources and increasing pollution 
have also given additional evidence about the 
non-viability of these systems. It has therefore 
become urgent to re-interpret the concept of 
‘development': it should imply, not an unlimited 
exploitation but a proper management and conser¬ 
vation of natural resources; not mass production 
for personal profit but production by the masses for 
their essential needs; not consumer-orientaion but 
a real concern for quality of life of the masses: and 
not an emphasis on things, but on men. 

Let us keep before ourselves the system of value 
judgement Gandhiji taught us, let us not overlook 
the fact that we, as a nation, are pledged to move 
towards the goals of socialism, democracy and 
secularism. We arc determined to achieve self- 
reliance for the nation as well as for the indivi¬ 
dual. This is a responsibility, cost not only on the 
political and economic system, but also on the 
university system which has to provide the intellec¬ 
tual infra-structure for this revolution. The 
university system in India, as in other countries 
of the world, he pointed out, is facing this great 
challenge; and it is to enable us to meet it success¬ 
fully that we have to prepare ourselves. 


AlU’s Annual Meeting 


(Continuedfrom page 3) 

the Indira K.ala Smgeet Vishwavidyalaya, Khaira- 
garh, the North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong 
and the AU-India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi. 

The provisional membership of 12 universities 
which came up for review has been further extended 
for a period of three years with a view to enabling 
the universities to implement the suggestions of the 
visiting committees of the Association which visited 
those universities. 

The Association resolved to recommend to the 
universities a proposal of the Guru Nanak Univer¬ 
sity that a student debarred by one university should 
not be permitted to join another university during the 
period for which the student was debarred. In this 
connection the universities that did not have the suit¬ 
able provision in the rules and regulations would be 
requested to frame the necessary rules. 

Considering that the UPSC had large areas of 
functions in which the universities could actively 


collaborate, the proposal of the UPSC for closer co¬ 
operation between the educational institutions and 
the Public Service Commissions was welcomed. 

The Association also considered the replies re¬ 
ceived from the various universities on the terms of 
reference of the Review Committee appointed to go 
over the working of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. While the matter was discussed suitable recom¬ 
mendations would be worked out by the Standing 
Committee for onward transmission to the Review 
Committee. 

The Association permitted the employed students 
from this year to participate in the University Sports 
on an experimental basis. 

The next annual meeting of the Association would 
be held at the Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati, 
during February-March, 1976. 

Shri I.J. Patel, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Univer¬ 
sity who took over as the President of this Associa¬ 
tion on 17th January, 1975 was elected to continue 
in office till 30th June, 1976. 
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Key-note Address of Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 


Maladies oi Higher 
Education 


The role of Indian 
Universities 


THE Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities might well begin with a 
stock taking, of what our universities have achieved 
in over a century and a half of their existence and 
in the half a century of the functioning of the 
Association, as well as with some reflections on 
our future perspectives. 

Achievements: The achievements of our universi¬ 
ties and institutions of higher education are im¬ 
pressive. From their founding days in the mid 
ainteenth century, they provided the leadership for 
the country—as legislators, jurists, civil servants, 
educators, freedom fighters, planners, entrepreneurs 
and critical gadilys against all forms of bureaucracy, 
power abuse and concentration and resultant cor- 
mption. Among our political leaders, we recall 
those who founded and ran university institutions— 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Ashutosh and Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Zahir Husain, C. R. Reddy, 
Radhakrishnan, among our cultural leaders whose 
names are associated with the foundation of univer¬ 
sities, Rabindranath Tagore, Rukmini Devi, Rama- 
krishna, Aurobindo and Syed Ahmed and among 
jurists and men of affairs, C. D. Deshmukh, A. 
Ramaswamy, Lakshmanaswamy, Gajendragadkar, 
Kale, Gadgil, C. P. Ramaswamy, Annamalai, Hansa 
Mehta, Avinasilangam, G. Ramachandran and a 
whole host of men and women to whom at this 
moment we should pay reverential tribute. 

Our universities have been effective centres for 
the contributions to and transmission of knowledge 
from one generation to the next. In some areas of 
knowledge, it has been an act of conservation as in 
the case of our classics, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian 
and Tamil. Some have involved intensive research 
into past events and trends as in the case of our 
country’s history and the histories of Us great 
cultural regions. Others have involved a renaissance 
as in the case of our fourteen national languages 
and the flowering of their literature and poetry- 
starting with Bengali and Tamil and moving on to 
Hindi, Telugu, Urdu, Punjabi and Gujarati etc, and 
resurgence of our major art forms of dance, drama 
and music. Again in the pure sciences of physics, 
chemistry, botany and mathematics, as well as the 
social & human sciences the universities have play¬ 
ed a significant part in pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge, of dwelling long and arduously in 
the twilight zone between the known and unknown, 


and in transmitting faithfully both received and new 
knowledge. I merely recall the names of Ramanu- 
jam, Raman, Jagdish Chandra Bose, Birbal Sahni, 
Mahalanobis, Nilakanta Sastri, Varadachari, Anna- 
durai, Azad, Kabir as the start of an unending hon¬ 
our roll of knowledge contributors and dis¬ 
seminators. 

RAPID EXPANSION OF KNOWLEDGE 

Our Universities and institutions of higher ed¬ 
ucation have diversified themselves in response to 
the knowledge explosion that has been taking place 
and the social demands that they have faced. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge has meant that 
these institutions can no longer carry out their 
original synthesising, encyclopaedic mandate, which 
the term 'universitas' conveyed, they had to be¬ 
come more and more specialised institutions. They 
could no longer turn out gentlemen who knew a 
little about everything under the sun, the classics, 
philosophy, history, logic, the natural social and 
human sciences: they had to turn out men and 
women who knew more and more about less and 
less. But that less had tremendous social signifi¬ 
cance and was an urgent response to national deve¬ 
lopment. And so our university level institutions 
today include Vidyapeeths and rural universities, 
Indian institutes of technologies and Indian institute 
of management. Agricultural universities and rural 
industrial polytechnics, Administrative and national 
staff colleges and technical and general teachers 
training colleges, institutes of development studies, 
demographic, urbanisation and community develop¬ 
ment centres, the emerging autonomous colleges, 
and a growing plethora of post secondary institu¬ 
tions. 

Our universities have also responded, perhaps 
more quickly and more daringly than the other 
levels of education, to the exploding demand for 
higher education of our people. On the eve of in¬ 
dependence we had 3.5 lakhs enrolled in our insti¬ 
tutions of higher education: today we have 35 lakhs 
enrolled in these institutions. This amazing quantita¬ 
tive expansion over a period of two and half de¬ 
cades was a response to three forces. Foremost 
was the response to the revolution of rising expec¬ 
tations which free India generated in all its sons and 
daughters. This was the tryst with destiny that its 
millions had been eagerly awaiting, and they incor¬ 
porated that hope in the constitutional right to 
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education. Second was the population bulge which 
Independent India ushered in. As a consequence, 
the country has one of the highest populations in 
the world of university age boys aud girls aged 18-22 
at nine per cent, which bulge is pressing on our uni¬ 
versity portals with irresistible force. Third is the 
democratization of education, a wind blowing 
through all countries and this country, wherein 
those to whom the doors of higher education have 
been closed in the past, our scheduled castes, our 
backward classes, our frontier and hill areas people, 
in fact our poor who, in terms of the minimum n«ds 
norm constitute 70 per cent of our people, are be- 
gining to enter out universities, as first generation 
learners. 

Finally I must refer to the moral contribution 
which our universities have made to our country, to 
its people and to the world. This moral contribu¬ 
tion is seen in the universality of its vocation, 
which is the pursuit of truth: in the hallmark of 
its members, which is objectivity and commitment: 
in the methodology of its life, which is discussion 
and dialogue; and in the capacity of its corpus to 
identify error and give and take praise and blame. 
It is this spiritual nature of the university which 
provides the commonality of minds, the binding 
adhesive, of university men and women whenever 
and wherever they meet together, overriding their 
real differences in language, culture and rich local 
traditions which mark our country, and the differ¬ 
ing and different national, economic and social 
systems which characterise our world. This deep 
moral outpouring of the university into our society 
is because it is the abode of youth, youth which 
we have been reminded, is not a time of life but a 
state of mind, a temper of the will, a quality of 
imagination, a building of character, as Gandhiji 
was never tired of reminding us, demanding a pre¬ 
dominance of courage over timidity, of the appetite 
for unending human adventure over the sloth and 
ease of age, leading on to that memorable epitaph 
to Youth: "Some men see things as they are and 
say, why. I dream things that never were and, 
say, why not.” 

Such is the lasting and precious heritage of our 
universities. Let us guard it and transmit it to our 
children and children's children. 

STOCK TAKING 

Our stock taking must also make us see where 
we have failed as universities, and in a sense this 
part of the stock taking is decisive with regard to 
our future perspective. 

Our universities and institutions of higher ed¬ 
ucation today are in deep trouble. Apart from a 
few isolated and declining islands of intellectual 
and spiritual sanity, the outward expression of this 
trouble is to be seen in the daily round of strikes, 
gheraos, mass copying, walk-outs, burning of libra¬ 
ries, laboratories and university property, arson, 
stabbing and murders and violent confrontation 
with the police, transport workers, restaurant and 


shopkeepers in university towns and cities. The 
monthly Bulletin of my Institute keeps a record 
of unrest in our educational institutions and the re¬ 
sulting monthly chart is dimaying. It has led on 
two occasions in the last two years to proposals in 
the highest policy making educational body of the 
country, the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
for the closing of all universities for a year, in¬ 
ducting the teachers and students into rural and 
agricultural development work, as our neighbour, 
China, did during its cultural revolution, and using 
the pause for a complete restructuration of the 
system of higher education. The causes for this 
malaise of our universities represent the setbacks in 
the system. They are, I believe, well known and in 
our more honest moments generally accepted. 

There are first the exogenous causes. Our society 
is in the process of mutation and change and this is 
reflected in the university. One of the end purpose 
of education is employment. But as long as the 
economy growing is at the rate of 3 to 3.5 percent 
per annum—and this has been the secular trend 
over the last two and half decades since we began 
planning as an independent nation—while higher 
education graduation has been growing at live 
times that rale at 15 per cent, the social end pro¬ 
duct of education is not employment but unemploy¬ 
ment. A second exogenous factor is the unequal 
and inequitable society in which the university is 
functioning. As long as 40 per cent of our people 
are living below the nutritional poverty line, aud 
70 per cent below the minimum needs line, so long 
as 42 per cent of the country's national income 
accrues to a minority of 20 per cent of our people, 
and 44 per cent of landed and industrial property 
is in the hands of 4 per cent of our society, the 
university will continue to reflect this class bias. 80 
per cent of its survivors still come from the top 20 
per cent of society and large rural areas tiave no 
higher education facility. Delhi has 136 students 
per 1000 people, while Orissa has 2 2. A third exo¬ 
genous factor is the volatile political profile of the 
country, with political parties using the staff and 
students in our universities to serve their non ac¬ 
ademic purposes, with all the attendant consequences 
of power, nepotism, corruption and intellectual and 
ethical discord reigning over the academic com¬ 
munity. Today the elections to university staff as¬ 
sociations and university and college student 
unions are no longer based on the unwritten con¬ 
tract between the academia, they have all the pomp, 
paraphernalia and prestige of State Assembly and 
Lok Sabha elections—and in some cases invested 
with even greater noise and significance. 

The trouble in our universities and higher educa¬ 
tional institutions is also due to endogenous causes. 
The massive quantitative expansion of our universities 
has not been accompanied by the necessary reordering 
of the functioning of the institutions together with 
some provision for additional staff, buildings, labora¬ 
tories, libraries and sports facilities. Higher education 
is no longer the 1 :1 relationship, the interpersonal 
confrontation and mutual communication which all 



education is. It is in most cases a mass monologue 
system, and in many of our affiliated colleges a poor 
third rate, run down pseudo commercial mill. We 
have laid down for ourselves in the report of the 
Education Commission that the optimum student 
enrolment in a colleges should be 1500, and yet only 
15 per cent of our over 3000 colleges conform to this 
guideline. 

The resulting continuous decline in standards is 
all pervading. It runs through teaching techniques, 
learning methodologies, the quality of textbooks, in 
the type and content of our examination question 
papers and the marking of the answers, providing 
the inducement to cheating and circumventing the 
various evaluation systems that they represent. In 
this depressing situation, again with a few notable 
exceptions, the course content of what is taught and 
what is learnt has little relation to the academic 
and intellectual demands of any system of higher 
education and the national and development needs 
of our society. Our higher education products are 
not only unemployed, they are in a large measure 
unemployable, as is seen in the use of the 1973 Rs. 
100 crorcs Union government allocation for the 
employment of the 5 lakh unemployed graduates. I 
estimate on the basis of experience in my State 
and reports from others that 60 per cent of this 
allocation has had to be used to de-school the gra¬ 
duates and retrain them with socially employable 
skills. 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION 

I am not sure that the problem that we face in 
higher education is essentially lack to limitation of 
financial resources. Before wc can talk of financial 
constraints, we should first ask ourselves how opti¬ 
mally we arc using our existing large resources. From 
this point of view, our first task is to stop the current 
rates of wastage and stagnation in these institutions. 
The University Grants Commission estimates that 
the failure rate at the first degree level is 50 per cent: 
that 70 per cent of postgraduate students in arts and 
commerce and 40 per cent in postgraduate science 
courses are placed in the third division, which is 
the near equivalent to failure. This declining qua¬ 
lity in our postgraduate education is serious, because 
that is the feeder to the teaching corps of our univer¬ 
sities and higher education institutions, and the 
future health of these institutions. 

Such are some of the external and internal mala¬ 
dies of our system of higher education—maladies 
which call for a basic restructuration both of society 
and the entire educational system, of which higher 
education is a part, along lines that have been laid 
down by the accepted report of the Education Com¬ 
mission and the guidelines set forth in our Draft 
Fifth Plan. For this we need the political will to act 
and to act quickly. Time is not on our side, because 
the demands on onr system of hipher education are 
daily mounting and its cup of crisis j$ running over. 

I now turn to deal with some of these demands. 

Development: The first demand that we face is 
that of development. 


Development is holistic*— It is individual ana 
social, it is political, economic, cultural and moral, 
it is rural and urban, it is local, national, regional 
and international. It is multifaceted and myriad 
phased and one of our problems is that the boundary 
lines of our university disciplines do not coincide with 
or correspond to any facet of development. There are 
no economic problems, no sociological problems, no 
more than there are chemical or physical problems 
of development. We have problems of poverty, un¬ 
employment, water scarcity, food grains production 
and procurement, trade imbalance, regional back¬ 
wardness, energy shortage and misuse, social discri¬ 
mination, individual and class exploitation. These 
arc the problems of development. Development so 
conceived calls for its diagnostic, policy formulation 
and programme execution, the combined skills of 
all our natural, human and social science as disci¬ 
plines, going beyond multi-disciplinarity towards 
inter-disciplinarity. The nurturing of multidiscipli¬ 
nary studies and inter-disciplinary cells is one of the 
urgent calls that development is making on our uni¬ 
versities. Ultimately it will mean replacing the 
existing natural, human and social sciences disciplines 
by new specialisms which correspond to our real life. 

Underdevelopment is historic. The massive heri¬ 
tage of poverty, hunger undernourishment and 
malnutrition, the feeble agricultural industry and 
poor, non existent manufactures, with an undeve¬ 
loped and maldcveloped infrastructure of commu¬ 
nication, health, education, energy, water use and 
availability, rigid and out worn but exploitative 
social institutions and organisations with which the 
country's development programme started its inde¬ 
pendence must be kept to the fore in all planning 
for development. The development starting point 
is this englobing underdevelopment which was built 
up gradually but relentlessly over the past 3 cen¬ 
turies. I have a feeling that not enough attention 
has been paid to this historic heritage of underdeve¬ 
lopment, which in part accounts for the unrealism 
and irrealism of our development plans. Here there 
is a call for the universities to trace and track in as 
precise a manner as possible the contours of our 
underdevelopment by sector, by region, by locality, 
by class and by group, so that a firm basis for deve¬ 
lopment programming can emerge. 

Development and underdevelopment are humanis¬ 
tic. They of course involve measurements and models, 
abstractions and attempted quantifications, and quite 
liberal use of statistics, which too have been indulging. 
They call for separate analysis of the great problems 
facing us, of population, renewable and non-renew¬ 
able resources, the political framework, social values 
and socialising institutions, peaceful living and the 
fight for the rights of the exploited and disinherited. 
But behind it all is the human person who is the cause 
and consequence of underdevelopment and the sub¬ 
ject and object of all development. It is this human 
face which keeps peering at all of us involved in 
promoting development and battling underdevelop¬ 
ment, which is the crucible through which all must 
pass. In him are all the separate problems, the 
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awesome models, the confounding statistics united. 
That is why development and underdevelopment call 
for rigorous thought and reflection about the theore¬ 
tical and practical means-strategies and policies, about 
the specific condition of each group and every person 
in it—expressed in programmes and projects and ab* 
out their being synthesised in man—his hopes, his as¬ 
pirations, his weal and welfare. This kind of rigorous 
reflection on the condition of our times and the rea¬ 
sons for the welfare or ill fare of our people is the 
responsibility of the universities, and it is in the dis¬ 
charge of this intellectual effort, that they will, true 
to their calling as innovators, originators, modifiers 
and transmitters of ideas, act as the pivot for the 
contribution to and distribution of cultural forms 
and directions which is Man’s conscience and self 
expression. 

Strategics : Development strategies have in the 
past been identified with a certain rate of growth 
of the Gross National Product. That was the stra¬ 
tegy of the First United Nations Development 
Decade; that also was our planning strategy until we 
began talking about growth with social justice, in 
our draft Fifth Plan, we have gone further and have 
proposed the transfer of resources from the top 
decile to the bottom 3 deciles of society, as part of 
the poverty eradication strategy. The problem 
here is that, within the existing institutions, this 
objective of transferring resources from the top to 
the bottom deciles will either be defeated through 
inflation, tax evasion, and private profit-maximisa¬ 
tion or will become self satisfying rhetoric, acting 
as a substitute for some hard decisions and action. 

It is no use allowing incomes to be earned with¬ 
out limit, and through whatever means to be freely 
generated, and then expect that their disposition 
and ownership can be controlled. The strategy for 
poverty eradication calls for the creation of new in¬ 
stitutions and organisations which can ensure an 
equitable distribution of the generated incomes and 
wealth. One such new institution is the organisa¬ 
tion of landless agricultural labourers who form the 
major labour force in the country. Another is the 
organisational development of a new system of re¬ 
wards and incentives which would replace the hid¬ 
den hand and the market system which assures to 
him that hath that more will be given. The savings 
banks for labourers started in one district the collec¬ 
tive ownership of land, tractor and inputs operated 
in some others are further instances of such small 
and large efforts. The development strategy for our 
major objective of removal of poverty is the creation 
of the kind of new organisations and institutions 
that spreads to all in the community the fruits of 
development, rather than the monolithic instrumen¬ 
tality of GNP growth. We do not know what these 
institutions and organisations should be, how they 
are to be worked, manned and run and this is a 
task, in which some pilot work needs to be done, 
the kind of operational field work for which higher 
educational institutions are uniquely fitted. 

A second development strategy is the emerging 
concept of gross domestic capital formation, which is 


both physical and human. So far, our treatment of 
capital formation has referred to physical quantities, 
to stocks of equipment on and with which labour 
works and to a fund embodied in different forms 
with property rights attached to them. But a coun¬ 
try's gross domestic capital formation must include 
human capital formation, which is a function of its 
demographic trend, its infant nutrition, health faci¬ 
lities and survival rate, its education and training 
system, its scientific and development research, its 
housing and drinking water provisions. It is not 
necessary to pursue the fruitless endeavour as to 
which is more important—the physical inventories 
or the human capital resources, or to attempt to 
separate and identify what is the return on each. 
This can be done if we had an adequate data base 
and more refinned tools than is available under the 
various benefit-cost analysis systems. What is essen¬ 
tial is to work on the cost effectiveness of the vari¬ 
ous and vary ing means of gross human capital for¬ 
mation and subsequently of its investment and use. 
This is a task to which the universities should 
address themselves, because human capital forma¬ 
tion in our country and in the third world generally 
is the one strategy which faces no constraints except 
those which are of our own making, to which I 
have made reference earlier. U is also an insistent 
call on the universities because they are an essential 
part of this process and strategy of gross capital 
formation. 

SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY PLAN 

A third facet of the development strategy is the 
role of science and technology which till recently 
was ignored in development planning. It is no 
accident that it was not until our Fifth Five Year 
Plan that the first ever Science and Technology Plan 
was produced and given a place in our development 
strategy. Till then science and technology was 
generally ignored by the development planner, be¬ 
cause it came under his catch all banner of uncer¬ 
tainty and accident, and/or was used to' explain cer¬ 
tain limited events, such as agricultural expansion 
misnamed the green revolution, or the high pro¬ 
ductivity capital in some, unfortunately in a mino¬ 
rity, of our manufacturing enterprises, or a nuclear 
implosion whose development use is one of our 
major preoccupations. The Science and Technology 
Plan that we have produced for the Fifth Plan is 
the begining of the realisation that for us techno¬ 
logy is no accident. It is one of the new institution 
which can be used in the battle against underdeve¬ 
lopment and for that quantum jump which develop¬ 
ment in this country demands. But this institu¬ 
tionalisation of science and technology in the deve¬ 
lopment process means the implantation of science 
as a native plant in our society, and the considered 
use of technology, as the means of achieving the 
breakthroughs which physical and social engine¬ 
ering call for. There is from this point of view one 
rather large gap in our current conception of the 
science and technology sub sectoral plan—and that 
is that it is limited to the physical, natural, engiqe- 
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eriog and agricultural sciences and technology, 
leaving an aching void in the conjunctural use of 
the human, social and behavioural sciences and 
their technologies. This is one grave lacuna in our 
institutionalisation of science and technology, which 
our universities and institutions of higher education 
can help us fill. 

There are two more aspects of development 
strategy to which 1 wish to refer. Development 
strategy is a means of ensuring consistency between 
the policies and policy instruments which make up 
a plan and from which programmes and projects 
flow. This consistency does not mean harmony 
between policies. The policy of import substitution 
of 200 MW generators, for instance, might come 
into conflict with the policy to arrest a production 
decline in the continuous process industries because 
they need to import standby generators, in the kind 
of power famine years that we have been and are 
passing through. In some areas again, national 
integration may involve local disintegration, as in 
the case of powerloom textiles from one state killing 
off the handloom weaving industry in another state 
of the Union. Particular policies can be in conflict 
with each other and it is then necessary to recognise 
such conflicts and use strategies based on the trade 
off relations between them that have to be worked 
out. But for this there should be a policy for each 
separate objective. No one policy or policy instru¬ 
ment can at the same time secure eradication of 
poverty, mass production of wage goods, expanding 
the quantum of exports and improving our terms of 
trade and balance of payments. And it is the 
function of strategy to hold together in a consistent 
national frame these separate and sometimes conflic¬ 
ting policies. Here is an area where more light 
is needed—the policies required by our development 
objectives, their conflicts and trade off relations and 
the resulting strategy alternatives facing the country 
—an area calling for hard, tiresome and objective 
study by the university community. 

Development strategy must also come to terms 
with the centralising tendency of all non-socialist 
development planning and the functional devolution 
and decentralization programming which the fight 
against the underdevelopment imposes. Here our 
neighbour China is working to a strategic model 
under which policies are established centrally but 
programmes are planued and executed at the level of 
each commune, covering not only agricultural pro¬ 
duction of food and cash crops, but also steel and 
power generation, and scieniific and technical re¬ 
search establishments. In development strategy, the 
core sectors should be identified. This sector will 
vary from country to country in accordance with its 
political and human resource endowments, but will 
also in all cases include what I have termed earlier 
gross domestic capital formation. But the program¬ 
ming of this core sector and its execution should 
be the responsibility of the local functional units in 
a vast country like ours. Work needs to. be done 
in our higher education establishments on identifying 
the core sector in devising decentralised programming 


methods and execution techniques for pushing for¬ 
ward development and pushing bashing back under¬ 
development at the critical local points. 

Our Perspective; On this basis is it possible to 
look into India in the 80’s and 90's? 

On the demographic front, we would be very 
near the point of having a second India living with 
us, that is a second 500 million men, women and 
children, most of whom are already born, inhibiting 
this vast land. One question that arises is what 
kind of heritage would we of the first India leave for 
the second India in the political, economic, social, 
cultural and moral realms and how can we improve 
this heritage in the short time that is available to 
us? On this rather serious question, which is not 
really an essay in futurology, but a form of reflecting 
over the state of our coming generations, not much 
thinking is being done in the country in our universi¬ 
ties. 

INSTITUTIONS & ORGANISATIONS 

On the economic front, unless we develop the 
kind of institutions and organisations that I have 
referred to earlier, there will continue be mass pover¬ 
ty. With our present institutions—productional and 
distributional—we will be ending the nineties with 
somewhere between 25-30 per cent of our people still 
living below the nutritional and minimum needs 
poverty line. Given tbe demographic profile of the 
country at that time, the absolute numbers of 
the poor would be large than those living in 
poverty today. If agriculture, particularly food 
grains production grow during the 80’s and 90’s 
at an annual average increase of 3 to 3,5 per cent, 
if the production of essential goods, cloth, edible 
oils, housing materials, energy, sugar increases at 
around 8 per cent a year, and if a working distribu¬ 
tion net Work ensures that these essential goods are 
effectively delivered to the poor majority, then the 
alleviation of poverty in the country would be possi¬ 
ble, through institutions which will regulate factor 
ownership, diffuse economic power and decision 
making, operate a new system of rewards and in¬ 
centives, make impossible wasteful and conspicuous 
consumption and provide the social and cultural 
frame work for a life of simplicity and sufficien¬ 
cy. In effect we will be moving towards a period 
of sufficiency for all, on the basis of an equal 
sharing of poverty vis-a-vis the affluent economies. 

In the political arena one foreign prognosis is that 
we will lose our democratic structure, will become 
a military dictatorship and be embroiled in Wars with 
our neighbours. This is a futuristic foreign fantasy, 
but it conveys a salutary warning to us. We have a 
very few years in which to develop a literate citizenry, 
a task to which every socialist country turns as its 
first priority, and to make our own the democratic 
values of sharing poverty, living simply and peace¬ 
fully. There is here an option for us to choose 
from between democracy and its social, economic 
and political roots and some form of authorita¬ 
rianism and its political, economic and cultural 
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consequences. That choice will also he condition¬ 
ed by the emerging new structures, of which the 
new International Economic Order being adumbra¬ 
ted now by the United Nations is one. 

This new International Economic Order which, 
India joining with other third world countries deci¬ 
ded last year to usher in, is based on the principles 
of justice and peace in the relations between India 
and other nations. The principle of justice involves 
reducing and ultimately eliminating the yawning and 
widening economic gap between India and the third 
world people on the one hand and the affluent peo¬ 
ple and nations on the other hand. This is not a 
new demand. India has been making this demand 
since the founding of the United Nations, which is 
coterminous with its own independence. The idea 
is new because it is the first that has been conceived 
by the third world for the the third world and has 
been established as an universal responsibility by the 
community of nations. What gives meaning to this 
demand in the New International Economic Order 
is our recognition of the indivisibility of the con¬ 
cept of justice. It must and will apply interna¬ 
tionally, that is in the relations between States, be¬ 
cause it is being applied intra-nationally, that is in 
the relations between the classes of our own State. 
That is its ultimate sanction. The principle of peace 
in our relations with our near neighbours and the 
more distant ones is again to be based on a system 
of completely free and mutually reinforcing coopera¬ 
tion, through building and operating a new system 
of collective economic security, a form of independen¬ 
ce within interdependence, which is the logical exten¬ 
sion of the concept and operation of the system of 
non alignment and developed by us during the fifties 
and sixties. 

In the field of education, there will be a reno¬ 
vation and real expansion in the minimum educa¬ 
tional skills which primary education or its equiva¬ 
lent in out-of-school adult education programmes 
represent. This will then call for diversification of 
our second level education system-in-school but 
more heavily out-of-school-and some contraction of 
the quantitative growth of our higher education and 
establishments, so that they may develop into the 
centres of reflection and excellence as outlined earlier. 
Here again there is the option facing us, which is 
to set our hands immediately to restructuring and 
renovating the system or to continue with the present 
system and its wastes, internal and international. 
Our internal wastes in the form of propouts and 
pushouts, the mis and mal education, the unem¬ 
ployed and unemployable are slowly leading to the 
burning down of the whole system to the point 
where we may have no option. On the ex¬ 
ternal wastes, we are training the medical personnel 
needed for some of lhe the most affluent countries 
in our world and have contributed our share of 


scientific and computer skills for the MIRV missile 
and moon landing space programmes. On top of 
all this, we will have to devise a system which can 
educate twice the number of primary, secondary 
and university level students within the next 25 
years. This cannot be done by simply doubling the 
number of schools and universities, libraries, labo¬ 
ratories and teachers. We will never have the re¬ 
sources for it nor the physical availabilities. There 
will have to be a new pattern, a new system, grow¬ 
ing out of what is called non formal educational. 
Let us thus make our options clear and act on 
them while we still have the time. 

UNIQUE ROLE OF VARSITIES 

In making that option, universities have a special 
and unique role to play. That role begins with 
putting their own house in order, along lines on 
which there seems to be general agreement. They 
will then be part of a system in which their specia¬ 
lised, diversified and irreplaceable talent will be in 
constant use in the building of a just, peaceful and 
progressive society. The university system will then 
enjoy all the institutional and academic autonomy 
it needs, because through its planning process, it 
will be fully accountable to society which feeds and 
nourishes it, it will contribute to the enrichment of 
the entire educational system of the country and be 
the guardian and proponent of ordered and organised 
change which is the life blood of development. 

On this basis, the cultural perspectives for the 
80’s and 90’s arc exciting. The universities will be 
leaders in the peaceful flowering and development of 
the arts—the dance, music, drama, painting and 
sculpture. These fine arts will be an expression of 
the spirit of the people, embodying in themselves 
the principles of truth, beauty and goodness because 
they are based on the grand affirmations of justice 
and peace. In such a society there will be no back¬ 
ward and forward classes, no religious ethnic or 
linguistic majorities and minorities. There will be 
people—individuals and groups of men, women and 
children who are the human vision of our future. 

A Call: It is on this vision of the future of our 
heritage for the Second India, that I end. That 
vision calls for our treading now the hard politi¬ 
cal patch of peace and cooperation, the stony eco¬ 
nomic road of unceasing and ceaseless toil, the soiled 
social lane of justice and some sacrifice particularly 
on the part of us the elite, and the dismaying moral 
route of honesty, integrity, compassion and charity. 
These paths must be trodden by us in pursuance of 
our past heritage as university men and women, in 
face of the call of our people for development and 
a life without poverty, and in the face of our 
obligations as devotees to truth. Let us together 
answer that call. □ 
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Educational innovation 

and 

progress in development 


An expert meeting was organised by Unesco tast July to prepare for a 
conference this year of senior education officiais in the 25th countries . 
This meeting examined areas for reform, some of which are highlighted 
in this article based on an interview, given by the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. Joseph Ki Zerbo of Upper Volta, to Unesco education writer 
Antony Brock . 


Q. The aim of the Unesco meeting was to make pro¬ 
posals which would serve to advance education In the 
25 least Developed Countries, of which your own 
country is one. In your view , do these 25 states 
have specific problems, particularly in the 
educational field. 

A. The list of 25 countries was drawn up on the 
basis of quantitative criteria, such as the size of gross 
national product, the percentage of industrialization 
and the percentage of literates. These are handy 
criteria, but they do not precisely represent the 
reality: the 25 do not face problems which are quali¬ 
tatively different from those of other developing 
countries and some of the evils which they suffer are 
found even in developed countries. 

The question is rather one of degree. The need 
to cat is felt everywhere in the world, but felt 
differently; in very rich countries it is appetite, in 
others hunger, and in still others, famine. 

Even with this distinction, the group is not very 
homogeneous, one country of the 25 may already 
have undertaken considerable educational reforms 
while another may still base its educational deve¬ 
lopment on out-of-date models. 

Q. Did the experts see the aim of advancing education 
In these countries as a contribution to their overall 
dev elo p m ent, or was there a suggestion that educat¬ 
ional progress wolud have to wait upon economic 
advnnce? 

A. This is one of the vicious circles affecting lift 
in those countries. We asked ourselves: is education 


mediocre, even miserable, in those countries because 
they are under-developed economically, or are they 
underdeveloped because of the low level of their edu¬ 
cation? Personally, I think that these countries are 
poor because they are ill-educated. 

It they could be given suitable educational system 
that produce producers and not educated jobless or 
people who want only to be white-collar workers, 
then their economies would be directy affected. 
The Unesco experts, 4 meeting was important 
because it sought to help the 25 to use their educa¬ 
tional system as tools for economic development. 
This is the aim we want to communicate to the com¬ 
ing conference of the 25. 

Q. Given the mechanism of the United Nations 
system—the fact that its agencies can only respond 
to requests by governments, not impose solutions— 
do you think it possible that international aid can in* 
flnence changes in the 25? 

A. There we face a capital problem: the United 
Nations, by definition, is outside the realm of choice 
in basic options in education, a matter decided by 
sovereign states. However, the selection of these 
25 countries for previleged assistance should provide 
a chance for new approaches to the problem. 

Too often, I think, aid to developing countries has 
been subject to conditions, and even bad conditions, 
especially in the case of bilateral aid. This has 
been given, not according to the developmental 
imperatives of the receiving country, but rather accor¬ 
ding to the imperatives of the donating country. I 
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wonder if the time has not come to offer aid, sub¬ 
ject to new conditions; for if we continue simply to 
add new investments, new funds to a system which is 
badly oriented, in 20 years we shall still be where we 
are today. 

The time has come to link aid to innovation. 
After all, even if international organisations are not 
free to intervene in the fundamental choices of 
nations, they are still free to give or 
not to help to favour this orientation rather than 
that. They can help the countries concerned, not 
only by giving, but giving for innovation. 

Q. Do you think bmovation can effect the struc¬ 
ture of education or its contents? What means of 
educational reform exist for these countries. 

A. Innovation should be considered as an invest¬ 
ment. as an addition to capital. It is innovation 
which gives investments their value. A state receiv¬ 
ing aid is often asked to provide a counterpart to 
aid from the outside: if a state is asked to innovate, 
this can be regarded as a counterpart and this inno¬ 
vation can lead to more aid. 

Innovation means qualitative change as well as 
changes in structures. Introducing mass media into 
education can be an innovation because through it 
the school, instead of being an institution confined 
within its own walls, can become more open, more 
responsive to the milieu. The mass media can ex¬ 
tend the school transform the village into a school, 
create what has been called a ‘'learning society**. 

There are other, more precise innovations which 
could be introduced into school; for example, by 
bringing work into school. Education can be un¬ 
productive in two ways: first, because during the 
school years the children are unproductive, and 
secondly, because once schooling is over, graduates 
may remain a charge on society instead of becom¬ 
ing producers. One of the main ideas which the 
experts suggested be presented to the 25 was to 
consider education as something achieved by work 
and to generate work. 

USING LOCAL PRODUCTS 

There is, too, the use of African languages for 
reading and writting and the production of educa¬ 
tional materials within the country instead of ex¬ 
pensively importing it. These decisions, affecting 
structure and quality, could be important assets for 
the progress of the country. All that is needed is 
to support the decisions with money. 

Q. The meeting did net seem to consider that just 
“more money” weald solve the problems of toe 25 
bat that the states themselves woidd have to decide 
on new paths to follow. In your view, do the innova¬ 
tions of winch you have spoken constitute new paths? 

A. In the last few years, since the majority of these 
countries become independent, they have shed many 
illusions such as those held by some people at the 
Addis Ababa conference in 1961, where they spoke 
of achieving 100 per cent enrolment and 100 per 
cent literacy in 20 years. It is now realized that 
taking account of all the factors of demography and 


of structural difficulties on the national level, this 
rate of development cannot be followed and that 
present educational practice, far from spurring deve¬ 
lopment, is a drag on it. Many Statesmen in Africa 
today know this because they see the results with 
their own eyes. Those who drop out the school or 
who have fine diplomas but cannot find work often 
belong to the families of the decision-makers. 

Thus conditions arc good for the introduction 
of the idea of revolutionary innovation. The thought 
of introducing work into school is very unpopular 
but 1 think the time is ripe to make presents under¬ 
stand that it is that or nothing. 1 believe that it 
should be explained to a family that instead of 
hoping for the impossible—to get their child a civil 
service job, which is increasingly difficult—it is better 
to accustom him to productive work with his hands 
from the first years of schooling, so that he can find 
a job himself no matter what level his education 
ends. 

Q I noted in the meeting of experts that although toe 
original Uaesco proposal was to hold a conference 
of ministers of the 25, the idea now is to invite Ugh 
officials who, presumably, have more liberty. Do 
yon think that this will allow new approaches and 
provide stinmlns for progress in these countries? 

A. Some of the 25 have already launched revolutio¬ 
nary reforms, Tanzania and Guinea, for example. 
In such countries, there will be fewer difficulties. The 
advantage of inviting officials, instead of ministers, 
is that ministers are bound by their governments* 
commitments while officials often have more freedom 
to speak. 

The disadvantage is that although officials may 
reach useful conclusions, these may not be translated 
into action immediately because the officials are not 
at the highest decision-making level. But they do 
have power and the confidence of their ministers and 
if they have conviction many changes can follow. 

In this respect the fact that the group of 25 is 
not homogeneous is valuable. It is easy to discuss 
big ideas without practical experience, but it is more 
useful to listen to an official who can say: ‘we have 
undertaken this innovation, these are the difficulties 
we met, this is how we overcome them and these are 
the benefits we drew from them. 

Such experience exists in certain countries and 
can help to attune approaches so that the 25 
persent a united front in negotiations. It would be 
to the advantage of the 25 themselves as a block, 
even if their basic options are not the same at 
the national level. 

Q. To snm up do yon believe that realistic planning 
will make it possible to dose the gap which exists 
between the 25 and the rest of the world? 

A If the states accept the idea of innovation as a 
pre-condition to aid from outside they can achieve 
substantial results. Bringing the states together will 
show that by concerted action at their own level, 
they can solve some of their problems* 0 
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What has happened 
to the students? 


CROWTHER HUNT 


IT IS the first speech on higher education outside 
the House of Lords by the author : The speech came 
at a time when a lot of comment was on in the Press 
and on radio and TV of Government cuts in edu¬ 
cation. Lord Crowther Hunter an expansionist in 
Higher and Further Education—his own special area 
of responsibility—took this opportunity after the 
recent mass demonstration about student grants, 
to give some indication of his thoughts on this vital 
matter. 

Our new planning figure for the expansion of 
higher education are—640,000 by 1981. Now—there 
are 4 points. 

First, the Government is still fully committed to 
the Robbins principle of providing enough places 
and courses in Higher Education for “all those who 
are qualified by ability and attainment to pursue 
them and wish to do so,'* 

In this context the planning figure of 640.000 is 
simply the application of that fundamental principle 
to the latest trends in members and demand. So, 
then—no change in basic policy. Secondly, the new 
planning figure of 640,000 by 1981 means expanding 
present numbers by about one-third over the next 
half-dozen years—a very considerable expansion by 
any standards—and a particularly bold programme, 
therefore, in the light of our immediate economic 
difficulties. (And as far as planning is concerned, 
1981 nearly here—it isn't some distant point not yet 
in our practical sights. It is the focus of our atten¬ 
tion now. 

Thirdly, the new planning figure is actually about 
50,000 higher than the Robbins Committee's own 
estimate of what world be needed. 

And, fourthly, the new planning figure represents 
a further increase in the proportion of the 18 year 
old age group entering full-time higher education: 
an increase by 1981 to about 17 per cent compared 
with 14 per cent in 1973. These figures—14 per cent 
in 1973 and about 17 per cent in 1981—can be com¬ 
pared with the figure of less than 3 per cent in 1938. 
And, of course, many of the age group not in higher 
education enter other further education—full time or 
part time. Taking together higher education and 
further education, full time and part time, more 
than a third of the 18-20 year old age group are 
now on a course of further or higher education. 


So the Government stands fu'ly committed to the 
Robbins principle—and the application of that 
principle to the latest trends in numbers means 
planning for an increase in places in higher edu¬ 
cation by about one-third by 1981. Now it is in 
this context there are two further fundamental points 
about our expansionist plans. 

First, there should be steady progress of expan¬ 
sion year by year. There should be no cut-backs or 
standstills in numbers at one point followed by a 
promise of a bigger expansion in a succeeding year. 
AndtheR.S.G. settlement to be announced later is 
consistent with that concept. And this is a point 
which will need increasing emphasis over the coming 
months to be seen to get the measure across. So, 
then—continued steady expansion to the 1981 target. 
Now, to provide steady expansion to meet a demand 
rising to an estimated 640,000 by 1981 will involve 
urgent and rapid activity. 

Secondly, as the expansion in higher education 
continues, there are for consultation of discussion two 
basic issues about it. The first of these is the balance 
between the number of places to be provided in the 
University sector on the one hand and the non- 
University sector on the other. Now—the starting 
point here is the 1972 White Paper which envisaged 
that the number of places in higher education would 
be split 50/50 between the University and the non- 
University sectors of higher education. 

It might well be the right sort of split to the 
aiming at if we*ve got our projection of student 
demand right. But the point is whether or not we 
should be seeking positively to influence student 
demand as between these two sectors of higher 
education... and to be influencing it over the years 
in the direction of what will best serve the national 
interest? This seems to be a particularly pertinent 
question at a time when not only are we committed 
to expansion in higher education—but expansion 
at a time when our financial and economic resources 
are going to be stretched to their uttermost. When 
—because of the gravity of the economic and finan¬ 
cial problems we face, any expansion in the area of 
public expenditure has to be justified to the hilt— 
it is more than ever crucial that this expanding ex¬ 
penditure in higher education should be channelled 
into that area or areas of higher education, which 
will best serve the country’s interest. So the 
question whether the national interest will best be 
served by not seeking to influence the direction of 
student demand—or by positively seeking to influ¬ 
ence the direction of such demand in some way or 
other. 

And the second point here is to look at this 
problem in a slightly different way and in a wider 
context. One of the major problems is to find 
money not only for the continued expansion in 
higher education—but money for further education, 
too, for those who left, school at the age of 15 
or 16, 

Now, clearly, this country simply cannot afford 
not to develop the abundant skills and capacities of 
all our people. That compared with many other 
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countries we waste too much of our national talent 
by not providing adequate—or the right—educational 
opportunities for these talents to be developed to the 
full. Nowlin this general area of further and 
higher education—*and given the severe financial 
constraints within which we inevitably have to 
operate—should we be giving priority to allocating 
funds to further education for those who left school 
at 15 or 16—or should we be giving priority to one 
or other of the sectors of higher education for 
those continuing in full-time education beyond the 
compulsory school-leaving age? These, of course, 
are not easy questions there are those who say 
“don’t let's try to establish any priorities in these 
areas at all” because if we do we'll get it wrong. 
So let’s leave it to the ‘free-for-all* of supply and 
demand. 

Now the fundamental and no doubt controversial 
point is whether or not we should seek to discover 
where—in terms of the national interest—our priori¬ 
ties in futher and higher education should lie. And if 
we can establish this—should we not seek to influence 
student demand accordingly—in the longer term and 
by a wide variety of means? And, of course, inevit¬ 
ably involved in such a discussion and decision is 
what is the basic justification in the long term for 
having two sectors of higher education anyway? And 
of course, this latter question will inevitably be 
raised anyway from a rather different point of view— 
from the point of view of devolution. With the 
Government White Paper on directly elected Assem¬ 
blies for Scotland and Wales—Assemblies which 
will have real devolved powers—and with the 
Government's consideration of possible devolution 
to the English regions—the place and organisation 
of further and higher education in any of these 
plans will obviously be a matter for serious thought 
and concern. 

But this isn't a talk about devolution—the theme 
is priorities in our expansionist plans for further 
and higher education and whether we should seek 
to influence the direction and indeed the extent of 
student demand. 

Now as we all know, the present system of stu¬ 
dent awards for first degree and comparable courses 
is largely based on the recommendations of the 
independent Anderson Committee which reported 
on student grants in 1960. The Committee gave its 
name to the principle that the grant should enable 
a student to complete his course without hardship. 
Hie rates of grant for the current academic year 
were calculated on the basis of the percentage 
changes in the student cost of living over the period 
September 1970 to August 1973, measured by a joint 
Education Departments/NUS Working group, with 
adjustments to take account of economic costs in 


halls of residence and the cumulative effect which 
accelerating inflation from the late 1960s on has had 
on the real value of the grant. The current grants 
represent an average increase of approximately 40 
per cent over rates of grant at the beginning of the 
last triennium in 1971/72, and of approximately 25 
per cent over last years rates. These figures com¬ 
pare with an increase in the Retail Price Index 
over the three year review period of 28i per cent 
(and an increase in the Index of Average Earnings 
of 43 per cent). In the context, therefore, and 
bearing in mind the background of the serious 
national economic difficulties they were generous. 
And they were intended to maintain the Anderson 
principle that the grant should enable a student to 
complete his course without hardship. 

As far as higher national diplomas are concerned 
the change recognises the essential part which the 
HND plays in the further education system and the 
high esteem which it has won among industry and 
other employers. The Bill will also provide for the 
introduction of an awards scheme administered by 
the Department for mature students at the long-term 
residential colleges. 

So, then—progress is being made in the area of 
grants and awards. But—back now to the point 
about a number of anomalies and hardships in the 
present student grant system. And here we would 
move towards a “fairer system of student grants". 
Equally, of course, the financial restraints under 
which we must inevitably operate mean that there is 
unlikely to be any extra share of resources that can 
be made available. 

It would be wrong to raise false hopes—or even 
any hopes of any major improvements. There will 
be some changes in the presenst system which will 
emerge from the review. Any such changes will be 
effective from the beginning of the next academic 
year. The right to peaceful demonstrations in 
support of views and opinions strongly held and 
which is not appear to be getting the situation they 
deserve—the emphasis should be on the word peace¬ 
ful . Violence and militancy will simply not help the 
cause we are all trying to promote. Indeed, they 
simply make it much harder at this most difficult 
time for both central Government and local autho¬ 
rities to win support for getting the resources we 
need for the cause we are all so determined to pro¬ 
mote. And the main aspect of that is the Govern¬ 
ment's commitment to continuing and steady 
expansion in further and higher education so 
that the talents of all our people can be developed 
to the full—not only in the interests of all of us as 
individuals—but also in the interests of the country 
and the community as a whole. 



CONVOCATION 


Gauhati University 
honours Rashtrapati 


A SPECIAL Convocation and the 
XIV Convocation of the Gauhati 
University were held on 3 Feb. 
1975 at the Birinchi Kumar Barua 
Auditorium-Cum-Lccturc Theatre 
in the University campus. At the 
special Convocation the degree 
of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) 
was conferred upon Rashtrapati 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 

Presenting Rashtrapati Ahmed 
to the Chancellor for conferment 
of the degree the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. H. K. Baruah referred to 
“his deep understanding, quality 
of judgement, sense of secularity 
and above all his ardent patrio¬ 
tism'* which have “earned him 
the love and respect of his 
countrymen.** 

“It is in the fitness of things** 
the Vice-Chancellor said, ‘‘that 
the University should confer the 
Degree of Doctors of Laws 
(honoris causa) on this great son 
of India in recognition of his 
high statesmanship and his 
outstanding services to the 
Nation,** 

Rashtrapati’s 

Address 

The XIV Convocation was 
held for conferring degrees to the 
students who had passed the 
various degree examinations in 
1973 and some examinations of 
1972. While the Governor of 
Assam Sri L.P. Singh presided 
over both the invocations 
Rashtrapati Ali Ahmed delivered 
the Convocation address as the 
Chief Guest. 


Addressing the graduates the 
Rashtrapati stressed the neces¬ 
sity to “define and design a model 
and a strategy of development 
that ensure for our people a 
quality of life in conformity 
with our long cherished tradi¬ 
tions and the compulsions of 
modernisations** and he defined 
this quality of life as “dimension 
of living beyond merely physical 
and material needs, but not ex¬ 
ceeding at the same time the 
essentials of well being without 
which fullness of the inner life 
is hard to attain.. .The quality of 
life is comprised of values rather 
than wealth, of happiness and 
harmony instead of quantitative 
increases in national incomes and 
Gross National Product.** 

He expected “all the Universi¬ 
ties and places of learning in 
India to nurture such individuals 
who will broaden the life and 
horizons of the society" and 
according to him “the right type 
of education can afford both 
satisfaction and power beyond 
the achievements and comforts 
provided by technological advan¬ 
ces and accumulation of wealth.*’ 

In order that the quality of 
life as desired by him he ushered 
in, the Rashtrapati 9tated that 
“the first step in this direction 
is a closer relationship between 
the University and the larger 
community which it must 
serve”. 

“There are many things'* the 
Chief Guest said “that need to 
be done.. .1 shall mention only 
three,.. Firstly, the University 
should provide facilities for ex¬ 
tension work with the community 


for social service and welfare 
programmes... Secondly, our 
University should contribute to 
the building of greater unity of 
harmony in society by partici¬ 
pating actively in the reducing of 
tensions and conflicts...Thirdly 
I suggest that Universities should 
play a more significant role in 
the process of transforming 
education.*' 

The impact of modern science 
and technology on our cultural 
patterns occupied his mind. 
The spread of Cultural 
influences from one part of the 
world to another leads to a cul¬ 
tural fusion which tends to make 
the world a single-culture place 
a dull place to live in. On the 
other hand, if we stress cultural 
isolation, cultures become sterile 
and stagnant. “The problem 
how to resolve this dichotomy 
must exercise our minds'*, he 
said. 

The Rashtrapati concluded 
with a note that the G.U. should 
play a vital role in promoting 
physical fitness and disciplined 
conduct in our youths. 

The Chancellor L.P. Singh re¬ 
ferred to the various qualities of 
head and heart of Rashtrapati 
Shri Ahmed, who “immersed 
himself in a resolute and fear¬ 
less fight for the freedom of the 
country, regardless of the suffer¬ 
ing and deprivations it brought 
him. He upheld steadfastly the 
cause of secular nationalism in a 
period when the minds of many 
wavered, and when the protago¬ 
nists of the two-nation theory 
worked successfully to bring ab¬ 
out a partition of the country." 
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/Qound Kta 


A World Plan 


Science and Technology 
Developments 


of a wider and more detailed 
range of proposals based on 
material submitted by individuals 
and organizations within and 
outside the United Nations 
system. Both sections deal with 
the need for new knowledge, for 
priority application of already 
existing knowledge, and for insti¬ 
tutional structure. Though recom¬ 
mendations under all these heads 
relate directly to science and 
technology, the need for accom¬ 
panying economic and social 
research, the priorities in the 
Plan touch on food production, 
health, housing, education, indus¬ 
trial production and the use of 
natural resources. 


ABO UT 90 per cent of all scien¬ 
tists who ever lived are now alive, 
and of them some 90 per cent 
work in the world’s developed 
countries. Those who work in 
developing countries get only 2 
per cent of the approximately 
% (U.S.) 50 billion sp:nt yearly on 
scientific research and techno¬ 
logical development. 

The implications of this for 
global development, according to 
a United Nations study, are evi¬ 
dent considering the correlation 
of a country’s share of the world’s 
gross national product (GNP) to 
the number of research workers 
it keeps active. The United States 
has some 35 per cent of the 
world’s active scientists, the 
Soviet Union about 13 per cent, 
the United Kingdom 6 per cent 
and India 1 per cent. Their res¬ 
pective shares of global GNP are 
in roughly the same proportion. 

This wide scientific gap is one 
of the fundamental causes of glo¬ 
bal economic disparities. The 
problems of the developing world 
get little attention from the scien¬ 
tific community. The money and 
talent are concentrated on the 
problems of the rich, further in¬ 
creasing their lead. 

To deal with this situation the 
United Nations adopted in 1971 a 
World Han of Action on the 
Application of Science and 
Technology to Development. 
Prepared over a six-year period 
by the United Nation Advisory 
Committee on the Application of 
Science at Technology for Deve¬ 


lopment (ACASTj, with the assis¬ 
tance of the United Nations 
Specialized Agencies, and a group 
of about 150 experts from many 
countries the World Plan identi¬ 
fies major problem areas and 
suggests remedial action. It 
indicates the directions for plan¬ 
ning and co-operation in # the 
future. 

At the global level its ma ; n 
purpose is catalytic—to stimulate 
scientific, technological and finan¬ 
cial co-operation between deve¬ 
loped and developing countries, 
and serve as a guide to the most 
effective action by governments 
and international institutions. The 
Plan has been elaborated into 
more comprehensive regional 
plans by the ACAST Regional 
Group assisted by the Economic 
Commission for Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and West Asia, and 
the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies. 

The main responsibility for im¬ 
plementation remains, however, 
with national governments. Thus 
the Plan continually stresses the 
need to build up national scienti¬ 
fic and technological capacities in 
developing countries and appeals 
to political leaders to make use 
of this capacity. 

The World Plan consists of 
two parts. The first and shorter 
section lists priority areas in 
which the application of science 
and technology would have a re¬ 
sounding impact. This part was 
prepared entirely by ACAST. 


Seminar on 
System s Theory 

INAUGURATING the ll-day 
course on ‘System’s theory and 
its application to agricultural 
engineering*. DrN K. Anant Rao, 
Deputy Director General (Edu¬ 
cation) at Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, said 
that scientists should iden¬ 
tify the problems being confron¬ 
ted by the farmers, using ap¬ 
propriate system, tools and 
evolve suitable methods to over¬ 
come the same. Twenty-five 
delegates from 12 institutions 
from all over the country and 
abroad are participating in the 
seminar. System approach re¬ 
presents an effect, to take an 
overall view of a set of objects 
or procedures which are united 
by same form of interaction or 
inter-dependence. 

Dr M. S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor, Punjab Agricultural 
University in his presidential 
remarks said that the crop this 
year would be very good and 
14 1 am cheered and happy to see 
that there would be a bumper 
harvest and even sarson oilseed 
crop was promising”. The Vice- 
Chancellor was hopeful that 
within the coming two to three 
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years, India would be in a posi¬ 
tion to tide over the current 
oil crisis because of promises 
held forth at Bombay High. Dr. 
Randhawa said it was foolish to 
say that the Green Revolution 
was a failure. He chided at those 
who advocate intermediate 
technology for developing coun¬ 
tries. He felt that if the type of 
specialized technology adopted 
by Punjabi farmers was also 
taken up by the fanners of the 


DESPITE the drought, the grass 
is still green in and around the 
Gujarat University campus. 

Thanks to the efforts of the 
Sadvichar Parivar and the Rotary 
organisations, alfalfa, wheat, 
maize and jowar. arc being grown 
in about 80 acres of Gujarat 
University land which had been 
lying waste all these years. 

Arrangements are made to 
take care of 282 cows, bullocks 
and buffaloes from drought - 
stricken areas. These will be 
returned to their farmer-owners 
after the onset of the monsoon 
thisyear. 

The faculties of Zoology 
and Botany of Gujarat University 
had made detailed studies of the 
energy cycle of cattle. 

Green patches greet the eye 
at several places in* the campus. 
The largest stretch of farm land 
lies behind the university staff 
quarters from where one can see 
the distant Drive-in-theatre. 

Two tube-wells with a capacity 
of 40,000 gallons of water daily 
irrigate the 30 to 35 acres of 
alfalfa, ten acres of wheat, five 
acres of jowar and about 20 
acres of maize. The sowing pre¬ 
parations were inaugurated by 
the Governor, Mr. K.K. Viswa- 
nathan, on November 18. 


rest of the country, India would 
be in a position to solve many 
of its current problems. Refer¬ 
ring to the employment aspect 
of agricultural engineering 
students, the Vice-Chancellor 
said the agro-service centres were 
proving a useful outlet for them. 
He appreciated the co-operation 
extended by the scientists of 
the engineering college to the 
manufacturers of farm imple¬ 
ments. 


of cattle. “At a pinch, we could 
take 100 more” explained a 
representative of the Sadvichar 
Parivar. Artificial insemination 
arrangements were also made at 
the camp, whenever needed. 

The Parivar has made arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of fodder 
from Navsari and Jalgaon in 
Maharashtra. 

It is proposed to collect 
about Rs 2.5 lakhs for the pro¬ 
ject and put it on a permanent 
footing. Most of the money 
would come from the Mahavir 
Trust and Rotary and allied 
organisations. 

Vice-Rector of 
U.N. University 


Gujara t U niversity^ Campus 

The Drive-in-Theatre 


The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Ishwarbhai Patel explained the 
project to reporters : “The 
university lelt that it should 
do something to alleviate the 
sufferings of the drought-hit peo¬ 
ple. We offered the land free to 
anyone who would undertake 
sowing operations and also start 
a cattle camp." 

The Sadvichar Parivar, at the 
helm of the farming operations, 
cleared the land of unwanted 
growth and laid two pipelines 
for the supply of water at a 
cost of Rs 30,000. 

The cattle started to arrive 
from the Bhal regions, Dholka, 
Dandhuka, Bhavnagar, Surcn- 
d ran agar and Kutch. By January 
14, 1975, camp had been set up 
with lots of shade, a water 
trough and plenty of grass and 
fodder. 

Mr. Patel recollected: “The 
animals were mostly skin and 
bones when they arrived. 
Many of them had fallen down 
three or four times before they 
reached the camp." 

Today, they looked healthy. 
They are being fed daily on ten 
kg of alfalfa, tliree kg of hay, 
two kg of cattle feed and one 
kg of concentrates. 

The camp is designed to 
accommodate about 400 heads 


PROFESSOR Ichiro Kato, for¬ 
mer President of the University 
of Tokyo and former Chairman 
of the Association of Japanese 
National Universities, was recent¬ 
ly appointed Vice-Rector and 
General Counsel of the newly 
established United Nations Uni¬ 
versity, beginning 1st April. The 
appointment was announced in 
New York in preparation to 
opening the University’s head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo this fall. 

Dr. James M. Hester, the 
Rector of the University, is in 
the process of forming a cabinet 
of outstanding scholars for the 
future guidance of the University. 
“They are to point the University 
on its global task of conceiving 
and administering research and 
training programmes that will 
help, further the high purposes 
of the United Nations Charter,” 
Dr. Hester said. 

Professor Kato will be in 
charge of the administrative and 
legal affairs of the University. 
He will be one of the initial five 
Vice-Rectors in a cabinet that 
will draw from the most eminent 
scholars in all parts of the globe. 
They arc charged with the most 
central concerns of the United 
Nations University, a world-wide 
network of institutes that even¬ 
tually will stretch into every 
continent through its own and 
affiliated institutions. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VWAR: BURLA. 

Advertisement 

No. 12823/1DS. Dated the 21-3-75. 

WANTED 

NAME of the post: Lecturer in Biolo¬ 
gical Sciences: One post. 

Nature of the post: Temporary hut 
likely to be permanent. 

Scale of pay: Rs 400-40-800-50-950 

EventbU Qualifications: 

At least a Second Class Master's 
degree in Biological Sciences, Botany 
or Zoology with 48% marks. 

Desirable Qualification: 

(1) Specialisation in Environmental 
Biology/Cyto - Genetics/Bio - Physics / or 
Physiology and Biochemistry. 

(2) Teaching/Research experience will 
be regarded as additional qualifications. 

The post carries usual dearness allow¬ 
ance as would be sanctioned by the Uni¬ 
versity from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed postal order of Rs. 2/- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Samaipur 
University, Jyoti Vihar, Burla (b) a 
Self addressed envelope (23 cm x 10 cm) 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 21- affix¬ 
ed to it with the words 'APPLICATION 
FORM FOR TEACHING POST IN 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY* supers¬ 
cribed on it. Money order, cheque will 
not be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions in the office of the University at 
University Campus, Jyoti Vihar, Burla, 
Sambalpur (Orissa) is 20.475 The 
candidates will be required to appear 
for an interview before a Selection 
Committee at their own expenses. 

All communications should be add¬ 
ressed to the Registrar by designation 
only. 

Sd}- (B. Misra) 
REGISTRAR 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Advertisement No. 21/(974-75) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
undermentioned posts. The benefit 
of Provident Fund/Pension, Dearness 
Allowance, House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance are ad- 
ratable according to the University 
Rules. The retirement age of the Uni¬ 
versity employees Is 60 years except for 
peats at Serial No. 14 & 21 which is 
38 years. The appointment will be 
made on two years probation on el! per¬ 
manent posts. Higher starting salary 
within toe grade is admissible to specia¬ 


lly qualified and experienced candi¬ 
date. 

Applications should be made on the 
prescribed form which will be sent free 
of cost by the Registrar, Selection Com¬ 
mittee Section, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi-221005, alongwith the 
leaflet of information only on receipt erf 
Rs, 0.40 paise stamped self-addressed 
envelope of 23 cm x 10 cm size. Appli¬ 
cations duly supported by attested copies 
of Certificates in support of educational 
qualifications, experience etc. mentioned 
in the application should be sent along¬ 
with the application foe of Rs 7.50 re¬ 
mitted by Bank Draft/Crossed l.P.O. in 
favour of the Registrar. B.H.U. and be 
addressed to the Registrar, Selection 
Committee Sect km, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi-221005. 

Incomplete applications in any respect 
will not be entertained for consideration. 

M.O, or cheque will not be accepted 
towards application fee. Candidates 
called for interview will be paid Second 
Class Railway fare both ways by the shot- 
test route. No other expenses will be 
paid. The last date for receipt of appli¬ 
cation is 21st April, 1975. 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Professor— Grade: Rs. 1500-60-1800- 
100-2000-125/2-2500. 

Render — Grade: Rs. 1200-50-1300- 
60-1900. 

Lecturer — Grade: Rs. 700-40-M00- 
50-1600. 

Revised Grades. N.P.A., if any, ad¬ 
missible as per rules after receiving 
U.G.C.'s concurrence to Medical Gra¬ 
duates. 

1. Professor of Tuberculosis and Chest 
Diseases—(Ore). 

Qualifications Essential: (1) M.B.B.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2) 
M.D. (Tubreculosis), M.D./M.R.C.P. in 
Medicine with T.D., D.T.D. or D.T.C.D. 

(3) Teaching/Research experience as 
Associate Professor/Reader in Tubercu¬ 
losis for five years in a recognised Medical 
College or Institute. Desirable: Re¬ 
search publication in the standard jour¬ 
nals. 

Protestor of Skin & V.D.—(One). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) M.B.B.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2) 
M.D. (Dermatology & Venerology), 
M.D. (Medicine) with D.V.D., (3) Teac- 
hing/Rescarch experience as Associate 
Professor/Reader in Venerology and 
Dermatology for five years in a recog¬ 
nised Medical College/lnstitutc. De¬ 
sirable: Research publication in stan¬ 
dard journals. 

3. Reader In Epidenriology—(One). 

Qualifications Emmtial: (1) M.B.B.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the M.CL, (2) M.D. (P.S.M.)/Com- 
niuaity Medicine, Speciality Board of 
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Social & Preventive Medicine (U.S-A-)/ 
or P.H. or M.R.C.P. with Social Mcdj. 
cine or M.D. Medicine with D.P.H. (3) 
About 3 years teaching and research 
experience in Epidemiology in a public 
Health Institute or well organised P.S.M. 
Department of a Medical College or 
Training in Epidemiology. Desirable; 

(I) Research publications in Epide¬ 
miology. (2) Experience of Clinical 
Epidemiological work. (3) Diploma 
in Public Health or Clinical Discipline. 

4. Reader In Anaesthesia (One) (Tem¬ 
porary likely to be made permanent,) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) M.B.B.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2) 
M.D./M.S. (Anaesthesiology), F.F.A. 
R.C.S. Speciality Board of Anaesthesio¬ 
logy (U.S.A.), M.D./M.R.C.P./F.RX.P. 
or M.S./F.R.C.S. with D.A., M.R.C.P./ 
F.R.C.S. (with Anaesthesiology as a 
special subject) or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. (3) About three years leaching 
experience as a Lecturer in Anaesthesia 
or allied clinical subjects m a Teaching 
Institution. Desirable: (1) Research ex¬ 
perience and publications in standard 
journals. 

5. Reader in Bask Principles -(One). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A.M.S./ 

A.B.M.S. or an equivalent basic quali¬ 
fication in Indian Medicine recognised 
by the University (2) D.Ay.M. (Basic 
Principles or equivalent Pos!-graduate 
qualification or Ph.D. in Basic Princi¬ 
ples. (3) About three years teaching and 
research experience in the subject in any 
recognised Institution in the capa¬ 
city of Lecture) or equivalent post. 
Desirable: (I) Original contribution 
and research publication in Basic Princi¬ 
ples. (2) Qualification in modern Science 
and Medicine. 

6. Lecturer in Physiology (One) 
Qualifications Essential. (I) M B-B.S. 
Degroe or an equivalent qualiiicntoin re¬ 
cognised by live Medico! Council of 
India. (2) Postgraduate Research Deg¬ 
ree in Physiology i.e. M.D.. M.Sc. Ph.D., 
D.Sc. or M R.C.P. with Physiology as a 
special subject or equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion. (3) About 2 years teaching experi¬ 
ence as Demonstrator in Physiology in a 
Medical College nr any other Institu¬ 
tion. Desirable: (I) Research publica¬ 
tions in the subject. 

7. Lecturer la Forensic Medicine— 
(One). 

Qualifications Essential: (l)M.B.B.S. 
Degree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) M.D. (Forensic Medicine, 
M-D. (Pathology,'M.D* (Med.) with 
Dipknrta in Forensic Medicine, M.R. 
C.P. with Forensic Medicine as a special 
subject, spciality Board r f Path. (U.S.A.) 
or an equivalent qualification. (3) About 
two years teaching experience in the 
Department of Forensic Medicine of a 
recognised Medical College/Medical 
Teaching Institute. Desirable: (1) Re¬ 
search experience and publications in the 
subject. 





8. Lecturer (a MtatjWotogy—(One). 

Qualifications fimtial: (I) M.B.B.S. 

or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India with 
M.D./M.Bc./D.Phil./D.Sc. in Micro¬ 
biology, and about two years teaching 
experience as Demonstrator /Tutor. OR 
Non-medical graduates with Ph.D. or 
D.Sc. in Medical Microbiology & 
about two years teaching experience 
in a recognised Medical Institute (after 
requisite Postgraduate qualifications). 
Desirable: Research experience in the 
field. 

FACULTIES OF SCIENCE AND 
HUMANITIES 

Professor - • Grjde: Rs. 1500-60- 
1800-100-2000-12S /2-2500. 

Reader — Grade . Rs- 1200-50-1300- 
60-1900. 

Lecturer — Grrde Rs. 700-40-1100- 
50-1600 

9. Professor of History (One). 

Qualifications Essential : {1» A Doc¬ 
tor’s Degree of published work of an 
equally high standard. (2) Consistent!) 
good academic record with first or high 
second class |B « > Master's Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign Umvcr,tt>. (3) About ten years 
experience of Post-Doctoral research 
and/or of teaching at a University or a 
College. (4) Ability to guide re&arch of 
a high standard. 

10. Reader in Physics—(Two). 

11. Reader in Botany -(.One). 

12. Reader in Agronomy—(Ore). 

Qualifications (Essential: (l> A Doc¬ 
tor’s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard, (2» consistently 
good academic record with first or high 
second class I.B4-) Masters Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign University. (3» About five years 
experience of Po-i-Doctoral research 
and'or teaching in a University or Col¬ 
lege. (4) Expsne tcc of guiding research, 
(5) Spjvialisa'i H in Soil Perlrl«y/Snil 
Water and Crop-phut rclations/Land 
Kitircii devoInpTiin! Crop production 
and weed control (for post No. 12 — 
Reader in Agronomy only) Desirable: 
(l) Specialisation in Ecology (for post 
No. 11 — Reader in Botany only), (2) 
Experience of planning and coordinat¬ 
ing research and teaching programmes 
and mnaging research, teaching, de¬ 
nt list ration and seed production farms 
(for post No. 1 2 — Reader in Agronomy 
only). 

13. Lecturer In Physics—(Two). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A Doc¬ 
tor’s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard; and (2) Consis¬ 
tently good academic record with first 
or high second class (B-r) Master’s 
Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent degree of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity. 

(Kindly also refer to Note 1 and 2 as 
given below). 

14. Research Assistant (Dept, of Zoo¬ 
logy). 

Salary: Rs. 500 (fixed). 

Qualifications EsmbJIaI: 0) Attest 
Second class M.Sc. Degree in Zo ology 


with cytogenetics, Genetics special pa¬ 
per. Desirable: (1) Three years re¬ 
search experience with publications or 
Ph.D. with publications. 

(Those who have applied in response 
to our previous Advt. No. 20/73-74 
need not apply again). 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer — Grade: Rs. 700-40-1100-50 
1600. 

15. Lecturer in Engineering Mathema¬ 
tics—(Two). 

16. Lecturer in Mathematics—(One). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A Doc¬ 
tor’s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard; and (2) Consis¬ 
tently good academic record with first 
or high second class (B r ) Master's Deg¬ 
ree in the subject or an equivalent deg¬ 
ree of a foreign University. Desirable: 
(I > Specialisation in one of the following 
helds: (j> Modern Algebra, (ii) Opera¬ 
tions Re vouch, (lii) Differential Geomet¬ 
ry and Tensor calculus, (iv) Numerical 
Method, (v) Functional Analysis. 

(Kmdly also refer to Note 1 and 2 
as given below). 

VfAHELA MAHAVIDYALAYA 

(other things being equal preference 
will be given to women candidates) 

Lecturer — Grade : Rs. 700-40-1100- 
50- 1600. 

17. Lecturer in Zoology—(Two). 

18. Lecturer In Chemistry—(One) 

19. lecturer In Chemistry—(Physical) 
(One). 

20. Lecturer in Sociology — (One), 

Qualifications Essential: ft) Doctor's 

Degree or published work of an equally 
high standard; and (2) Consistently 
good academic record with first of high 
second class (B-j-) Master’s Degree 
in the subject or an equivalent degree of 
a foreign University. Desirable: (1) 
Ability to teach both through English 
and Hindi medium. (2) Willingness to 
accept the hostel duties and residence 
in the Girl’s Hostel and charge of co- 
curncular activities. (3) Experience of 
Hostel work & extra curricular activi¬ 
ties. (4 Specialisation in any one of 
the following fields: (i) Genetics, (u) 
Cytology, (iii) Physiology, (iv) Em¬ 
bryology, (for post No. 17 — Lecturer 
in Zoology only). 

(Kindly also refer to Note J and 2 as 
given below). 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

21. Deputy Librarian (Central Lib¬ 
rary) 

Grade. Rs. 700-50-1250 (likely to be 
revised). 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A first or 
second class fl.A./B.Sc./B. Com. Degree 
with first or second class M. Lib. Science 
(Two years course) OR A first or second 
class M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. Degree with 
first or second class B. Lib. Science or 
Diploma in Library Science. (2) About 7 
years experience of working in a respon¬ 
sible professional capacity in a large 
Library. (3) Research experience with 
publications. Desirable: (1) Good aca¬ 
demic career. £») Knowledge of Docu¬ 


mentation and Bibliographic work. (3) 
Working knowledge of one or more fo¬ 
reign languages. 

22. Teacher in Bengali — (One) (Cen¬ 
tral Hindu Boy’s School). 

Grade : Rs. 400-30-640-40-800. 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A second 
class Master’s Degree of an equivalent 
qualification in the subject. (2) Univer¬ 
sity Degree or Diploma in teaching 
(equivalent to Degree). (3) Adequate ex¬ 
perience of teaching the subject in School 
(Higher Secondary class. Desirable: (I) 
Ability to teach both through the me¬ 
dium of Hindi and English, (2) Good 
at extra curricular activities, N.C.C., 
Sports. 

Vofe: The teacher appointed will be 
required to teach any class in the School. 

23- Assistant Teacher in Hindi (Train¬ 
ed Graduate Scale—(One). (Central 
Hindu Boy’s School). 

Grade: Rs. 250-20-450-EB-25-550 

(likely to be revised). 

Qualifications Essential: (I) Attest 
seomd class Bachelor’s Degree with 
Hindi as one of the optional subject. 
(2) University Degree/Diploma in 
teaching. Desirable : (I) Adequate ex¬ 
perience of teaching the subject in a 
College/Secondary classes. (2) Post¬ 
graduate Degree in the subject. (3) Good 
at extra curricular activities, N.C.C. 
Sports and Games. (Those who have 
applied in response to our earlier Advt. 
No. 14/74-75 need not apply again). 

24. Teacher in Primary School (One) 
(Central Hindu Girl’s School). 

Grade: Rs. 165-10-215-15-275-EB-15- 
3S0 (likely to be revised). 

Qualifications Essential: (1) Higher 
Secondary Trained alleast second class. 
Desirable: (1) Trained Graduate second 
class. (2) Capable of teaching all the 
subjects upto Vth class. (3) Good at 
extra-curricular activities. 

(Candidates should apply on plain 
paper with full details alongwith an 
I.P.O. for Re I/- towards application fee. 
No. T.A. is admissible for this post). 

Notes: Applicable for the posts of 
Lectmrs at Item Nos. 13, 15,16,17,18, 
19 and 20 only under the Faculty of 
Science, Institute of Technology and 
Mahila Mahavidyalaya. 

1. Provided that if the Selection Com¬ 
mittee is of the view that the research 
work of a candidate as evident either 
from his thesis or from his published 
work is of a very high standard, it may 
relax any of the qualifications as given 
as essential qualification No. 2. 

2 . Provided further that if a candidate 
possessing a Doctor's Degree or equiva¬ 
lent published work is not available or is 
not considered suitable, a person posses¬ 
sing a consistently good academic re¬ 
cord (due weight being given to M.Phil. 
or equivalent degree or research work 
of quality) may be appointed on the 
condition, that he will nave to obtain a 
Doctor’s Degree or given evidence of 
published work of equivalent high stan¬ 
dard within five years of his appointment, 
failing which he will not be able to cam 
future increments, until he fulfills these 
requirements. 
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tHE university of kashmir, 

SRINAGAR 

Notice 

Applications to reach the undersigned 
on the prescribed forms by April 20, 
1975 are invited for the followng posts:— 

Poet & Grade 

J. Professor in History—Rs. 1100-50* 
1300-60-1600. 

2. Readers in History, Mathematics, 
Physics and Political Science—Rs. 700- 
50-1250. 

3. Senior Fellow in Kashmiri—Rs. 
700-50-1250. 

4. Lecturers in Zoology, Education 
and English—Rs. 400-40-800-EB-50-950. 

Prescribed application forms can be 
hid from this office on a written request 
accompanied by (1) Crossed Postal Or¬ 
der for Rs. 6^(cashable at the Srinagar 
Post Office) in favour of Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Kashmir, Srinagar, and (II) 
curriculum vitae. 

(M.A. Chtshti) 
REGISTRAR. 

No: F. 10/Adv-Posls/Adm. 

The University Campus, 

Hazratbal, Srinagar-6, 

March 20, 1975. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 

Advertisement No. 004 
Admission to Postgraduate Programme 
u Engineering and Science (1975-76 
Session) 

Applications are invited for admission 
to various Postgraduate programmes 
leading to the following degrees: 

(1) DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Ph. D.) in the various departments of 
(Engineering. Science and Humanities 
and Social Sciences. 

(2) MASTER OF TECHNOLOGY 
(M.TECH.) (two-year) in Aeronautical, 
Chemical. Civil, Electrical including 
Electronics, Mechanical and Metallur¬ 
gical Engineering. After admission, a 
student may opt for the available fields 
of specialisation or a general degree in 
an Engineering discipline. 

(3) POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA 
(DIIT) (one-year) in Advanced Aerial 
(Photo Interpretation, Aero Engine De¬ 
sign, Applied Hydrology, Computer 
Science, and Dock and Harbour Engi¬ 
neering. Whereas these programmes are 
meant largely for candidates sponsored 
from industry, govt, and quasi govern¬ 
ment educational organizations, other 
candidates may also be considered in 
special circumstances. 

(4) MASTER OF SCIENCE (M.SC.) 
in Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics 
(two-year), and Applied Geology (three- 
year). 

Following a comprehensive review of 
the various postgraduate programmes, a 
considerable amount of flexibility in¬ 
cluding options for interdisciplinary stu¬ 
dies his been introduced. The details 
will be supplied along with the applica¬ 
tion form. 


Mhtfaasu Qualifications for AteWm 
PhJ>, 

E n gin e eri ng 

A good second class (or equivalent 
grade) M.Tech,/M.E./M.Sc. (Engg.) 
degree OR a first class B.Tech./B.E./ 
B.Sc. (Engg.)/ M.Sc. degree in the app¬ 
ropriate or allied branch of engineering 
or science. 

Science and Humanities 

A good second class (or equivalent 
grade) M.Sc./M.A. degree OR a first 
class B. Tech./B.E./B.Sc. (Engg.) degree 
in the appropriate or allied branch of 
science or engineering or humanities. 

M.TECH. 

A Bachelor's degree KB.Tcch./RE-/ 
B.Sc. (Engg.)] with 55% marks or equi¬ 
valent grade in an appropriate or allied 
branch of engineering. In particular 
some electives in the following depart¬ 
ments are open to graduates from other 
disciplines: 

Aeronautical Engg.: Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical. 

Civil Eng^.: Aeronautical Mechani¬ 
cal. 

Mechanical Engg.: Aeronautical Me¬ 
tallurgical, 

Metallurgical Engg, Chemical, Me¬ 
chanical. 

Candidates with a Master's degree in 
Physics witli Wireless/Eleclronics,'Radio 
Physics are also considered for admission 
to some of the electives in Electrical 
Engineering provided they have at least 
60% mirks at the qualifying examina¬ 
tion. 

D.I.I.T. 

A good Second Class (or equivalent 
grade) B.Tech.B.Sc. (Engg.VM.Sc. 
degree as indicated below:— 

Advanced Aerial Photo Interpretation 

Civil Engg. (or M.Sc. in Applied 
Geology). 

Aero Engine Design 

Bisk degree in engineering or M.Sc. 
degree in an appropriate field. 

Applied Hydrology 

Civil Engg. (or M.Sc. in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Geology/App¬ 
lied Geology, Geophysics, Meteorology, 
Agriculture. 

Computer Science 

Electrical, Electronics, Communica¬ 
tion, Telecommunication (or M.Sc. in 
Physics with Electronics, or any other 
B.E./M.Sc. with sufficient background 
in Electronics and Mathematics). 

Dock & Harbour Engg.: Civil Engg. 

M.Sc. 

A Bachelor's degree in Science or 
Mathematics with at least 55 % marks 
at the qualifying examination as indi¬ 
cated below: 

Applied Geology: 

Geology (Main) and Cheratstry/Ma- 
tboraatics/Physks (Subsidiary). 
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Chemistry 

Chemistry (Main) and Physics (Sub¬ 
sidiary) OR Physics (Main) and Che¬ 
mistry (Subsidiary) OR Chemistry, Ma¬ 
thematics Si Physics. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics (Main) and Physics 
(Subsidiary) OR Chemistry, Mathematics 
& Physics. 

Phytic* 

Physics (Main) and Mathematics 
(Subsidiary); OR Mathematics (Main) 
and Physics (Subsidiary); OR Chemis¬ 
try, Mathematics & Physics. 

CANDIDATES WHO HAVE AP¬ 
PEARED FOR THE CORRESPOND¬ 
ING QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
AND ARE AWAITING RESULTS 
ARE ASO ELIGIBLE TO APPLY. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTES SCHEDULED 
TRIBES WILL BE CONSIDERED 
FOR ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY 
HAVE OBTAINED AT LEAST 50 
PER CENT MARKS (OR EQUIVA¬ 
LENT GRADE) IN THE QUALIFY¬ 
ING EXAMINATION THEY ARE 
ALSO EXEMPTED FROM TUI¬ 
TION FEES. 

Candidates for admission to the M. 
Tech., DllT & \1-Sc. programmes will 
have tfi appear for a written test and 
interview at UT in the thiid week of 
July 1975, at their own expense. 

Candidates called for interview (in 
the third week of July) for research 
scholarship for Ph D Programme will 
be paid a single Second Class fare by the 
shortest route from the place of resi¬ 
dence to the Institute and bock. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Institute provides scholarships to 
all non-sponsored candidates admitted 
to postgraduate programmes (except 
those admitted to M.Sc. programmes, 
for whom the number of scholarships 
is 25% of the number of students ad¬ 
mitted). 

A few Postdoctoral Scholarships arc 
also available. 

Information Brochure and Application 
Forms 

These can be had from the Deputy 
Registrar (Academic by enclosing self- 
addresse stamped (SO paise) envelope 
of size 28x20 cm and superscribed 
"ADMISSION TO Ph.D./M.Tech./ 
DIIT/ M.Sc.” as the case may be. 

Last date of supply of application 
by post—6th June 1975. 

Last date of receipt of completed ap- 
plications—13th Jwe 1975. 

Postal requests for application forms 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duty superscribed 
envelope of the appropriate size or re¬ 
ceived after 6-6-1975 will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

Completed application forms with 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs, 
5.00 payable to UT Bombay, most reach 
the Deputy Registrar (Academic) on or 
before the i3th Swm 1975 . 



PANJAB UNIVERSITY CHANDIGARH 
(Adrertimmt No. 2/75) 

Appticatiofitare invited for the following post* so as to teach the Registrar, 
Paq ab Unhwsity, Chandigarh, by 21+1975 along with postal orders for Rs. 7.50 
for posts at Serial Numbers I to IZ and Rs. 5.00 for posts at Serial Numbers 
13 to 16. 


tab A Pay Scales 

I. Professor of Theoretical Physics ^ Rs. 1100*50-1300-60-1600 

1 Professsor of Inorganic Chemistry (Tempo- plus allowances, 
xaiy). 

y Readers in Inorganic Chemistry (Tempo¬ 
rary). 

4. Reader in Economics Rs. 700-50-1250 plus 

| allowances. 

5. Reader in Pharmacology 

6. Reader in Punjabi (Temporary) 

7. Lecturers in Zoology 

8. Lecturer in Physical Chemistry Rs. 40040-800-50-950 plus 

9. Lecturer in Statistics allowances. 

10. Lecturer in German 

11. Demon&Urator-cum-Programmer (Deptt. of Rs. 350-20-450-25-600 
Economics). 

12. Research Fellows: rs. 350 /- p.m. (fixed) 

Deptt. of Statistics-! 

Deptt. of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies-1 Rs, 400^-p.m. (fixed). 

13. Teaching Assistants: Rs.300-i5-420-20-500 plus 

Chemistry Organic Section-1 

Statistics-1 

Mfcrohtology-2 

14. Research Scholars: Rs. 300/- p.m, (fixed) 

Political Science-t, History-2. Hindi-1, 

Punjabi-!. Microbiology-3, Biophysics-1. 

Zoology-1. Education-1, Sanskrit-2, Statis¬ 
tics-!, Philosophy-1 and Sanskrit-1 at 
V.V.B.I.S. A I.S. Hoshiarpur. 

15. Photomicrographert Botany & Zoology Rs. 225-15-360-20-500 plus 

allowances. 

16. Museum Asshtant/Texidermist Deptt. of Rs. 145-7-180-12-300-15- 

Zoology. 420 plus allowances. 
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Qtnlif Rations: 

1. Professor of Theoretical Physics,In- 
Orgaaic Chemistry: 

(i> A first or second class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject, with bright 
academic record. 

(ii> Either a research degree of docto¬ 
ral standard or published research work 
of high standard in journals of repute. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of 
research or teaching post-graduate 
classes at University or College level. 

I Readers in Inorganic Chemlstry/Eco- 

aomk/Phanniicology/Pnjahl. 

ESSENTIAL 

0) A first or second class Master’s 
degree of an Endian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the relevant subject with 
bright academic record. 

(if) Either a research degree of docto¬ 
ral standard or published research work 
of a high standard in journals of repute. 

(iii) About five years’ experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes at Uni¬ 
versity or a College level. 

DESIRABLE 

(In cate of Readers In Inorganic Chemis¬ 
try) 

(1) Experience of using modem techni¬ 
ques for research in Inorganic Chemis¬ 
try. 


(ii) Experience of guiding research 
both at post-graduate and post-doctoral 
level. 

(in case of Reader in Punjabi) 
Candidates having specialised work 
or study io Punjabi Fiction and/or 
Drama. 

3. Lectur er s in Zoo logy/Physical Chemis¬ 
try 

ESSENTIAL 

A first or second class Master’s d^ree 
of an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity. 

DESIRABLE 

(i) Either a research degree or publish¬ 
ed research work of a good standard. 

(ii) Teaching experience at a Uni¬ 
versity level. 

4. Lecturer in Statistics 
ESSENTIAL 

At least a second class M.A./M.Sc. 
in Statistics or an Indian University or 
M.A./M.SC. Mathematics with PfcuD. in 
Mathematical Statistics or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign University- 
Candidates with Research and/nr teach¬ 
ing experience will be preferred. 

5. Lac t a m la German 

At least second class Master’s degree 
in German or equivalent qualifications of 


a cocognised University or second clam 
Master’s degree in any subject with 1st 
class Advanced Diploma in German. 
Preference will be given to the candidates 
with experience of teaching German lan¬ 
guage and have stayed in the country 
where it is spoken. 

6. Damonsteator-ani-Programmer 
ESSENTIAL: 

Second class M.A, or M.Sc.degree m 
Mathematics with training in Numerical 
Analysis, System Programming and 
Advanced Statistics. 

DESIRABLE 

One year's experience of applied Socio¬ 
economics research involving FORT¬ 
RAN Programming for the I.B.M. 
Computer 1620. Experience in S.P.S. 
and Machine Language Programming 
will be considered an additional qualifi¬ 
cation. 

7. Research Fellows (Departments of 
Statistics & Guru Nanak Sikh Studies) 

First or high second class Master’s 
degree in the subject concerned with 
aptitude for research. Knowledge of 
Fetsian/Urdu/Hindi is desirable in 
case of Research Fellow in Guru Nanak 
Sikh Studies. 

8. Teaching Assistants (Deptts. of 
Qiemistry, Microbiology, Statistics) 

First or second class Master’s degree 
in the subject with bright academic re¬ 
cord. Experience of research is de¬ 
sirable. 

9. Research Scholars 
First or high second class Master's 
degree in the subject concerned with 
aptitude for research. 

Pfeotomfcrojpaplters (Deptfs of 
Zoology & Botany) 

At least Matriculation with consider¬ 
able experience in Photomicrography 
preferably in Biological Sciences. 

11. Museum Asststast/Texidenutst 
(Deptt* of Zoology) 

At least Matriculation. The candi¬ 
dates should be proficient in the pre¬ 
paration of Skeleton; dressing and 
stuffing of animals, mounting, display 
of the skeletons and stuffed animals 
preservation and care of the animals in 
a museum. Other things being equal, 
candidates with high qualifications and/ 
or with a Diploma in Texidermy will be 
given preference. Knowledge of type- 
writing will be considered as an 
additional qualification- 

Persons already in service should 
route their applications through proper 
channel. Incomplete forms and those 
received after the due date will not be 
entertained. Serving employees may, 
however, send thetc applications on the 
prescribed proforma direct to the Univer¬ 
sity. They may route another copy 
through their employers. They will be 
allowed to present themselves for inter¬ 
view on the production of a ‘No Objec¬ 
tion Certificate*. Convassiog in any form 
will disqualify a candidate. 

Application form can be obtained from 
the office of the Finance & Development 
Officer, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
by making a written request accompany¬ 
ing with self-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope of 23 a 10 cma. 
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The many faces of love and care. 


You fly to go places. But flying 
means a lot more. It means going 
in style, in comfort and going with the 
right people. 

That's where the face comes in— 
the face you look upon for love and 
care. The face that speaks your 
language, serves your food, belongs 
to your culture as much as you do. 
The face that understands you so 
completely. The face of our hostess. 

There's something indefinable 
about her. Something you may not 
understand, but feel; something 
you may not demand, but need; 
something you may not praise, but 
be secretly grateful for. Like the times 
when she serves you a perfect Indian 
meaL or gives you an extra pillow, 
a second cup of tea. a perfumed towel, 
Rtays with the children or lights your 


cigarette. Our hostess makes you 
feel loved and cared for like no other 
airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember 
Air-India—your country's airline. 

We know what it means to be 
an Indian, what it takes to make 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CENTRE 
POWAI, BOMBAY-490 070. 

AirartfmKst No. 805 

ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA PROGRAMME (DllT) 
IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN— 1975*76 
SESSION COMMENCING FROM 
JULY-1975. 

APPLICATIONS in the prescribed forms 
are invited for admission to the above 
programme. The programme is of fifteen 
months* duration ana the candidates will 
be required to stay in the Institute's 
hostels. 

Enhance requirements;—A degree in 
Engineering or Architecture with apti¬ 
tude for art. 

Admission is restricted to 10 candi¬ 
dates only. Scholarship of Rs. 400/- 
p.m. is payable to all unsponsored can¬ 
didates admitted to this programme. 

Applications form can be had from 
the Deputy Registrar (Academic), 
Indian Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay-400 076, by enclosing a self- 
addressed stamped (40 paise) envelope 
of si/e 28 x 2Q can and Superscribed 
‘Admission to Industrial Design*. Com¬ 
pleted application with I.P.O. of Rs. 
5/- must reach the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) of the Institute by 13th 
Jane 1975. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notification No. l 

APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts in the 
Faculty of Technology and Engircering, 
Baroda. 

1. Professor of Applied Mechanics 
X Professor of Textile Engineering 
3. Reader in Mechanical Engineering 

Seale: 

Professor: Rs. 1100-5Q-1300-6Q-16GO 
Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250 
Prescribed application form with 
details of qualifications and experience 
will be available from Registrar oa 
payment of Crossed Indian Postal 
Order of Re. 1-00 only. 

The application form alongwhh the 
Crossed lhdun Postal Order of Rs. 
7-50 should reach the Registrar on or 
before 31st May, 1975. 

Candidates, if called for interview, 
will have to come at their own expenses, 

K.A. Amin 
REGISTRAR 

* 

UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 
NOTICE 

APPLICATIONS on prescribed forms 
are invited for the foflowtag posts to 
reach the undersigned on or before May 
31st, 1975 

1. Senior Fellow In Dogri (One 
post) (Rs. 700-1250). 


2. Reader in Chemistry (Ore pest) 
(Rs. 700-1220). 

3. Lecturers in Law (Three Posts) 
(Rs. 400-950). 

For foil details ard presented appli¬ 
cation forms please apply by serdJrg a 
self addressed nwelcpe cf Jl” x 5” 
size fcearirg post?l slurps cf worth Rs. 
1.50 paise ajcrgwitha crossed pcstrl 
order for Re. i/- drawn in favour cf the 
Registrar, University cf Jj n mu, Jrnrru 
(TawiJ-iSCCOi, cashable at jfairmu pot 
effice. 

K.K. Gupta 
REGISTRAR 


PUNJABRAO KRISHI 
VIDYAPEETH, 

P.O. KR1SHENAGAR, AKOLA. 
(MAHARASHTRA STATE) 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. BBK/0|7S<1) 

APPLICATIONS in presented Fcrm are 
invited cn cr tefere 31-5-1975 fer the 
post of Professcr cf Nirtsculfue in the 
pay scale of Rs. HCC-50-l3CC-fM((C.- 

2. QUALIFICATIONS : 

Essential 

(A) (i) Bachelor's digitc in Agricul¬ 
ture of this University cr of any other 
University/'Institute rccc^rind as 
such by this University as equivalent 
thereto. 

AND 

(«) Master’s degree .in Agriculture 
(in Horticulture) of this Unncrsiiy c r a 
degree or diploma of ar y other Univcr- 

sity/lnstitute rtccgniuaa&iuhb) this 
University as equivalent thereto. 

AND 

(iti) At least five years’ experience of 
teaching and/or research ard,or exten¬ 
sion education after pest grrduaiicn in 
the field of Horticulture as evidenced by 
published results m scientific jcurrals 
of repute ard an outstardirg record of 
service. 

AND 

(iV) In addition, at least five years 
experience after post-graduation, of 
guiding, supervision, organisation and 
co-ordination of teachirg, and/or re¬ 
search and/or extension t ducat it n in a 
responsible capacity in a College, lrsli- 
tute. Research Station and/or Organi¬ 
sation. 

OR 

(JB) 0) Bachelors degree in Agricul¬ 
ture of this University or of any other 
University/Institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto; 

AND 

(it) Master's degree in Agriculture (in 
Horticulture) of this University or a 
deg ree or diploma of any other Univer¬ 
sity/Institute recognised as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto; 

AND 

(i iiS) Doctorate in any of the branches 
basic to Agriculture, 

AND 

(iv) At least five year’s experience 
after doctorate, of guiding, super¬ 


vision, organisation and co-ordir&tion 
of leaching and/or research and/or 
extension education in a College, Insti¬ 
tution, Research Station artfyor Organi¬ 
sation. 


Desirable: 

(/) Doctorate in any of the branches 
basic to Agriculture. 

(iO Experience of Post Graduate 
teaching. 

(ii/) Familiarity with the modem 
concepts of organisation and co-ordi¬ 
nation of leaching research and exten¬ 
sion education activities in Agricul¬ 
ture. 


3. Application Forms can be obtain¬ 
ed from the Assistant Registrar (Estab¬ 
lishment) Punjabrao Knshi-Vidyrpcciti, 
P.O. Krishinagar, Akola Disl. A kola, 
Maharashtra on payment of an amount 
of Rs. Two (Rs. 2(~) as an application 
Form Fee. Requests for a form be 
trade separately ard should be acccm- 
panied by a self-addic^cd envelope of 
the size of at least 23 tins x 10 ims 
bearing postage stamps worth 45 raise. 
Applications m the prescribed forms 
complete in all respects together with an 
amount of Rupees Eight (Rs. 8M as 
registration fee should rcrih the Regis¬ 
trar, punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeih, P.O. 
Kri&hmagar, District Akola, Maha¬ 
rashtra on or before the 31-5-1975, 
Applications from abroad, ctmplcic in 
all respects and in the prescribed foim 
together with an amount of Rupeev 
Eight or an amount equivalent thereto 
in foreign currcrcy as rcgisiratun |ia 
should reach the Registrar of this Uni¬ 
versity on or before 16-6-1975. Fo¬ 
ment of all fees must necessarily be 
made through eroded Indian Postal 
Order payable lo the Coinptndler Pm- 
jabraa Krishi Vufyapeetft, PX). AV/.\/u- 
nagar, Akola (Maharashtra}. Irani- 
pktc applications ard those icvoud 
after the presuited date si all rot be 
considered and no c or rearer dr ric 
thereon will be cntcitaired. 

4. Card/dates already in service ot 
Central/State Govt, or ary organnutkn 
and those in the service of this Univer¬ 
sity should necessarily ;:rply tin c ugh 
proper charrei forwardirg an advance 
copy to the undersigned; the advance 
copy should reach him on or before 
the aforesaid prescribed date. 

5. If considered necessary by the 

University the candidates shall have to 
appear for personal interview in this 
University’s office at Akola at the candi¬ 
date’s own cost. In the event of a large 
number of applications bring received 
in response to this advertisement, to 
avoid inconvenience to all concerned, 
at the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor, 
those candidates with superior academic 
qualifications may only be invited for 
interview even though others not invited 
for interview might be satisfying the 
p rescribed minimum Qualifications. 
KRXSHINAGAR, SJP.Kokale 

Akola, REGISTRAR 

Dated: 17th April, 1975 
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Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reviews are individual and do not 
necessarily reflect the policies of the 
Association . 


AIU Golden Jubilee 

President Ahmed’s 
inaugural address 

Inaugurating the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of 
the Association of Indian Universities, Shri Fakhrud- 
din AH Ahmed, President of India, said: Fifty years is 
a long period in the history of any organisation and 
you may look back with satisfaction on your achieve¬ 
ments during this period. I am happy to know that 
two of my distinguished predecessors. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and Dr. Zakir Hussain, were intimately asso¬ 
ciated with your work. On this happy occasion, I con¬ 
vey my felicitations to the President and members of 
the Association of Indian Universities and wish the 
organisation greater success in the years to come. 

This is no doubt an occasion for rejoicing but it is 
also an occasion for calm reflection about the role of 
universities in our national life. I would like to take 
this opportunity to share with you a few thoughts on 
this important subject. I believe we have some of the 
largest universities in the world in terms of the num¬ 
ber of students studying in them. But I am not sure if 
this is a distinction to feel proud about. There is no 
absolute rule with regard to the size of a university. 
It can be as small as a few hundred students. The only 
yardstick that one can reasonably apply is to say that 
the size of the university should be functional. It 
should not be so small as to give a feeling of isolation 
to those who are studying or teaching there. Nor 
should it be so large that those connected with it do 
not feel that they belong to a community, the acade¬ 
mic community. 

In our situation we have permitted some of our 
universities to grow so large in size that, I am sorry to 
say, not each one of them is fully functional. They 
cannot successfully carry out their most important 
basic function, namely, instruction and assessment. 
Assessment is necessary partly for reasons of certifica¬ 
tion but also to ensure that instruction is being im¬ 
parted successfully. While the job of imparting inst¬ 
ruction is done in the classrooms and laboratories and 
is, on the whole, being handled satisfactorily, in re¬ 
gard to assessment there are some problems. The 
number of students required to be handled for assess¬ 
ment runs into hundreds of thousands. This is what is 
making the functioning of universities difficult. Ac¬ 
cording to our system of assessment which has evolved 
over the decades, large numbers are unsuitable for the 
kind of examinations we hold. I would suggest that the 
larger universities should organise their affairs in such 
a manner that without creating a new plethora of uni¬ 
versities, which perhaps the country cannot afford m 
its present economic situation, they might create units 
or sub-units or councils or campuses, so that such one 
of them becomes more functional. 

(<Continued on page 9) 
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Role in agricultural & rural 

development 

DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN 


AGRICULTURAL Universities have a well- 
defined mission, since they aim to conduct researh 
and impart training of a kind which will lead to the 
strengthening of the ecological, educational and 
social infrastructure essential for higher as well as 
sustained productivity of land and water. Relevance 
and excellence should be the twin yardsticks of 
academic and research programmes, with learning 
by doing as the major educational instrument. The 
course-credit system imparts sufficient flexibility 
for helping the student to overcome the handicaps 
that may arise from his or her earlier educational 
background or from being a first generation learner 
and to equip him/her to fulfil aspirations for the 
future. 

In 1971, the age composition of our population 
structure was as follows: 

42% under the age of 15, 55% in the age group 
15-64 and 3% 65 or older. People in the 15 to 64 
age group are those predominantly contributing to 
the agriculture of today, while those under 15 
comprising 42% of the total population will in¬ 
fluence the agriculture of tomorrow. Another 
important factor in agricultural transformation is 
the training and education of women. Women 
play a leading role in many agricultural operations 
and in certain areas like hilly regions, they are in 
charge of much of the agricultural operations. 
They also handle most of the post-harvest opera¬ 
tions in the villages. Nevertheless, neither the 
enrolment of women in Agricultural Universities 
nor the courses in Home Science colleges reflect 
the pivotal position of women’s education in rural 
development. According to data cited in the report 
of the committee on the Status of Women in 
India, the enrolment of women in Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science at the University level was as 
follows : 


Agricultural Universities will thus have to take 
note of their obligations in the education of the 
rural youth and women, if they are to achieve 
their avowed purpose of transforming the rural 
economy through changes in forming systems based 
on sound principles of ecology and economics. 

1 shall first deal with research policies and 
priorities and then give my views on adapting the 
educational system to the purpose of generating the 
requisite degrees of relevance and self-confidence 
in the students. 

TAILORING RESEARCH POLICIES TO 
MACH DEVELOPMENTAL GOALS 

The major goals of agricultural and rural 
development are: (a) improvement in per capita 
food availability and nutrition; (b) increased in¬ 
come and purchasing power particularly among 
those living in absolute poverty; (c) greater op¬ 
portunities for gainful employment and (d) increased 
export earnings from both traditional and non- 
traditional items. Research policies will naturally 
have to be tailored to achieve these goals of more 
food, more jobs, more income and more export 
earnings. 

In our country, more and more food will have 
to be produced in the future from less and less 
land. In other words, the pathway of agricultural 
advance chosen has to be by and large productivity 
improvement. Where water is available and tem¬ 
perature conditions permit, production per unit 
area can also be improved through an increased 
intensity of cropping, i.e., through multiple crop¬ 
ping. Stability of production is as bnportant as 
improving total production . This would imply in¬ 
creased attention to extending Irrigation facilities 
wherever possible and to improved methods of 
water harvesting and utilisation in rainfed areas. 


Agriculture 
Veterinary Science 


1950-51 1970-71 


Total 

No. of 
women 

Percentage 
of women 

Total 

No. of 
women 

Percentage 
of women 

4744 

8 

0.17 

43,352 

169 

0.4 

1100 

5 

0.45 

6,222 

44 

0.7 




In general, the atm should be to maximise the 
ecological strengths of a region for agricultural 
production and minimise or eliminate the ecological 
handicaps. 

Historically, increased income has accrued to 
people in developed countries through a gradual 
withdrawal oflabour from routine operations of far¬ 
ming and their deplyoment in more industrial 
pursuits. Industrial growth in Europe and North 
America has, however, been based on the techno¬ 
logy of mass production and hence has become over 
the years increasingly labour displacing, heavily 
demanding of non-renewable sources of energy and 
often ecologically harmful. This mode of develop¬ 
ment is hence not relevant to our country where 
the population density in most regions is high and 
employment opportunities are poor. Under such 
circumstances, the diversification of labour use and 
linking the farm and factory in a symbiotic manner 
will have to be done through techniques based on 
the concept of production by masses. The techno¬ 
logy of production by masses should not mean 
wastefully labour extensive practices (almost equi¬ 
valent to doles) but should involve productively 
labour intensive techniques , since only an improve¬ 
ment in per capita productivity will lead to an en¬ 
hancement in real income. 

Above all, even if production and productivity 
go up, is it possible to ensure that the economic 
conditions of the poorer sections of the rural com¬ 
munity improve? Research policies obviously may 
not at first sight appear to have any relationship 
with this broader social goal of growth with distri¬ 
butive justice. However, the question must still be 
asked both while developing and releasing new 
technology whether the technology has in-built seeds 
of discrimination with regard to its relevance to 
small and marginal farmers. If the technology is 
established to be neutral with regard to the size 
of the farm holdings, agricultural economists and 
social scientists have still the obligation to point 
out dearly the packages of services (such as supply 
of seeds, fertiliser, credit, knowledge) and of public 
policies (such as pricing, marketing, insurance and 
land reform) which arc essential for all farmers, 
irrespective of their economic status, to benefit from 
the technological package. 

To summarise, research policies in our Agricul¬ 
tural Universities should by and large lay stress on 
aspects such as the following: 

(a) improvement in the productivity of crops 
and farm animals without detriment to the 
long term production potential of the 
agro-ecological region served by the Univer¬ 
sity; 

(b) developing productively labour intensive 
technologies which can help to optimise the 
benefits from critical limiting factors such 
as land and water, diversify labour use and 
promote the growth of rural agro-industrial 
complexes; 


(c) ensuring that the technology is neutral in 
relation to the feasiblity of its adoption 
by farmers with different sizes of farm 
holdings; 

(d) prescribing the packages of services and 
public policies needed to enable farmers 
from taking to the technological pack¬ 
age; 

(e) ensuring that a nutritional dimension is 
added to agricultural growth both through 
appropriate crop-planning and post-harvest 
technology; and 

(f) strengthening the ecological infrastructure 
necessary for sustained agricultural advance 
and generating the necessary social infra¬ 
structure for group or community action in 
appropriate areas. 

RESEARCH PHILOSOPHY 

Having said that what we need urgently is a low 
cost, low risk, labour intensive and ecologically 
beneficial technology, the question arises as to how 
research policies can be geared to meet this goal. 
Compounding the difficulties faced in the past is 
the new awareness that any technology based on 
an increasing consumption of non-renewable sources 
of energy will ultimately be self-defeating. This 
has led to renewed emphasis on recycling techni¬ 
ques. Recycling is only a modern jargon for an 
old way of life based on the conservation of all 
natural resources, avoidance of waste and the adop¬ 
tion of compatible aquatic and terrestrial production 
systems. Fortunately, in any country the pre¬ 
dominant forms of energy are still^what are classi¬ 
fied as “ non-commercial'* sources of energy. In 
the light of this trend, it would be useful to ask 
and answer some basic questions concerning the 
relevance of the high yield technology developed 
during the nineteen sixties in the present day con¬ 
text. 

RESEARCH PRIORITIES 

(a) High-yielding Varieties: High-yielding varie¬ 
ties of wheat and rice are capable of giving high 
yield not only because they respond to the appli¬ 
cation of fertilizer and water, but also because they 
have the capacity to parti lion the total dry matter 
produced in a manner favourable to man (i. e., 
they have a better harvest index). Therefore , the 
relevance of such strains has increased with the 
increase in the cost of fertilisers as well as the rela¬ 
tive shortage in their availability . Research pro¬ 
grammes should continue vigorously to breed varie¬ 
ties which are efficient in the utilisation of nut¬ 
rients and other inputs and at the same time which 
have resistance to import pests and diseases. In 
particular, testing in “hot spot” locations for pests 
and diseases should be intensified. 

(b) Nutrient Supply: More research should be 
done on increasing the efficiency of fertilizer use. 
In tropical soils under monsoon conditions, leaching 
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losses may be high. Suitable nitrification inhibitors 
may have to be developed. Also, integrated nutrient 
supply techniques involving an appropriate com¬ 
bination of organic manures, biological nitrogen 
fixation and chemical fertilizers will have to be 
standardised for every major forming system. The 
conservation and use of all organic wastes as 
manure would be facilitated by the development of 
a rural fuel supply policy, particularly for landless 
peasants and small farmers, who cannot set up their 
own bio-gas plants. Once some basic knowledge 
on integrated nutrient supply systems has been 
developed, whole village operational research pro¬ 
jects can be initiated to test the research hypothe¬ 
ses as well as to popularise the new approaches, 

(c) Integrated Pest Control and Management: 
Integrated pest control procedures based on ad¬ 
mixtures of chemical, biological, genetic, agronomic 
and other methods of control should be developed 
and tested in major crops. Some knowledge is 
already available with regard to major pests of 
crops like cotton and sugarcane. These can be 
tested on a larger scale for identifying the opera¬ 
tional problems in ensuring their success. A high- 
yield environment involving dense plant populations 
and adequate nutrition and water supply is also 
generally conducive to the growth of pests and 
pathogens. Hence, plant protection research should 
receieve as much attention as the other aspects of 
the production system. 

(d) Water Management and Conservation: 
Water management research, including the stan¬ 
dardisation of water harvesting and economic 
utilisation procedures under semi-arid and arid 
conditions should receive the highest priority. 
Methods of efficient management of watersheds will 
have to be standardised under different rainfal 
conditions. All losses including those in the deli¬ 
very systems, of irrigation projects should be mini¬ 
mised. More research is needed on the construc¬ 
tion of simple, low-cost tube wells, such as the 
bamboo tube well developed by a farmer in Bihar. 

(e) Alternative cropping strategies and crop 
life saving research: In order to ensure that a 
farmer does not suffer a total loss of crops during 
aberrant weather, alternative cropping strategies and 
crop life saving techniques need to be standardised 
for different weather probabilities. Such research 
strategies will have to be backed up by appropriate 
reserves of seeds. For example, if it is too late to 
sow groundnut, sunflower or safflower could be 
tried. If it is too late for Sorghum, pearl millet could 
be grown. Runn-off water collection in farm ponds 
would help in giving a crop like—saving irrigation 
when the rains fail towards the latter part of the 
season. 

(f) Post harvest Technology: The entire area 
of harvesting, threshing, winnowing, processing and 
storage needs much more attention. Since these 
operations are often largely in the hands of rural 


women, appropriate training’programmes for women 
should be initiated. Home Science Colleges should 
also lay great stress on post-harvest technology. 

(g) Agricultural Engineering: This area of 
research including the design of more efficient 
implements has received comparatively less atten¬ 
tion in developing countries. Depending on condi¬ 
tions, the stress could be on the more efficient 
conversion of human and animal energy and 
removal of drudgery and not on labour displacing 
technology. Research on sources of energy parti¬ 
cularly the use of solar energy, needs to be greatly 
stepped up, since adequate energy for agriculture is 
likely to prove a major limiting factor. 

(h) Labour intensive technologies: The develop¬ 
ment of hybrid cotton is an excellent example of 
labour intensive technology, since this involves 
hand emascualtion and pollination of flowers. We 
should encourage such innovative research, although 
countries where labour is scarce and wages arc 
high might not have regarded them worthwhile. 

(i) Garden Land Cropping systems: More 
research on scientific garden land cropp.ng systems, 
leading to the identification of co-operating inter¬ 
crops should be done. For example, coconut, 
cacao and pineapple have been found to constitute 
a compatible cropping system in parts of Kerala 
and Karnataka. More work of this kind in 
plantation crops and also in forest canopies is 
needed. 

(j) Animal Production Systems: Genetic im¬ 
provement, health care, nutrition and processing and 
marketing should all receive co-incident attention. 
Adequate nutrition is a great limiting factor and 
much research is needed on fodder and forage 
grasses and legumes and on sylvi-pastoral systems 
in waste or marginal land. Non-conventional 
sources of nutrition also need to be Upped. 

(k) Fish production: Here, research should 
increasingly lay stress on culture fishers including 
inland aquaculture and mariculturc. Culture and 
capture fisheries, if properly blended, could increase 
the income of fishing families and reduce under¬ 
employment. Techniques like composite fish 
culture and the culture of mussels need to be stan¬ 
dardised. 

The above are just illustrative examples of some 
of the research priorities which are relevant in to¬ 
day's context. The situation in the agricultural 
world is always dynamic and a research system 
should be capable of constantly re-appraising 
prioritiesand approaches. 

RESEARCH POLICIES AND SOCIAL GOALS 

Economic growth with social justice is now a 
widely accepted political goal. Can this goal be 
achieved only through fiscal and legislative mea¬ 
sures or is there also scope for research policies 
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being shaped towards assisting the attainment of 
this goal? There is obviously a limit to what can 
be achieved through technology alone without 
appropriate institutional reform and back-up. 
This does not mean that a deliberate bias cannot 
be introduced in technological development, which 
can promote the betterment of the poorer sections 
of the rural community. The introduction of such 
a “social audit** concept in the testing and popu¬ 
larisation of technology would ensure that the 
technology is appropriate to a particular socio¬ 
economic milieu. The indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research is initiating with the help of our 
Agricultural Universities and Research Institutes a 
series of operational research projects designed 
to introduce new land and water the plans m entire 
vi Uages based on principles of ecology and eco¬ 
nomics. In these projects, an attempt is being 
made to select preferentially technological approac¬ 
hes which can result in improving the per capita 
income of families presently below the poverty line 
and in enlarging opportunities for gainful employ¬ 
ment. Preliminary exercises have indicated that 
the introduction of such concepts at the planning 
level may assist in improving the relevance of a 
research programme to a specific socio-economic 
and agro-ecological milieu. 

A nujor aim of national research policies should 
be the preparation of periodic agricultural balance 
sheets, indicating the major assets and liabilities 
Soil is a resource where no depreciation can be 
allowed. The maintenance of soil and water pro- 
ducivity would require community action and 
appropriate Government assistance and cohlrol. We 
should in this connection review the impact of 
legislative measures like the Sri Lanka Agricultu¬ 
ral Productivity Law No. 2 of 197Z 

RURAL SERVICE 

The problems we have to face and solve if our 
agriculture is to move forward at the pace which 
our food and general economy requires have been 
often stated and discussed. It is also clear that 
only through education at different levels can 
knowledge on the new agricultural technology be 
effectively converted into production results. 
The educational programme of the Agricultural 
Universities therefore assumes great importance. 

I am aware that our Agricultural Universities have 
been making continuous efforts to improve the 
effectiveness of their teaching and training pro¬ 
grammes. However, in applied fields like agricul¬ 
ture, an intimate contact with field and weather 
problem* and with plants, soil and farm animals 
is absolutely essential both for practising farming 
as a profession and for making research contribu¬ 
tions of applied value. It is in this connection that 
I would request the Convention to consider the 
question of introducing one year of rural service 
just prior to the final year of the B. Sc. (Ag) or 
B. V. Sc, or B. Sc. (Fisheries) course. Often it is 
suggested that any practical training that may be 


prescribed should be after the completion of all 
the other requirements for the award of the degree. 
I personally do not share this view since I believe 
that a return to the University after a period of 
field experience would help to round-off the edu¬ 
cational training of the student. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity will provide students with an opportunity 
both to test the value and relevance of tbe knowled¬ 
ge already gained at the University at the field level 
and to come back to the Professors with a set of 

questions which might arise in their minds as a 
result of practical experience. 

It may be asked whether there could be meaning¬ 
ful facilities for acquiring practical experience at 
the village level. It is necessary that the period of 
practical service is carefully planned and does not 
degenerate into a mere procedural requirement. 
Fortunately, there are various projects such as the 
Operational Research Projects and Krishi Vigyan 
Kendras to be operated by our Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities, the Work Experience Project in schools 
proposed by the Education Departments and 
various development projeots such as the drought- 
prone areos programme, tribal area development pro¬ 
gramme, small and marginal farmer i development 
programmes and others where the student can work 
as an active member of the project. There are also 
Slate Farms and Slate Seed Production Agencies 
where students could find ample opportunities to 
gather practical experience and also earn while 
learning. In Animal Husbandry and Fisheries also, 
there are several development projects sponsored by 
the States and the Central Governments where 
students could be fitted in a mutually beneficial 
manner. The greatest opportunity would be in 
contributing towards the organisation of meaningful 
work experience projects in village schools and in 
the building up of the ecological infrastructure 
for agricultural growth. Once the principle is 
accepted, details could be worked-out according 
to different agro-ecological and socio-economic 
conditions. The ideal method of organising such 
a programme could be the assignment of a cluster 
of three to four students comprising both agri¬ 
cultural and veterinary students and where appro¬ 
priate, fisheries students, so that they can work 
together and bring about an integrated approach 
to land and water use planning serious consi¬ 
deration be given to this suggestion, since 
as an innovative institution, the agricultural uni¬ 
versity should give a lead in dispelling the current 
gloom on the educational scene in our country. 
More criticism that the educational programmes 
have become irrelevant m the context of today's 
needs will not take us anywhere. It is m our 
hands to shape the system according to require¬ 
ments of today. # 


This is the text of the paper presented by the author. 
Dr. Swaminathan of Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
at the 6th Convention of Indian Agricultural Universities 
Association. 
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Translating 
marks 
into grades 

A. EDWIN HARPER JR 


WHEN converting marks into grades, or vice 
versa, it must be remembered that the two systems 
are based on different assumptions . Marks purport 
to be based on “absolute” standards, (Research, how¬ 
ever, has repeatedly shown that they do not do what 
they claim to do.) Grades, on the other hand, are- 
“relative”. They show the relationship of a student 
to a normal group of students on an examination 
of normal difficulty. 

Contrary to the assumption that they are‘"ab¬ 
solute”, marks in India, are affected by the sub¬ 
ject examined, the university where it is examined, 
and the difficulty of the examination. At a parti¬ 
cular university a mark of 75, for example, may 
mean “Outstanding” if it is awarded to a student in 
English, “Very Good” if awarded in Biology, but 
only‘‘Good” if it is in Mathematics. Furthermore, 
the highest marks awarded are much lower in some 
universities than in others, regardless of the ability 
of the students. And a student who sits for a 
difficult examination will get a lower mark than he 
would in an easy examination, in the same 
subject. 

Grades, on the other hand, are not supposed to 
be affected by all these factors. They are based on 
the ranking of the students in a typical group. The 
meanings of grades should remain the same, re¬ 
gardless of the subject or the difficulty of the 
examination. (In some universities, unfortunately, 
this has not been so. Instead of a relative 
grading system, they f-ave equated “grades” 
with “marks” in a rigid fashion. This is a parody 
of the grading system, in which all the faults of 


the “absolute” marking system have been preserved 
Obviously this parody has been doomed to failure.) 
Grades should invariably show the position of each 
student in the group in which he was tested (or in 
an average group in his university). Thus they 
maintain a constant meaning from subject to sub¬ 
ject. Also, a student will get the same grade in a 
hard examination as he would in an easy examina¬ 
tion. in the same subject. Extensive research, in 
India as will as abroad, has shown that examiners 
realty do not know how difficult questions, or ex¬ 
aminations, actually are. (Hence the frequent de¬ 
mands for re-examination, when marks are too 
low.) Therefore, the fact that the grading system 
automatically adjusts for the difficulty of the ex¬ 
amination. means that students will neither be un¬ 
fairly penalized if the examination happens, by 
chance, to be unusually stiff—nor will they be im¬ 
properly rewarded just because the examination 
happens to be too easy. 

To sum up, a student's mark reflects not only his 
ability, but also the system of marking used in that 
particular subject, the conveniions of the university 
as to what the highest mark should be in a particu¬ 
lar subject, the difficulty or easiness of the examina¬ 
tion paper, and even the \anation in standards 
from examiner to examiner. A student's grade, on 
the other hand, is determined only by his ability in 
the subject in relationship to the range of ability in 
an average or typical group in his university. 

It should be evident from the above that, since 
the marking and grading systems are based on 
different assumptions, marks cannot be changed 
into grades by any simple, rigid formula. In 
English, a mark of 80 is given only to a very out¬ 
standing student. and therefore means a grade of A. 
In mathematics the same mark, 80. is given to 
students of much lower ability, and therefore means 
a grade of B. 

The ab.^ve statement gives a clue to the simplest 
method for translating marks into grades, Take 
the top mark usually awarded in the subject and 
university under consideration and award it an A. 
Take the pass mark for the subject and university 
under considerat»on, and award it a D. Award all 
fail marks an E or an F. Distribute the remain¬ 
ing marks accordingly. 

For example, suppose the pass mark is 40. and 
the highest mark ever awarded in the subject under 
consideration is 95 out of 100 Thus 56 marks (40 
through 95 inclusive) must be divided among four 
grades (A,B,C,D). This means that there are 14 
marks for each grade, in a subject in which the 
highest mark actually awarded is 95%. 

Similarly, if the highest mark is 80, then 41 
marks(40 through 80 inclusive) arc divided among 
the four grades Each grade includes 10.25 marks. 
D starts at 40. C starts at 50 25, which we ground 
down to 50. B starts at 60.5. which we round up 
to 61. A starts at 70 75, which we round up to 71. 
Table I illustrates this. This table is, as can be seen, 
for examining bodies where the pass marks are 40, 
and the maximum marks are 100. If the pass marks 
are 33, or 50, or (as in Ihe U.S.A.) 70% or 75%, 
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diffetent tables will have to be constructed. Simi¬ 
larly, if marks are awarded out of 80, or out 150, 
different tables will have to be constructed. Note 
that the first column in the table is NOT for ex¬ 
aminations in which maximum marks are 80. it is 
for subjects in which maximum marks are 100, but 
80 is the highest ever awarded in practice. 

Table I 

Translating “Marks out of 100” into “Grades’* 

Marks in subject in which highest 
marks obtained are 


Grades 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E or F 


80 85 90 95 100 


71-80 

61-70 

50-60 

40-49 

0-39 


74-85 

63-73 

51-62 

40-50 

0-39 


78-90 

65-77 

53-64 

40-52 

0-39 


82-95 

68-81 

54-67 

40-53 

0-39 


85-100 

70-84 

55-69 

40-54 

0-39 


Finally, note that the Table is for converting 
marks to grades. If grades arc to be converted to 
marks, then the marks awarded to each grade 
should be the average mark for that grade, 
which is the middle mark of the range. For example, 
a C in a subject whose highest mark is 85 out of 
100 would be awarded a mark of 57. (Half-marks 
should be rounded upward, as per usual practice.) 
The number of times a student's “true” mark is 
below the average for the grade will tend to balance 
out against the number of times it is above average 
for the grade, so that the final Grade Point Average 
(which can be calculated to two decimal places to 
provide a wide differentiation among students) will 
tend to be reasonably accurate. 

A student with a grade of B sometimes objects 
saying,“If my raw score had been one more point, 

I would have been awarded an A. This is not fair.” 
The student has a point; but the point is equally 
relevant to “marks”, since we know that a student 
with a “true’* mark of 50 has a 25% chance of 
being awarded 45 marks or lower (and a 25% 
chance of 55 or higher), due to errors of measure¬ 
ment. (See the UGC's Examination Reform : A Plan 
of Action.). If it is felt that a finer differentiation 
is needed in the grading system, then students near 
the borderline between two grades may be awarded 
both of them. Thus a grade of BC may be used 
for the bottom one-quarter of the B*s, and the top 
one-quarter of the C range. This means that the 
student’s “true” grade (which cannot be known, be¬ 
cause all measurement is inaccurate) may be a C or 
it may be a B. Similarly, AB, CD, and DE may 
be used for borderline cases. The marks near the 
top of the A range may be awarded an A-f- to in¬ 
dicate “very outstanding’*. In calculating Grade 
Point Average (on which divisions or classes, prizes, 
etc. are based) if B and A count as 4 and 5 res¬ 
pectively, then AB is 4.5, and A-j- is 5.5. GPA can 
then be calculated to two decimal places, 0 


(Continued from page 3) 

The other two functions which are also important 
are the discovery of knowledge and making it known to 
the community not only through the classroom but 
also through other non-formal channels. In regard to 
both these functions, some work is being done in our 
Universities but there is scope for much more. Our. 
scientists within the universities have, over the years,. 
given a fairly good account of themselves. Yet the 
fact remains that their full potential has not been rea¬ 
ched. Now that the Science and Technology Plan is 
being dovetailed into the whole process of planning, 
i I have every hope that the scientific and intellectual 
! community would rise to the challenges and discharge 
■ the function it is expected to perform. In addition 
j to the discovery of new knowledge, it is equally im- 
i protant that the Universities should bring the fruits of 
. that knowledge to the community. It is understand- 
• able that not many Universities have done much work 
in this direction. Their attention so far has been con¬ 
fined mainly to the twin functions of discovering know¬ 
ledge and imparting it to students and they have only 
now begun to extend it to the community at large. 
With the emphasis now shifting on non-formal educa¬ 
tion. there are enormous possibilities for the univer¬ 
sities to play a pioneering role in what has now come 
to be called’ continuing education*. Continuing edu¬ 
cation is as much a function of the universities as of 
any other institutions which might be credited by the 
States or through voluntary effort. Indeed I am pre¬ 
pared to go so far as to say that some of the problems 
with which the universities are faced today would 
to a certain extent get resolved if they were to involve 
themselves with the community. TTie university exists 
to discover and advance knowledge and also serve the 
community. 

The third thing that I wish to propose for your 
consideration is that we ought to give more attention 
to the social and emotional needs of our students. 
Expansion in recent decades has been so fast that it 
has not been possible for the educational authorities 
everywhere to meet the social needs of our students. 

I want our students to get involved in the life of 
the commuriity in as many ways as possible. Indeed 
1 want them to be active within the college as well 
as outside it. Within the college, apart from sports 
and games, there can be several other activities. The 
more we can involve our students in them the more 
we will help them to cooperate with one another, to 
imbibe the team spirit, to take initiative and learn 
the various skills that go with leadership. Even if 
this objective seems rather ambitious, I am optimistic 
about our young people and I would like you who 
are in charge of the youth of the country to do your 
best to see that they are enabled to develop and grow. 

IF we can do this effectively, I have no doubt in my 
mind that we would help our young people to be 
mentally alert, emotionally balanced and socially 
committed. 

At the end, Shri Fakhruddin AJi Ahmed, President 
of India wished the Association of Indian Universities 
many more years of active and fruitful work. % 
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{BITS Experiment | 

Teaching of Economics 

DR. R. K. SINHA 


THAT Economics is a Social Science neither needs 
emphasis nor can be contradicted. But now many 
are prepared to accept that Economics is a beha¬ 
vioural Science, that it is a sub-systems or supra 
systems. In theory, perhaps, all may agree, as it is 
common knowledge, that it concerns with actions/ 
decisions of individual and group regarding invest¬ 
ment, production consumption etc., which in turn 
rest on the status and changes in technological, 
scientific, political, cultural and social fields. But, 
when it comes to practical actions, many depart 
from professed agreement and take an isolated view 
of the situation. Besides, the tools of their analysis 
are often obsolete. As such, they (particularly 
University students) can rarely explain and in no 
case, can correctly predict the behaviour of any 
economic system. But they are expected to do it. 
Yet they can not, and there seems to exist a big gap. 
Obviously, it will not be far from being right to say 
that there exists a wide gap between what the present 
programme of economic studies offer and what they 
should. 

CONVENTIONAL COURSES 

The root of the problem partly lies in the nature 
of conventional courses offered both at the under¬ 
graduate level and post-graduate level, and partly 
in the student competence. In support, one can 
have a look at the various courses. Of the various 
titles of papers, a few arc listed, here : History of 
Economic thought, Indian Economics, Indian Labour 
Problems, Indian Planning, Banking and Currency, 
etc., A perusal of their course contents will comm¬ 
ence every body that by and large they are descriptive 
and historical in character. As to student compe¬ 
tence, it rests largely on foundation courses and 
admission requirement. Without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction it can be said that undergraduate level is 
open to every body except the one's from science 
stream. Also there are institutions, colleges and 
university departments where a combination of 
certain courses such as mathematics, history and 
economics etc., is not possible. At post-graduate 
level the minimum admission qualification is a bache¬ 
lor's degree with economics. Evidently a vast majo¬ 
rity of students come from arts stream only and to 
many of them mathematics, physics, chemistry are 
Greek and Latin. 


No wonder, if persons holding even Masters 
degree in Economics fail analyse, and explain 
developments in the economy, particularly where 
various advances in other disciplines have bearing 
on the issues involved. It is evident that profes¬ 
sional competence of the younger generation should 
be upgraded. The university has a significant role 
to be creative and preservative of a climate of 
thought and reflection in various disciplines involved. 
It demands interdisciplinary approach and compact 
programmes giving an insight to the scholar for 
understanding the action, and reaction of the various 
elements involved in the system. Who will do it? 
Who should do it? 

THE ANSWER 

In India, on its own. one answer has come from 
the Birla Institute of Technology & Science, Pi Iani. 
The Institute has realised the gravity of the problem 
and has introduced programmes, which arc inter¬ 
disciplinary and has added new horizons to the 
various programmes of study including that of Eco¬ 
nomics. 

BITS has evolved a 5-year integrated programme 
leading to the degree of M.A. (Hons.). The pro¬ 
gramme has very distinguishing features unheard of 
in an Indian environment. The tragedy of Indian 
education has been to live with a three-year under¬ 
graduate education leading to a B.A. or B.A. (Hons.) 
degree. Three years degree is well known to be 
not sufficient for a terminal degree or significant as a 
proper precedent for a Master's degree because every 
Master's programme in Indian Universities starts on 
the assumption that not much could be done or 
really was done at the bachelor's level. BITS has 
recognised this and has made all its first degrees of 
five year duration. In the five-year integrated pro¬ 
grammes as evolved at BITS the following are achiev¬ 
ed. An imaginative sequencing of courses in the 
various semesters leads to an optimisation of the 
time spent by the student. A bold interlinking of 
courses across the three faculties : Engineering, 
Science and Humanities and Social Sciences—of 
the Institute gives a broad spectrum of Scientific and 
Technological foundation to the programme. Every 
student is given such a good foundation in mathe¬ 
matics, Science and analytical techniques that even 
a single student need not feel that he is a second rate 
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citizen because certain branches of knowledge are 
denied to him. 

M.A. (HONS.) PROGRAMME 

The five-year M.A. (Hons.) programme has a basic 
Science course, a core of technical arts and a core of 
humanities. Students are exposed to a certain 
minimum of the courses in the core subjects. Every 
student has to take a course in engineering graphics, 
a course in Workshop practice and one in compu¬ 
tational techniques with the help of the digital com¬ 
puter. Every student is given the necessary mathe¬ 
matics component to pursue these courses. As a 
matter of fact, in this age of computer technology 
and education for the future should plan to make 
its future citizens alive to the computer. The Science 
and Technology foundation that is given to these 
students is so broad and so strong that the speciali¬ 
sation that follows in remaining years of the five- 
year integrated programme is far more substantial 
than any of their conventional counterparts. Natu¬ 
rally. therefore, the BITS has called this as ‘Hons’ 
degree. 

It can be seen in Appendix (on next page) that 
M.A. (Hons.) programme that BITS provides to a 
student specialising in economics, a student has to 
lake three courses in English, four in Mathematics, 
three in technical art. nine in humanities core, two 
in science, three in engineering, two free electives, 
and one each in concepts in science, chemistry 
physics, probability and Statistics, Management. 
Seminar and thesis. In addition to these a student 
has to take sixteen courses of economics excluding 
one departmental elective. 

PRACTICE SCHOOL 

One can also see in the Appendix that there is 
provision for practice school I and II. This is another 
landmark in the process of education at BITS. 
During the course of the five-year atleast for one 
summer after the third year and one semester in the 
fifth year students arc sent for Bn'S practice schools 
for training in an industry or social organisation or a 
research centre depending on the programme. A 
miniature BITS is located in these places and they 
are called BITS Practice School Stations. At 
practice school stations, Students work along with 
faculty members (who also go to reside there with 
them) for learning the current practice in the profes¬ 
sional fields. They helps them acquire a professional 
fields. This helps them acquire a professional bias 
and gives them confidence to take up their profes¬ 
sion immediately after passing out and be prepared 
to face the challenges of real life. As a matter of 
fact, the introduction of practice school is a major 
forward step in the solution of the problems, of our 
education wherein everyone complains about lack of 
relevance of education to society and national deve¬ 
lopment. 

In passing, it will be worthwhile to note that in 
Indian Universities the popularity of a discipline is 
entirely in the hands of the uniformed citizens who 
go by its temporal market value. The image of a 
discipline in an academic citadel is decided by the 


popularity shown by the public to the discipline and 
not by the academicians who proclaim the indepen¬ 
dence of their academic thinking. B.I.T.S. has 
introduced programmes which bring back the pres¬ 
tige of each discipline to where it belongs. No 
programme at BITS is inferior to any other pro¬ 
gramme has been carefully examined. The course 
contents have been updated by leaving out materials 
of no relevance and modernised by orienting them 
with an analytical approach. 

CONCLUSION 

Over a period of a decade of its existence as a 
Deemed University, the BITS has been engaged in 
evolving a relevant educational programme consis¬ 
tent with the needs of our country and yet attuned 
to the sweeping changes and the urges in an age of 
technology. The growth of this privately endowed 
technological institution from a cluster of colleges 
to a much applauded institution of higher learning 
in the country is the study of what dynamism in 
education can accomplish. Ever since the inception 
of the Institute, it has progressively taken forward 
steps in the cause of Quality education—steps which 
have been talked about over the years by education¬ 
ists, but never implemented. 

From the very beginning it implemented the 
principle that the teacher who teaches the class 
evaluate** the student. It introduced the Semester 
system wherein a normal number of courses are 
introduced and completed. Each course is an in¬ 
tensive unit of education and comprises a building 
block which makes for the total educational pro¬ 
gramme. The programme is completed by passing 
course after course. There is no year wise passing 
or failing. Since the entire programme consists of a 
set of courses, the system is amenable to wide flexi¬ 
bility to suit many situations which have so far not 
been possible to accommodate in the conventional 
educational system. 

At BITS, in the system of evaluation of the stu¬ 
dent’s performance the teacher is wholly responsible 
for a continuous evaluation. As a matter of fact, 
the internal evaluation system promotes a greater 
communication between a teacher and his student. 
It tells the student where he stands and motivates 
him to do better in future. The common ills of 
University examination where people swear by a one 
percent difference in marks are avoided by the qua¬ 
lity letter grading system in which students securing 
nearabout marks are awarded the same quality 
grades. 

As a continuous effort to bring together the 
worlds of Humanities, Sciences and Technology, 
BITS makes a significant contribution to contem¬ 
porary culture. The entire structure has been thought 
out in planned manner and executed with at utmost 
care under the dynamic leadership of the Director 
Dr. C. R. Mitra, a Chemical engineer by profession 
but one of the top most educationists of the con¬ 
temporary world. To conclude, BITS is a picture 
of rising hopes and expectations of the young gene¬ 
ration. Designed for tomorrow, it is a symbol of 
investment pay off. 
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Appendix 


Semester-wise Breakup of the Courses for M.A. (Hons.) 

1st Year 


1st Semester Und Semester 


Subjects 

Units 

Subjects 

Units 

General English I 

3 

Chemistry I 

3 

Mathematics I 

5 

General English 11 

3 

Concepts in Science 

4 

Mathematics 11 

5 

Engineering Graphics 

4 

Physics I 

3 



Workshop Practice 

4 


Ilnd Year 


Principles of Economics 

3 

Mathematics IV 

3 

Report Writing & Comprehension 

3 

Modern Political Concepts 

3 

Main Current of Modern History 

3 

Psychology 

3 

Mathematics Ill 

3 

Dynamics of Social change 

3 

Symbolic Logic 

3 

Computation Technique 

3 

Topics in Physics 

3 




IHrd Year 


Micro Economics 

3 

Macro Economics 

3 

Agricultural Economy of India 

3 

International Economics 

3 

Probability & Statistics 

3 

Econometrics 

3 

Principles of Management 

3 

Optimization Technique 

3 

Introductory Philosophy 

nr 

3 

Contemporary India 

3 

Comparative Indian Literature 

3 

Free Elective* 

3 


Free Elective* 


IVth Year 


Industrial Economy of India 

3 

Public Finance 

3 

Welfare Economics 

3 

Economic Dynamics 

3 

Monetary Economics 

3 

Mathematical Economics 

3 

Systems Analysis 

3 

Macro Economic Models 

3 

Impact of Science & Technology 

3 

Operations Research 

3 


Vth Year 


Developmental Planning of India 

3 

Thesis * 

15 

Indian Finance 

3 

Seminar 

1 

Project Appraisal 

3 

or 


International Economic Policy 
Departmental Electives* ♦ 

3 

Practice School 11 

20 


♦This category permits unrestricted freedom to a student to choose. Courses under his own discretion 
provided he meets the requirements of the course that he chooses across the Institute. 

♦♦Economics of Public Sector 
or 

Manpower Analysis 
or 

Urban Economics 
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Correspondence 

Courses 


A DIRECTORATE of Correspondence Courses is 
supposed to have two wings : (I) Hie Teaching 
Wing, consisting of faculty members in different 
subjects of studies. (2) The Administrative Wing 
to organise and execute the various programmes of 
the Directorate. The second wing acts as a link 
between the teachers stationed in the Directorate and 
the students spread all over the country. 

The instructional work of the Directorate can be 
divided into four parts : 

(1) The writing, vetting and translating of the 
leciurescripts, meant for the students. 

(2) Evaluation of response sheets submitted by 
the students after they have received the 
printed lessons from the Directorate. 

(3) The broadcasting of Radio Lessons. 

(4) The organisation of personal contact pro¬ 
grammes at different places wherever suffi¬ 
cient number of students is available. 


Organisation 

and 

Administration 


DR. OP. BHARADWAJ 


WRITING OF LESSONS 

Much of the success of any programme of Cor¬ 
respondence study depends upon the academic stan¬ 
dard of the lessons which are delivered to the stu¬ 
dents. The correspondence student usually has 
never been to a college and he has insufficient back¬ 
ground to absorb knowledge as it is presented in 
books. Therefore, it is very essential that the les¬ 
sons should be written and presented in a way that the 
student is able to pick up and absorb the given ideas 
without any other guidance. An experience teacher 
always knows the working of the mind of a student 
in a particular situation and he should be able to 
foresee his requirements while writing a lesson for a 
correspondence student. He can insert some spe¬ 
cially designed diagrams, maps, curves etc. to illus¬ 
trate his lessons. The style of writing should be 
direct and easy. The writing of long and involved 
sentences should as far as possible be avoided. 

It has been found very helpful to get the lessons 
reviewed at the end of the session. The teachers 
may be supplied copies of the reviewers’ suggestions 
for their benefit. The lessons should be revised and 
recast every year in the light of these suggestions. 
Indeed, one of the advantages of supervised corres¬ 
pondence study is that the student's lessons can have 
the latest facts and figures. A book once printed 
takes some years to be sold out and the author is 
handicapped in inserting new data and diagrams 
in a book. But in the case of a correspondence 
lesson the teacher is free to develop and amend it 
almost every year. This is a very strong point about 
the lessons supplied to the students by correspon¬ 
dence teachers. 

It is our experience that in colleges about 1 /3rd 
of the staff consists of young and inexperienced 
lecturers. In the Directorate of Correspondence 
Education, the university teachers are always maturer 
and have sufficient experience of teaching such class¬ 
es in the colleges where they may have served before. 
IMoreover, the Directorate has the choice to get the 
essons written from any reputed scholar in a parti- 
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cular field or area of specialisation even if such a 
scholar lives in a far away place in any part of the 
country. Thus, we can use to our advantage the 
cumulative expertise of scholars stationed all over 
the country. 

There should be a team of good vetters and trans¬ 
lators in a Directorate of Correspondence Courses. 
They may be given charge of translating the lessons 
into Regional languages. The language of these 
lessons should be easy and grammatically correct. 

RESPONSE SHEETS 

At the end of every lesson (or alternative lessons) 
a few questions are given to the students to try their 
hand at answering them. Thus, if a student answers 
all the questions given to him during the course of 
the year, he would have written a few thousand 
pages. This is a phenomenon almost unknown 
these days in the colleges where rigidly structured 
education is being provided. In this respect the 
correspondence student is in an advantageous posi¬ 
tion as compared to a student in a college w ith for¬ 
mal methods of education. The correspondence 
teachers are expected to correct all the mistakes in 
the “Home Task” submitted by the students. Be¬ 
sides this, they should make brief observations on 
the content and style of the written work. There 
should be a provision to keep full record of the at¬ 
tainments of every student and from time to time 
this data should be processed to examine the pro¬ 
gress made by a student during the course of his 
studies. 

There should be a ‘Research Cell’ in a Directorate 
to study different aspects of Correspondence edu¬ 
cation. The Research Cell should not only eva¬ 
luate but also provide practical guidance to the 
teachers and the students on various aspects which 
they may have studied. 

RADIO LESSONS 

The teachers deliver radio lessons to the students 
and it should be seen that in these talks some of the 
important points which usually escape the notice 
of the students are brought home to them. The 
talk should fulfil its basic purpose, that is, it should 
be useful to the student for the examination that he 
is to take at the end of the year. The talk should 
be interesting and it should excite his mind in such 
a way that he may become deeply interested in that 
aspect of the subject. It will be of great benefit if 
after every talk the students are supplied a response 
sheet to answer certain questions on that radio talk. 

PERSONAL CONTACT PROGRAMMES 

This is an important aspect of correspondence 
education. A good deal of preparation should be 
made beforehand and the teaching work at the time 
of personal contact programme should be conduc¬ 
ted with all the seriousness that it deserves. No time 
should be wasted on expensive inaugural and vale* 
dictory functions. This programme should spread 
at least over a fortnight and all these days should be 


utilized for intensive teaching. Before actually laun¬ 
ching this programme in a college it is very essen¬ 
tial to foresee the requirements of the students and 
the faculty with regard to the number of rooms, 
sufficient lighting arrangements etc. The members 
of the faculty should be made very comfortable at 
some place so that they do not waste much of their 
time in looking for reasonably comfortable accom¬ 
modation during this short period of their stay at a 
particular place. On Sundays and holidays the 
personal contact programmes should be of a longer 
duration. It is very essential that after classroom 
lectures a teacher should be available to the stu¬ 
dents in the staff room for personal guidance and 
consultation. During this period the teachers should 
solve the problems of the students in a sympathetic 
manner. There should be some members of the 
administrative staff to look after their difficulties 
with regard to matters concerning the administra¬ 
tive wing of the Directorate. 

At the time of personal contact programmes some 
educational films could be very easily shown. The 
films of Shakespearian plays or famous novels are 
available in abundance and the same can be screened 
for their benefit. The playing of lingua phone re¬ 
cords at the lime of personal contact programmes 
can be of great benefit in helping the students pick 
up correct pronunciation. The use of charts, dia¬ 
grams and curves should be made on a large scale 
during this period. 

It has been found that the setting up of a Camp 
Library for the students during this period has been 
useful. The students are hungry for knowledge and 
if their mind is exposed to good books they are in a 
position to immensely benefit from the same. 

The need for a study Centre for our students 
is agreed upon by all the educational experts. It 
should be made possible for the students to come to a 
study centre in the evening after their normal routine 
of duties. There should be a few teachers available 
to guide those students who are in need of such 
guidance. Besides getting the books issued at such 
centres the students can sit and read books and 
have discussions with the teachers in different sec¬ 
tion. At the study centre which may originally be 
located on the campus of the University there should 
be ample provision for audio-visual aids of all types. 

It is also desirable that a language laboratory may 
be made available at the study centre. The study 
centre can later on be developed as a centre for some 
indoor games where our students can have some 
play and relaxation from the daily humdrum of 
life. At a later stage the students can form even 
debating and dramatic societies and compete with 
some evening and day colleges. This will add a new 
dimension to the life of our students who are very 
keen to learn while they are earning their livelihood. 

In addition to these four main facets of the acade¬ 
mic work of the Directorate, the following two fea¬ 
tures have also been found to be very useful to the 
students : 

(a) The publication of a magazine; and 

(b) The introduction of Tutorial System 
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the magazine 

The publication of a Magazine by a Directorate 
of Correspondence Courses serves to provide to the 
students a forum for self-expression. The Maga¬ 
zine can nurture and sustain their creative poten¬ 
tialities and make mutual exchange of ideas between 
students possible. Besides, it can also serve as an 
additional informal ljnk between teachers and stu¬ 
dents; for here they can express themselves outside 
the limits of prescribed curricula. 

The Magazine should normally have sections in 
all the major languages known to the students, in¬ 
cluding English. There can be also regular specia¬ 
lised sections on certain fields of learning, e.g., the 
country’s planning effort, its cultural heritage etc. 
The Magazine may be printed at least twice a year 
so that the features published in one issue can be 
commented upon by the students in the second 
issue. 

Since the correspondence students—al least in 
the earlier stages of the Directorate's development- 
have no other forum to express themselves at length, 
the importance of the Magazine can hardly be gain¬ 
said. Apart from encouraging written work, the 
Magazine gives the students a sense of belonging. 

TUTORIAL SYSTEM 

It has been found very useful to introduce the 
Tutorial System to encourage this sense of belong¬ 
ing in the students. Under this system, the names of 
teachers, their subjects add their areas of specializa¬ 
tion—i n undergraduate classes this would mean the 
classes they specialize in- -are communicated to the 
students. The students are encouraged to write to 
the concerned teachers to get their academic diffi¬ 
culties removed. In many cases, the students write 
to the teachers not about their academic difficulties, 
but about some personal problems. Such letters 
should not be spumed by the teachers but sympathe¬ 
tically attended to. Nothing gives the student more 
comfort than the feeling that he is cared for. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

In a Directorate of Correspondence Courses two 
administrative wings are essential : (/) Accounts 
and examination wing. («) Establishment, response- 
sheets, writing, printing and despatch of lessons 
etc. 

(S) Accounts and examination wing : This wing 
should be under the charge of an Assistant Registrar 
and he should be assisted by at least two Superin¬ 
tendents. The rest of the staff in this wing will con¬ 
form to the prescribed norms in the University Office. 
This wing should undertake the work of receiving 
admission forms of the students in the first instance. 
After the forms have been received, the checking of 
the fee accounts and the eligibility of all the students 
should be finished in the minimum possible time so 
that a student is above to know his position v/j-fl-vw 
the Directorate of Correspondence Courses in the 
minimum possible time. No case of eligibility 


should linger on beyond 15th of August. This is a 
wing which is responsible for all types of correspon¬ 
dence with the students during the course of the year. 

It is responsible for their admissions to the Univer¬ 
sity examinations and later for the declaration of 
their results. After the declaration of the results 
this wing should see that the “later on” and “cancel¬ 
led” cases are decided in the minimum possible time 
so that no student feels harassed on this account. 
The two Superintendents under the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar may be allotted different classes for checking 
up the eligiblity etc. It is also advisable, if the 
number is sufficient, to have a separate Accounts 
Branch under a Superintendent or a highly qualified 
Accounts Officer. It has been the experience that the 
accounts in some Directorates have not been main¬ 
tained well. No organization can afford to have 
badly maintained account books. The collection 
of revenues and their careful utilization is one of 
the fundamental aspects of any good organizational 
set-up. 

fit) Establishment, response-sheets etc. : Many 
lessons are written by the Directorate’s own faculty 
members. Still, a lot of lessons have to be sent to 
the field for writing and it is an important duty of 
this wing of the Directorate to get the lessons written 
from competent persons. (The fists of the writers 
will be carefully prepared and supplied to the office 
by the members of the faculty. The Heads of the 
Departments would co-ordinate this work). The 
writing and vetting of at least half the lessons should 
be completed by the teachers during the months of 
March and April i.e. before they leave for summer 
vacation. The Directorate must have half the com¬ 
pleted lessons in their possession before the teachers 
leave for vacation. It is very essential to have the 
quotations for printing these lessons during the 
vacation so that the printing of the lessons is started 
as early as possible. The despatch of the intro¬ 
ductory lessons and the syllabi should not be made 
to linger beyond 21st of August i.e. the date by 
which the number of admitted students has been 
ascertained by the Directorate. During the course 
of the year it should be seen that two lessons in every 
subject of study for a particularly student are des¬ 
patched to him before the 10th of every month and 
the same number of lessons are despatched to him 
after 23rd of every month. In order to execute this 
work, a very highly sensitive and watchful machinery 
is to be set-up in the Directorate. Almost every day 
the latest position of every lesson in the field has to be 
ascertained. Any small delay at the particular level 
can delay the whole work. It is not possible to des¬ 
patch lessons in different subjects at different periods. 
That will involve a lot of additional expenditure. 
It should also be seen that the student gets the cor¬ 
rect medium which has been offered by him in his 
admission form. Nothing frustrates a student more 
than the fact that he gets a wrong lesson or a wrong 
option or a lesson in a wrong medium. A good deal 
of check up should be done by the Superintendent, 
and the Assistants themselves before these lessons 
are actually despatched to the students. In cases 
where a lesson has not been received by a student. 
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a bundle of new lessons should be sent without much 
discussion or long correspondence. It has been 
experienced that very few students like to have a 
double set of lessons. Mostly their complaints about 
non-receipt of lessons are genuine and should be 
looked into quickly. 

The response-sheets received by this section 
should be got evaluated by the teachers in the Direc¬ 
torate very systematically and the same should reach 
the students at regular intervals. The response 
sheets which are sent in the field should also be got 
examined in the minimum possible time in the inte¬ 
rest of the student. The loss or response sheets 
should be avoided. 

There are students sitting in the far flung areas 
of the country and some of them are stationed in 
overseas countries. It should be a very important 
duty of the Assistant Registrar to see that the mail 
reaches them expeditiously and promptly. The 
creation of examination centres for the students in 
different parts of the country should be taken up as 
early as possible so that all arrangements are com¬ 
pleted at the right time. 

A good deal of co-ordination between these two 
wings is necessary and for this purpose there should 
be a Deput) Registrar who may co-ordinate the 
work of the two branches. He should be a suffi¬ 
ciently mature and experienced person. He should 
at least possess a master's degree. This is not a 
work which could be done by a person of small ad¬ 
ministrative experience and, therefore, a carefully 
chosen senior officer only will be able to deliver the 
goods. 

The work of the two wings i.e. the administrative 
and the teaching wings should be co-ordinated by a 
Director who should be an academic person with 
sufficient experience, maturity and academic attain¬ 
ments. He should at least be in the grade of a 
Professor. This is not a work which can be done 
by a part-time member of the teaching staff drawn 
from the University Departments or an honorary 
Director. The greatest mistake which can be made 
in a Directorate of Correspondence Education is the 
appointment of honorary Directors or part-time 
Heads of the Departments. Only teachers who are 
committed to this programme and have a sense of 
complete involvement can deliver the goods. It is a 
new experiment which has large implications and if 
the programme is not managed by a sufficiently ma¬ 
ture and; serious-minded administrator it is bound 
to fail and bring bad name to the Universities. 

Besides the Administrative and the teaching wings 
the following additional Departments are essential : 

(») Cartographic section. 

(«) Audio-visual Aids section. 

(i/V) Research unit. 

(iv) Library both lending and reference. 

(v) Press. 

(i) Cartographic Section ; Numerous diagrams 
and maps are to be drawn for the lessons in Geo¬ 
graphy, History, Mathematics and Economics. There 
should be a Cartographic section to undertake this 

ft * . 
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work. The part-time workers in this Department 
are not able to deliver the goods. 

(il) Audio-Visual Aids Section : This section 
should have a well stocked film library pertaining to 
the films on plays and novels prescribed in English, 
lessons in Geography, History and other subjects. 
These films should be screened at the time of per¬ 
sonal contact programmes. 

(Mi) Research Unit : There is a need for research 
on the techniques of lesson writing in different sub¬ 
jects. A lot of data is collected at the time of per¬ 
sonal contact programmes and the same should be 
analysed and processed. The papers published may 
be circulated for the benefit of the teachers working 
in other Directorate in general and teachers of the 
Directorate where such a work is undertaken in 
particular. 

(iv) Library : A good reference and lending 
library is the essential dimension of this programme. 
Teachers have to make frequent references to such a 
library. The publications giving reference data for 
the different disciplines should be subscribed to. 
There should be large number of copies of the text 
books for the use of the students. Besides these 
books there should be books of general nature which 
may provide new ideas to the teachers. 

(v) Press : The Directorate of Correspondence 
Courses will always feel greatly handicapped in the 
absence of a press of its own. It is very' risky to 
depend on presses in the private sector. The quality 
of lessons will considerably improve if the Directo¬ 
rate has a press of its own. 


Ex^ljfeion For Peaceful Purposes 

trict* JidnCtf/jor 



"We expelled the students \n (he Interests of 
campus peace...'." 



GLIMPSES 


OF AIU 
GOLDEN 
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Self-Sufficiency in 
Agriculture Essential 


WHILE delivering the Ninth 
Convocation Address of APAU, 
Shri J. Vengal Rao, Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Andhra Pradesh, said that 
the progress of our country de¬ 
pends essentially on the success 
of our programmes for agri¬ 
cultural development. if we 
have to attain economic strength 
and maintain high political sta¬ 
ture in the comity of Nations it 
is essential that we achieve self- 
sufficiency in agricultural pro¬ 
duction and eliminate for all time 
dependence on foreign supplies 
in the basic necessaries of life. 
It is not merely a question of 
growing what we need. What 
we should really aim at is the 
development of agricultural sur¬ 
pluses in strategic fields which 
will, in turn generate resources 
for accelerated growth in ail 
sectors of our economy. 

In finding a solution to this 
problem one must bear in mind 
the special features of the Indian 
situation against the background 
of which all our measures will 
have to be devised. We have no 
doubt large exteats of arable 
land consisting of different soils 
and located in different agro- 
climatic zones. This, while it 
provides an opportunity for culti¬ 
vation of a wide variety of crops, 
also poses the challenge of evolv¬ 
ing different agricultural tech¬ 
nologies. We have a number of 
perennial rivers, but there are 
also which are critically depen¬ 
dent on the vagaries of an erratic 
monsoon. We have a large 
number of small holders, the size 
of whose operational units may 
be well below the minimum consi¬ 
dered essential for economic 
viability in foreign countries. We 
have a big agricultural labour 
force, but little capital. All these 
circumstances highlight the need 


—J. Vengal Rao 

to evolve solutions that are suited 
to the Indian condition. 

In our country it is basic to 
our National philosophy that 
programmes for development arc 
inter-related with efforts to ensure 
the equitable sharing of the bene¬ 
fits realised from such develop¬ 
ment. In concrere terms this 
mean* that the increased inomes 
generated through the appli¬ 
cation of improved technology 
can no longer be the monopoly 
of the privileged few. but will have 
to be distributed over a wider 
base. This will call for not only 
regulatory measures, such as 
Land Reforms, but also the 
extension of special supporting 
services to the small and margi¬ 
nal farmers. 

He said that the Agricultural 
University has an important role 
to play in the devising and im¬ 
plementation of these program¬ 
mes. While it is the responsibility 
of the Government to provide 
the necessary' infrastructural and 
administrative support for imple¬ 
menting these programmes, it is 
for the University not only to 
devise optimum solutions but to 
take an active part in testing them 
on the field and in regularly moni¬ 
toring the progress achieved in 
their implementation. The Agri¬ 
cultural Scientist of today can¬ 
not merely be a repeater of 
dogma. He has to be an inno¬ 
vator and path-finder and a guide 
to the policy-maker and it is to 
the Agricultural Universities 
which are the principal insti¬ 
tutions for imparting instruction 
and training in agricultural 
science that we look for creating 
the conditions of work and study 
that facilitate the emergence of 
such original talent. 

He referred briefly to two or 


three specific problems of impor¬ 
tance m the context of the present 
day. The first relates to econo¬ 
mic use of irrigation water. It 
is essential therefore that the 
Agricultural Universities and the 
Research Scientists devote in¬ 
creased attention to the optimum 
use of irrigation water. This 
may call not only for remodelling 
or redesigning of some of our 
drainage and irrigation systems, 
but also for the adoption of new 
or improved cropping patterns. 

The second aspect is the need 
to evolve an appropriate insti¬ 
tutional framework for the sup¬ 
ply of inputs and services to the 
farmers, particularly to the small 
and marginal farmers. There 
is, of course, a constraint im¬ 
posed by the overall limitation 
of supplies: but even apart from 
this one hears of the difficulties 
faced by the farmers in securing 
inputs and services in time and 
at reasonable cost. There is an 
urgent need, therefore, to devise 
a mechanism by which farmers 
can conveniently secure the in¬ 
puts and services within the easy 
reach of their farms. This is a 
subject to which the Agricultural 
University could give thought 
and come up with appropriate 
solutions. 

The third aspect which calls 
for more intensive study, is the 
need to devise a proper system 
of marketing of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Today complaints are 
often voiced that the full benefit 
of increased production and 
increased prices do not accrue 
to the producer on account of a 
faulty system of marketing. It 
is essential that we should re¬ 
organise our systems of market¬ 
ing particularly in respect of com¬ 
mercial crops which are subject 
to wide-ranging variations in 
prices with a view to ensure that 
the benefits of increased agricul- 
. tural output are equitably shared 
between the producers and the 
consumers without being ap¬ 
propriated by unscrupulous mid¬ 
dlemen. The devising of such a 
system should be a fruitful field 
for agricultural research. 





From the Press 


Vice-Chancellors Club 


Prof. V.V. John writing in the 
Statesman under the heading 
‘Vice-Chancellors Club’ says : 

fTHE Association of Indian 
Universities, known until re¬ 
cently as the In ter-University 
Board, has completed its half 
century. There is some irony in 
the circumstance that the golden 
jubilee should come at a time 
when the Association has nearly 
reduced itself to the status of 
the club to which Groucho Marx 
wrote that he did not wish to 
belong to a club that accepted 
members like him. The irony 
was aggravated by the effort of 
some Vice-Chancellors on the 
eve of the celebrations to form a 
convention of Vice-Chancellors, 
a new club for VCs, to deal 
with urgent problems. 

As it happened, the conven¬ 
tion turned out to be a non- 
event. The initiative was taken 
by Dr. Shrimali, fresh from his 
experiences of a midnight attack 
on his residence on the Banaras 
campus by a student rabble. 

\ He was joined by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor from Gaya, who has had 
a longer and more sustained ex¬ 
perience of harassment by stu¬ 
dents. They wanted to focus 
public attention on the threat 
that violence posed to the func¬ 
tioning of universities. At some 
stage in the projected campaign 
they thought it expedient to 
make it a part of the general 
defence of democracy, socialism 


and secularism. Since these were 
familiar slogans in the mouths 
of discredited politicians, the 
convention was immediately sus¬ 
pected of political intent, and 
the reticence of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors in regard to what was 
discussed at their interview with 
the Prime Minister was not help¬ 
ful in clearing the air. It also 
did not pass unnoticed that less 
than 20 of the 60 odd Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors who came for the jubilee 
celebrations stayed on for the 
convention. 

NOT NEW 

The problems to which Dr. 
Shrimali and his associates 
sought to draw public attention 
are not new, nor the suggestion 
to deal with them on a national 
basis. Two and a half years ago. 
Dr R. K. Singh of Himachal 
Pradesh University drew the at¬ 
tention of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to the un¬ 
reality of talking of reform and 
innovation at a time when the 
minimal physical conditions for 
the normal functioning of uni¬ 
versities did not exist. He sug¬ 
gested that, to tackle the issue 
on a national basis, the Prime 
Minister should take the initia¬ 
tive and call the Chief Ministers 
and Vice-Chancellors into con¬ 
ference and decide on urgent 
steps to create conditions in 
which higher education would be 
possible. Subsequently he also 


addressed a direct appeal to the 
Prime Minister. No conference 
was, however, convened. 

The anarchy in the universities 
today is no worse than it has been 
for the last three years and more. 
The reason, alas, is that 
things have been so bad that 
they cannot get any worse. There 
was, therefore, some curiosity 
as to the special urgency for a 
special confabulation. There was 
also some questioning as to why 
the V ice-Chancellors did not 
consider the Association of Indian 
Universities, which was in session 
in Delhi for three days, an ade¬ 
quate or appropriate forum for 
discussing the problem. 

This provides an insight into 
the present status and function¬ 
ing of the Association. Since it 
is a voluntary' association, it can¬ 
not be any more powerful than 
its members, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors and their universities want 
it to be. If they wanted it to be 
powerful, the absence of statu¬ 
tory powers would not stand in 
the way. There were times in the 
past when State Governments 
listened to the Inter-University 
Board’s objections to certain as¬ 
pects of university legislation 
and made the desired amend¬ 
ments. Incursions into university 
autonomy were protested against, 
and the Governments thereupon 
desisted. 

Even in the old days the Board 
often passed the buck. In 1945, 
replying to a protest regarding 
alleged governmental interference 
with university autonomy. Sir 
John Sargent, while promising 
action, wrote to the Board : 
“I have sometimes found the 
IUB inclined to postpone consi¬ 
deration of matters which are 
likely to be difficult or contro¬ 
versial.' 5 The instance he proceed- 
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ed to mention was the question 
of lecturers’ salaries and their 
security of service. 

INDECISION 

A favourite gambit of the Vice- 
Chancellors, whenever called up¬ 
on to deal with any issue of 
common interest to die univer¬ 
sities, was to refer the matter to 
all the universities for eliciting 
information, a process that took 
so much time that some new 
problem would have supervened 
before the collection of data was 
completed. Or, the Association 
left it to the individual univer¬ 
sities to take “necessary action”. 
This happened with the use of 
academic gowns at convocations. 
Responding to the clamour for 
a change, or even anticipating 
such clamour, some universities 
began replacing the traditional 
gown with scarves or shawls or 
rosettes and other odd-looking 
badges. The Inter-University 
Board did not try to obtain agree¬ 
ment on a common insignia that 
could be recognized as such 
throughout the country; it did 
not even try to get the fancy 
dress abandoned altogether. What 
it arrived at was not so much 
a decision as an indecision, to 
leave the matter to the indivi¬ 
dual universities. 

This, however, was a small 
matter on which a decision or 
the absence of it did not make 
much difference. There have been 
many issues on which the Vice- 
chancellors should have spoken, 
and given a lead to the acade¬ 
mic community and the country, 
and did not. An example is the 
question of language studies and 
the medium of learning at the 
university. Dr Triguna Sen's 
highly competent analysis and 
suggestions at a conference of 
Vice-Chancellors in 1967 were 
not followed up. The reform of 
examinations is another instance. 
The Inter-University Board orga¬ 
nized a seminar on the subject 
in 1971, and produced the most 
valuable report on the subject 
we have to date. But the Vice- 
Chancellors were not moved to 
action until the University Grants 
Commission produced its less 
literate formulations and nomi¬ 


nated 12 universities to lead the 
way. 

The most recent instance, of the 
failure of the Association of 
Indian Universities is its silence 
on the confusion regarding the 
revision of the salaries of uni¬ 
versity and college teachers. The 
Central Government has not been 
able to obtain the concurrence of 
all State Governments in the 
matter, and, as a consequence 
teachers in many regions have 
threatened to boycott examina¬ 
tion work. One has waited in 
vain to hear the authoritative 
voice of the Vice-Chancellors on 
the subject. On the question of 
violence on the campus too, the 
Association could have spoken 
authoritatively, without the poli¬ 
tical overtones that Dr Shrimali’s 
move has produced. 

The impotence to which the 
Vice-chancellors have reduced 
their own Association is one of 
the saddest chapters in ihe his¬ 
tory of higher education. Seve¬ 
ral factors contributed to this. 
The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, which is 30 years younger 
than the Association, has, 
through accident and sometimes 
by design, not allowed the Asso¬ 
ciation to play a decisive role in 
the making of policy in regard 
to higher education. There is 
some irony in the fact that in 
1952 the Central Government 
planned to set up a Council of 
University Education, which was 
opposed by the Inter-University 
Board as a potential danger to 
the freedom of universities to 
regulate their own policies and 
programmes. Instead, it suggest¬ 
ed a University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. 

What was hoped for was an 
Indian equivalent to the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Committee in Britain 
which worked in close collabora¬ 
tion with the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors. The pattern, trans¬ 
planted on Indian soil, developed 
unwholesome characteristics. That 
the UGC was called a com¬ 
mission and not a committee must 
have filled it with a special sense 
of its own importance. Almost 
from the beginning, its attention 
was devoted to distributing money 


rather than to coordinating and 
determining academic standards, 
which was its statutory function. 
As it happened, even on the 
modest scale on which it was pro¬ 
vided with funds to disburse, 
money power proved to be more 
effective than the power of ideas. 

WEAKNESS 

Meanwhile, the Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Board was too infirm of pur¬ 
pose to step in as the guardian 
of academic values. And even 
when an amendment to the UGC 
Act disqualified Vice-chancellors 
from membership, they did not 
develop enough professional self- 
respect to refuse to serve on a 
subordinate advisory committee, 
where they would have been a 
sort of back-room boys to the 
Commission. They could have in¬ 
sisted that the UGC should con¬ 
sult their Association on all 
important matters, but they did 
not. 

Perhaps the worst illustration 
of the straits to which the Vice- 
chancellors have reduced their 
own Association is what happen¬ 
ed to the Association's plan for 
a centre for research into higher 
education, supported by a net¬ 
work of research units in the uni¬ 
versities. Financial assistance 
was sought from the Govern¬ 
ment, though it was not beyond 
the means of even our indigent 
universities jointly to support 
such a venture. The idea was ac¬ 
cepted “in principle" by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the UGC. which is 
the new, painless wa> of killing 
good ideas. In the event, the 
ambitious plan for a continuing 
study of our policies and practi¬ 
ces in higher education was re¬ 
duced to a miserly grant from 
the Ministry for an examination 
research cell under the auspices 
of the Association. That was in 
1971. There was some hope that 
the idea of a full-fledged research 
centre and a network of research 
units in the universities would 
be revived during the jubilee 
celebrations. It received no atten¬ 
tion except for a passing men¬ 
tion in one of the seminar discus¬ 
sions. The Vice-chancellors were 
busy defending democracy, social¬ 
ism and secularism. 
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Gandhi Memorial Lecture 

Nag Chaudhuri appeals for 
Common Code of behaviour 


While delivering the Gandhi 
Memorial Lecture at the Raman 
Institute, Bangalore, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Jawaharlci! Nehru 
University, Dr. B.D. Nag 
Chaudhuri, appealed to the scien¬ 
tists in the country for working 
towards a common code of 
behaviour which would enable 
the scientific community to enter 
into a charge-forcing dialogue 
with society. 

m 

The most remarkable feature 
of Gandhiji’s life was his near¬ 
ness to the Indian ethos, achiev¬ 
ed through deliberate choice and 
considerable personal effort and 
his perception with a "terrible 
clarity and anguish of the inher¬ 
ent contradictions and traditional 
folly in our ethos. 

Gandhiji perceived that no 
collective and determined social 
action could base itself on the 
acceptance of the validity of 
multiple truths and realised the 
social necessity of a concept of 
an unequivocal simple-minded 
truth based on empirical experi¬ 
ence, It was because of this that 
Gandhiji chose truth, security 
and conformity as targets in his 
change-making carrier. 

Gandhiji's major thrust, the 
reinterpretation of the old ethos 
in terms which were valid for 
himself and for society was a 
greater contribution to Indian 
society, Dr. Chaudhri said, than 
the contribution of Indian sci¬ 


ence because he at least delibe¬ 
rately courted certain elements 
of confrontation and conflict 
which led to un attempt at de¬ 
fining new social relationships. 

Indian scientists, by and large 
have acquiesced in the accep¬ 
tance of multivalued truths, pre¬ 
ferring to remain encapsulated in 
Indian society with the result 
that without the confrontation 
with the social ethos, the scien¬ 
tific community has grown frag¬ 
mented and capable of very little 
co-operative effort. 

After Independence, certain 
advantages did accrue to science. 
Dr. Chaudhury. said but these 
were not gained through the sci¬ 
entist' confrontation and con¬ 
flicts with society. “They were 
handed on a platter by Nehru 
who was deeply conscious of sci¬ 
ence as the new method that 
would create new social attitudes 
as well as solve economic pro¬ 
blems/' 

On the other hand, the process 
of encapsulation of science has 
been helped by all the small and 
big privileges that scientists have 
been able to command due to 
Nehru’s enunciations of expecta¬ 
tions from science; Dr. Chaudhri 
said and added “avoiding con¬ 
flicts of ideas may enable us to 
accept small privileges in return 
for abdication of our right to 
assert themselves in the recon¬ 
struction of value systems which 


had been tested and had been 
found to have outlived their so¬ 
cial purpose/ 1 

Indian science, he said, was in 
danger of being engulfed by 
the Indian ethos and the scien¬ 
tists may drift further into 
encapsulation which while it 
might swathe him like at cocoon 
and give him a sense of safety, 
and even belonging, actually ren¬ 
ders him more isolated, fragment¬ 
ed and ineffective. 

The other dangers, no less seri¬ 
ous, were the pursuit of unreal 
goals, finding solace in the inter¬ 
national community mid uncon¬ 
cern with the real life problems 
of the community in which scien¬ 
tists live without concurrent hope¬ 
ful evidence of growing counter¬ 
vailing forces of common purpose 
and direction. 

Change, he said, could only 
come through confrontation and 
conflict between the social ethos 
and the forces of science, empiri¬ 
cism and rationality and the reso¬ 
lution of the conflict through 
analysis and rejection of certain 
old values which slow down or 
negate changes and analysis mid 
assimilation of new ideas and 
values. 

Conflicts between, the Indian 
ethos and the culture of science 
should not be avoided, but faced 
and sharpened. “Unless these 
conflicts are faced with fervour 
and collective persistence, we lose 
our social reason to exist/* Dr. 
Nag Chaudhri told the scientists. 

The scientific community's con¬ 
tributions to the value of non¬ 
conformity and to the encourage¬ 
ment of adventure of the mind 
and body can be significant in a 
scoiety strongly conditioned to 
conformity. Dr. Chaudhuri said 
and added that what is needed as 
a preliminary step is public dis¬ 
cussion by scientists of the ele¬ 
ments of the scientists’ ethic and 
attempts at formulation of guid¬ 
ing principles which the scientific 
community can accept and the 
society at large finds credible. 

Dr. Chaudhuri’s concluding 
words to the Indian scientific 
community were: “perhaps our 
community needs sorely today, 
some of Gandhiji’s spirit of con¬ 
frontation and conflict on behalf 
of our basic ideology,” 
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Impact of green 
revolution 

MR. S. P. BAGLA, Finance 
Secretary Punjab, called upon 
the faculty of Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University to study the 
impact of the green revolution 
on the sociological behaviour 
of the rural people. He said the 
time was also ripe to go into the 
problems of rural labour and the 
distribution of wealth amidst the 
land owners, farmers and labour¬ 
ers. 

Speaking at the convocation- 
cum-prize distribution function 
of College of Basic Sciences & 
Humanities. Mr Bagla regretted 
that the distribution of wealth 
within the rural community as a 
result of the new agriculture was 
uneven. Despite the progress 
made by the State there was 
enough evidence to show that 40 
per cent of the rural population 
still lived below the poverty line. 
He said there was a need to study 
what returns were being ploughed 
back into the government kitty 
once the money was spent to pay 
for the infra structure of agri¬ 
culture, like building a road to a 
village, supplying electricity', 
opening a dispensary or a school. 
He said once the farmer's mind 
and health were improved his 
efficiency to produce more would 
increase resulting in better har¬ 
vest. Even the agricultural gra¬ 
duates helped in reducing the cost 
of cultivation because they have 
the knowledge of the inputs which 
are to be applied in agriculture. 
Referring to the indiscipline 
amongst the students, Mr Bagla 
said, it arose out of the current 
economic situation. Change in 
morality, family pattern, human 
bondage and in attitude that has 
taken over the last decade, has 
also to be taken note of. 

Dr. M. S. Randbawa, Vice- 
Chancellor said the government 
has two challenges to face namely 
inflation and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. It had to see that one 
did not have an adverse effect 


on the other. There had to be a 
consistent endeavour to cut down 
the cost of cultivation because 
both the city and village people 
would be hard put if the cost of 
food went up. 

Dean of the College, Dr. A.S. 
Kahlon, presented the progress 
of the college and highlighted the 
research achievements of the dif¬ 
ferent departments. 

Unemployment 
rate high 

UNEMPLOYMENT was al¬ 
ready rising in several parts of 
the world toward the end of 

1973, and in 1974 it increased in 
more than 30 countries—sharply 
at times, particularly in some of 
the industrialised areas. 

Unemployment remained parti¬ 
cularly high among young people. 
In Malaysia, two job-hunters out 
of every three were below' the age 
of 25. In Canada in October 

1974, half the unemployed were 
aged between 14 and 24. 

In the United States, the rate 
of unemployment among workers 
aged from 16 to 19 exceed 17 per 
cent in November and December 
1974—three times the rate for the 
over-twenties. 

In several industrialised coun¬ 
tries including Australia, France 
and Sweden, the number of un¬ 
employed women equalled or 


even exceeded the number of un¬ 
employed men. 

The biggest increases in un¬ 
employment were recorded in 
Cyprus and Denmark where the 
number of jobless rose more 
than four times. 

In Australia. Chile and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
the number of people out of work 
practically doubled. 

France. Greece. Israel and the 
United States had a rise of more 
than 40 per cent over the latest 
12 months for which figures are 
available. There were noticeable 
increases in Belgium, Ghana. 
India, Ireland. Japan, Malta, the 
Netherlands. Nigeria. Pakistan. 
Puerto Rico, Spain, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

Some of the industrialised 
countries had rates of unemploy¬ 
ment that had not been since the 
1940s. In France, the number of 
unsatisfied applications for work 
in September 1974 exceeded 
500,000 for the first time since 
February 1941. They went on to 
reach a record level of 700.000 
in November. Australia also 
reached in November the highest 
level of unemployment since the 
Second World War. 

In the United States in the 12 
months to December 1974, the 
number of unemployed persons 
rose by more than 2 million to 
reach a total above 6,100,000— 
again the highest figure since 
1941. 


Chancellor inaugurates 
Bhai Vir Singh Chair 


VICE-PRESIDENT of India and 
Chancellor of the Panjab Uni¬ 
versity, Mr. B. D. Jatti, said that 
intellectuals must build bridges of 
understanding between different 
languages, faiths and beliefs as 
most of the misunderstandings 
were the result of ignorance and 
isolation. The intellectuals had a 
special responsibility to see that 
linguistic parochialism and in¬ 
tolerance of any kind did not 
spread. It was the national policy 
to build up a homogeneous so¬ 
ciety of different languages. 


religions and beliefs on the basis 
of mutual respect and tolerance. 
The problem of national inte¬ 
gration was one that fell withitf 
the purview of the intellectuals in 
a very special way, he added. 

He said that the intellectuals 
could not afford to be silent 
spectators when the country was 
passing through difficult times. 
Academics could not live in iso¬ 
lation as the concept of the 
objectives of universities had 
changed. He pleaded that uni¬ 
versities should function as an 
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instrument of saeial and economic 
change. They had the responsi¬ 
bility to equip the coming gene¬ 
rations to discharge their duties 
to the country and the world. 
Continuing, he said the univer¬ 
sities should also take up the 
added responsibilities, particu¬ 
larly in developing nations, to 
study and analyse current na¬ 
tional problems in the social and 
economic fields with a view to 
providing invaluable information 
to the administrators for devising 
remedial measures. 

Mr. Jatti paid glowing tributes 
to the pioneering work done by 
Bhai Vir Singh in raising the 
status of Punjabi language and 
literature. In fact the mystic 
poet had blazed a new trail, 
in Punjabi writing as Punjabi was 
not accepted as a vehicle of 
literary and refined ideas before 
the emergence of Bhai Vir Singh. 
His missionary zeal in promoting 
Punjabi as a literary language 
bore ample fruit and today we see 
Punjabi enthroned in its rightful 
place, he added. 

The Chancellor hoped that the 
Department of Bhai Vir Singh 
Studies would not only become 
the centre of intensive study in 
the philosophy of Bhai Vir Singh, 
but will also be a focal point in 
the study of modern languages 
and literature. He expressed the 
view that it would be beneficial 
to Indian literature if Bhai Vir 
Singh's works were translated 
into other regional languages, 
which could promote emotional 
integration in the country. By 
creating this Chair, the Univer¬ 
sity had added a new dimension 
to its academic life and provided 
a new start to the research and 
study of modern literature, he 
concluded. 

Earlier, Mr. Jatti also released 
Bhai Vir Singh Sandarbh Kosh (a 
bibliography of books and arti¬ 
cles on Bhair Vir Singh). This 
multi-lingual reference book, 
which has been prepared by the 
Department comprises about 
seven hundred entries in Punjabi, 
English, Hindi and Urdu. An 
exhibition of books and some 
personal relics of Bhai Vir Singh 
was also arranged on the occa¬ 
sion. 

Professor Ram Chand Paul, 


Vice-Chancellor, in his welcome 
address, said universities owed 
their sustenance to the com¬ 
munity and in fact there was 
an intimate inter-dependence 
between the two. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the Bhai Vir Singh 
Chair another ihilestone had been 
covered and the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity had been striving its utmost 
to do its best to meet the aspi¬ 
rations of the community, he 
added. 

He said that Bhai Vir Singh's 
name was a legend in northern 
India. He proved even oskeptics 
that Punjabi could be as good a 
language as any other for the 
expression of fine ideas, thoughts 
and sentiments. He described 
Bhai Vir Singhjas a prolific writer, 
a journalist, a novelist, a noted 
prose critic, a dramatist and above 
all a poet. Bhai Vir Singh had 
left a rich legacy of lyrical and 
mystical poetry and ornate prose, 
he added. 

He announced that the Depart¬ 
ment of Bhai Vir Singh Studies in 
Modern Literature would insti¬ 
tute research fellowships in sou¬ 
thern languages, like Kannada, 
Tamil. Tclugu and Malayalam. 
if the Punjab Government ga\e 
necessary 1 grant. 

Workshop on 
Home Science 

INAUGURATING the three- 
day workshop on curriculum for 
Home Science in agricultural 
universities. Dr M. S. Randhawa. 
Vice-Chancellor, Punjab Agricul-. 
tural University suggested that the 
subject of Home Science should be 
introduced in all the girls' schools 
throughout the country. For 
harmony in the home in modem 
times, it was necessary for the 
housewife to be educated. With 
the change that has taken place 
as a result of the green revolu¬ 
tion, there is a need to improve 
the personality of village women, 
who have been neglected so far. 
Since women are the nucleus of a 
family, their education and know¬ 
ledge of home management con¬ 
cept need to be strengthened. 

The workshop has been spon¬ 
sored by the scientific panel on 
home science constituted by 


Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi. It is being 
hosted by the College of Home 
Science and about 20 delegates 
representing heads of the home 
science institutions in the country 
and other experts are partici¬ 
pating. 

Dr (Mrs) D. Deulkar, Chair¬ 
man of the Scientific Panel of 
the ICAR, outlined the objectives 
of the workshop. She said it is a 
matter of pride that the agricul¬ 
tural universities have come to re¬ 
cognize the importance of home 
science. She further said, “the felt 
needs have prompted us to give a 
serious thought of starting short 
courses for rural youth, both 
men and women and function¬ 
aries". 

Classified Advertisements 


{ContinueJ from page 27) 

(ii) Five posts (Temporary) — Three in 
Pharmaceutics. One in Pharmacognosy 
& one in ph<rm. Chemistry. 

II. Two posts of Instructors: (Salary 
scale Rs. 200-15-290} (Temporary, hkely 
to be made permanent). 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

(a) At least a second class Master's 
degree of an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign University 
in the subject concerned. 

(b) Knowledge of Hindi will be de¬ 
sirable. 

2. (a> Permanent posts carry D.A., 
Additional D.A.. P.F, & Medical Allo¬ 
wance benefits according to University 
rules in addition to pay-scales. 

(b) Temporary posts cany D.A., 
& Medical Allowance in addition to pay- 
scales. 

3. Candidates already in service 
should send their applications through 
proper channeL An advance copy, 
however, may be sent. The application 
should carry a testimonial with regard to 
the work and conduct of the candidate 
from the Head of the Institution he is 
serving or has last served. 

4. Candidates selected for an inter¬ 
view will have to come to Sagar at their 
own expense and bring with them their 
original research papers, degree etc. 

5. The period of probation shall be 
two years from the date of substantive 
appointment to permanent posts. This 
period of probation may, however, be 
extended by such further period as the 
Executive Council may deem fit, but the 
total period of probation shall in no 
case exceed three years. Service during 
temporary appointment & during die 
probationary period may be terminated 
without notice and without assigning 
any reason. 

6. The age of retirement is 60 years. 

R.N. Dhawan, 

Actg. Registrar, 
University of Saugar. 
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Indian School of Mines, 



Dhanbad-826004 


Applications invited for admission to the two-year Industry-Oriented 
M. Tech Degree programme in Mining Engineering, in prescribed form obtainable 
from the Registrar, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004, on sending a 
self-addressed envelope affixed \Mth stamps of the value of Rs. 1.65. Applications 
with marksheeu relating to the final as well as the penultimate year examination 
of the first degree in Mining Engineering and documentary evidence of 
practical experience (where required), should be submitted to the Registrar by 
hand or by Registered Post. A.D. on or before June 14, 1975. The programme 
is expected to commence on July 14. 975. Applications of sponsored candi¬ 
dates would come through their employers. Specializations offered: Mine 
Planning and Design/Rock Mechanics/Mine Environmcnt/Opcn-pit Stability 
Design of Blasts/Sands towing Plants,Mine Safety Engineering. Eligibility: 
First class degree or equivalent in Mining Engineering Holders of Degree 
or equivalent in Second class may be admitted provided they show evidence of 
special ability for research or have atleast three years field experience after 
graduation. Candidates sponsored by employing organisations preferred. 
Sponsorship means retention of lien on post and grant of a suitable allowance. 
Programme Structure: One year to be spent at the School for institutional 
instruction, and one year in the industry on an approved project. Some of the 
unsponsored candidates may be eligible for a Junior Fellowship of Rs. 500/- 
p.m. tenable for 24 months. 



Admissions will be made on merit on the basis of a qualifying test and 
taking into consideration aptitude and ability. For further details contact 
Head of the Department of Mining, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUNJABKAO KRISHI VIDYAPEETH, 
P.O. KRlSHlNAGAR, AKOLA. 

(MAHARASHTRA) 

Advertisement No. BCA/0874 (I) 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before 31-5-1975, for 
the following posts in the pay scale 
of Rs. 300-20-460-EB-20-500-25-650- 
EB-30-830/- m rhe Gram Sevak Training 
Centres under the University. 


1. Lecturer in Agriculture 
in the discipline of Hor¬ 
ticulture 2 Posts 

Lecturer in Agriculture 
(Plant Protectioni 2 Posts 

?. Lecturer m Animal Hus¬ 
bandry 3 posts 

4. Lecturer in Cooperation 2 Posts 

5. Chief Instructress (Home 

Science Wing) I Post 

6. Chief Instructor (Work¬ 
shop Wing) 1 Post 

AND 

7. Assistant Instructress 

(Home Science Wing) in 
the Scale of Rs. 200-10- 
29Q-I5-350 3 posts 


2 QUALIFICATIONS 

(1) Lecturer in Agriculture in the disci¬ 
pline of Horticulture 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University 'Institute recognised .is 
such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with at least 45% marks in the 
aggregate, or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

ASO 

(A) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(in Horticulture) of this University or a 
degree of any other University Insti¬ 
tute recognised as such by this Univer¬ 
sity as equivalent thereto with papers 
only or with papers and Research and 
with atleast 45% marks in the aggre¬ 
gate or with Research only or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

(If) Lecturer in Agriculture (Plant 
Protection) 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University/Institute recognised as 
such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45 % marks m the 
aggregate, or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester), 

AND 

(A) Master’s degree in Agriculture (in 
Entomology or in Plant Pathology) of 
this University or a degree of any other 
University/Institute recognised as 
such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with papers only or with papers 
and Research and with atleast 45 /0 
marks in the aggregate or with Re¬ 


search only or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

(III) Lecturer In Animal Husbandry :— 

(/ > (a) Bachelor’s degree in Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry of this 
University or a degree of any other 
University/Institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 45% marks in the aggre¬ 
gate or with the Course Credit and 
Internal Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester), 

AND 

(A) Experience for a period of 3 
years in Field or teaching. 

OR 

(it) Master’s degree in Veterinary 
Seierce (in Surgery-Medicine group or 
in Physiology Anatomy group or Live 
stock Production) of this University 
or a degree of any other University/ 
Institute recognised as such by this 
University ?s equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and research 
and with "atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with Research only or 
w'»th the Course Credit .and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Tnmcsten. 

(IV) liCclurer in Cooperation — 

<i) (a) Bachelors’ degree in Agri¬ 
culture of this University or a degree 
of any other Univer»itv Institute recog¬ 
nised as such by this University as 
equivalent thereto with, atleast 45 % 
marks in the aggregate or with the 
course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

AND 

(A) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(in' Agricultural Economics) of this 
University or a degree of any other 
Uniwrsily/Institu'e recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
w'ilh papers only or with papers and 
Research and with atleast 45% marks 
iii the aggregate, or with Research only 
or with the Course Crcd't and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

OR 

(it) Master’s degree in Arts in Econo¬ 
mics of any University with atleast 
45% marks' in aggregate with Post- 
Graduate diploma in Cooperation of 
anv University or Institute. 

) Chief Instructress (Home Science 
intO ; — 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Home 
Science of any Univcrsity/lnstiuite re¬ 
cognised as such by this University. 

AND 

(A) Master’s degree in Home Sciercc 
of any University /Institute recognised 
as such by this University. 

(VT) CMeflnstruetor (Work Shop Wing) ’ 

<0 (a) Bachelor's degree in Agricul¬ 
ture of this University or a degree of 
any other University, Institute recog¬ 
nised as such by this University as equi¬ 
valent thereto with atleast 45% marks 


in the aggregate or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation System 
of Education (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

(A) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(Agricultural Engineering) of this 
University or a degree or diploma of 
any other University/Institule recog¬ 
nised as such by this University as 
equivalent thereto with papers only or 
with papers and Research and with 
atleast 45% marks in the aggregate or 
with Research only or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation system 
of Education (Semester or Trimester). 

OR 

(ii) (c) Bachelor’s degree in Agricul¬ 
ture of this University or a degree of 
any other University/Institute recog¬ 
nised as such by this University as 
equivalent thereto with atleast 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester), 

AND 

(b\ Bachelor’s degree in Agricultural 
Engineering of this University or of any 
University Institute recognised as such 
bv this University as equivalent thereto 
with attest 45% marks in the aggregate 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(«/) Bachelor’s degree in Engineering 
(in Mechanic?I or Electrical) of any 
Universit> or Institute with atleast 
45% marks in the aggregate or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or Tn- 
mcslei i 

(VII i Assistant Instructress (Home 
Science Wing) 

Bachelor's degree in Home Science 
of any University/Instuute recognised 
as such by this University. 

3. AGE 

Not more than 30 years as on 31-5-75 
relaxation in age allowed to the emp¬ 
loyees of this University or any other 
University, in lnd*a, Central and State 
Govt., S:hedulcd Castes,Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes to the extent 
permissible under Rule. 

4. Prescribed application forms and 
instructions are obtainable on request 
from Assistant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment) of this University on paymert of 
Rs. 2>- as ppplication. form fee. Appli¬ 
cations complete in all respects must 
reach the Registrar. Purjabreo Krishi 
Vidyapeeth, Krishmagar, Akola, 
Maharashtra, together with an appli- 
ca’ion Registration fee of Rs. 8/- (Eight 
onlv) n on-refundable not later than 
31-5-1975. Payment of fees must be 
made through Crossed Indian Postal 
Orders payable to tlte Comptmller , 
Punjabra •» Krishi Vidyapeeth. Akola , 
Maharashtra. Request for Forms must 
specify advcrtisemci t No. Npjne of the 
post and Item No. and should accom¬ 
pany a self addressed urstamped erve- 
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AND 


lope for each post, atleast of the size 
of 23 x 10 cms, including thereon the 
post($) for which Form(s) is/are requir¬ 
ed. separate application with separate 
fee is required for each post. 

5. Candidates already in the service 
of Centr&l/State Government or any 
organization and those in the service 
of this University should necessarily 
apply through proper channel. An 
advance copy should reach the Regis¬ 
trar on or before the aforesaid pres¬ 
cribed date. 

If considered necessary by the Uni¬ 
versity the candidates shall have to 
appear for personal interview in this 
University’s office at Akola at the 
candidates own cost. 

Krishinagar, 

Akola S.P. Kotate 

Dated 17th April* 1975 REGISTRAR 


PUNJABRAO KRJSHI VTDYAPEETH, 
P.O. KRISHINAGAR. AKOLA, 
(MAHARASHTRA') 

Advertisement No. BCA’0675(1) 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before the 31st May, 
1975 for the following temporary posts 
in the Operational Research Projects 
Wardha'Amravati in the pay scale 
mentioned against those posts under 
the University. 

Subject matter specialist in :— 

1. Entomology 

2. Animal Hus¬ 
bandry 

1. Horticulture 

4. Social Science Rs. 400-40-8C0- 

5. Animal Science 50-950/- 

6. Plant Protection 
7 Junior Statistician 

8. Animal Health & 

Hygiene 

Senior Technical Assistant In :— 

9. Agronomy 1 

10. Plant Pathology | Rs. 325-15-575 

11. Animal Hus ban- < 

dry & Dairying, j 

12. Agricultural Rs. 115-4-135-5-160- 

Assistant EB-5-18 5-6-203- 

EB-6-215-7-250/- 

2. QUALIFICATIONS 

(It For the posts at serial Nos. 1 to 4 
above. 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture of 
this University or a degree of any other 

University/lnstitule recognised as 

such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course-Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester;. 

AND 

(b) Master’s degree in Agriculture (in 
the subject concerendt of this Univer¬ 
sity or a degree of any other Univer¬ 
sity/Institute recognised as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and re¬ 
search and with atleast 45% marks in 
the aggregate or with research cnly or 
with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 


(II) For the post at serial No. 5 
above;— 

(a Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any other 
Univensity/Instilute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 45 % marks in the aggregate 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

AND 

(b) Master's degree in Agriculture (in 
Animal Husbandry ard Dairying) of 
this University or a degree of any 
other Umversity,Institute recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with papers only or with papers 
and research ard with atleast 45% 
marks tn the aggregate or with research 
only or with the Course Credit and 
Interna) Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester). 

(III) For the post at serial No. 6 
above:— 

(o) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University'losttime recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with ntle?st 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester), 
AND 

(M Master’s d'-grec in Agriculture 
(in Plant Pathology) of this Universi!) 
or a degree of any other University,' 
Institute recognised as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and research 
and with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with research only or 
with the Course Credit and internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(IV) For the post at serial No. 7 
above 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Science of 
any University or in Agriculture or in 
Veterinary- Scierce of this University or 
a degree of any other University,Institute 
recognised as such by this University 
as equivalent thereto with atleast 45 % 
marks m the aggregate or with the 
Course Credit and Internal Evaluation 
System of Education (Semester or 
Trimester). 

AND 

(b) Master’s degree in Science with 
Statistics of any University/Institute 
with papers only or with papers and 
research and with atleast 45% marks in 
the aggregate or with research only 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(V) For the post at serial No. 8 
above 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Veterinary 
Science of this University or a degree of 
any other Univcrsity/Institute recognised 
as such bv this University as equivalent 
thereto with at least 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 


(6) Master’s degree in Veterinary 
Science (in Medicine) of this University 
or a degree of any other University/ 
Institute recognised as such by this 
University as equivalent thereto with 
papers only or with papers and re¬ 
search only with atleast 45% marks in 
the aggregate or with research only 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

(VI) For the post at serial No. 9 
above- 

(a) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University,Institute recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45% marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of Edu¬ 
cation (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

( b ) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(in Agronomy* of this University or a 
degree of any other UnivcmtyTnsij- 
tute recognised as such by this Univer¬ 
sity a\ equivalent thereto with papers 
opIn or with papers and rcscarh and 
w-ith atleast 45 % rturks in the aggre¬ 
gate or with research only or with 
the Course Cred'l and Intern:*I Evalua¬ 
tion System of Education (Semester or 
Tt imesten. 

(VIIt For the post at serial No. 10 
above 

(a) Bachelor's degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other Univcrsity/Institute recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45 % marks m the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

AND 

(b) Master's degree in Agriculture (in 
Plant Pathology) of this University or a 
degree of any other Univereiij institute 
recognised ?s such by this University 
as equivalent thereto with papers only 
or with papers aM research and with 
atleast 45% marks in the aggregate or 
with research only or with the Course 
Credit and Internal Evaluation System 
of Education (Semester or Trimester), 

(VUl) For the post at serial No. IS 
above 

(а) Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University/Institute recognised 
as such by this University as equivalent 
thereto with atleast 45 % marks in the 
aggregate or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester)., 

AND 

(б) Master’s degree in Agriculture 
(in Animal Husbandry and Dairying) 
of this University or a degree of any 
other University/Institute recognised as 
such by this University as equivalent 



thereto with papers only or with papers 
and research and with atleast 45% 
marks in the aggregate or with re¬ 
search only or with the Course Credit 
and Internal Evaluation System of 
Education (Semester or Trimester). 

(IX) For the post at serial No. 12 
above:— 

Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture of 
this University or a degree of any other 
University/Institute recognised as such 
by this University as equivalent thereto 
with atleast 40% marks in the aggregate 
or with the Course Credit and Internal 
Evaluation System of Education (Se¬ 
mester or Trimester). 

3. Appointments to all the posts at 
serial Nos. 1 to 12 (both inclusive) 
above shall be made by nomination 
by selection on a tenure and contract 
basis till 31-3-79 or till the expiry of the 
Project/Scheme whichever is earlier. 

4. AGE 

Not more than 30 yean as on 31-5-75. 
Relaxation in age is allowed to the 
employees of this or an> other Univer¬ 
sity in India and of Central and State 
Government, Scheduled Castes Tribes 
and other Backward classes to the 
extent permissible under rules. 

5. Application forms can be obtained 
from the Assistant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment) Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth. 
P.O. Krishinagar. District: Akola, 
Maharashtra, on payment of an amount 
of Rs. two (Rs 2 -) as an application 
form fee for each form be made sepa¬ 
rately. Requests for a form/forms for 
each post be. made separately and 
should be accompanied by a self addres¬ 
sed envelope of the sire of atleast 23 
ems x 10 ems bearing postage stamps 
worth 45 paise. Applications in the 
prescribed forms complete in all res¬ 
pects together with an amount of Rupees 
Eight (Rs. HU) as registration fee for 
each p^st separately should reach the 
Registrar. Punjabrao Krishi Vidyapeeth, 
P.O. Krbhmagar. District, Akola,'Maha¬ 
rashtra, on or before the 31-5-1975. Pay¬ 
ment of all fees must necessarily be made 
through Craned Indian Postal Orders 
payable to the Comptroller, Pnqgbrto 
Krishi Vidyapeeth. P.O. Krishinagar, 
District, Akola (Maharashtra). Incom¬ 
plete applications and those received 
after the prescribed date shall not be 
considered and no correspondence 
thereon will be entertained. 

6. Candidates already in service of 
Central^tate Government or any 
Organisation and those in the service 
of this University should necessarily 
apply through proper channel. An 
advance copy should each the Regis¬ 
trar, on or before (he aforesaid pres¬ 
cribed date, 

7. If considered necessary by the 
University the candidate shall have to 
appear for personal interview in this 
University's office at Akola at the 
candidate’s own cost. 

Krishinagar, S.P. Kokate 

Akola. REGISTRAR 

Dated: 9th April, 1975 


SOUTH GUJARAT 

UNIVERSITY 

APPLICATIONS are invited 
for the posts of (1) Reader in 
Statistics (2) Lecturer in Applied 
Statistics (Econometrics) (3) Case 
Analyst in the Scale of (1) Rs. 
700-50-1250 and (2) (3) Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 respectively with 
usual allowances. 

Minimum Qualifications 

The minimum qualifications for 
the posts are as under: 

(1) Reader hi Statistics:—At 
least Second Class Masters’ Deg¬ 
ree or a Ph.D. Degree in the sub¬ 
ject AND Three years experience 
of teaching Post Graduate Classes 
and some independent published 
research work or some published 
work of merit. 

(2) Lecturer in Applied Statis¬ 
tics (Econometrics): 

(a) Second Class Master's Deg¬ 
ree in Economics with specialisa¬ 
tion in Econometrics. 

And 

Five years teaching experience 
in the Degree Classes or two years 
taeching experience in the Post 
Graduate Degree Classes or some 
published research or some pub¬ 
lished work of merit. 

Or 

(b) Ph.D, Degree in the subject. 

(3) Case Analyst: (i) M.B.A. 
Degree of any Indian or Foreign 
University in atleast Second Class 
or equivalent grade. 

' Or 

(ii) A high grade point Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Business 
Administration of the Indian Ins¬ 
titute of Management. Ahmeda- 
bad or the Indian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta. 

Or 

(iii) Atleast Second Class Mas- 
sters' Degree in any of the subjects 
usually taught in Post Graduate 
Programmes in Business and In¬ 
dustrial Management AND Orien¬ 
tation in the overall field of 
Management received in pro¬ 
grammes like the Graduation Pro¬ 
gramme (ICAME) of Stanford 
university or the International 
teachers Programme of the Har¬ 
vard University or some other 
similar programme. 


Preference will be given to on£ 
who has a good background of 
Economics and also has taken his 
M.B.A. or some other equivalent 
degree with specialisation in Mar¬ 
keting Management. Possession 
of some business experience, con¬ 
sultancy experience, or experience 
of case writing or research project 
writing or research project 
will be considered as an additio¬ 
nal qualification. 

General 

Candidates not possessing know¬ 
ledge of Gujarati, if appointed, 
will be required to acquire work¬ 
ing knowledge of Gujarati within 
the period of probation, which 
shall be of two years. Selected 
candidates will be required to join 
at short notice. 

Eight copies of the application 
should be submitted on the 
prescribed form, which can be 
had from the undersigned on 
payment of Re. 1/- in cash or by 
Postal Order with a self addressed 
envelope of 23 cm xl3 cm size, 
duly stamped with 0.50 Paise. 
The last date for receipt of the 
application is 7-6-1975. 

Surat. G.A. Desai 

Date 2-5-1975 REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Advertisement No. R. I 75 

Applications on the prescribed form 
obtainable from the undersigned ac¬ 
companied by a self-addressed stamp¬ 
ed envelope and a postal order of R$. 
5>- for each post are invited for Hie 
following teaching posts in the Depart¬ 
ment of Pharmaceutical Scierces as to 
reach the undersigned by 3lst May. 
1975. 

1. Seven Posts of Asstt. Professors 
(Salary scale Rs. 400-40-800-50-950). 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

(a) A first or second class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or equi¬ 
valent qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity in the subject concerned. 

(b) A research degree in the subject or 
experience of teaching degree ard/or 
post-graduate classes wilt be a desirable 
qualification. 

(c) Knowledge of Hindi will be de¬ 
sirable. 

SPECIALIZATION: 

(i) Two posts (Permanent) — one in 
Pharmaceutics & the other in any brunch 
of Pharm. Sciences with teaching ex¬ 
perience ih Pharm. Engg. 

(i Continued on page 23) 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

'•'TV* ■ . ■ . . ... .. ....„ 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Mathematics • 

!. A^rawal, Surcsh Chandra. Mathematical program¬ 
ming in integers. Meerut University. 

2. Bhatia, Devinder Kaur. Investigations in mathe¬ 
matical programming. University of Delhi. 

3. Bhusnoormath. Subhas Sangayya. Exceptional values 
of meromorphic functions. Kamatak University. 

4. Gupta, Ved Prakash. A study of subharmonic and 
integral functions. Meerut University. 

5. Harish Chandra. Laminar forced convection of fluid 
considering the effect of Rayleigh number. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

6. Keshava Murthy, G.N. Studies in multiplier problem. 
University of Madras. 

7. Ramakrishnan, T.R. Numerical evaluation of cauchy 
type singular integrals. I.l.T., Delhi. 

8. Sunder Lai. Some problems in proximity spaces. 
Meerut University. 

9. Uday Narayan Singh. Contributors to the theory of 
quasi normed linear spaces and differential manifolds. Magadh - 
University. 

10. Vaid, Baldev Kumar. Solutions of various bourdary 
value problems involving two objects by an integral equation 
technique. University of Dethi. 

Physics 

1. Bansal, Ravinder Mohan. Effect of collective and 
molecular modes on the thermalization and diffusion of neu¬ 
trons in light and heavy water. University of Delhi. 

2. Chandra Bhushan. Some investtgaiions in internal 
bellistics. Meerut University. 

3. Joglekar, Arun Vasantrao. Vapour deposited thm 
films of bismuth and antimony. University of Poona. 

4. Krishramma. B. The thermal and electrical conducti¬ 
vities of some transition metals and their alloys. I.l.T., Delhi. 

5. Mitra, Anjana. Studies on optical and other proper¬ 
ties of some semiconducting films. University of Poora. 

6. Naia&imha Rao, Chirala. Studies on special shapes 
of some first forbidden beta transitions. Ardhra University. 

7. Pal, Bishnu Pada. High field intraction in semicon¬ 
ductors and dielectrics. I.l.T., Delhi. 

8. Sadana, Devendra Kumar. Phosphorus diffusion in 
gallium arsenide. I.l.T., Delhi. 

9. Sriramamurthi, Kakarla. Development of the experi¬ 
mental technique and (nuclear) reaction studies in seme rare 
earth nuclei. Andhra University. 

10. Takwale, Murlidhar Go wind. The cyrstal and mole¬ 
cular structures of P-toluic acid and 2-nitro-4-methyl benzoic 
acid by X-ray diffraction. University of Poona. 

11. Yadav, Ram Pratap Singh. Some reliability models 
incorporating environmental conditions. Meerut University. 

Chemistry 

1. Ariya. Om Prakash. Studies in kinetics of oxidation 
of hydroxy carboxylic acids by chloramine T. Irdore Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Chaudhry, Subhash Chander. Nature of the complexes 
of benzoin and substituted benzoins with lewis acids. Himachal 
Pradesh University. 

3. Desai, K.R. Optical activity and reaction mechanism. 
Gujarat University. 

4. Gadaginamath, Gurusiddaayya Shivayya. Synthetic 
studies in the indole field. Karnatak University. 

5. Gurumurthy Chetty, Konkimalla. Effects of ionisting 
radiations on nucleic aieds metabolism. University of Poora. 

6 . Harindra Singh. Synthesis of potential anthelmintics. 
•Meerut University. 


7. Kafoch, Dhruvendar Singh. Solutkn chemistry in 
acetic anhydride solvent. Himaehal Pradsh University. 

8. Kulkami, Ashok Krishna. Studies in polyisopienoids 
and related compounds. University of Poona. 

9. Madan, Ratan Lai, Studies in surface properties of 
metal oxides. Meerut University. 

10. Maheshwari. A.K. The effect of some surface active 
substances on polarographic maxima of certain metal ions and 
study of some metal complexes in aqueous and aqueous organic 
solvent mixtures. University of Rajasthan. 

11. Maheshwari. Surcsh Chandra. Studies of complex 
compounds of transition and inner transition dements with 
schiff bases. Meerut University. 

12. Parkar, Meeraben Shankar. Nitration of un saturated 
steroids and related studies. University of Poora. 

13. Patel. J.C. Heterocyclic compounds of nitrogen and 
sulphur. Gujarat Universliy. 

14. Phatak. Gopal Mahadeo. Studies on complexes of 
chromium (IU1: Catalystic effects in the reactions of chro¬ 
mium 3 i- with some aminopolycarboxylic acids. University 
of Poona 

15. Prakash Bahadur. Physical properties of calcium 
soaps and their role in emulsion stability. Meerut Ur mrsity, 

16. Purohit. Muntlidhar Gurachar. S'ud.ies ir lie irdolc 
field. Kamat^k University. 

17. Ray. Sudhin Kumar Kinetics of bid* rtele ligand 
substitution in geometrical isomers of octrfcdrrt cobalt (lll> 
complexes. University of Burdwan. 

18. Rustagj. Subhash Chard. Structure ad tfermal 
decomposition of some transition metal con pic xcs c f ; i, k*r ola- 
mines and schiff bases derived from a Ik; rpkm»r.cs. I IT., 
Delhi 

19. Satya Pal Singh Physico-chemical studies of oxova¬ 
nadium (iv> complexes. Meerut University 

20. Saxena, Mecra. Studies in the reactions of ketoric 
reagents I, 3, 5 tncarbonyl compounds and corresponding 
pyrores. Indore University. 

21. Sethi, DC. Studies on metal chelates of hydroxyl- 
amirc derivatives. University of Rajasthan. 

22. Shambhu Sharan Singh. Studies on some physico¬ 
chemical aspects of selected dispersed hqi 'd systems. Bhagal- 
pur University. 

23. Sharan, Ashutosh Kumar. Studtcs on coordination 
compounds of cobalt (II), nickel (tl) and copper (11) succinates 
with some heterocyclic bases. Magadh University. 

24. Sharma, Kailash Narain. Studtcs on the octecyano 
gen complexes of the transition metals of group VI. Meerut 
University. 

25. Singhal, R.K. Synthesis of diazepine related subs¬ 
tances. University of Rajasthan. 

26. Sukhvir Singh. Studies on potential antitumour 
agents. Meerut University. 

27. Tholia, M.K. Studies in pesticides University of 
Rajasthan. 

28. Vaidya, Shrinivas Viravak. Syntheses ard evaluation 
of compounds for polymers (PVC) using indigenous raw mate¬ 
rials. University of Poona. 

29. Vijay Lakshmi. Studies on the chemical constituents 
of the bark and leaves of Symplacos crataegoidcs. Meerut 
University. 

30. Vora, D.N. Some reaction hyporitrites and related 
substances. Gujarat University. 

Earth Sciences 

1, V. K. Singh. A study of tungsten mineralisation at 
Chhendapathar, District Bankura, west Bengal. LS.M. 
Dhanbad 
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Eaglneeriflg A. Technology 

J. Basu, Nilmoni, Studies on treatment of steel plant 
waste. University of Burdwan. 

2. Dcvd**s Shetty. Design su'd studies of fluidic or/nor 

elements and their application in the design and development 
of a numerically controlled coordirptograph. Delhi. 

3. Kapur, Arjun Dev. Vibration response of multilayer 
beams subjected to shock excitation. I.I.T.. Delhi. 

4. Muslim Taj Ahmed. Active RC synthesis of single 
and multivariable network functiors using operational ampli¬ 
fiers. LIT., Delhi. 

5. Sen, Pradeep Kumar. Mechanisms of ttubulencc. 
I.I.T., Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL, SCIENCES 

Biology 

Ragnthamnn. Ci. Studies on Indian diatoms. Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. 

Biochemistry 

Chauhan. Bhag Mil Studies in brain composition of 
tats at diflerert stages of growth in iclation to protein colorie 
malnutrition Haryana Agricultural University 

Botany 

!. Gupta. Mohii’i Dc\i. Moiphologici'l studies in tufc- 
licac. Meerut University. 

2. Gupta. Rani. Cytogenetic studies in the gents croto- 
lanalLinn.i Meerut LnivciMiv 

3. Josh», Sahib Saroop Studies on piotcins of some 

Indian Ruvishnnkar Urivcrstty 

4 Mhasker. Dhananjava Narahar. Studies into some 
Indian aseomycctes and furgi imperfecti. University of Poona. 

5. Mukherjcc. Av»k Kunui. Abscission process in 
coleus. tVlcus hi untie (Berthi deblock'd petioles with special 
reference to ethylene University ot Burdwon 

6. Pathan, 1 S. Histochemical studies of enzymatic 
activities as well as uscoibic acid, nucleic acids and basic 
proteins during vegetative ard reproductive diflerert ration in 
-some cereal G ujara t L n tv ersi i >. 

7. Surendra Pal, Motphological and ontogenetic studies 
m Ijuruceae Meeiut l ri\crsit\. 

Zoology 

1. Appa Rao, Tho.a Pioximate chemical composition 
of some clupeoid tishes of Waltair Coast, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Dean. RoMon Alfred The lure no no I morphology 
and histology of the glands associated with the digestive system 
in certain tcieosts of U.P. with special rcfcrcrce to the estima¬ 
tion of liver-oils. Meerut University. 

3. Gcoige. John \ Studies on the mechanism of cell 
adhesion. University of Delhi. 

4. Goyal. R.P. Histophystologtcal and htsirthimical 
studies on the testes and the associated male accessory glands 
of certain mammals. University of Rajasthan. 

5. Gupta. Gayatri Hormonal icgulation of cpidtdymal 
function in the albino rat. University of Delhi. 

6. Kaushab, Shyam Kumar Singh. Studies on the diges. 
tivc physiology of three fresh water fishes namely Wallago 
attu (B. & Schn.), Clarias bctrachm (Linn.) and Lnbco rohita 
(Ham.) Meerut University. 

7. Kulkami, Sudhakar Mangesh. Biology trombicuHd 
miles (acarina: trombiculidac) with special reference to 
Leptotrombidium (Leptorombidium) dcliense (Walch. 1922). 
University of Poona. 

8. MahAbir Singh. Effect of some insecticides on the 
alimentary system of Chrotogonus trechyplerus (Blanchard) 
pyrgomorphidae, orthopters, an insect of economic impor¬ 
tance. Meerut University. 

9. Malhur, Jagdtsh Kumar. Studies on the development 
of the limbs in ealotes versicolor. University of Poona. 


10. Shulda, Gopi Rani. Studies on the pollution of 
Hindon River in relation to fish and fisheries. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

11. Viney Kumar Singh. Studies on the population gene¬ 
tics of drosophila ananasve. Bhugnlpur University. 

Agriculture 

1. Arvind Kuniai. Water and nitrogen requirements of 
rice. Meerut University. 

2. Jain, Ravinder Piatap. Genetics of certain yield and 
physio-moiphological characters ard their interrelationship in 
bread wheat, Triticum aestivum (L.). Meerut University. 

3. Raj Pal. Transport and accumulation of ions in soil. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

Veterinary Science 

Vclhankar, Dattatreya Purushotiam. Growth, puberty 
and sexual maturity in gir heifers consequential to different 
dietary energy levels with critical studies on blood glucose, 
copper, cbolestcrcol and haemoglobin polymorphism. Kon- 
kan Kmhi Vidyapecth. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

1. Ahluwalia Aneeta. Some aspects of the social system 
of an Indian hospital. University of Delhi. 

2. Badgaiyan, Shyam Dh 2 r. A sociological study of the 
ejects of industrialization of Bhilai on the surrounding 
villages. University of Delhi. 

3 Behcrc, Suman Purushottam. Urbanization and status 
equilibration process in an outcastc group in Bembav. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

Political Science 

1. Garg. Gulshan Kumar. Social and political ideas of 
George Bernard Shaw. Meerut University. 

2. Girwar Singh. The concept of democracy and it’s 
growth in modern Indian political thought. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. Norendra Kumar. Uttar Pradesh mein ziladhish ka 
adhyayan , Zila Bulandshahr kai sandarbh mein. Meerut 
University. 

4. Verma. Ganesh Prasad. Role of opposition in the 
Bihar legislature. Magadh University. 

Economics 

1. Arunmgam, M. Socialist thought in India with parti¬ 
cular reference to the contribution of Lohia. University of 
Poona. 

2. Bansal. Rajendra Kumar. Possibilities of economic 
development in District Gurgaon. Meerut University. 

3. Khurana, Darshan Smgh. Growth of socialistic eco- 
nomy in India. Meerut University. 

4. Krishrarao. B Economic trends in Indian rural credit 
cooperation 1951-66. University of Madras. 

5. Pant, Devi Dau. Public debt in India with special 
reference to plan period. Meerut University. 

6. Shrinath Singh. Modernization of agriculture in a 
traditionally backward agricultural area : A case study in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Sardsr Patel University. 

7. Urmil Singh. Possibilities of development of cottage 
industries in Western Uttar Pradesh. Meerut Urivcisity. 

-« 

Law \ 

1. Nagabhushanam. Hari. A decade of parliamentary 
control of public undertakings in India. University of Poona. 

Education 

1. Halbc, Shreeram Bhagwan. An jnvestig&tioh into the 
physical efficiency of the pupils in the high schools of Jalgaon. 
University of Poona. 

2. Karmyogi, Ram Prakash. An investigation into the 
problems of educational administration in Madhya Pradesh 
from 1947-68 with reference to secondary education, Ravi- 
shankar University. 



3. Patel, Vjnodchandra Bechardas. Educational thoughts 
and practices in Gujarat during the British rule (1820-1920) as 
reflected in bibliographical forms of Gujarati literature. 
M. S. University of fbuoda. 

4. Patel, Vishnuprasad Ambalal. Impact of the pancha- 
yati raj on the administration of primary education in Meh- 
sana District. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Sharma, Manorama. A study of correlates of socio- 
metric status in high school classes. Meerut University. 

6. Sharma, Ratan Lai. An instigation into the perso¬ 
nal and sex interests of school going rural and urban adolescent 
boys of Hadoti Region. Sardar Patel University. 

7. Shelat, Neela Arvind. Study of organisational climate, 
teacher morale and pupil motivation towards institutions in 
secondary schools of Baroda District. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

Commerce 

Tandon, J.K. Economic relations between India ard 
West Germany since 1951. University of Rajasthan. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

1. Bharadwaja, Shashi. G.E. Moore’s common sense* 
philosophy. University of Delhi. 

2. Dharam Veer. The social philosophy of M.N. Roy. 
Meerut University. 

3. Dwivedi, Rajendra Narayan, A critical and cultural 
study of Amarakosa and trikandasesa. two major works of 
Buddhist lexicographers. University of Delhi. 

4. Kambi, Veerabasavayya Sivalingayya. SatsthaU in 
virasaivism; A philosophical study. Karnatak University. 

5. Kaniyaparambil. James. fiibliocal-Upanishadic phi¬ 
losophy of life for the modem man. University of Poona. 

6. Rama Rao, Kanuri. A critical evaluation of Bertrard 
Russell's conception of mathematical logic. Meerut Umvci- 
sity. 

Lk^ttistics 

I. Sankeethamony, Dhasiah Karunakaradhav The dev 
criptive grammar of nagercoil Christian Tamil dtalcct. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

Literature 

English 

1. Ganpat Rai. Thomas Hardy's realism with special 
reference to the distintegration of the English traditional rural 
society. Meerut University. 

2. Paul, Siam Lai. Villains of Shakespeare; Their 
identity and moral challenge. Meerut University. 

3. Roy, Virendra Kumar. Quest for belief in the poetry 
and plays of T.S. Eliot. Meerut University. 

4. Sharma, Jai Prakash. Raja Rao as a novelist and 
short story writer. Meerut University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Lowe. Ramesh Kumar. The language of the taittiriya 
brahmana. Meerut University. 

2. Sharma, Devi Chandra. Anargh Raghava aivam Pra- 
sann Raghava ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

3. Tripathi, Tirth Raj. A study of Padmanjari. Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

Hindi 

1. Arya, Rahtoo Lai. Hindi ka swatantryottar kavya 
mein abhivyanjit naitik moolya. Meerut University. 

2. Bhaskar, Vimbla. Nimbark sampradaya ke sandarbh 
mein Harivryas Deo ka vishesh adhyayan : Siddhant aur 
sahitya. Meerut University. 

3. Bhatta, Timmanna Ramachandra. A comparative 
study of Pant and Bendre as poets, Karnatak University. 

4. Chaturvedi, Kusum. Adhunik Hindi sandarbh sahitya 
ka vivcchan&tmak Adhyayan. Meerut University. 

5. Dinesh Chandra. Chhayavadi kavya mein Shrinagar 
varnan. Meerut University. 

6. Goyal, Kamla Devi. Angrazi natkon ke Hindi anuvad. 
Meerut University. 

7. Jain, Katana. Raj Kamal Choudhary shailee tatvik 
vtvcchan. University of Rajasthan. 

8. Kamal Kaor. Adhunik Hindi mein prayukt tadbhava 
shabdon ka dhvanyatmak adhyayan, - Meerut University. 


9. Kamat, Ashok Prabhakar. Meharashtra ke nathpandhi 
kaviyon ka Hindi kAvya. University of Poona. 

10. Khunteta, Durgawati. Sun prem gathaon mein nari 
tatva sawroop aur satotra. University of Rajasthan. 

11. Misra, Dhan Prakash. Vakrokti siddhant ke aatok 
mein bhramargect kavya ka vishle&han. Meerut Univeisity. 

12. Naresh Kumar. Vasudev Sharan Agrawal; Vyakli- 
tiva evam krititv. Meerut University. 

13. Panchal, Parma Nand. D&khini Hindi ke kaviyon 
kce parihhashik shabdavali ka adhyryon. Meerut University. 

U. Roop Chand. Navyug kec Hindi k&vita ka kavya 
shastra. Meerut University. 

15. Sax era. Virendra. Samkaken Hindi kahani mein 
chitrit kaam sambandhon ke yatharth ka paathkecya vtshleshan : 
Ek mahanagar Delhi, ck nagar Bareilly taiha ek qasba 
Bisauli ke paathkon ke aadhar per satven dashak kec kaam 
sambandhi Hindi kahaniyon ka vivechan. Meerut University. 

16. Shakunt&la. Ashttachhap ke kaviyon dwara prayukt 
upman yojna ka vivechnatmak adhyayan. Meerut Univer¬ 
sity. 

17. Sharma. Asha Rani. Chhayavadi kavya mein trasad 
tats a. Meerut University. 

18. Sharma, Balak Ram. ‘Ageya* kcc Gadhya bhasha 
ka shaike vyagyanik adhyayan. Mcerul Universny. 

19. Sharma. Puran Lai. Hindi upunyason mein Harijan 
samasya Meerut University. 

20 Sharma. Ramesh Chandra Vakrokti siddhant ka 
pmvsh mein ritikaken riiikavyaka adhyayan. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

21. Sharma, Sumnra. Swat an troy ot lar Hindi upanyas 
sahitya mein jiwan darshan. 1947 se 1967 tak. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

22. Sharma, Suraj Pal. Hindi kc vandarbh sahitya ka 
vjvcchanatmak adhyayan. Meerut University, 

23. Snatak, Surendra Pal. Kalid is tat ha Prasad kce natya- 
kala ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

24. Srivastava. Harimolian Prasad. Bhartiya sangect aur 
Sursagar. University of Poona. 

25. Tomar. Saroj. Zila Meerut kec tehsil Baghpat kce 
grantodyog sambandhi shabdawli ka adhyayan. Meerut 
University. 

26. Venrru. Man Singh. Nayec kaviia mein puralan 
sutro ka adhyayan. Meerut University. 

27. Vishnoi, Indumati. Bis win shatahdi kc Amnki aur 
Hindi ke Prcmchandrottar upanvason kce pravnnliyon ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut Urtven.it>. 

Tamil 

1. Alexander, Grace. A critical studv of women charac¬ 
ters in Kambaramayanam. University of Madras. 

Telugu 

Venkata Raju, Pcnumcthra, Mahabharutamu: Upa- 
khyana tatwamu. Andhra University. 

Pine Arts 

t. Misra, Swaran Lata. Ajanta bhitti chitron mein 
bhava vyanjana. Meerut University, 

2. Rastogi, Madhurixna. Rajasthani chitra kula mein 
prakrit i chitran. Meerut University. 

History 

1. Ganga Prasad. Dhan pal and his times: A socio¬ 
cultural study based upon his works. Meerut University. 

2. Khan, Mohammad Ishaq. Srinagar J 846-1947 socio¬ 
cultural change. University of Kashmir. 

3. Misra, Ram Gopal, Indian resistance to early Muslim 
invaders up to 1206 A.D. Meerut University. 

4. Poonmas, Phra Maha Poor. A critical survey of early 
Buddhist monastic life, Magadh Univeisity. 

5. Verma, Ganeshi Lai. Party politics in the United 
Provinces 1905-19} 9. University of Delhi. 

Geography 

1. Negi, Dalpat Singh. Functional analysis and hierarchy 
of service centres in District Bjjnor. Meerut University. 

2. Sharma, Harvir. A geostrategic appraisal of the Kash¬ 
mir Valley. Meerut University. 
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A list of setact articles culled from Periodicals received in AIU Library during March-April 1975 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


RESEARCH 


jattl B.D. “Higher education must ireukaic spirit of ser¬ 
vice"* University News 13(3); Mar 75 : 18. 

vfahatani. G.S. "Universities must be service-oriented”. 
University News 13(3); Mar 75 : 17-18. 

vthMHwe, lUnaeth. “Reel value of ivory towm". Times 
Higher Education Supplement (173); 7 Feb 75 : 5. 

Mloooue. Kenneth. "Who gains from the Bhutto fiasco?" 
Timex Higher Education Supplement (177j; 7 Mar 75 : 5. 

Zdckerman. Michael. '‘Education for jobs or for inquisitive¬ 
ness?’ Chronicle of Higher Education 9(3 1 ; 7 Oct 74 : 20. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ortony. Andre*- “Opinions divided on whether artificial 
minds peed matter". Times Higher Education Supplement 
(178); 14 Mar 75 : 9. 

Orton), Andre* “TV secs for computers with steel fingers". 
Times Higher Eilmation Supplement (177); 7 Mar 75 : 9. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOIXJGY 

Carrier, Hme. “Role of the university in the new society". 
,V«r Front hi > in Education Jan "5 ; M2. 

Clarke, Peter and Cook, Ian. Mapping oui a scn.se of com¬ 
munity”. Times Higher Education Supplement (177); 7 
Mar 75 . C 

Dickson, David. ‘Helping hard that stretches round the 
globe". Tones Hu?ho Edmafton Supplement (17K); 14 
Mar 75 : 8. 

«*Do it yourself sii-m guide" Times Higher Education Sup¬ 
plement (I77j; 7 Mar 75 : 7. 

Gibb, Frances. “Students 1975 . After the confrontation 
years are they rebels without- a cause?" Times Higher 
Education Supplement (171.. 7 Icb 75 : 7. 

Moorman, Paul. “Great obstacle to equal opportunity is 
inherited wealth". Times Higher Education Supplement 
(171); 24 Jan 75: 9. 

Pkhal, R. and Ramaraju, A.R. “Role of students and national 
progress". University News 13(3); Mar 75: 4-5. 

Verstraeten, A. “College as an academic community". New 
Frontiers in Education 5(1); Jan 75 : 52-67. 

EDUCATIONAL .ADMINISTRATION 


Crewe, Ivor. "Alternatives to government by community". 
Times Higher Education Supplement (178); 14 Mar 75 : 5. 

Macarthur, Brian. “How a restyled prospectus attracted 
sixth formers in their thousands”. Times Higher Education 
Supplement (177); 7 Mar 75 ; 8. 

Kao, M.R. and Raja, VJL “Administration of university- 
affiliated college systems." New Frontiers in Education 
5(1); Jan 75; 13-24. 

CURRICULUM 

Mftward, AJS. and Studdertkeunedy, Gerald. “Crossing sub¬ 
ject boundaries”. Times Higher Education Supplement 
(1«D; 5 July 74 : 14. 


“Open university and research”. (Editorial). Times Higher 
Education Supplement (177); 7 Mar 75 : 14. 

EVALUATION 

Walker, David. “Scanner for quick marks (ally rouses exa¬ 
miners’ interest". Times Higher Education Supplement 
(178); 14 Mar 75 : 4. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Prentice, William. “Estimating the financial value of a good 
degree". Time* Higher Education Supplement (173): 7 
Feb 75 : 9. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Coombs, Philip H. “Where should agricultural education go 
from hare”, Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(8); Aug 
74: 14-18. 

Jaiswal, N.K. and Arya, H.P.S. “Problems in diffusion of 
agricultural innovations and functional education pro¬ 
grammes". Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(8); Aug 
74: 19-26. 

Kofiut, Margot. “Doctors' dilemma: Much to know, little 
time to learn". Times Higher Education Sttpplement (178); 
14 Mar 75: II. 

Snider, John C. ”Nontrad>(tonal study programme in agri¬ 
culture". Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(8); Aug 
74 : 27-8. 

Swaminathan, M.S. Social and educational requirements of 
new technology in agriculture". Indian Journal of Adult 
Education 35(8); Aug 74 : 4-13. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

AdisesMalt, Malcolm S. “Raising literacy standards, what 
standards and for w'hom". Indian Journal of Adult Edu¬ 
cation 35(9); Sept 74 : 45-7. 

“Asian-South Pacific Centre for Adult and Continuing Edu¬ 
cation : Report of a workshop". Indian Journal of Adult 
Education 35(7); July 74: 16-21. 

“International instrument on the development of adult edu¬ 
cation". Indian Journal of Adult Education 35(7); July 
74: 3-15. 

Matheikal, J.T. “New way to solve an old problem : An 
experiment in adult literacy". New Frontiers in Education 
5(1); Jan 75 : 68-74. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUNTRY 

STUDIES 

Ashby, Eric. “Glimpse of a brighter but less glamorous future". 
Times Higher Education Supplement (173); 7 Feb. 75 : 15. 

“Drift of change". Times Higher Education Supplement (173); 
7 Feb 75: i-iv. 

Mitchison, Naomi. “Triage could be the catchword of the 
1980s". Times Higher Education Supplement (177); 7 Mar 
75: 11. 

“Snobbish obsessions with university status". Times Higher 
Education Supplement (1.77); 7 Mar 75 : 15. 



The many faces of love and care. 


You fly to'go places. But flying 
means a lot more. It means going 
in style, in comfort and going with the 
right people. 

That's tthere the face comes in— 
(he face you look upon for love and 
care. The face that speaks your 


cigarette. Our hostess makes you 
fee) loved and cared for like no other 
airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember 
Air-lndia—your country's airline. 

We know what it means to be 
an Indian, what it takes to make 


language, serves your food, belongs 
to your culture as much as you do. 
The face that understands you so 
completely. The face of our hostess. 

There's something indefinable 
about her. Something you may not 
understand, but fed; something 
you may not demand, but need; 
something you may not praise, but 
be secretly grateful for. Like the times 
. when she serves you a perfect Indian' 
*eal, or gives you an extra pillow, 
a second cup of tea. a perfumed towel 
plays with the children or lights your 
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'Aryabhata' the first Indian Satellite launched ftfm 
. a Soviet Cosmodrom on April 19, 1^75. It weigljf 
i • 360 Kg and measures 1-6 metres froth end to epd. ; 
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^^S^ooton'no.*' . 

in the prescribed farm 
W^SmM for the following posts ui 
y Services. 

yptr of Technology wd EnglwertaR 

;'J|wfi»aor of Chemical Engineering 

’-«**»? ft Arts 

^‘jhrofiassor of Gujarati 

of Science 

^■f*rofeSsor of Chemistry 

^fttytgcMc 

fV fr^A -g and Head Department of 
J^$tfeetrica1 Engineering. 

MHMtoMr: Rs. 1100-50-1300*60-1 MX) 
WfPjlir Rs. 700-50-1250 

iliiln'il application form with 
&ttraijiof qualifications and experience 
VmSnit available from Registrar on pay- 
wmM$l crossed Indian Postal order ot 
gOTp'&O only. 

application form alongwith the 
ll^diaed Indian Postal Older of Rs 7-50 
l^^ dd raac^t h e Registrar on or before 

if called for interview, 
^p-bave to come at their own expenses 
gg|;V K.A. AMIN 

WmsO . Registrar 
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Iberhampur university 

MmSK BZHAR: BERHAMPLR-7 
” (GANJAM) 
|£>3^$/Ai«ra/BU/75 : Dated: 8-4-1975 

-{' i l 

* advertisement 

^^PfCATIONS ate invited for the 
Teaching posts for the post- 
^p^te Departments of this University. 



?$ubpct 

aP’’ 

Vacant posts So. of 
vacancies 

jjyji »i ■ - ■■ 

l^cooorotc 

i Professor 

One 

\ftv 

Lecturer 

One 

Stowes 

Reader 

One on 

*• 

\i' - 1 
?V'-. 

TCoology 

Reader 

temporary 

basis 

One 


S^IfiUJFTCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

be a scholar of eminence, 
gpfgj Shaft posses a first or second class 
degree (with at least 48 % marks) 

SEIl* atfyect. T „_ 

aSjgjT Shall have a Doctorate Degree or 
Rmp work of equivalent standard. 
^^jy-S Hn be engaged in active research 
have experience in guiding 

BreflttU have teaching experience in 
iffaiaAMC. dr a Uprrereity teaching Depart* 
at least 10 years in the subject 
at least three years shall be in 
^ Ka ft drti cadMate classes. 


sTO^^S CH ^^^s tiearae (Jwk** V 

feast «ffi% marks) intbe subject. 

<ift A doctorate Degree or published 
work of equivalent standard. 

(Ui) Teaching experience in a College 
or a University Department for at least 
eight years in the subject of which two 
years preferably be in postgraduate 
classes. 

(iv) Capacity to guide research shall 
be regarded as an additional quali¬ 
fication 

Lecturer 

(i) The candidate shall have a first or 
Second Class Master's Degree (with at 
least 48% marks) in the subject. 

Seven copies of the prescribed applica¬ 
tion forms will be supplied to the candi¬ 
dates from the Office of the undersigned 
on payment of Rs. 10 - in person or by 
Bank Draft drawn on (he State Bank 
of India, or by Money order in favour of 
the Registrar, Berhampur University, 
Bhanja Bihar. Berhampur-7 aJongwith a 
self-addressed envelope measuring 22 x 10 
Cms. affixed with postage stamp worth 
of Rx. 0 85 paise. 

The applications duly filled in along- 
with attested irue copies of certificates, 
testimonials and publications, etc should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
15-6-1975. Applications received after 
the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are m service should 
apply through proper channel. 

Persons in Government service selected 
for appointment shall be allowed leave 
salary and pension contribution for one 
>ear only if they wish to retain their hen 
under Government 

The prescribed period of experience 
for the posts will be calculated up to the 
last date fixed for the receipt of the 
application. 

Registrar 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY KANPUR 
irr POST OFFICE, KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 17/75 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
five posts of Research Engineers in the 
Advanced Centre for Electronic Systems. 
This Centre has been sponsored by the 
Ministry of Defence to carry out training 
and unclassified research and develop- 
ment work in the area of Communication 
and Radar. 

The applicants roust have atleast First 
class Bachelor’s Degree in Electrical 
Eogineering/Elecrrontcs with a good 
academic record and experience in the 
following fields in research laboratories 
or educational institutions: 

(I) Design of Digital Sub-systems and 
interface 


isiif 

software 

5ta POP Systom nr KM IBOO Or 
TDC 12, 

(till Radar Systems, 

(iv) Electronic Circuits—Digital, Linear 
and R. F. 

Depending upon the qualifications and 
experience of the candidate, he may be 
offered any one of the following positions, 
if found suitable: 

Research Engineer ‘B* Scale- 
Rs. 700-50-1250 (to be revised). 

Research Engineer ’A’ Scale: 

Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 (to be revised). 

Excellent residential bousing, when 
available, is provided on Campus. The 
facilities include primary and higher 
secondary schools, a health centre- and a 
shopping centre. 

Two posts are reserved for candidates 
belonging to Scheduled Caste ^Scheduled 
Tribes However, if no suitable candidate 
belonging to SC/ST are available posi¬ 
tions will be filled up by other candidates. 

In exceptional cases the Selection 
Committee may relax the required quali¬ 
fications 

All the appointments will hr on con¬ 
tract. Besides pay. posts cai r> allowances 
according in Institute rules, which at 
present correspond to those admissible 
to Central Government employees 
stationed at Kanpur Higher initial pay 
is admissible to specially qualified and 
deserving candidates. Candidates called 
for interview will be paid second class 
railway fare for travel inside India from 
the place of duly to Kanpur and back by 
the shortest route. 

Applications Ironi persons m India 
should be made on the prescribed Icrrms 
obtainable free of charge from the 
Registrar of the Institute b> vending a 
self-addressed unstamped envelope of 
25 x 10 cm sire Applications should be 
accompanied by a postal order for Rs. 
7.50 (Rs. 1 87 for Scheduled Castes/ 
tribe candidates). 

Persons abroad may apply on plain 
paper (three copies) including an ac¬ 
count of their academic and professional 
records and reprints of publication*, 
fields of specialization etc. They should 
also give names of atleast three persons 
who are intimately acquainted with their 
academic activities. 

All applications should reach the 
Registrar, Mitt Institute of Technology, 
UTPort Office, Kmp*- 4MM«UF. 
latest by IJ-6-75. 
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Seminar on Varsity 

Sports 

A Seminar on University Sports and a Conference 
of University Directors of Physical Education were 
concurrent!) held at the Gujarat University, Ahmeda- 
bad on 9th and 10th May. 1975. 63 delegates repre¬ 
senting various universiues/technical institutes in the 
country attended The Seminar and the Conference 
were inaugurated by Shri H.C. Sarin. Adviser to the 
Gujarat Governor Shri I J. Patel, President of the 
Association of Indian Universities and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Gujarat University, presided, Shri 
Sarin, in his inaugural address, emphasised the need 
to make maximum use of the available facilities par¬ 
ticularly in view of the present economic conditions in 
the country tarlier, Shir I.J. Patel welcomed the 
Chief Guest and the delegates In his welcome address, 
he high-lighted the importance of “motivation” in 
game-* and sports 

The following topics connected with the various 
aspects of university sports were projected for dis¬ 
cussion. 

1 Problems of University Sports: 

2 Organisation & Administration of University 
Sports. 

3, Financing & Planning of University Sports. 

In Lhe plenary session following the inaugural ses¬ 
sion, the papers contributed by various delegates were 
read out followed by discussion. Thereafter, the 
delegates were split up into three groups, one each 
corresponding to the aforesaid topics. Each group 
deliberated to the depth on the topic assigned to it. 

Recommendations made by the Seminar as a re¬ 
sult of discussion on the group reports held in another 
plenary session in the forenoon of the concluding day 
are briefly given below-. 

t. The recommendations contained m the Desh- 
mukh Committee Report be implemented. 

2. A core programme of physical education may be 
evolved which should be compulsory for three 
days a week for all the universities at the under¬ 
graduate level; and the rest three days may be 
utilised for participation in the other three 
streams i e. NCC. NSO and NSS. The out¬ 
standing sportsmen emerging through this 
process may be taken care of in a specialised 
manner. 

3. The local and national available facilities and 
resources should be put to a maximum use; 
and where facilities do not exist at present, 
UGC and the Ministry of Education & SW may 

be requested to come for help. 

4. There should be a uniform organisational pat¬ 
tern with regard to the set-up of departments of 
physical education and sports committees. 

( Continued on Page 5 ) 



Who will do baby-sitting? 

AMRIK SINGH 


WHY do students join colleges and universities? Is 
it in search of knowledge or in search of a certificate? 
To pose the question in this manner, as is usually 
done, is somewhat misleading. There is no real con* 
flict between these two requirements. To assume 
that knowledge is something pure, disinterested and 
divorced from skills, is not right. At the same time 
to assume that skills can be acquired without adding 
to one's stock of knowledge is to over-simplify 
The truth of the matter is that a* one gains in skills 
one also gains in knowledge. While knowledge may 
not be particularly saleable commodity, skills certainly 
are. The more skilled one is the better price one 
fetches in the market. That is why, ideally speaking, 
those who have the inclination and the capacity do 
their best to acquire whatever skills they can 

Yet certification is very’ important. Without a 
degree how are other people to know that one has gone 
through a certain course of training and acquaint 
those skills which one is expected to acquire in the 
course of one's training 0 In certain situation* there is 
a marked difference between what one was supposed 
to have acquired, and what one has actually acquired 
This difference notwithstanding, most employers 
tend to place a large measure of reliance on what the 
certifying institution*--universities and college*-- 
are presumed to certify. 

That is why when jobs are advertised. u is laid 
down, for instance, that the applicants must possess 
such and such degree and, more than that, must also 
have been placed at least in the second division. 
That in certain universities one can get second division 
at 45 0 o and in other universities at 50does not seem 
to bother the employers. Nor are they particularly 
bothered by the fact that certain universities tend to 
give more first classes than third classes. The fact 
of the matter is that most people are too lazy to do 
without some kind of certification. When a duly 
constituted body certifies a particular individual to 
have passed a particular examination according to 
a specified norm that seems to satisfy most people. 
Instead of makingtheirown judgment they find it easier 
to rely on somebody else s judgment. 

Till the early ‘fifties this system seemed to work 
somewhat satisfactorily. Then two things started 
to happen. One, the number of certifying agencies 
began to grow much more speedily than had happened 
in the past. Every year saw the establishment of a 
few new universities and they had the statutory right to 
grant certification. But more disconcerting than this 
factor was a second factor. The number of those 
joining colleges and universities began to grow by 
leaps and bounds. In 1950-51, for example, the 
number of students enrolled in higher education was 
less than 4 lakhs. In another twenty years it had 
gone beyond three million. 


Each one of them was duly certified to have passed 
the examination that he claimed to have passed. Each 
one of them was therefore eligible to get the job for 
which he was an applicant. One additional factor 
that distorted the partem still further was this. If 
for a particular job a simple graduate would do, there 
were scores of people who had done a master's degree. 
Sometimes they had qualifications in law and other 
related fields. As if that was not enough, some people 
had even done their doctorate. In plain words, we 
had the dual phenomenon of over-education and 
educated unemployment 

Nothing was more obvious in this situation than 
that some people should have started saying: we 
should de-link jobs from degree. A further refine¬ 
ment was introduced when it was said that selections 
for the superior jobs should be made soon after 
student* finish school on the analogy of selecting 
young boys for the armed forces at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. Indeed, it ha* been suggested that the 
IAS competition should be held immediately after 
students finish their school rather than after they 
finish college 

There is something persuasive about each one of 
these proposals If and when implemented, they are 
likely to produce some quite definite results. I he 
pressure on educational institutions would, without 
question, decline to some extent. Therefore <is far 
as the umvciMtics are concerned they would begin 
to breathe a little more freely. All this and various 
other favourable consequence* would ensue. Perhaps 
one can go so far as to say that not only would the 
process of declining standards in higher education be 
arrested, it may even be reversed 

All this sounds too good to be true, some people 
say. If it were so simple, why was this solution not 
thought of earlier? And indeed if it was thought ol 
earlier, a* there is evidence to show, why was it not 
implemented earlier? To ask this question is to dis¬ 
cover that things arc not so simple as they seem, that 
education and employment are deeply interlinked 
processes and that to seek to modify the educational 
process in a crucial sense without at the same time 
carrying out equally crucial changes in the system 
regulating the employment market, is to recommend 
a course of action w hich may produce some results for 
a couple of years but not for a longer span of time. 

With every year that has gone by, the employment 
market has been shrinking. This is not a discount 
that till a couple of years ago some kind of economic 
growth was taking place every year. Even though 
the population was growing, the wealth of the country 
was growing too. That there were problems in regard 
to its distribution is a vital question but it need not be 
taken up just now. What is relevant to note is the 
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fact att iippedimcnts a certain measure of 

growth wa§t*kkg place. Since the beginning of the 
seventies even that has ground down to a halt. 

Evidently, avenues for employment too have 
shrunk and, in consequence, unemployment is very 
much on the increase. Not many people seem to be 
aware of the fact that teaching is the largest profession 
in India today. Even at the university and college 
level the number of teachers already in position is 
more than 150,000. There is some evidence of 
declining enrolments in certain subjects and in certain 
parts of the country. To curb them further through 
a change of recruitment policy would mean a further 
reduction in the number of those who today are able 
to get employment as college and university teachers. 

This, however, would be a very, very small part of 
the problem. The more urgent and indeed intract¬ 
able part of the problem would be what would happen 
to those hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women who today crowd the classrooms and corridors 
of post-secondary educational institutions. Today 
those who have the ability and the means for joining 
a college do so without hesitation. That not each one 
of them would be able to get a job after a few years 
>s a thought that gnaws them from within off and on 
but then for some time at least they feel they have 
something to do 

This may nor be exciting enough, nor rewarding 
enough but the college experience brings to them a 
certain measure of satisfaction. They learn some¬ 
thing from their teachers and something from their 
fellow students. They get opportunities for sustained 
interaction with one another. There is also time for 
fun and frolic. On occasions it degenerates into acts 
of delinquency. But on the whole there is a permission 
kind of attitude to w hat young people do and therefore 
there is no real harm done. And all that it costs a 
>4udcnt is a couple of hundred rupees in tuition fees 
and some additional funds for books, clothing, 
transport and other out-of-pocket expenses. The 
whole process is so designed as to admirably suit the 
offspring of the affluent and sometimes not so affluent. 

To seek to change all this is to seek to engineer a 
transformation which will be both social and economic 
m its dimensions The question to ask therefore is 
if enough thought has been given to all these implica¬ 
tions and if (he country is prepared for the new 
s> stem that this changed pattern of education and 
employment will bring about. As far a* one can 
judge, no thought has been given to any of these 
implications. Indeed when some people talk about 
the delinking of jobs from degrees, the suggestion in 
most cases seems to be that if such a delinking could 
be brought about the results would be almost 
miraculous. 

On the contrary, they might turn out to be dis¬ 
astrous. While some of us working in the field of higher 
education like to believe that we are engaged in some¬ 
thing noble and lofty, the ugly fact is that the majority 
of us are employed to do baby-sitting. The size of 
the operation—3$ million in higher education— 
and the not inconsiderable investment in it go to show 


that the system of higher education is a part of a larger 
design and that nothing has been done in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. 

To ask a few obvious questions, what if a subs¬ 
tantial number of students were let loose in the streets? 
What if each one of them wanted a job? What if not 
finding a job they would become violent and destruc¬ 
tive? None of these is an idle question. Nor is 
anyone of them irrelevant. It should not be difficult 
to see therefore why a network of 4,000 colleges and 
a hundred universities covers the length and the 
breadth of the whole country. Each one of these 
institutions engages the energies and attention of the 
majority of those who are too young and too unskilled 
to find a job and too wild and too destructive to be 
left on their own. In the absence of these educational 
institutions who. it may be asked, will do the baby¬ 
sitting. 

For anyone to believe therefore that this vast 
edifice of higher education can be either partially 
dismantled or made even manageable without at the 
same time creating new avenues of employment and, 
indeed, a quickened rate of growth is to live in a world 
of slogans and not of reality. That sometimes these 
slogans are taken seriously only goes to show that we 
are fast beginning to lose even the distinction between 
illusion and reality. l i 

(Continued from Page 3) 

5. The Ministry of Education & SW should give 
liberal treatment to the Association of Indian 
Universities as regards the financial assistance 
in comparison to the National Sports Federa¬ 
tions. 

6 The State Sports Councils should give suitable 
grants-in-aid to the universities within their 
jurisdiction for running their intra-murals, inter¬ 
collegiate. coaching programmes and meeting 
the inter-university tournament commitments. 

7. The UGC may be approached for supporting 
and sponsoring the in-service training program¬ 
mes at the university level. 

8. Evaluation Committees may be set-up both at 
the university and iter-umversity level to eva¬ 
luate the implementation of the programmes of 
physical education and sports. 

9. Intra-mural programmes m the affiliated col¬ 
leges and universities should be made more 
popular and these programmes should precede 
the university tournaments which, in turn, 
should precede the inter-university toruna- 
ments. 

10. The Centra! Advisory Board of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation should be revived. 

11. Due representation should be given to the 
physical education personnel in the universities 
on the All India Council of Sports and the 
SNIPES. 

The Seminar and the Conference were organised 
by the Association of Indian Universities in collabora¬ 
tion with the Gujarat University aiming to discuss 
matters connected with promotion of University sports 
and find ways and means to improve upon the existing 
situation. f~~TI 
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Development of Higher Education 

in India 

N. V. R. L. N. RAO 


TIME is an important factor in whatever we do 
What was proved to be best at one time is obsolete 
at another time because of changing values and cir¬ 
cumstances. 

An honest analysis of place* of higher learning 
reveal that the higher education in India is at cross 
roads. After independence there has been good 
expansion in the arena of higher education: but it is 
more of quantitative nature rather than qualitative. 
The environments in our universities is confused 
Practically all the universities are faced with problems 
which are more of law and order than of academic 
The aim of higher education is to solve problems of 
humanity rather than create pioblems to society 
In educational organisations our reasoning faculties 
have to be nourished in order to allow our mind u> 
freedom in the worlds of truth and our imagination 
and understanding of the world we live in One 
should clearly distinguish between literacy and educa¬ 
tion. teaming and wisdom. 

UNIVERSITIES 

The higher education should be aimed at achieving 
excellence and should contribute toward", soujI 
growth, cultural development and scientific and 
technological advancement ideal!) umverviies 
should be regarded as a pool of pure water where in 
thirsty man is allowed to drink as much as one needs 
or one can. The source of this water is the members 
of the faculty. To-day our real problem is that wc 
are not able to prevent those who arc not thirMv m 
coming to this pool. 

The present day university set ups have been 
inherited from the British who established primarily 
for the sake of obtaining personnel for running the 
administration. But to-day what we sec is that it 
is not possible to provide employment to all those 
who come out of the university portals All said 
and done the phenomenal rush to educational insti¬ 
tutions is for employment We have linked up three 
Es, namely Education, Examinations and Employ¬ 
ment. Examinations and Employment completely 
distorted the objectives of education. One is inclined 
to think that the Indian Universities are by and large 
only examining bodies. It is an open secret that the 
examinations have become unmanageable affair. 
It is rightly said that the pass-fail system in educational 
institutions has failed. It is also a fact that many 
problems in Indian Universities generate from exa¬ 
minations. This has been realised by University 
Grants Commission and many others. Changes in 
examination system are attempted in the light of 


UGC s suggestions by universities at a very slow pace. 
What is needed is the drastic change tn our outlook 
towards examinations so that the universities can 
divert their resources (men and money) for educa¬ 
tional purposes more effectively. 

The education commission points out that the 
average student m our universities brings with him 
the school attitude towards his studies He expects 
to be treated like a school boy. Quite u few educators 
also plan university curricula accordingly. 

SOCTO-ECONOMJC' CONDITIONS 

Every walk ol life in any country is subordinated 
to political system either diictilv or indirectly and 
education is no exception. As education is becoming 
less purposeful the student community is being ex¬ 
ploited to maximum for other purposes than academic. 
Youth is the major force to be reckoned for cfkciing 
any changes in the s<x’ict> Every organisation 
depends on youth for its suctess 

Many mkijI ills ol the day arc not due to ignorance 
ot those who are responsible for 11 but due to then 
wouldhwisdom. Most men follow the pat of least 
resistance and as i either willingly ot under compelling 
circumstances thinking thatwhaUvensof immediate 
advantage is good Hy nature majority aic not con¬ 
tent with simple life specially in the modern civiliza¬ 
tion They arc ambitious, acquisitive, eon petitive 
lealous They soon tire of what thev have and 
pine for what they have not Self respecting cuuuiUd 
arc ignored or offered second rale positions 

1 he conduct of elder men m the society ha-, a glaring 
effect on the morale of the youth Mom ot the vital 
issue* are decided in streets undei emotions Old 
traditions continue to deter the sociological develop¬ 
ments and effect the youth considerably Contradic¬ 
tory to our wishes the gulf between the rich and poor 
is getting wider 

Thus the facts of life contradict the learnings of 
the youth and quite often the educated land in 
bewilderment. Education has become an ornament 
instead of utility 

WHAT TO DO *> 

Essence of higher education is the search for ideas. 
Educated men have an obligation to society to focus 
their ideas in naked form. It may be wrong to call 
the places of higher learning as teaching centres. 
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They should he regarded as centre* of learning and 
research sphere young and old have a chance of free 
discussions ami exchange of ideas on matters concern¬ 
ing humanity. Higher education is being imparted 
to those who are aged and already developed likes 
and dislikes by the time they enter the universities. 
Therefore what the universities can do is to encourage 
right things in an individual by providing him neces¬ 
sary facilities by way of good faculty members and 
library etc. Any amount of compulsion is likely to 
be voilated by both students and staff. Knowledge 
which is acquired under compulsion has no hold on 
ihe mind and heart. Faculty members should no' 
be over loaded with routine teaching work as at pre¬ 
sent If the leacher i> interested in his task and 
student is interested in learning what is needed is 
proper and judicious encouragement For this men 
i a authority should guard the walls of the universities 
from entering uninterested personal into it 

As regards the examinations the principle “Those 
who teach should «ilso examine ' as suggested by the 
UGC should be accepted withoul any reservations 
unJ these examinations form the integral pan of the 
teaching and learning process which are the concern 
■if the leacher and the taught and none else It 
means establishing full faith »n the teacher which will 
enhance the self respect of the teacher considerably 
The raising of standard of courses offered or mam- 
\un*ng the standard of instructions and advancement 
«»f knowledge lies in the autonomy of the teacher 
subjected to overall objectives of higher education. 
The fear that many underservmg students may go 
>ut with degrees and with glaring grades is not ius- 
iiiied even if ir happens bccau.se the student has to 
prove his worth subsequently Public at large and 
oiher organisations should find their own methods 
i-f assesment depending on their requirements 
\dinissions to each new course of study should be 
vgulated through entrance test as suggested by UGC. 
There may be some black sheep m academic commu¬ 
nity as there are in every walk of life We have to 
nuke some allowance The rules and regulations 


made to take care of few defaulters curb the academic 
freedom of the majority and frustrates them and quite 
otten kills the self respect. Motive force will be the 
reputation of the Institute and the leacher which lies 
in the performance of the alumini after he leaves the 
institute. The moment we reduce the importance 
to the examinations and one knows that mere degree 
from the university is of no good for employment or 
other purposes students are likely to turn their mind 
to real things i.e. acquiring knowledge W'hich makes 
work both the teacher and the taught. 

The recent proposal of education ministry to de¬ 
link the job-* with university degrees, if accepted will 
reduce the phenomenal rush to colleges and indis¬ 
criminate growth of colleges will automatically be 
arrested Thus, number getting reduced, there is a 
hope of imrpovmg the qualitv of higher education. 
Encouragement should be for variety rather than for 
uniformity in academic life. Places of higher educa¬ 
tion should be freed from bureaurcy and other exter¬ 
nal influences as far as practicable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Higher education should be only for those who 
have real interest and calibre in furtherance of know¬ 
ledge and prepared to sacrifice everything else for 
the purpose The principle "Those who teach should 
also examine without any reservations be accepted. 
Fmploycrs should find their own method of assesment 
depending on their requirements. Admissions to 
each neu course of study should be through entrance 
test A university degree is not necessary for 
many jobs, as such delinking of jobs with university 
degrees goes a long way in the promotion of higher 
education Learned men should be offered suitable 
social status and they should be looked after well. 
The universities should serve the society as torch 
bearers or search light Ultimately aim of higher 
education should be to make human life more pros¬ 
perous and happy. \ - \ 



Crisis in Higher Education 

Dr. Steven Watson, Vice-Chancellor t University of St Andrews, Scotland , 
U. K., Mr. Eric K. Kigozi, Executive Secretary. Inter-University Committee 
for East Africa & Mr. F . S. Hambfy, Secretary, Australian Vice-Chancellors' 
Committee, were interviewed by M. /?. Dua while in India in Connection 
with the AIU Golden Jubilee Celebrations. This is what they said: 


Q. Then 1 has been a world w idc irtsis in education . 
especially higher education. Would you spell out 
this crisis vis-a-vis education m your country '* 

Dr. Watson: We have to some extent. 1 cm confi¬ 
dence m our standards in Britain We have 
found it difficult to increase our numbers in higher 
education while maintaining our special personal 
care tor the pupil 

Mr. kigozi: The so-called crisis in education, especially 
higher education is, I think, a result of u) enor¬ 
mous population increase in most countries of the 
world, (b! demands of complex modern life. 

(c) too muche mphasis put on paper qualifications 
as the gateway to great employment opportunities, 
(a) urbanisation growth at the expense ot rural 
development, fe) respectability in society and 
(O general rise in standards of Using 

While in East Africa a large proportion of the 
national income is being spent on the expansion 
and improvement of educational facilities at all 
levels, there is a general appeal (planned and un¬ 
planned i by national governments to school leasers 
who cannot be placed in institutions of highei 
learning tsueh as technical, commercial and "uni¬ 
versities! to ‘ return to the land'* 

Mr. Hambly: To speak ot “criMs" in education is to 
speak of a multi-faceted problem sshich cleat Iv 
manifests itself in different ways in different 
countries Indeed, in the same country there can 
be different degrees of crisis In my view, one of 
the major educational problems m Australia is the 
lack of coordinated deselopment in higher educa¬ 
tion or to put it more precisely in posL-secondary 
education 

There are three different kinds of institutions 
providing post-secondary education in Australia- 
universities, colleges of advanced education and 
technical and further education institutions The 
institutions themselves and the different sectors 
of post-secondary education operate independently 
of one another w ithout coordination. As a result, 
there is no national blue print for post-secondary 
education. As a result of these there is unneces¬ 
sary duplication of courses and wasteful use of 
resources and the system is not geared to respond 
to national needs. This is a complex matter 
because the autonomy of individual institutions 
must be respected. 


Diverse demands 

i) In the changed complexion of the k arid. Jo you 
think Education ts capable of meeting the diverse 
demands oj intellectual training, vocational bias 
and facing hjc ? 

Dr. Watson: Yes, It is no more difficult and indeed, 
with more modern aids, easier now than in past 
centuries 

Mr. kigozi: Yes, education aims land must aim; 
at meeting the demands of intellectual training ot 
student and at preparing him face the numerous 
challenges of' life The vocational bias. is. m ms 
opinion, facilitated by exposing the ?>tudcnt to 
variety of well organised and taught general courses 
both at primary and secondary levels according to 
the needs of the society so that at a higher levci 
he is m a position to follow the course tW which 
he i> txrsi qualified 1 am not advocating pro¬ 
fessionalism 

Mr, Hamblv , Yes. and it must 1 ducation and those 
responsible for education- both teachers and 
administrators-- must be sufficiently flexible u ‘ 
meet change f or example, teachers must be 
prepared to change course content "o .is to deal 
with the ever changing complexities of the modern 
world While in some cases this response to 
changed circumstances has been slow, it u 
occurring 

Change in content 

Q Do i on fas out thangv in the content of higher 
education . if w> m which direction? 

Dr. Watson: Not radically, 1 think we already cater 
for technological and for 'pure' subjects. We 
will need to have more joint study courses but in 
a Scottish University these are already numerous. 

Mr. Kigozi: Yes. 1 do favour change in higher educa¬ 
tion, higher education especially in developing 
countries, must first and foremost be geared to the 
needs of society. In other words, higher education 
in poor countries should aim at bringing about 
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national development. Higher education must 
be regarded as the most effective weapon in the 
battle against poverty, ignorance and disease. 

\lr. Harably: Any change in the content of higher 
education must be on the question of making it 
relevant to the changing needs and demands of the 
society which it serves. But this is not to say that 
scholarship and knowledge for its own sake 
arc not a part of higher education. 

Student participation 

q Extensive democratization of universities and in¬ 
creased participation of students ut running the 
universities has been widely accepted in the U.K ., 
USA and France. What steps ate the univer¬ 
sities in your country taking in thi', dim non ' 

l>r. Watson: As you say, we in the UK have already 
done much. In Scotland the students have elected 
a Ractor for over a century, we pi event students, 
however, from judging their fellows or their 
seniors in matters academic. We hold that while 
they may complain about courses and sit on joint 
committees to assess the success of courses they 
cannot from their junior position devise or decide 
them 

Mr. Kigozi: Democrat!vition of universities and in¬ 
creased participation of student in the governance 
of universities has now been accepted in mans 
countries of the world because of ihe student pres¬ 
sure l believe thi-. development has come to stay 
and it may be prudent if these countries which have 
not vet been hit by the wave ol unrest to prepare 
themselves for the inevitable surrender 

fast Afucan Universities have been quick in 
accepting the change and today students send their 
icpresentaiives to the university vOunciK and 
senates and other lower bodies. 

Mr. Harably: There is a danger of over-generalising in 
an>wenng a question about student participation 
because what has occurred in one institution has 
not necessarily taken place in them all But it 
would be fair "to say that students are now iepre- 
scntcd on all the principal policy-making bodies 
of Australian Universities, that they are given a 
voice in the appointment of staff fromfhe vice- 
chancellor down: that they are consulted on course 
content, reaching methods and assessment: and 
that they therefore have a reasonable say in the 
running of the universities Course content and 
assessment are the most difficult areas and discus¬ 
sions are still m progress in several universities on 
these issues 

Economic Development 

Q. How do you think can higher education be yoked 
in the economic development v 

Dr, Watson: I believe higher education cannot be 
directly linked with productivity. I believe 
however that a wider educated public creates the 
climate of opinion which is requisite for economic 


advances. Britain has produced ideas from its 
highly trained leaders in science. It has failed to 
profit from them because it has lacked in elasticity 
of opinion necessary to put these ideas into mass- 
production. America has had this middle level of 
sophisticated intelligence. 

Mr. Kigozi; This is a big and difficult question to 
answer, I feel that a sensible answer would 
depend on the particular country one has in mind. 

Mr. Harably: Ideally, higher education should be 
geared to the manpower needs and, m this way, 
it should asisL economic development. Man¬ 
power planning is a very complex concept and is 
subject to very many unknown factors and variables 
and so it is difficult for universities to plan in this 
way But higher education should not be seen as 
a means 10 a meal ticket alone, education for its 
own sake is also a worthwhile goal. 

Explosion of Higher 

Education 

Q India is faced with an explosion of highei education, 
is there an equnaienl rush in yvui country! And 
if this rush continues, what repercussion do you 
sec of this in sour countr\ in the neat future ? 

Dr. Watson: In Britain after a period of expansion the 
demand for higher education has slackened. This 
is fortunate at a time when finance is short. As 
we will soon reach a period of falling or steady 
population in the 18 to 23 years olds i expect 
consolidation with gradually w-idening of those 
reached by higher education and no further rush 
to expand 

Mr. Kigozi: f rom what has been said during the 
Golden Jubilee Session of the Association of 
Indian Universities. 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that m East Africa there is no equivalent to the 
kind of '’explosion of higher education" that 
India is faced with Nevertheless, it is correct 
to say that bast Africa can learn quite a lot from 
India's experience 

Mr. Harably: There has been an explosion in higher 
education in Australia which began in the early 
1960 s. The result has been an over supply of 
graduates in some disciplines which has meant 
that some graduates have been unable to find 
employment in a career of their liisi choice. 

Another repercussion has been the demand for 
the opening up of higher education institutions to 
make them more accessible to all who seek to 
enrol. As a result, the Australian Government 
set up a special committee to enquire into the 
possibility of an open university on the lines 
set up in the U, K. In the event, the committee 
did not recommend this but it has proposed that 
admissions be made easier. Conventional re¬ 
quirements to entry should be broken down, the 
possibility of transfer between institutions should 
be eased and the facilities for part-time and external 
(correspondence) students itself should be ex¬ 
panded. 



rREiLun 

An Experiment in Institution Building 

C. N. Bhalerao 


INSTITUTION building constitutes one of the critical 
elements in the process of modernization in develop- 
ing countries. In these countries, institutions in the 
political, administrative, social, cultural, economic 
and educational spheres can become centres of social 
change. "incorporating internally and diffusing 
through the society new values, attitudes, capacities, 
behaviour patterns and services”. Education is not 
the least important field m the task of institution build¬ 
ing for national development. While, in general, 
there has been an institutional deterioration in an 
number of universities and colleges in India, some 
older and new universities have retained their academic 
vitality and grown in response to the changing needs 
and demands of society. The North-Eastern Hill 
University is one such and represents a significant 
experiment in institution building in the sphere of 
higher education in India 

The North-Eastern Hill University, with jurisdic¬ 
tion over the States of Meghalaya and Nagaland 
and the Union Territories of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram and with Shillong as its headquarter. i> a 
Central and federal university, set up under an Act of 
Parliament passed on 19th July, The objects of 

the University are "to disseminate and advance know¬ 
ledge by providing instructional and research facilities 
in >uch branches of learning as it may deem fit; to pay 
special attention to the improvement of the social 
and economic conditions and welfare of the people of 
the hill areas of the North-Eastern region and. in 
particular, their intellectual, academic and cultural 
advancement’ (NEHU Act. !9' T 3). Dr. Chandran 
DS Devanesen. the Vice-Chancellor and builder of 
the University , also emphasised both the regional and 
national character of the University when he observed. 
“The richness of the tribal heritage should flow into 
the mainstream of Indian culture through several 
channels, one of them being NEHU. At the same 
time all the intellectual and cultural wealth of India 
and the world should flow through the University into 
these once isolated hill areas like a Brahmaputra of 
new knowledge and inspiration. .. The aim of the 
University is and will always be to serve both as a 
regional and national educational institution in keep¬ 
ing with the Constitution of the Indian Union." 

Since the establishment of the Vice-Chancellor s 
office with only a Personal Secretary and an Officer 
on Special Duty in August, 1973, the University had 
to struggle hard to find space, buildings and 
facilities. This problem is specially acute in Shillong 
since the city is spread over hills and valleys and is 
connected with the rest of the country through Gauhati 
(which can be reached by road only). Thanks to the 
cooperation of the State Government, the University 


office is now housed in the former Secretariat building 
of the Meghalaya Government. It has also acquired 
a building for teaching departments along with the 
Library and laboratories, hostel buildings for men and 
women students and has acquired a site of over 900 
acres on the outskirts of the city where the work of 
building a permanent campus of the University is ex¬ 
pected to begin soon. 

After these buildings were acquired, there has been 
a rapid expansion of both the administrative and teach¬ 
ing wings of the University, from an office staffed 
only by two officers, the administrative wing has 
steadily grown into a full-fledged University office 
The administration is now organised into three 
branches-Administration, Accounts and l summa¬ 
tions, and Affiliation, each under the charge of an 
Officer on Special Duty in addition to a separate 
Secretariat of the Vice-Chancellor The University 
office has 3 Officers on Special Duty, 4 Assistant 
Registrars. 1 Director of Sports and an administra¬ 
tive stall of 50 persons On the teaching and re¬ 
search side, departing from the stereotyped depart¬ 
mental system, the University has projected the sett 
ing up of the following ten schools m> mew hat on the 
lines of the pattern of the Jawuhurlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity •-1 h School of Languages. C) School of 
Social Sciences, (*1 School of Life Sciences. <4i School 
of Environmental Sciences. 1 5) School of Medical 
Science*'. (6» School of Agricultural Sciences. 

School of I duration, (S) School of Creative 
Arts, and <9> School of Engineering Science* Of 
the protected Schools, five School*, vi/. those ol 
Lancunees. Social Sciences. I ife Sciences, Phvsicaf 

l> * V 

Sciences and Education have alrcadv been established 
and have started functioning through their respective 
Departments. These Schools have ten Department 
in all (Inglish, Political Science, History. Economic*-. 
Philosophy. Mathematics, Botany, 7oology. Educa¬ 
tion and Continuing Education) and five more 
Departments (Sociology, Geography. Anthropology. 
Physics and Chemistry) are expected to be set up in 
1976-77 Till now some fifty teachers, most of 
whom are young, innovative and enterprising, with 
established reputations m their respective field and 
with interdisciplinary interests, have been recruited 
from different parts of the country Merit being equal, 
local candidates are given preference in recruitment 
to teaching posts. The Library (under the direction 
of a former Librarian of the National Library* Cal¬ 
cutta) has the strength of some 45,000 books at 
present and it is expected that it will be sufficiently 
up-to-date and wdl-cquipped within a year to be 
able to provide the necessary library facilities to the 
teachers, researchers and students in various disci¬ 
plines, The Departments have been encouraged to 
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follow the system of tutorials, discussions, seminars, 
and term papers and a scheme for adopting the 
semester s/stem to suit the requirements and 
approaches of different Departments is being worked 
out. These Departments have also adopted modern¬ 
ised syllabi which aim at encouraging inicr-disci- 
pljnury approaches both at the under-graduate and 
post-graduate levels. Nf-HU is an all ilia tine Um- 
u'lMty with twenty two colleges spread over the 
two component suites and two Union Territories 
and tt is one of the majni tasks before the University 
to assist these colleges to develop and impicrve their 
academic standards of teaching and research. With 
a view to fulfilling this purpose, in addition to Depart¬ 
mental encouragement through seminars, conferences 
and institutes, the University proposes to establish 
a section within NhHU to be known as the Unit for 
PI an nine and Development of Colleges and winch 
wall be officered by expetls in fields like examination 
reform, educational technology, science and 
humanities improvement, etc 

During the last one ..ru! n hull year, since Us 
establishment. MHU oig.miscd two Inter-C oilcgiuie 
bp‘>n Meets and began sending teams in the fntor- 
Lmvcrsity /.on.d tournament-. two Student header* 

• hip Training Tamps tin collaboration null the 
Vishwa Yuvak Kendra of Delhi) and one Winona 1 
Scmee Scheme Leadership 1 raining Camp. NSS 
t.i nps have also been conducted by Colleges in d i da¬ 
re nt parts of the region undci ;t- juri-dictn'ii li 
conducted a Workshop in the Social Sciences for 
i n liege Tc.iclw- with the help of ihe C entre fo* the 
Study of Sou a 5 Sciences Calcutta, and hosted tin. 
IweUelh Annual Hi-lone.'K onfercnceof the Institute 
of Hist »pc d Studies, t ilanta Dining this period 
.. Kciuon.d Centre . f the CenTul Institute of f n/h-h 
.w*J foreign language-, Hyderabad, was set up in 
Shillong in collaboration w'*ih the University lwo 
voirslu»p* otic fit Dnu.tpui. Naeafat’d, and the othci 
at Shillong. Mcgluvl.tvi. were conducted by the 
(rural Institute of Indian Languages. Mvsorc. m 
cooperation with NLHL . A Regional Centre of 
M HU at Kohmia. Vuv'and. w.i- established m 
!<j7 4 Another Regional ( enire of Nnil at \17awl. 
Mvoraro, is m the process. of being set up The 
CruversiU ha. recently started a Pre-e\ainitiation 
C entre for candidates belonging to Scheduled Castes 
aid Tribes from the States of Assam. Mephal-iva, 
Vaguiand. Manipur. Tripura and the Union Tein- 
lories of Aruiiachal Pradesh and Mizoram who intend 
to appear at the f.R.S. and Allied Services examina¬ 
tion. 

Several distinguished scholars and public men also 
came to NFHU to give talks or visit the University 
during this period. They include Shri G. S Dhillon, 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. Dr. Ramesh Mohan, 


Director of the Central Institute of English, Hydera¬ 
bad, Dr K. B. Rohatgi, Dean. Faculty of Law, 
Delhi University, Dr U. ISi. Singh, Dean, Faculty of 
Mathematics, Delhi University, Dr S. C. Dube, 
Director, Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla, 
Professor Bepin Chandra. School of Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (and U.Cj.C. National 
Lecturer in History;. Dr V. ManueJ, Head of the 
Department of Education. Kerala University, Pro¬ 
tean r P. Pad hi. Head of the Depart mem of Botany, 
UtU! University, Dr Sen gup ta of the Zoological 
Survey o[ India. Calcutta. Dr S P. Sen. Director 
Institute of Historical Studies Calcutta, and Professor 
Nitolay N Kulc-hov of the Institute ol Far Last, 
Aeademv of Science of the U S.S.R. 


After NLHL wax established. Profe*»or R. S 
Lvngdob, Speaker ol the Meghalaya Legislative 
Assembly. sod. Shillong has begun to throb wjth 
iiic and <iui\it\ Speaking on the occasion of 
NLHL s lir-t anniversary celebrations. the Chief 
M.luster o! Meghalaya, Capt WilhmsonA Sangnia. 
reviewed the progress made by the Universal) and 
ob-crW "Lven u*. the ve:> hm year of itsexistcr.ee. 
the Lnive;-‘tv hi*- beer, abk to make a psychr’ogicaS 
impact on the people ol the Hi!’ ureas of North-Eastern 
li.du An epc^uragmu u-pect c.f the new Lm- 
vCr^itv Js that T liu- 'toned .ts work with great ear- 
nestnes. aiitl dedication and it i- ;; matter of .-at is- 
taction ihal the l rover it\ is proceeding in the right 
diiccttor and it ha- been able to enlist the coopera¬ 
tion and support of the Government nrd people of 
tin- entire region ' These favourable comment- do 
not imply tnu’ MH L ha- no problems to face. 


There art. pro h'em- of m tract mg competent tea¬ 
cher- *»nd scholar-tn -uP the romcring Departments, 
-c\uiing equipment and <- » , hei facii.tics and building 
a uunpu- ■ there me nl«*o pre-uic- of many kinds both 
internal and external Indeed, it is because of these 
problem- and the dedication and carnestne-s with 
which NLI1I. ha- sc. out to meet them which makes 
it .1 cha 1 longing entoipiise and an instructive experi¬ 
ment in institution building. The social relevance of 
the l niVvTMty. it- .standards a< a national University, 
the dvnaim-m of u- academic programme- and the 
tole n seeks to pl.iv m the development of the North- 
La-t region can be attributed, in great moa-ure. 


to the kind of inxiitni.op building taking place now at 
NFHU Despite the many handicaps under which 
NFHU was established, it continues, a- the Vice- 
Chancellor said "to w ork v\ : th the confidence that the 
people of the hill area- will take pride in having a 
national University which want- to be an asset to the 
great North-Ha-t. contributing to their development 
in terms of both material as well as cultural, moral 
and spiritual welfare as citizens of India.’* t —\ 
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Status of Sports 
in Universities 

G. M. Oza 

THE physical exercise, a moral force, in open air is 
in itself an educational power and will be beneficial 
to the youth in the Indian Universities. It would 
certainly help them to imbibe in them the spirit of 
competition and struggle and would help them to 
achieve strength and endurance. This would satisfy 
their nature and pave the path for a proper University 
spirit. 

The author as a teacher who, by conviction, 
considers sport just as an integral part, as a positive 
factor in the education of the personality, as training 
the mind, is naturally very curnous to know whether 
the authorities in the reputed Indian Universities are 
capable of having an effect on the general education 
of the University students. 

It is up to the members of the society to persuade 
the University authorities of the equal importance of 
the body and mind for the development of the per¬ 
sonality. “Sport”, therefore, in the opinion of the 
author, must no longer be considered, as was so often 
the case before, as one of the many branches of 
education but muse be used to complete and put life 
into the '‘daily" intellectual round. Education has 
just failed if it does not succeed in making University- 
leavers vitally aware of the real importance of sports 
and games for their own well-being and physical 
officiency, thanks to which competitive sport can 
provide an invaluable stimulus and and excellent 
touchstone in future life. In this context, the author 
begs to refer his worthy readers to the late Rev. Father 
Didon to whom we owe the International Olympic 

Congress, “.To win victories in life, we need 

real strength, practical strength and we can acquire 
this only by exercise in the open air and athletics 
which strengthen the body, and temper the soul_” 

We are all aware, these days about the conditions 
of the environments of Indian cities. The progress 
of human civilisation and advancement of science 
and technology are encroaching upon the basic 
rights of the younger generation to make the best use 
of open lands from the view point of cuthenics. 
However, the leading Universities, it is hoped, shall 
have in the near future at least two Critcket fields, 
a Cricket Pavilion, Gymnasium Hall, Badminton 
and Table Tennis Halls, Wrestling Pits, Swimming 
Pool for competitions, modem Boating facilities. 
Firing range, two Football fields, four Basketball 
Courts, 15 Volleyball Courts, 12 Tennis Courts, tem¬ 
porary movable spectators’ Gallery, a 400-meter 
track, including facilities, of course, of field sports 
and Hockey, etc. 

The author popularise* Ufe Sciences to the non-science 
students in the University at Baroda. 


The academic year should provide promising 
and sporting deal for nportsmro and sportswomen 
joining our Universities, An atmosphere needs to 
be created so that the sportsmen occupy an honoured 
position in the Universities. The facilities and in¬ 
centives should include: 

(i) If the students miss the classes, laboratory 
work or tests during the time they represent 
their University Teams, additional arrange¬ 
ments should be provided so that they do 
not suffer. 

(ii) Sports Freesbips, Scholarships and preferen¬ 
tial gratis hostel accommodation, etc. should 
be offered. 

(iii) Certain percentage of seats should be reserved 
for outstanding sportsmen of the State or 
National level for admission to almost all the 
Faculties of the University. 

(iv) it may take time to develop complete courses 

on Sports & Games which could be offered 
as an alternative to some papers towards the 
graduation courses. Thus, the author does not 
in any way suggest the achieving of a Degree 
or Diploma be made easier. But the em¬ 
phasis on this line will involve more partici¬ 
pation of sport talents. 

(.v) However, the suggestion of the Deshmukh 
Committee to the effect that in the Degree 
awarded to a candidate there should be men¬ 
tion of his;her proficiency record in (fames 
Sports apart from the marks or division in the 
regular subjects, should soon be implemented 
in the immediate future. Mention should also 
be made of the National Efficiency test volun¬ 
tarily taken by the students. 

<vi) Shall we ever be posMbly able to devise a 
method for giving due credit in tests for 
performance in Games & Sports? This 
is suggested in keeping with consideration the 
players’ sweating on the field, devotion to the 
game and time utilised to bring laurels for 
the University and for the cause of the noble 
sports! 

Alt these things should go a long way in attracting 
outstanding sportsmen and sportswomen to the Indian 
Universities. At the same time, it is vital to have 
sports policy smoothly effected in our Universities. 
Due care should be taken to see that the ’talent’ 
available to the University is not just wasted but 
proper physical facilities for sports and able coach¬ 
ing are made available to the students in due time. 

To achieve best dividends out of this, the author 
may be wrong, perhaps absolutely, in his thinking 
but he does consider that the necessary development 
of games in educational institutions like ours should 
be left to the initiative of the students, that the games 
should not be organised by *specialised teachers r and 
that the various sports associations should be freely 
formed and freely administered,' under the friendly eyes 
of the authorities and the guidance of the teaching 
staff. i i 
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Education heavily urban 
biased in India 


OUR education must also seek 
out our people and become more 
relevant to their needs, said Union 
Finance Minister C. Subramamum 
while delivering the XVIIIth 
Convocation Address at Sri Ven- 
kaleswara University, Tirupati. 

University education in Idnia 
has still a heavy urban bias and 
is by and large unrelated to the 
realities of rural life and its prob¬ 
lems. Medical education, for 
example, still concentrates on the 
esoteric diseases of tbc urgan elite, 
and pays little attention to the 
basic health needs of the vast rural 
population Physical sciences and 
engineering education too ignore 
the needs of the villagers. Sur¬ 
prisingly even higher agricultural 
education tends to acquire an 
urban bias- as the teachers have 
never been exposed to the actual 
conditions of fanning in rural 
areas. Many of our scientists and 
technologists who have been pro¬ 
duced at great social cost, choose 
to sit in their ivory towers and 
occupy themselves with academic 
problems which have little or no 
social relevance. 

Education, thus, makes the rural 
youth, a foreigner to his own 
society. He becomes a misfit in 
his society as he is unable to shed 
his bias, his thinking and his 
habits acquired in the university, 
however irrelevant they may be 
to rural life. He thus drifts away 
from the society he came from and 
is of no use to it. The educated 
tend to crowd the cities, swelling 
the ranks of the educated un¬ 
employed while the rural areas— 
who need most the benefits 
of education—are deprived of 
them. Higher Technical educa¬ 
tion in medical, physical and 


agricultural sciences and engineer¬ 
ing should be made to have a 
distinct rural orientation and 
should be made to concern itself 
with the actual problems facing 
our rural communities. Our edu¬ 
cational system should develop 
and reflect this national vision. 

In many countries, students are 
required to put in a year or two 
of military service. Development 
of the nation is as important as 
its defence. 1 do not see any 
reason why all the university 
students cannot put in a year of 
Rural Development service, before 
they are awarded the degrees by 
the universities. At least to a 
limited extent this will expose the 
students to the hard realities of 
rural life and problems and in¬ 
fluence their thinking. I do not 
view this period of rural service 
as social service but as a potem 
educational instrument for earn¬ 
ing through doing. Hence, it 
may be better to provide for this 
compulsory Rural Development 
service some time in the middle of 
the degree course, so that the 
student may have the chance to 
view the rest of the course in the 
light of his rural experience. This 
idea needs to be practised espe¬ 
cially in ralation to the students 
of technical subjects such as 
medicine, engineering and agri¬ 
culture. 

Similarly the teachers in 
the universities too should be 
asked to put in a year of Rural 
Development service once in 5 
years to enable them to be in 
touch with development in rural 
areas. This will enable them to 
choose problem of significance 
to rural transformation in their 
scientific and academic work. 


Organisational and institutional 
arrangements have to be evolved 
to make the best use of the service 
of the students, made available 
as an integral part of the educa¬ 
tional system. It is through 
unremitting labour, that countries 
work economic miracles. One 
practical feature which is com¬ 
mon to both communistic and 
capitalistic economic systems is 
the recognition of the dignity and 
value of labour. I sincerely hope 
that the idea of compulsory Rural 
Development service advocated by 
me will help our youth to develop 
a healthy respect of labour apart 
from exposing them to the realities 
and problems of rural life. 

Science and Technology instead 
of exclusively looking at the moon 
and analysing its rocks, should 
look at our rural areas, and ana¬ 
lyse their resources. The know¬ 
ledge acquired and the technolo¬ 
gies developed to land man on the 
moon, should be harnessed to 
survey the resources of the earth 
and exploit it intelligently and 
efficiently for the benefit of the 
rural poor. 1 consider the in¬ 
volvement of our scientists and 
technologists in our Rural Deve¬ 
lopment efforts to be of the 
highest importance. 

Relevant education holds the 
key to the solution of our poverty 
problem. Once we redesign it 
to suit our needs, and produce 
generations of educated youth who 
will fit into the society they came 
from, and work for its uplift with 
a clear appreciation of the con¬ 
ceptual framework of our strategy 
for the elimination of poverty and 
identify themselves with the for¬ 
tunes of the rural folks, we would 
have succeeded in our task— 
however insuperable it may appear 
to be. Once we convert our hu¬ 
man resources—currently regar¬ 
ded as a liability—into growing 
assets, our threats will turn out 
to be opportunities. m 
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EVOLUTION OF COOPERA¬ 
TIVE THOUGHT, 

By K.K. SAXENA. 

Published by Somayya Publica¬ 
tions Pvt Ltd,, Bombay (1974); 
pp. X 4- 160: Price : Rs. 35- 

COOPERATION has surged as a 
great idea of the twentieth-century. 
Through a long process of evolu¬ 
tion, it has been distiied into a 
‘philosophy’, a ‘way of life', and in 
its ‘down-to-earth application’ 
into a ‘mode of conducting 
business with keen social aware¬ 
ness’. Countries like Japan. 
Israel, Yugoslavia and, of late, 
even India have emerged as pace¬ 
makers and trend-setters in the 
realms of this epoch-making 
movement throughout the under 
developed world. The advanced 
countries of Europe and America 
had already made big strides and 
their experience radiated both a 
‘kaleidoscope’ of guidelines for the 
growth of cooperatives in deve¬ 
loping nations. As is to be 
expected, an idea which attempted 
to take all the people together 
and launched a concerted tirade 
against vested mterests that 
baulked the common interests 
could only grow very gradually. 
It was not a sudden emergence, an 
eruption or an explosion. Of 
course, the evolution through 
which it passed was no doubt 
characterised by a radical trans¬ 
formation of attitudes and wean¬ 
ing away of people from 'personal 
profit’ and ‘self-aggrandisement’ 
to social responsibility’ and ‘sub¬ 
mergence in totality’. What was 
anchored to petty action was 
intended to be elevated to a ‘full 
eology'—a systematic body of 
organic knowledge. The last 
perceived phase of cooperative 
development has been the crysta¬ 
llisation of past action-based 
experience into a mould of prin¬ 
ciples. And these principles have 
been christened as ‘cooperadsm’ 

The book under review makes 
an attempt to describe the whole 
range of cooperative evolution 
from early beginnings into local 


business to late refinements into 
a global ideology with unaltered 
business underpinnings. Its 
narrative is divided into three 
parts viz., the beginnings, emer¬ 
gence of cooperatism, and patterns 
of development. The first part 
contains the genesis of the coope¬ 
rative idea and brings the reader 
from the Industrial Revolution 
down to the Rohdalc tradition. 
Here, efforts have been made to 
collect a number of events and 
episodes that brought the Rohdale 
pioneers on the scene. Both 
G-D.H. Cole and Sidney Webb 
cite examples of cooperative 
activity in Great Britain dating 
back to the sixties of the eighteenth 
century. The real beginning of 
cooperation, according to the 
two great economic historians, 
could be traced to the establish¬ 
ment of corn mills, notable among 
them being the one set up by dock 
workers of the Woolwich and 
Chatham in 1760 and the other 
founded by the inhabitants of 
Wolveshampton in 1767. The 
cooperative workshops of the 
USA also came into being during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In fact, Robert Owen 
of Great Britain attempted, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to establish com¬ 
munities based on ideals of equa¬ 
lity, social ownership, mutual 
aid, just prices, abolition of profit 
motive and education in coopera¬ 
tion. Dr. Willian Kind, the poor 
man’s doctor promoted mutual 
thrift societies and pioneered a 
cooperative journal ‘The coopera¬ 
tor’ in May, 1828. Fourier of 
France was another powerful force 
behind the evolution of coopera¬ 
tion. His attention was, however, 
focused primarily on production. 
Followers of Owen set up the 
‘Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 
Society’ and those of Fourier 
established a number of French 
cooperatives such as bakeries and 
carpenters shops etc. Hermam 
Schulze- Delttzsh (1808-1883) and 
Father Raiffeisen of Germany 
made an impressive contribution 
to the growth of cooperative 
institutions and principles—the 


former organised associations for 
small shopkeepers and the latter 
a number of credit unions. The 
‘Hungry Forties’ which brought 
a perilous series of famines 
throughout Europe spurred a lot 
of cooperative action. 

The second part of the book 
devotes itself to an elucidation of 
the concept of cooperation—co¬ 
opera lism. Cooperation here was 
viewed as an institution, an eco¬ 
nomic enterprise, a legal entity 
and an economic system. The 
main thrust of the discussion may 
be summed up in Henry F. 
Bakkcn’s words: “Cooperation is 
a resultant system of economy, 
it i.> a synthesis combining the 
desirable qualities of the taiseez - 
faire economy and the planned 

economy.It is a direct 

challenge to the profit motive 
system on the one hand and to 
totalitarian rule on the other”. 
(Quoted by the author on p 37). 
Chapter VI in the second part 
describes the principles of coo¬ 
peration as they have emerged 
since the Rochdale era. The 
International Cooperative Alli¬ 
ance (ICA) adopted in 1937 the 
Rochdalean principles in two 
major categories viz. primary and 
secondary. The former included 
open membership, democratic 
control, surplus allocation in 
proportion to member-transac¬ 
tions and limited interest on 
capital. The secondary principles 
were not obligatory and included 
political and religious neutrality, 
cash trading and promotion of 
trading. The 23rd Congress of 
the 1CA held in Paris, however, 
eliminated this distinction between 
primary and secondary principles 
and added ‘the promotion of 
cooperative education’ as the fifth 
and ‘cooperation among coope¬ 
ratives or growth’ as the sixth 
principle to the list of primary 
principles. It should be of some 
interest to note that the latest 
ICA list of principles has elimi¬ 
nated ‘political and religious 
neutrality as a basic tenet for 
cooperative expansion. 
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mifls economic progress through 
cooperation* socio-political as¬ 
pects of cooperation and coope¬ 
ration and state action. Dabbling 



the Press 


George Menezes writes in The Times of India 
under the heading 'Student Revolt' 


liberally on some international 
progress reports (of the ILO, the 
U N, and the 1CA) the author 
here presents in a very simplistic j 
manner a rueful optimism about ■ 
the future of cooperation. He i 

t 

considers the prospects of a world ! 
cooperative commonwealth as ! 
quite bright, regards too much of ] 
state intervention as dangerous 
and wistfully looks forward to the : 
day when ‘the fading state’ would 
be replaced by a cooperative ' 

i 

* 

democracy. 

The book may be classed as a 
synoptic survey of the history of > 
evolution of couperation in the 

i 

world. A very important feature ; 
of the study is Us inclusive charac¬ 
ter and profuse citation. In an 1 
endeavour to impart credibility j 

and authenticity to his argument i 

1 

the author quotes at length from j 
numerous knowledgeable sources, i 

l 

In overall terms* the effort has ! 

I 

been satisfactory. Students of j 
cooperative history may find some 
useful documentation culled to¬ 
gether at one place. Also, the 
book makes a neat reading for 
under graduates. Further edition 
may* however, attend to the lan¬ 
guage which, in past* might have 
suffered an impairment owing to 
the'Printers* Devil. 


THOSE who believe that todays 
students are good for nothing 
should have their heads examined. 
They have probably never heard 
of a student-philosopher, who said* 
“nobody in this world is entirely 
useless, even the worst of us can 
serve as horrible examples.” 

In the old days, students used 
to smash shuttle-cocks and tennis 
balls over and across nets. The 
game started with a situation 
called love-all. Today they smash 
cars and trains starting with a 
situation called hate-all. 

Artificial Barriers 

Getting out of my car near 
Churcbgate station, I met Muka- 
dam Singh. “What’s the buzz, 
Muk,” I said to him, “tell me 
what’s happening” 

“We arc starting a revolt against 
a degenerate university system,” 
he yelled, throwing a rock at my 
front windscreen. 

“I can sec that,” 1 said, sounding 
as cool as Maria Schneider in the 
rape scene in Last Tango m Paris, 
“you seem to be opposed to the 
barriers imposed by the wind¬ 
screen of college regulations. I 
have artificial man-made barriers 
myself. Like Robert Frost ‘some¬ 
thing there is in me that doesn't 
love a wall'.” 

“Who is Robert Frost?” he 
asked throwing a few bricks at 
my doors and rear windscreen. 

“Well,” I said, “1 don't think- 
you could have heard of him. All 
I can say is that he wasn't a vice- 
chancellor.” 

He smiled. “I hope you don’t 
mtnd my smashing your car,'’ he 
said, "it’s nothing personal.” 

“Go ahead,” I smiled back, “l 
understand that you are attempt¬ 
ing to destroy the outmoded 
vehicle of a decadent generation.’’ 

He was now beaming. “I wish 
there were more understanding 


people like you,” he sighed show¬ 
ing signs of being exhausted with 
the physical activity involved in a 
revolt. 

Out of Gear 

T wish 1 had more cars to offer 
you,” 1 said sympathetically. 

“So kind of you,” he replied, 
“hut we must turn our attention 
now to the railways. Knock the 
bloody thing out of gear. Pull all 
the chains wc possibly can, you 
know?” 

“Great, great," I said, “ a kind 
of lavatory- syndrome. I suppose, 
Flushing the muck out of the 
stinking educational cesspool,” 
“That's it.” he said approvingly. 

“Tell me, Muk,” 1 said, “why 
does your movement not protest 
against the type of things we pro¬ 
tested against when we were in 
college.... You know, things 
like hostel facilities, more partici¬ 
pation in college administration* 
incompetent professors, canteen 
prices, tough question papers and 
the like?” 

Good Grief 

“Look,* 1 he said, “you got the 
whole thing wrong. We don’t 
give a damn about hostel facilities. 
We don't mind not having a voice 
in running the university. We 
have come to accept corruption 
and incompetency amougst the 
staff. We are not concerned about 
the curriculum and we don’t 
object to the question papers being 
tough. All we want is that exami¬ 
nations should be abolished.” 

“Good grief,” 1 said, “as simple 
as that?” “Sure,” he said, “ours 
is not a revolution, it is merely a 
revolt.” 

“1 haven’t seen anything more 
revolting.” I murmured , moving 
away quickly before he could pull 
the chain, I was wearing around 
my neck. 
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Ahmed’s call to help Hindi 
attain full stature 


THE President, Mr. Fakhruddm 
Ali Ahmed, said that it was the 
duty and responsibility of all of 
us “to do everything possible for 
enabling Hindi to fulfil its role as 
India's national language." 

Inaugurating the 3-day 
“Shyamsundar Das birth centen¬ 
ary celebrations” organised by the 
NagriprachariDi Sabha. Mr. 
Ahmed said Hindi's position as 
India's national language was 
beyond question. He hoped that 
everybody in this country, regard¬ 
less of what area he hailed from, 
would agree that the nation must 
have a national language and thus, 
possess a distinct linguistic identity. 

The President also wished that 
when Indians went on foreign trips, 
they talked to one another in the 
national language. 

Fittest Tribute 

In a message read out at the 
function, Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, described Babu Shyam- 
sundar Das as the maker of modem 
Hindi, as a great writer and critic, 
and as a visionary who realised 
the importance of language and 
literature as an integrating force in 
society. She said she was happy 
that Babu Shyamsundar Das's 
birth centenary was being celebra¬ 
ted by the Nagripracharini Sabha 
in the capital. 

Mr. lagivan Ram, and other 
speakers dwelt at length on the 
services rendered by the late Babu 
Shyamsundar Das in the multi¬ 
dimensional promotion of Hindi. 
They said the fittest tribute to him 


would be to carry to fruition his 
cherished dream of securing for 
Hindi its rightful place in the 
nation’s life. 

Speaker after speaker empha¬ 
sised that the position of Hindi 
as India's national language 
would be consolidated and 
strengthened. The other languages 
in different parts of India came 
into their own in their respective 
states. Also, Hindi must assimi¬ 
late freely from the other languages 
of India. 

Preferred Languages 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram and Mr. 
Kamlapati Tripathi >aid that Babu 
Shyamsundar Das lived and 
worked in times when Hindi wa«> 
considered a rustic language. He 
worked undaunted for the spread 
and promotion of Hindi. But 
even today, the attitude was not 
entirely gone. English was still 
the preferred language in India 
in the higher circles. Mr. Ram 
said it would be good if Indians 
knowing or speaking Hindi made 
it a point to talk only in Hindi 
whenever they met. 

Mr. Ram also said that there 
was no conflict between Hindi and 
other Indian languages. The 
conflict was w ith English til! it was 
dethroned. 

L’GC against open 
book exams 

THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion does not favour the idea of 
allowing students to use books 


the repwcuask atfr iccordiiig $p * 
IK5C some. ^ ; 

The "open book examination" 
system is designed to eliminate the 
risk of copying and smuggling of 
notes by students into the exami¬ 
nation nail. Some studies in this 
field had been done in other 
countries. 

Indian women's 
participation in 
politics 

JUDGED by the participation 
of Indian women in the political 
life of the country “Indian society 
is almost certainly less inequitable 
than the Chinese, Soviet and the 
American.” 

This is one of the conclusions of 
the “studies in electoral politics 
in Indian stales” brought out by 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Centre for Inter¬ 
national Studies. The second 
volume of the study deals with 
three of the disadvantaged sectors 
—the princely states, tribals and 
women. 


The study that the higher 
participation of women in Indian 
politics is essential!} the result of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s influence and 
the Congress party more than 
any other parly deserves credit. 

Another conclusion i> that the 
high success rate of women in 
Indian politics is not due to any 
preference of electorate for women. 
The success is due to fact that, 
given the discrimination against 
women, a women has to have ex¬ 
ceptional ability to be nominated 
and hence women candidates arc 
likely to be more “gifted” and 
more likely to win than men. 

Wide Rang of Posts 

The study says: “Not merely 
does India have a female Prime 
Minister, women have also suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming members of 
the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha. They have been governors 
and chief ministers of states, 
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ambassadors, members of the 
cabinet and deputy ministers, and 
they have held highest position in 
the organisations of the major 
political parties/' 

Bat this presence of women at 
the highest political levels co¬ 
exists with a generally low rate of 
overall participation in political 
life. In the elections to the Lok 
Sabha in 1962 and 1967 and the 
assembly elections of 1967, while 
in absolute numbers women 
candidates and the successful 
ones were more impressive than 
for other countries, percentage¬ 
wise, candidates or those elected 
were low. But these low propor¬ 
tions, put into perspective “cannot 
dwarf the fact that women have 
reached the highest levels of 
political success and seem to be 
accepted widely as a mural ele¬ 
ment of the political scene in 
India/’ 


Indian's 
impressions 
of Korea 

"THE more l explore the Korean 
language, the deeper my under¬ 
standing and love of this countty, 
fchich is no longer foreign to me,'* 
*aid Vijaya Rat ham. 

Speaking on why she loves 
Korea, the 21-year-old Indian 
student astounded the Korean 
audience with her ncar-perfect 
command of difficult ldomatic 
expressions and correct pro¬ 
nunciation, 

“I ant in love with the people 
and the land of Korea/’ she said 
in her 7-minute-long fluent 
speech. "I love the way the 
Korean people treat others, espe¬ 
cially their eleders. I also love the 
feature of the ‘Land of Morning 
Calm/.its beautiful rivers and 
mountains. I feel at home because 
I have discovered many cultural 
similarities between Korea and my 
homeland/* 


A daughter of the Indian vice 
consul in Korea, Miss Ratnam 
came to Korea in May, 1973. 
She has been studying at the 
Korean Language Institute of 
Seoul National University for 
eight months. 

A graduate of the University of 
Delhi, the Indian lady wishes to 
dig into the history of Korea 
someday. She is planning to go 
back home in September this year. 


“Study Abroad’* 

Around half a million students 
lake courses abroad every' year, 
according to a revised edition of 
UNESCO'S best-sellers. Study 
Abroad which has just been 
published. 

Of the half-million, the majority 
are in a dozen principal “host 
countries’ listed as : USA 
(approximately 140,000 foreign 
students), France (35,000), Federal 
Republic of Germany (34,000), 
Canada (31,000), United Kingdom 
(27,000), Lebanon (21,000), Italy 
(18,000), USSR (17.000), Egypt 
(14,000), Argentina (12,000), 
Japan (11,000), Spain (10,000), 
Switzerland (10,000). 

This new edition covers scholar 
ships and other forms of financial 
assistance available to students, 
teachers and other professionals 
m u wide range of disciplines 
who wish to pursue their studies 
in countries other than their own 
during the period 1975-1977. 
Some two thousand institutions in 
120 countries, plus over 60 inter¬ 
national organizations, are listed 
offering more than two hundred 
thousand awards ranging from 
individual study grants to the 
large-scale international exchange 
programmes of governments, 
foundations and international 
agencies. They extend over the 
whole academic and professional 
spectrum; catering for candidates 
of all levels from undergraduates 
and technical and administrative 
cadets to advanced research 
scientists, visiting professors and 
senior executives. 


How far can a scholarship 
really go towards covering aca¬ 
demic costs? Is there a travel 
grant available to get the student 
to his destination? Does the 
scholarship cover laboratory 
equipment costs, special clothing 
for extreme climatic conditions, 
an allowance for a dependent 
spouse and children? To whom 
does the prospective traveller 
apply for reliable help on scholas¬ 
tic. domestic, housing problems, 
etc., on his arrival in foreign 
surroundings? These are some of 
the questions answered in Study 
Abroad in respect of the main 
receiving countries and many 
others well 

In fact, few foreign students 
would be able to subsist in a 
foreign country, let alone pass 
their examinations, write their 
theses, complete their research 
assignments or profit culturally 
from their time abroad, if it were 
not for some form of financial aid 
of which Study Abroad is the 
world’s most complete listing. 


Varsity circuit to be 
set up 

THE Information and Broad¬ 
casting Ministry’ proposes to set 
up a university circuit by con¬ 
structing cinema halls in all the 
universities throughout the 
country. 

The circuit would be set up 
this year. 32 universities have 
already been selected and the 
ministry proposes to select 18 
more universities. 

In two years, all major educa¬ 
tional institutions would have halls 
where feature films would be ex¬ 
hibited at least once a week. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(AdTcrtbeuent No. 3; 1975-76) 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
undermentioned posts. The benefit of 
Provident Fund'Pension. Dearness Al¬ 
lowance, House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance arc ad¬ 
missible according to University Rules. 
The retirement age of the University 
employees is 60 years except for posts at 
Serial "No. 51 to 54 which is 5S years 
The appointment will be made on two 
years probation on all permanent posts. 
Higher starting salary v.ithm the grade 
is admissible to specialty qualified and 
experienced candidate*. 

Application- for posts No 1 to (SO will 
be entertained on the prescribed forms 
duly supported with a Bank Draft or 
Crossed Indian Postal Orders for Rx.-50 
in favour of the Registrar. Banaras 
Hindu University towards the apphea- 
tion fee. Application forms j/ongwuh 
the leaflet of information will be supplied 
free of eo-t b) the Registrar (Selection 
Committee Section), Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-221005. on receipt 
of Rs. 0-40 paise stamped sell-add res <ed 
envelope of 23 cm X 10 cm size Candi¬ 
dates called for interview for these posts 
will be paid actual Railway fare b> the 
New Second Class plus reservation 
charges for sleeper and or actual Bus 
Fare from the present residence both* ay's 
by the shortest route No other expenses 
will be paid. 

Applications for posts No M to 63 
should be made on plain paper staling 
clearly the Name. Age. Address, Quali¬ 
fications, Experience etc. atongwuh a 
Crossed Indian Postal Order, Bank 
Draft for Re. I - as application fee 
drawn in favour of the Registrar, Bana- 
ras Hindu University. Candidates called 
for interview will not be paid any travell¬ 
ing expenses for these posts, 

Applications for each post be sent 
separately alongwith ‘ attested copies 
of Certificates in support of the quali¬ 
fications and experience mentioned m 
the application and he addressed to the 
Registrar fSefedkm Committee Section), 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi- 
221005. 

Incomplete applications in any respect 
wiD not be entertained for consideration. 

Those who are in service should apply 
through proper channel. M.O. or Cheque 
wifi not be accepted towards the appli¬ 
cation fee. 

The last date for receipt of application 
It 15th June, 1975. 

Note: Those who have applied in res¬ 
ponse to our earlier Advertise¬ 
ments for post Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, II, 
12, 13, 14,15, 16, 17. 18, 19, 20, 
21,25, 28,30, 31, 32, 35, 36. 37, 
41, 42, 44, 46, 47, 4«, 50, 54, 55. 
57, 59. 60 and 63 need not apply 
again but should give further 
detaib if any i.e. experience or 
additional qualifications secured. 


faculties of science and 

HUMANITIES 

Professor: Grade; Rs. 1500-60-t80M00- 

2000-125 2-2500. 
Reader: Grade- Rs. 1200-50-1300-60- 

1900. 

Lecturer: Grade; Rs. 700-40-11do*SO- 

1600. 

1. MnUivba Professor of Comparative 
Religion (One) 

Qimlitiianonx Essential. (|) \ Doctor's 
Degree or published work of an equally 
high standard. (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high second 
class (B+) Master’s Degree in Philoso¬ 
phy or Indian Philosophy & Religion or 
Comparative Religion or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University (,*> About 
10 years expcncnce of Post-doctoral 
research and or teaching in a University 
or College (4) Ability to guide research 
of a high standard. Desirable: (I) Good 
knowledge of Sanskrit and tu some 
foreign languages. (2) Research publica¬ 
tion* 

2. Professor of Sanskrit (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) Doctor's 
Degree or published work of an equalh 
high standard. (2) Consistcntli good 
academic record with fir-t or high 
second class (B+) Master’s Degree m 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign University f3j About ten years 
experience of Post-doctool research 
and or ol teaching at :i University or 
College (4 1 Ability to guide research of 
a high standard. Desirable: (1) Ability 
to teach through Hindi medm m 
<2\ Knowledge of Pah ami Prakrit. 
(3) Admmistraliie experience (4» Prac¬ 
tical experience of research publications, 
planning and Education. 

3. Professor of Sculpture (Ooei 

Qualifications Essential: (l) A Degree 
or an equivalent qualification m Sculp¬ 
ture preferably in Eirsi Class from a 
recognised Institution.’ (2) Specialisation 
in Traditional and Contemporary Sculp¬ 
ture. Oi About ten years prolessional- 
teaching experience in a responsible 
position in a recognised Institution 

4. Reader in Zoology (One) 

5. Reader la English (One) 

6. Reader fat Political Srieace (Two) 

7. Reader to German (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A Doctor’s 
Degree or published work of an equally 
high standard. (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high second 
class (B+) Master’s Degree in the 
subject concerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. (3) About 
5 years experience or Post-Doctoral 
research and/or teaching in a University 
or College. (4) Experience of Guiding 
Research (except for the post of Reader 
in German) Desirable: (!) Ability to 
teach both through Hindi and English 
medium, (ii) Specialisation in Behavioral 


Studies/Indian Studies/Arian Studies— 
for one of the two posts (for Post No, 6 
—Reader m Political Science only). 
(2) Experience or guiding research (for 
post No. 7—Reader in German only). 

8. Reader la Library Science (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A Doctor’s- 
Degree or puhlishcd work of an equally 
high standard. (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high 
second class (B-f) Master's Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign University. (3) About five years 
experience of teaching and or as a Libra¬ 
rian or of working m a responsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity in a Library. Desirable: 
(1) Knowledge of latest techniques in 
Library Science. (2) Working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. 

9. Reader in Zoology (Temporary hkcly 
to be made permanent) (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1>A Docto¬ 
rate INigrec in the subieci (2) Consistently 
gcxnl academic recoid with first or high 
wxvnd class lB+) Master’s Degree in 
Zoology Biology or an equivalent degree 
of a foreign University (3) Published 
work of high standard m Cytogenetic*' 
Genetics, (■)* About 5 year- experience 
ol Post-graduate teaching Rc'-earch. 

< 5 1 f spericnev of guiding research 
Desirable: (1) Experience in Drosophda 
Genetics Drosophilj C > touxonomy/ 
Radiation Cytogenetics Mammalian 
Cytogenetics, 

10. Reader in Zoology (Temporary 
likely to he made permanent) (One) 

Quahhciirons Evwttluil: (DA Docto¬ 
rate Degree in thesunjeci <2t ( onxtbremfy 
good academic record with first «*• high 
second class iHa t Masters Degree m 
Zoology Biochemistry , Physiology 
Biology or an equivalent decree of a 
foreign University 0» Published work 
of high siandard cn Biochemistry OH 
Physiology. (4) About tne years expe¬ 
rience of P**-:graduate ie.»whmg .Re¬ 
search (5) Experience of guiding re¬ 
search. Desirable: (l) hpeojfisatron in 
the Biochemistry or M<icto-molecules> 
Biochemistry oi differentiation 

11. Reader in Plaviic Arts (One) 

Qualifications Ewenthl; (I) A 
Degree 'Diploma or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication m Clay Modelling or Sculpture 
in Eirsl or Second class from a recognised 
Institution (2) Specialisation in Por¬ 
trait or Traditional Sculpture with 
knowledge of Slone carving, marble 
carving, wax modelling, plaster casting 
& Bronze casting. (I) About five years 
professional experience (Teaching) in 
a responsible position in a recognised 
Institution. 

12. Lecturer in English (Two) 

13. Lecturer la Arabic (One)) 

13(a) Lecturer la Peraiaa (One) 

14. Lec tu rer b Marathi (One) 

15. Lectorer te PnUUcal Sdeaoe (One) 

16. Lecturer b Ecooernks (One) 
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24. 

29. 

24. 

27. 


in 

tags* tffatcrr/Moden) 
Indian History). 


(One) 
(Two) (Spl. 


h fjbray 
to Q ew ir tr y 

in Organic Chemistry) 

la Chckmj (One) (Spl, in 
Inorganic , Biochemistry or Analyti¬ 
cal Cbemhuy) 

Ltctetr la M a th m a rtk e (One) 
fa Statistics (One) 
la Zoology (One) 
fa Ag ri o j l tii r a l Economics 

(One) 

Lecturer fa Genata (Two) 
fa Preach (One) 

28. Uctatr fa Sfatim (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A 

Doctor’s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard; and (2) Consis¬ 
tently good academic record with first or 
high second class (B+) Master’s Degree 
tn the subject concerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. Desirable: 
(l> Ability to teach both through Hindi 
and English medium (except for posts 
m Languages) (2) Specialisation in Psy¬ 
chology of Personality Mental Measure¬ 
ment (for po*t No 17 only) (3) Ability 
to teach History of Modern Political 
Thought (for post No 18 only). (4) Work¬ 
ing knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages (for post No. 19 only). <4) Ex¬ 
perience of teaching Singhalese Language 
< for post No. 28 only ) 

f Kmdh refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below) 

29. l-ecturcr fa Zoology (Temporary 
likely to pc nude permanent) (One) 

Qualification^ Essential: (l) A 
I>octor's Degree oi published work of 
an equally high standard; and (2) Con- 
MMcmh good academic record-, with 
tirsl or high second class (B+-) Master’s 
ITcgrec in Zoology Biochemistry Physio¬ 
logy or an cquivulent Degree of a foreign 
Umversiiv Desirable: It) Specialisation 
m f’ro<cin Nudcu. Avid Lipid Bio- 
ihcmrstry 

(Kindly refer in Note I and 2 as given 
below) 

V) lecturer fa I fogutetiev t One u Dept) 

of H:ndi) 

Qualifications Essential (I) A 
Doctor’s Degree or published work or 
an equally high .standard; and <2) 
ConsistentIv good academic record 
with first or high second class (B-F) 
Master's Degree in Hindi and Linguis¬ 
tic* or an equivalent degree of a foreign 
University. 

(kindly refer to Note l and 2 as given 
below) 

31. Lactam fa Linguistics (One) (I in- 
guistic Section) 

Qualifications E mmt fal: 11) A Doctor's 
Degree or published work of an equally 
high standard: and (2) Consistently good 
academic record with first or high 
second class (B-f) Master's Degree in 
Linguistics or Comparative Philology 
or an equivalent degree of a Foreign 
University. 

(Kindly refer to Note t and 2 as given 
below) 

32. Lecturer fa Dunce (Bharat Natyam) 
(One) 

Qualifications Emeutfal: (I) A first or 
high second class Graduate Degree or 


DW®ns ih Dance—-Bharat Natyam Of 
a recognised Institution Ofi a reputed 
Dancer (Bharat Natyam). (2) Good 
proficiency in p erf or ma nce. Desirable: 

(t) Knowledge of theory and history of 
Indian Dance. (2) Acquaintance with 
other styles of Dancing. (3) Ability to 
organise dance shows, ballets etc. 
(4) Teaching experience and ability to 
teach theory of Dance. 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Professor-Grade. Rs. 1300-60-1800-100- 

2000-125(2-2500 

Reader-Grade: Rs. 1200-50-1300^60- 

1900. 

Lecturer-Grade: Rs 700-40-1100-50- 

1600 

33. Professor of Civil Engineering (Spl 
in Structural Engg.} (One) 

34. Professor of Pharmaceutics (Spl in 
Pharmaceutics) (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A Doc¬ 
torate Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard. (1) Consistently 
good academic record with first or high 
second class (B+) Master’s Degree in 
the subject concerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. (3) About 
ten years experience in responsible posi¬ 
tion in Teaching Research Industry 
<4Xi) Experience of having guided re¬ 
search work of a high standard or evi¬ 
dence of original work in Design 
Development (for post No 33 only) 
Ut) Ability to guide research develop¬ 
ment work as evident by publications 
project reports etc. (for post No. 34 
only). Desirable: (1) Corporate Mem¬ 
bership Fellowship of Professional 
organisation Learned Societies (2Xi) 
Research publication m standard jour¬ 
nals or books (for post No 33 only). 

(u) Research publications m Pharma¬ 
ceutical discipline and Industry’ (for po*-t 
No 34 oniy). 

35. Reader in Chemical Engineering 

(Four) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A 

Doctorate Degree in the subiect or 
published work of an equally high 
standard and or valuable Industrial 
experience. (2) Good academic record 
with first or high second class Master’s 
Degree <n the subject or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. (3) About 
five years experience in leac hi ng're search 
industry. (4) Specialisation in Peiroleum 
Refining Engineering or Petro Chemicals 
Inst rumen la iron and Process Control 
Plant Design and Engineering Economics 
.Mathematical modelling and opnmiza- 
lion/Bio-Chemical EnginecrtngTrans- 
port Phenomena' Keoetics and catalysis 
Thermodynamics Unit operations 1 
Nuclear Engineering. Desirable: (i) 
Evidence of original work in research, 
Design l Development (2) Member¬ 
ship of Professional bodies; Learned 
Societies. 

36. Reader fa Ins trum en ta tion and Process 
Control (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A 

Doctorate Degree with specialisation 
in Instrumentation and Process Control 


or published work of an equally high 
standard and/or valuable Industrial ex¬ 
perience, (2) Good academic record with 
first or high second class Master’s Degree 
in the subject or an equivalent degree 
of a foreign University. (3) About 5 
years experience in teaching(/research/ 
industry. Desirable: (I) Evidence of 
original work in research,'design/develop- 
ment. (2) Membership of professional 
bodies/learned societies. 

37. Reader hi Inorganic Technology (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) A 
Doctorate Degree in Chemical Engg./ 
Chemical Technology or published 
work of an equally high standard and/or 
valuable Industrial experience. (2) Good 
academic records with first or high 
second class Master’s Degree in Chemical 
Engg./Chemical Technology or an 
equivalent degree of a foreign University 
(3) About 5 years experience in teach¬ 
ing' research,industry. (4) Specialisa¬ 
tion m Heavy Inorganic Chemical 
Industries Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Fertilizers Electro Chemical 
IndusinesCorrosion-Metallurgy. De¬ 
sirable: (1) Evidence of original work in 
research'design development. 

(2) Membership of professional bodies 
learned societies 

38. Lecturer in Civil Engineering (Five) 

39. Lecturer in FJcctrica) Engineering 
(Three) 

4(1. Lecturer in Chemical Engineering 
(One) 

Qualifications Essential: U) Good 
academic record with first or high second 
cl^s (B+) Master’s Degree rn the sub¬ 
ject concerned or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University (2) Some 
experience ot Teaching Research* Indus¬ 
try <3>U) Specialisation in Hydraulic 
Engineering Structural Eogg. Soil 
Mechanics & Foundation Engg Survey¬ 
ing and Pho'ogrammclrv (for post 
No 3t* only), (it) Specialisation *r* High 
V oil age Engineering Power Systems- 
Electric Drives Power Electronics Ins¬ 
trumentation tfor the post No 39 only) 
nu) Specialisation in Nuclear Engineering 
PWni and Equipment Design Fuels and 
F.nergv conversion Reaction Engineering' 
Heal Transfer Mass Transfer Environ¬ 
mental control (for post No 40 only) 
Desirable: (I) A Doctorate Degree in 
the .subject 

40(a) lecturer in Mechaaical Engineer¬ 
ing (Sevcni 

Qualifications Essential: (l) Good 
academic- record with first or high second 
ch's (B-H Master’s Degree in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering or an equivalent degree 
or a foreign University. (2) Experience 
in teaching/Research industry. Desir¬ 
able: (t) A Doctorate Degree in the 
subject (2) Specialisation in any one of 
the following fields: fa) Industrial Engg. 
lb) Production Engg . (c> Plasticity, 
(d) Applied Mechanics, (e)Gas Dynamics, 
(f) Power Plant Engg.. <g) Head Transfer.’ 

41. Lecturer fa Telecommunication Engg./ 
Electronics Engg- (Four) 

Qualifications Essential: (DA first or 
second class Bachelor’s Degree followed 
by First or second class Master’s Degree 
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in Electronics Engineering « fdo» 
communication Engineering or Electri¬ 
cal Engineering (light Cunent/Efcetro- 
nics Engineering). (2) Specialisation in 
any one of more of the followings 
(«) Comxminication System. (W Electro¬ 
nic instrumentation. (c> Solid State 
Devices, (</) Micro wave/Radar Engineer¬ 
ing, (e) Computer Engineering, (/ ^Quan¬ 
tum Electronics. (3) Experience in Tea- 
chtng/Research industry. Desirable: 
(I) A Doctorate Degree in the subject. 

42. Lecturer la Engineering Physics (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) .A 
Doctor’s Degree or published work of an 
equally high standard; and (2) Consis¬ 
tently good academic record with first 
or high second class (B+) Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. 

(Kindly refer to Noie I and 2 as given 
below) 

(.Yore Those who Have obtained 
Doctor’s Degree in the subject 
concerned wilt also be considered 
irrespective of the fact whether 
rhe> have a Post-Graduate Degree 
in "the subject or not for all the 
posts except Post No 42 in the 
Institute of Technology). 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SC IENCES 


Professor-Grade: 


Rs. 1500-00-1800-100-2000- *) N p , 


125/2-2500 
Reader-Grade: 

Rs. 1200-50-1300-60-1900 
Lecture-Grade; 

Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600 J 

43. Professor of Surgery (One) (Tem¬ 
porary but likely to be made perma¬ 
nent). 


r if any, 
j. admwsi- 
! bte as 
per rules 


Qualifications Essential: (DM.B..B.S 
or equivalent qualification recognised by 
the Medical Council of India. (2) M.S 
(Surgery), F.R.C.S Speciality Board 
of Surgery (U.S.A.). (3) Teaching ex¬ 
perience as Associate Professor/Reader 
in General Surgery’ for five years in a 
Medical College. Desirable: (j) Research 
experience and publications in the field 
of General Surgery m the Standard 


journals. 

44. Reader hi Paediatrics (Two) 


Qualifications Essentia): (1> 

Degree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
India (2) M.D. (Paediatrics), Speciality 
Board of Paediatrics (U.S.A) M.D 
(Medicine)/ M.R.C.P./F.R C.P. with 
D.C.H., M.RC.P.'F.R.CP. (with 
Paediatrics as a special subject) or an 
equivalent qualification (3) About three 
years teaching experience as Lecturer in 
Paediatrics in a Medical College. Dew- 
ahle: (1) Research experience and pub¬ 
lications in the subject. 

45. Ledev la S n if fy (Neuro-Surgery) 
(One) 

Qualifications Essential: (1) M.B..B.S. 
or equivalent qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council of India. (2)M.S./ 
F.R.CS. in Surgery with two years 
special training in Neuro-Surgery/M.Ch. 
(Neuro-Surgery), Speciality Board of 
Neurological Surgery (USA). (3) About 


- * m Ag * i ' « » s %t t 

'two y e to s ie a ch in g e xp erience asTutor/ 
Refpstrar/RedridenT in Neuro-Sumwy or 
in Neuro-Surgicsi Unit In the Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery of which one year 
should be after Post-graduate qualifica¬ 
tion. Desirable: 0) Research experience 
in the subject. 


46. Lecturer hi Pathology (Two) 

Qualifications Essential: (!)M.B,.B.S. 
Degree or equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) Post-graduate Degree in 
Pathology. M.D., Ph.D , D.Sc.. M.Sc., 
Speciality Board of Pathology U.S.A 
Or M.D. (Medicine)/ M.R C P F.R.C P 
with O.BJ D.C.P./ D.Path.. M.R.CP. 
(with Pathology' as special subject) or an 
equivalent qualification (3) About two 
years teaching experience as Demons¬ 
trator or equivalent post in Pathology in 
a recognised Medical Institute or Hospi¬ 
tal Desirable: (1 > Research publications 
in the subject (2) Experience in Histo- 
pathology work. 

47. Lecturer in Radiotherapy i Radia¬ 
tion Medictoe (Two) 


Qualifications Emihtl; (t)M.B.,B.S 
Degree or equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India (2) M.D. M S. in Radiotherapy 
or Speciality Board of Radiology (U.S.A ) 
or MD /F.R.C P with D M.R.T 
F.F.R. (3) About two years teaching 
experience in the capacity of Demons!ra¬ 
ter: Clinical Registrar or equivalent post 
in the Medical College or teaching 
Institution m the speciality. D es irabl e : 

(1) Persons having experience of handling 
Radioisotope for Therapy and Diagnos¬ 
tic purposes in a teaching Institute. 

(2) Research experience and publica¬ 
tions in the subject. 


48. Lecturer at AuaestbesMogy (Two) 

Qualifications Esseetial: (1) MB.BS 
Degree or an equivalent qualification 
recognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) M.D 'M.S. (Anaesthesiology), 
F.F.A.R.C S., Speciality Board of Anaes¬ 
thesiology (U.S.A ), M D M.R C P ' 
P.R.C P. or M S F.R CS. with D-A . 
M.R.C P. F.RC.S (with Anaesthesio¬ 
logy as a special subject) or an equivalent 
qualification. (3) About two years teach¬ 
ing experience in the capacity of Clinical 
Registrar or an equivalent post on the 
subject in a Medical College or teaching 
Institution Desirable: (t) Publications in 
Scientific Journals. 

49. Lecturer la Medicine (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (l> M.B..B.S 
Degree or equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India (2) M.D, M.R.C.P.. F.R.C.P.. 
Speciality Board of Internal Medicine 
(U.S.A ) or an equivalent qualification 
in (be subject. (3) Teaching experience 
as Registrar/Tutor/Resident or an 
equivalent post in Medicine for two 
years of which one yeafr should be after 
P.G. qualification. Desirable: (1) Re¬ 
search experience and publication in 
the subject. 

50. Lectmr la Sociology (One) (With¬ 
out N.P.A.) 

Qualifications Emeu Hal: (1). A 
Doctor's Degree or published work' of 
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first or' high second dtt» (B+3 Master’s 
Degree ht Sociology or Applied Socio¬ 
logy or Soda) Work or an equivalent 
degree of a foreign University. Dnb 
able: (I) About two years experience of 
teaching and/or research and/or service 
programme in Public Health Organisa¬ 
tions preferably in the Department of 
P.S.M. or other allied training organisa¬ 
tions. 


(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below) 

51. Medical Officer of Health (One) 
(Rural Health Centre—Deptt. of 
PSM) 

52. Medical Officer (One) (University 
Health Centre). 

53. Medical Officer (Women) (One) 
(Rural Health Centre—Dept, of 
PS.M ) 


Grade: Rs 4OtMO-8O0-5d-95O likely to 
be revised+N.P.A, as per rules. 

Qualifications Essential: (1) M.B..B S. 
Degree or an equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
India. (2) M.D. (P.S M ) or any clinical 
subject. (3) Experience of working in 
P.S.M. Department of Public Health 
Work or Domiciliary care Programme or 
Clinical work Desirable: (I) Diploma in 
Public Health or Clinical work 

(The selected candidates will tie attach¬ 
ed to the Departmental Urban oi Rural 
Health Centre as per requirement If the 
candidate is attached to the Rural Health 
Centre he has to manage his own 
accommodation a> no Departmental 
quarters can be provided —applicable for 
Post No. 51 and 5* only) 

(The selected candidate may be attach¬ 
ed to any Unit of University Health 
Centre by the Superintendent, University 
Health Centre --applicable for post 
No. 52 only) 

54. Junior Research Officer (One) 

Grade. Rs 400-40-800-50-950 (likdy to 
be revised according to the decision on 
the HI Pjy Commission Report) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A first or 
second class M.Sc and Ph D. in Medical 
or Biological Sciences, (2) Special Train¬ 
ing m Hniology, Histochemistry and 
Electron Microscopy. (3) Some ongnal 
contribution in (he field of Medical 
Sciences Desirable: (i) Three years ex¬ 
perience in Research (2) Research 
publications 


MAHILA MAHAVIDYALAYA 

(Other things being equal preference will 
he given to Women candidates). 

Reader-Grade: 

Rs 1200-50-1300-66-1900. 

Lecturer-Grade: 

Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600. 

55. Reader is EagHab (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) A 
Doctor’s Degree or published work of 
an equally high standard. (2) Consistent¬ 
ly good academic record with first or 




, l.'K. 


_, dBfFM Of 

a forefelt Cfeiwhy. <3) About 6m yam 
experience of Post-DoctomJ Research 
and/or teaching to a University or 
College. (4) Experience of guiding re¬ 
search. 


56. Lecturer in Unto (One) 

57. Lectmr to Political Science (One) 

Qualifications Essential: (I) a 
D ocior's Degree or published work of 
an equally high standard; and (2) Consis¬ 
tently good record with first or high 
second class (fl4) Master’s Degree in 
the subject or an equivalent degree of a 
foreign University. Desirable: (l) Ability 
to teach both through English and Hindi 
medium (2) Willingness to accept the 
hostel duties and charge of extra curri¬ 
cular activities. (3) Knowledge of Persian 
and Hindi, (for post No 56 only). 

(Kindly refer to Note I and 2 as given 
below I- 


5L Lecturer la lastnmeaial Music 
(Soar) (One) 

Qualifications Essential: ill A first or 
<COnd class Master s Degree in Instru¬ 
mental Mu.sk* (Si(ar) from a recognised 
liwtilutkmUniversity Desirable: (II 
Experience of teaching and or research 
i2) Ability to teach theory of Music and 
knowledge of Vocal Music (D Ability 
.md experience of organising cultural 
Activities (41 Willingness to accept the 
hostel duties and residence in the Girl’s 
Hostel and charge of cocurricular acti¬ 
vities (5) Experience of hostel work 
.md co-curricular activities 


EVENING COLLEGE 


Lecturer -Grade 

Rs 700-10-1100-50-1600 
54. lecturer in Economics (Two) 

60 Lecturer fa Political Science tOnet 

Qualiiicaiionv Essential: (I) A Doctor\ 
Degree or published work of an equalh 
high standard: and (2) Consistently good 
record with first oi second class (ft+j 
Master's Degree m the subject concerned 
oi an equivalent degree of a foreign 
University Desirable: (t) Ability to teach 
through Hindi medium (Z) Experience 
of organising co<urricular activities of 
the students 

t Kindly refer to Note 1 and 2 as given 
below) 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

61. Teacher fa Graduate Scale (Urdu) 
(One) (for women only) (Central 
Hindu Girl’s School) 

Grade: Rs. 25&.2O-45O-EB-25-550 likely 
to be revised 

Qualifications Essential: (I) At least 
second class Bachelor's Degree with 
Urdu as one of the optional subjects 
alongwiih Home Science or Geography. 
(2) University Degree or an equivalent 

S notification in teaching. Desirable: 

) Postgraduate Degree in Urdu. (2) 
Adequate experience of teaching the sub¬ 
ject in College/Secondary classes. (?) 
Good *t extra-curricular activities. 
Games, Sports. Guiding, N.C.C. 


tt. Mar to Gfadoate Scafe-Dom* 

(One) {for women only) 

(Central Hindu Girl's School) 

Grade: Rs. 250-20-430-EB-25-550 likely 
to be revised. 

Qualifications Essential: (l) At least 
second class Graduate with Degree/ 
Diploma in Kathak Dance or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a recognised 
Institution. Desirable: (I) Experience in 
Folk and Manipur Dance. (2) Good at 
extra-curricular activities. 

63. Assistant Teacher to Vyakaran (One) 

(Ranvlr Sanskrit Vidyalaya) 

Grade. Rs. 230-20-430-EB-20-550 likely 
to be revised. 

Qualifications Essential: (If At least 
second class Vyakaran Shastn (Navin 
and Prachin) from a recognised Umver- 
sity/lmtitution (2) University Degree/ 
Diploma in teaching and'or adequate 
experience of teaching the subject upto 
Madhyama classes in a recognised 
School/College Desirable: (1) Vyakaran- 
charya Degree, (2) Teaching experience 
on the basis of Paniniya Ashtadhyayi 
and knowledge of Book editing 

Vw/r* Applicable for the posts of Lecturers 
at Item Nos. 12 to 31,42, 50, 56, 
57, 59 aad 60 only. 

1 Provided that if the Selection C om- 
mutec is of the view that the research 
work of a candidate as evident cither 
from his thesis or from his published 
work is of a very high standard, it 
may relax any of the qualifications as 
given under essential qualification 
No 2 

2 Provided further thal if a candidate 
possessing a Doctor's Degree or 
Equivalent published work is not 
available or is not considered suitable, 
a person possessing a consistently 
good academic record (due weight 
being given to M. Phil or equivalent 
degree or research work of quality) 
may be appointed on the condition 
that he will have to obtain a Doctor's 
Degree or give evidence of published 
work of equivalent high standard 
within five years of his appointment, 
failing which he will not be able to 
cam future increments, unitl he ful¬ 
fills these requirements. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
IIT POST OFFICE KANPUR 

Advertisement No. 19/7$ 

Applications are invited for the 
following faculty positions in English 
in the Department of Humanities & 
Social Sciences at the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 

I- Professor . Rs 1500-60-1800- 
100-2000-125.2-2500 

2 Assistant Prof. Rs. 1200-50-1300- 
60-1900. 

Lecturer : Rs. 700-40-1100-50- 
1)00-60-1600 

The applicant must have a good 
Master's degree in English followed by 


a doctoral degree *n unguuacs prefer¬ 
ably in one of the following areas: 

Pure and applied Linguistics, inclu¬ 
ding computational linguistics, socio¬ 
linguistics, phonetics, teaching of 
English as a foreign language. 

fn exceptional cases the Selection 
Committee may relax the required 
qualifications. 

Posts are permanent and carry 
retirement benefits in shape of CPF- 
cum-Gratuity Scheme or CPF-curo- 
Pension-cum-Gratuity Scheme. The 
age of retirement is sixty years. Be¬ 
sides pay. posts carry allowances 
according to the Institute rules, which 
at present correspond to those applicable 
to the center a] Government employees 
stationed at Kanpur. Higher initial pay 
is admissible to specially qulified and 
deserving candidates. Candidates called 
for interview will be paid second class- 
railway fare from the place of duty to 
Kanpur and back by the shortest route. 

The applicants may apply on plain 
paper giving full particulars of area of 
interest. They should give names of 
three experts who can comment on the 
work and competence ol the applicant. 
Application be accompanied by a Indian 
Postal Order of Rs 7 50 (Rs 1 87 for 
SC ST candidates; 

All the applications should reach the 
Registrar, Indian Institute of Technology 
Kanpur, IIT PostOfHce, Kanpur 209016 
L-P. (India) on or before 15th June, 
1975 


INDIAN bCHlXJL Oh MINES 
DHAN BAD-826004. 

Two-year Industry -Oriented Postgradu¬ 
ate Programme fa Opencast Mining 

Indian School of Mines intends to 
start from August 1. 1975, a two-year 
Industrv - Oriented M Tech Degree/ 
D1SM dip’oma programme in Opencast 
Mining Applications for admission to 
the programme are invited in prescribed 
form obtainable from the Registrar. 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad- 
826004, on sending a self-addressed 
envelope affixed with stamps of the 
value of Rs I 65. The application 
(together with marksheets relating to the 
final as well as the penultimate year 
examination of the qualifying exami¬ 
nation and documentary evidence of 
practical experience, where required), 
should be submitted to the Registrar 
through messenger or by Registered 
Post' A D. on or before June 30, 1975. 
All applications to be submitted through 
employers. 

Eligibility: MSc ( or equivalent) in 
Applied Geology with at least three 
years experience in a responsible capa¬ 
city in opencast mines, or Degree (or 
equivalent) in Mining. Civil, Electrical 
or Mechanical Engineering. 

Only candidates sponsored by employing 
organisations wilt be admitted Sponsor¬ 
ship means retention of lien on post and 
grant of a suitable allowance. 

Programme Structure : Three (half- 
year) terms to be spent at the School for 
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imririttioaal, ftwMtfcto * w - .. 
in the industry oft an wprnwi iwk»* 

wifi be made on merit 
(for which purpose a qualifying test may 
be held) and taking into consideration 
aptitude and ability. For further details. 
Head of the Department of Mining. 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad- 
826004, may be contacted. 

(M.S. RAMAMURTHY) 
REGISTRAR 



SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VtHAR : BURLA 
No 19873/TDS Dated 27*5-75 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
with attested copies of marksheets and 
certificates of all examinations passed 
are invited for two posts of full-time 
lecturer-in-law for L.R Law College. 
Sambatpur. 

I Scale of pav—Rs 4OD-4O-S0B- 
50-950,- 

II. Age of Retirement —Sixty years 

of age. 

III. Qualification essential — At 
least a second class Bachelor's 
degree in law with five years 
teaching and. or professional 
experience at the bar. 

OR 

At least a second class Masters 
degree in Law. 

All the posts carry usual dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by 
the University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
office to each candidate in person on 
c*«h payment of Rs. 2 - (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed Indian postal order of Rs. 2/- 
payable to the Finance Officer, Sambal- 
pur University, Jyoti Vihar. Bur la (b) 
A self addressed envelope (23cm x 10cm) 
with postage stamp worth Rs. 21- affixed 
to it with the words "Application form 
for the teaching posts in the Sambalpux 
University" superscribed on it. Money 
Order/Cheque will not he entertained. 

The last date of receipt of application 
in the office of the University, Jyoti 
Vihar, Burla is 26th Jaw, 1975. 

All communications should be ad¬ 
dressed to the undersigned by designa¬ 
tion only. 

The selected candidates must join 
within two months from the date of 
issue of appointment order. The candi¬ 
dates will be required to appear for an 
interview at their own expenses before 
a Selection Committee. 

Suitable persons may be appointed 
on contract basis on a higher initial 
start if it is deemed desirable in the 
interest of the University. 

Sd/-G. P. GURU 
REGISTRAR 

GwM Bafiabb Pant University rf 
Aa kv torc ft Technology 
jar, DhtL NaMtal 
Pin Code No. 263145 

ADMISSION NOTICE 1975-76 

APPLICATIONS are invited by 
306 Jim, 1975 for admission to the 
following degree ptogi m mipe s on 


or Money Older of Rs. 2/- payable to 
the Comptroller of this University or In 
cash at Comptroller's office accompanied 
with a self-addressed envelope (28 x 13 
con.) bearing postage stamps worth 
Re. I/-. Name of the degree programme 
For which the form is required should be 
clearly written on the envelope. Separate 
applications are required for each 
programme. 

POST-GRADUATE PROGRAMMES 
1. Ph.D. 

I. Agronomy 2. Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics 3. Plant Breeding 4. Plant 
Pathology 5 Soil Science 6. Animat 
Breeding 7. Animal Physiology ft. Veiy. 
Pathology and Hygiene 9. Vety Ana¬ 
tomy 10. Biochemistry II. Animal 
Nutrition. 

2 MSc Agriculture 

1 Agronomy 2. Agriculture Econo¬ 
mics 3 Entomology 4. Genetics 5 
Horticulture 6 Plant Breeding 7, Plant 
Pathology 8. Soil Science 9. Animal 
Breeding 10. Animal Nutrition 11 
Dairy Husbandry 12. Poultry Husbandry 

13. Biochemistry 14. Microbiology 
X M.V.Sc. 

I, Vety. Anatomy 2 Vety. Bacterio¬ 
logy 3. Vety. Pathology 4. Vety. Hy¬ 
giene ft Public Health 5. Vety. Physio¬ 
logy 6. Vety, Pharmacology 7. Vety. 
Gynaecology ft Obstetrics 8 Vety. 
Parasitols 9. Vety. Medicine 10 Vety. 
Surgery 11 Animal Breeding 12. 
Animal Nutrition 13. Dairy Husbandry 

14. Poultry Husbandry 15 Biochemis¬ 


try 

4. 

1 . 


M Tech. (Civil E ng inee ring ) 

Structural Engineering with speciali¬ 
sation in concrete structures, steel 
structures and Design of storage 
structures 

2. Hydraulic Engineering with speciali¬ 
sation in Hydraulic Engineering and 
Hydraulic Structures 
5 M.Tech. (Agrfl. Engin eering ) 

1. Farm Machinery ft Power 2 
Irrigation ft Drainage 3 Soil Water 
conservation 4. Process Engineering. 

6. M Sc. 

1. Physics 2 Mathematics 3. Bio¬ 
chemistry 4. Microbiology 5 Genetics 
6. Plant Physiology 7. Food Techno¬ 
logy 

UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMMES 
College of Agriculture—B.Sc Agri¬ 
culture ft Animal Husbandry 
College of Vety. Medicine—B.V.Sc 
ft A H 

College of Technology— B.Tech. 

(Agril.Civil/Elect./Merit. Engg) 
College of Home Science—B.Sc, 

(Home Science) 

Diploma in Home Science 
Eligibility qualifications and other 
requirements for admission to various 
degree programmes will be supplied with 
the application form. Admissions are 
made strictly on merit. 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

The medium of instruction is Hindi 
for B.Sc. Ag ft A.H. and B.VJic. A 
A.H. (However, only one lection with 
English medium in each of these 
will abo be provided). 


for 

L A fo ed e nt ia* University with inte¬ 
grated approach to teaching, research 
and extension 2. Bmphaaft on practical 
training 3. Student advisory system 
4. Placement service 5. 220 net matruc- 
tional days per session 6. Liberal 
financial assistance including supply of 
text-books on half price, pan time em¬ 
ployment as Graduate Assistants @ 
Rs. 250/- p.m. and Rs. 200/- p.m. for a 
large number of Poet-graduate students, 
fellowships and scholarships etc. 7. 
Most sophisticated and upto-date 
equipments including a computer centre, 
and above all, 8. Very htgh standard 
of academic performance and discipline. 
Only such caadMates should seek 
doe to the University as believe la 
work aad good conduct. 


2. The University 


to 


the right 


for rinlwfa e. the 
percentage of maria, to the extern deemed 
proper, obtained by the candMmtcs from 
the Boards of Ia t e rm e d lste/Hl^er 
Secondary Education nr UahcriMu In 
coses where the University feeb that dm 
percent ag e of marks awarded by inch 
or Universities do not reflect the 
rft of the candidate 


5. Adatlmfous an also likely to be 
hi the second trimester b eg fo nt ag 
1975 for candidates whosr 
not declared by the time the 
_are boa fixed in the first tri¬ 
mester hegh—jog July 197$ subject to the 
avaUabUfty of seats. 

O S. Mura 
REGISTRAR 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
irr POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 209016 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 20 75 

HT Kanpur is one of the five Insti¬ 
tutes of national importance set up by 
the Government of India in I960 It 
has about 1200 undergraduates and 800 
post-graduates on its rolls. Under¬ 
graduate Programme offers training in 
six different fields of engineering and 
Post-graduate programme prepares for 
a higher degree in these engineering, 
subjects as also research programme 
leading to Ph. D. degree in engineering, 
sciences and humanities. It is located 
on a self developed campus having com¬ 
munity facilities like primary and secon¬ 
dary schools, a Health Centre, shopping 
centre with a bank, post office etc. 

The Institute is looking for a person 
of wide experience for the post of 
Registrar for the Institute : 

Job description : Secretary to ibe Board 
of Governors and the 
Senate; overall respon¬ 
sibility of the office 
related to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Institute 
including recruitment, 
promotion and disrip- 
Hnc of the staff. 

( Continued on page 26 ) 
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TIESES IF TIE MIITI 
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A list of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Matfceonttai 

1. Copt*. Deep Chand. Some vibration problems or 
clastic plates. Meenit University. 

2. Gupta. S. C. On integral transform and spherical func* 
tions. University of Rajaathan. 

3. Krishna Prasad. Lakkaraju Souhhagya Raya. Polynomial 
bases for representation of U(N) in the chains U (n}3) R 
tnO) R p) and U(nK3) SP fnp R(3). Andhra Univereity 

4. Krishna Rao, P. Optimal economic growth: Some theore¬ 
tical explorations. Delhi. 

5. Parvatham, R. Studies in functions analytic in the unit 
disc with special reference to properties like univaience, starlike- 
ness, convexity and closc-to-coovexity University of Madras 

Physics 

1. Babu, Ravi Prasad. Studies of internal and external 
Bremsstrahlung from continuous betas Andhra University. 

2. IXihe. Mahesh Chandru. The studies of optical systems 
,n partially coherent light. Vikram University 

3 Garg, Ajai Kumar. Optical, infrared and laser Raman 
studies in hexagonal layer semiconducting compounds I I T, 
Delhi 

4 Jain. Sohan Lai Study of absorption of radiouaves in 
ihe ionosphere University of Udaipur 

5 Jcyapandian, $ Contribution to the study of the mole¬ 
cular constants of ethylene type molecules University of 
Madras, 

n Jogi, San tosh Kuman lattice dynamics of semicon¬ 
ductors ami metals I I.T, Delhi 

7 Khanna, Raj Kumar Harmonic generation and self 
focusing of electromagnetic waves in gaseous and semicon¬ 
ductor plasmas I IT IVthi 

K, Misia. Bijos Mohan Invest igauortN or the hve day 

period global pressure oscillation, University of Poona 

*> Revathy. K ColliMonlcss plasma and the magnetosphere 
t mserstts of Kerala 

10 Sagoo. Mohan Singh Acoustic propagation and us 
"tcractnm with electromagnetic field 1.1.1 , Delhi 

it lalele. Ghanashvam Dhondu. Electron difiraciion 
studies of some thalcogemde and oxide lilms University ol 
Poona 

12 Vnayalakshmi Basctnhalh Krishna Studies m K-mv 
analysis of molecular stiucturc Cmveisiiv of Madras. 

( hemtary 

I. Bhardwnj. Atun Kumar Mechanism ot oxidation of 
organic compounds by N-Bromo vuccinimidc oxidation of 
ilcuhols. Unisersity of Udaipur 

2 Bhise, 5. P Chemistry of heterocyclic compounds. A 
-earth for new aldehydes, dyes and analytical reagents 
\uadcbesh Pratap Singh University 

3 thaudhan, Popat Nathu. Reactions of compounds 
related to dimcihvloctane. P-menthanc and cholestanc Um- 
\cn»ity of Poona 

4 Chowdhury, Kailas Studies on synthetic inorganic 
ton exchangers. Visva Bharati. 

5. Cboxi, Gopalbhai Shankerlal. Reactions of hydroxy- 
quinolines. Sardar Patel University. 

6 Dak wale, D.S Kinetics of oxidation of oxalic acid and 
maIonic acid by water decomposition products of blue perchro- 
mic acid. Awardhesh Pratap Singh University. 

7. Dave. Shiv Lai Genesis and dassification of red and 
black soils of Banswara District. Rajasthan University of Udai¬ 
pur. 

8. Gijare, Media Ashok Studies on thermo-and aquo- 
tummescence from Y-irradiated crystals. University of Poona. 

9. Jagdish Singh. Chemical examination of Platanus 
orientalis and synthesis of Isopentenylated isoflavonoids and 
hydrozyeoumarines. University of Jammu. 

10. Lavti, Devi Lai. Studies on evaluation and improve¬ 
ment of structure of Rajasthan soils. University of Udaipur. 


11. Madan Mohan. Stereochemical investigation of some 
transition metal chelates involving nitrogen as donor atom. 
Meerut University. 

12. Malkani, Raj Kumar. Synthesis of some mercaptoal- 
kylamines and study of certain aspects of reactions of organic 
compounds with manganese (III). University of Udaipur. 

13 Nigam, Rama Shankar. Application of physical 
methods to the analysis of essential oils Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University 

14. Paruthi, Harindra Kumar. Physico-chemical stuidies 
on some metal chelates of coumarin derivatives. Meerut 
University 

15 Patni, M. C Chemistry of aromatic amines: A search 
For new cyanine dyes and analytical reagents. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University. 

16 Powar, Vishnu Kaloji. Bacillus subfiles phytase. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

17. Pratap Singh , Jagaveera Arunodaya. Debro- 
mination of L. B-dibromo-B-phenyl propionic acids. University 
of Madras. 

18, Raina, Krishan Some aspects of chemistry of tellu¬ 
rium compounds 11 T „ Delhi 

19 Raicndra Prasad Physico-chemical studies of com¬ 
plexes of anils with nansition metals Meerut University. 

20 Saiyu Pal Singh Chemical constitution and biosyn¬ 
thesis of seed oils. Meerut University 

21 SeKarat. P V. Complexometry . Mixed ligand complexes 
of uranyl ion with amino acids and simple and substituted 
carboxylic acids University of Madras 

22 Sharma, Ram Gopal Kinetics and mechanism of 
oxidation of aromatic alcohols h> peroxydisulphate ion Meerut 
University 

23 Shnvastava. Ashutosh. Studies on redox reactions and 
their application to the determination of mercaplans and 
xanthates. University of Jabalpui 

24 Surendra Pal Singh. Studio- on blue peichromate. 
Meerut University 

25 Syal. Surender Kumar Si'uctural transformations in 
alkali perchlorates and KC10 4 - NaCI0 4 binary svstem 1.1 T., 
Delhi 

26 rhuyaumanasan, B Some application of mass spec¬ 
trometry in biochemistry University of Poona. 

27 Tiwan. A R \ study on aromatic aldehydes: A 
search for new driaciones and chemotherapeutic agents 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University 

28. Vvas. Ramcsh Kumar. Studies of some hydroxyqiuno- 
lines and their metal complexes Vikram University 

29. Zutshi. Shvam Kumar Chemical investigation of 
some Indian essential oils Vikram University. 

Earth Sciences 

I. Ananthanarayanan. P.N Geologv around Saihanur. 
University of Madras 

2 Gothc, Narasimha Narayan Geologv of the granitic 
and the associated rocks of Muodargi-Hadagaili area. Kamatak 
State. Kerala Umveivity. 

3. Jaish, Bajranglal Chunmlal Study of the Bundelkhand 
granites around Jhansi. Vikram University. 

4 Karmarkar. Balkrishna Moreshwar. Deccan trap 
basalt flows in the Bor Ghat section of central railway. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 

5. Sadanadan Pillat. C. Petrology and petrochemistry of 
Deccan trap Bows around Jabalpur, M.P with special reference 
to geochemistry. University of Jabalpur. 

Engineering & Technology 

1. Agarwal. SC. Investigation of the performance and 
industrial applications of thermistor circuits. University of 

2. Basu, Tapan Kumar. Dynamic and transient stability 
analysis of two machine system. I.LT.. Delhi. 
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5. Mah&ng Kumar Vyppuhm* Progressive change* in 
material parameters during fatigue. LLT., Delhi. - 

6. Nararimhan, Veen*. Graft ^polymerization of 
natural and modified cotton cettufose using some acrylate 
monomcn. I.I.T.. Delhi. 

7. Padmanabban, N. Hydrodynamics and mass transport 
in packed distillation columns. University of Madras. 

8. Shartna, L. N. Studies in magnato-dectrets polycrystalline 
sulphur. Bhopal University. 

9. Spolia, Sudesh Kumar. Stochastic models for stream' 
flow simulation. MX. Delhi. 

10. Sureshchander. Properties of threshold functions of 
more than eight variable sand their detection. 1.1.T., Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

'v. 

1. Vijaya Bhanu. B Population distances—biological 
cultural and geographical: A study or the Ezhavas. PuJayas 
and Parayas of Kerala University of Poona. 

Microbiology 

I. Dhruva, fiharati Ramalai Chemical, nutritional and 
biochemical studies in plant tissues culture such as Techno 
grandis (teak). M S University of Baroda. 
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17. Triwdl, A.P. flcriogfcri tfeaerrarioos oo UtriSSrta 
steUarn (U.) with special emphasis on btofogkai productivity 
ecological energetics and seed germination. University of 
Rajasthan. 


Zoology 


L Choudhan, Anand Qtandikadascao. Nematode para' 
sites of venebrate animals. Marathwada University. 

2. Karel A.K. Haemaiokqpeal including btotogjcsl 
studies of meriones hurrianae (Jordon), the Indian desert gerbil 
treated with insecticides. University of Rajasthan. 

3. Modhavan Filial Mama. Studies op B-glucuronidase 
of salivary glands (aho add phosphatase, esterase and alkaline 
phosphatase.). Shivaji University. 

4. Mishra. Gyan Chandra. Studios on the digestive and 
nervous systems of PoecilobdeUa granulosa (Savigny 1822) 
Udaipur University. 

3. Narasubhai, Angara Venkata. Aspects of physiology 
of the domestic fowl. Karostak University. 

6. Saini, R.S. Histological and morphological studies of 
the family nepidae. Awadhesh Prstap Singh University. 

7. Seth, Tilak Raj. Morphology of common Indian cobra. 
Naja Ngja (Linn.). Meerut University. 

8. Tyagi. Han Rig Singh. Histoenzymological studies 
on certain sense organs of some invertebrates and vertebrates 
University of Udaipur. 


1. Parameswaran. M. Nutritional deficiencies and cnzyme& 
of glutmate metabolism in the rat brain. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

2. Ramaswamy. S. Studies on loct a se-phlorizin hydrolase 
complex of the small intestine. University of Madras. 

Botany 

1. Ahuja. Prakash. Ecophysiologfcal observations on the 
seeds of certain desert plants with special reference to germina¬ 
tion. productivity and energetics. University of Rajasthan. 

2. Balasubramanian, R. Studies on strains of the cotton 
wilt pathogen Fusarium vasinfectum (Atk) University of 
Madras. 

3. Bhatt, Govardhan Prasad. Morphological studies in 
the family solanaceae. Meerut University. 

4. Gar*, A.K Studies in keratinophofic fungi. Univer¬ 
sity of Rajasthan. 

5. Gopal, Thu mala. Studies on gaieties of sporulation 
in Anavaina doliolum. University of Udaipur. 

6. Gothwal, Bishambhar Dayal. Studies on identification 
of pathologically different isolates of Ustilago tritici (Pen) 
Rodr. and inheritance of resistance in wheat. University of 
Udaipur. 

7. Gout, Har Narayan. Taxonomica) and physiological 
studies on some plant pathogenic fungi. Udaipur Univosity. 

8. Kothari, Mahesbbhai Jayantilal Studies in the papt* 
tionaceae of Gujarat (Fioristics. stomata and trichomcs). Sar- 
dar Patel University. 

9. Lokcndra Singh. Inhibition of potato virus X and 
certain fungi by plant extracts and chemicals. Meerut University. 

■y*v 10. Muogikar. Anil Madhukarrao. Agronomic studies 
of leaf protein production-IV. Marathwada University. 

11. RangarRjan, R. Studies on tbe procambium in certain 
organs of monocotyledons. University of Madras. 

12. Reuben, Donald Ernest. Experimental studies on 
growth and flower sex expression in Phyflanthus fra term* ami 
acalypha indica. University of Delhi. 

13. Shah, H.O. Morphop hysioogical studies during the 
vegetative and reproductive differentiation in wheat. Gujarat 
University. 

14. Surma, Jai Kunruri. Physiology of sex modification 
in riant* with special reference to Memordica charantia (L) 
ana Zea mays (L.). Meerut University. 

15. Shanna, Vishnu Kant. Studies no nitrogen fixation 
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Medical Sciences 

1. Patel, N.B. Pharmacological evaluation of some newly 
synthesized ganglionic active gtuiarimtde compounds. Gujarat 
University. 

Agriculture 

!. Abdul Kareern, A. Studies on the antifeed mg effects 
of two organotin compounds, triphenyitin acetate and triphenyl- 
tm hydroxide on spodoptera luura (K). FericalUa ncmi (t- ) 
and Spomooteryx subsecivella (Zell) leprioptera. Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University. 

2. Asthana, Surcndra Singh. Economic impact of high 
yielding varieties programme in l.A.A. District Alwar of 
Rajasthan. University of Udaipur 

3. Rrahm Pal Singh. Response of mustard, Braswca 
Juncea (L.) Gzern and Cose to relect sources of sulphur on 
alkaline calcareous soils University of Udaipur 

4. Chundawat, Govwd Singh. Effect of soil versus foliar 
application of urea on yield and quality of hybrid bajra. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

5. Copalan, M. Studies of feeding behaviour of salivary 
secretions of Ragmus import unites (Distant) hemiptera. mtridac 
and its influence on the physiology of sunnhemp, Ootolaria 
juncea (L.). Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

6. Hanumantharao, G.V. Studies on water relations and 
nutrient absorption in some high yielding varieties of wheat 
with special reference to biochemical changes within (he plants. 
University of Udaipur 

7. Kanzaria, M.V. Factors affecting phosphate availa¬ 
bility in some soils of Western India. University of Udaipur. 

8. Mundra, Satra Narayan. A study on cornmiimcation 
behaviour of viHagekve) workers in a selected district of 
Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 

9. Nihal Singh. Effect of trace dements on the quality of 
fodder crops. University of Udaipur. 

10. Rijoo, Rajinder Kumar. Herbidda! influence on the 
nutrient uptake and plant coniiluents in paddy, Ona saliva 
(L.) and maize, Zea mays (L.). University of Udaipur. 

11. Ramaswamy, K.R. Studies in the gnus ceochrus 
(U). Tamil Nadu Agricultural Urivenity. 

12. Sharma, Mumbi Ram. Nutritional studies in peach- 
effects of vaiying doses of N.PJC. on growth, yidd and quality. 
Meerut University. 

13. Tippennavar, MaUappa Basappa. Effiectof moisture, 
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14. tftftTBttts Sta^b tftct of water management, 
nitrogen and phosphorus appftcatkxi on consomptive use of 
water, yield and oB content or safflower in Cbambd commanded 
an* of ftajnthan. University of Udaipur. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Psychology 

1. Chhabra, Nirmal. A study of certain social psycholo¬ 
gical variables relating to teachers* morale at secondary and 
college levels. Meerut University. 

2. Jang Bahadur Singh. Adjustment problems of college 
students in relation to their reaction to frustration, drive level 
and study habit variables. Magadh University. 

3. Jha Suman, Brahman and. Consistency among attitude 
components in their degree of valence. Bhagalpur University 

4. Rakhmaji, Bodude Ram das. A psychometric study of 
various techniques of measuring association value IT nonsense 
syllables and meaningful material used with Marathi speaking 
subjects. Marathwada University 

5. Ramachandrachar, Kodangala. A study on creativity: 
evolving a test to identify children with creative ability at the 
school leaving age M,S. University of Baroda, 

6. Snvaslava. Roop Kamal Effects of culture, sex and 
age on person perception. Meerut University. 

Sociolog} 

i Gorwaney, Naintara Role, structure , self image and 
social change: A sociological stud) of female students. Uni¬ 
versity of Rajasthan. 

2." Rishi Ram Singh Social planning and welfare services 
m India. University of Udaipur 

Political Science 

1. Barua. Arun C'handia I'hc administrative system of 
the Attorns. University of Gauhali 

2. Jag Bandan Singh. The President's rule in Indian 
lonstuuiion, 1950-70 Meerut University 

1 Jrare. Vuay Kumar l-akvhmanrao. Arab Israel dispute 
since 1948. Vikram University 

4 Lakshmi, C S United States and the problem of 
telugees. Javaharlal Nehru University. 

5 Mtsra, Sudhakar Theory and practice of Sarvodaya 
Meerut I'mversitv 

Ktononla 

1 Josht, Arvid Dauatiya. A study of external financing 
ot India's plans of economic development. Vikram University 

2 Pathak, Dattuprasad Shank aria 1. The working of the 
monetary system in India with reference to the plan period 1951- 
hfi. M.S, University of Baroda. 

.1. Sarkar, Suman Chandra. Prospects of trade among 
developing countries Visva Bharat i. 

4. Sinha, V.C. Demographic factors in India's economic 
growth since 1947. Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

5. Sukh Pat Stngh. Performance of Indian railways during 
the plan period. Meerut University 


1. Joshi, Ashok Ramkrishna. An empirical study of small 
scale industries in Poona. University of Poona. 

2. Kar. Ganesh Chandra. Problems of agricultural labou¬ 
rers in Assam since independence. University of G&uhati. 


1. Bhattacharya, Siba Prasad. Micro-teaching in the 
framing of polytechnic teachers. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Lalkhaffitnlu K.N. Some factors affecting achievement 
of secondary school pupils in Mathematics. University of 
Kerala. 


3 . Modi, Dsraayaati JadayjL Construction and standar¬ 
dization of a listening com pr ehension test in Otgsntl for dais 
VIII. M.S. University of Baroda, 

4. Pathak, Yogini Chandravadan. A study of some as¬ 
pects of physical growth of children from two to six years of 
age from urban and rural areas of Gujarat. M.S. University 
of Baroda, 

5. Shah, Rasiklal Some hand. College campus life in pers¬ 
pective. M.S University of Baroda. 

6. Shinde, Ganpatrao Baburao. Role of the panchayati 
raj leadership in expansion and improvement of primary educa¬ 
tion in Panchmahals District. M.S. University of Baroda 

7. Sood, J.K. A study of attitudes towards science and 
scientists among certain group of students and teachers in India. 
University of Rajasthan. 

8. Trivedi, Shanker Lai. The dynamics of pressures on 
certain practices in educational administration. University of 
Udaipur. 

Management 

I. Pishbtn, Mohamad Taghi A study of the government 
policies in Iran in respect of the welfare and protection of em¬ 
ployees under government including public sector University 
of Delhi. 


HUMANITIES 


Philosophy 

t Balasubrahmanyan, R. The Taitiioyopanisad-bhasya- 
vartika of Su res vara D Lift. University of Madras. 

2 Chakraborty. Sudhir Chandra. Satyapratistha-vada 
(Truth realisation) Vi.sva-Hharati. 

3. Moitra. Shefali Some aspects of the nature of cogni¬ 
tive reference. Visva-Bharau 

4 Vendulsashy, Chandra Prabha. Suftvad ka darshanik 
tatva-aur bhartiya sanskrm kt itihas mem uska sthan Meerut 
University. 

Linguistics 

1 Sujaiha. J Ballads of North Malabar: A descriptive 
and comparative Mudy University of Poona. 

Literature 

English 

I Gupta, Nand Kishore Symbolism in the novels of 
D.H. Lawrence. Meerut University 

2. Khan. Mohd. Mustafa Mohd. Mustaqucem. The 
later phase of Mark Twain’s writing- A thematic study. Mara* 
thwada University. 

3. Maihur. Ravindra Kumar. The sources and influence 
of Dr. Johnson's critical concepts Vikram University. 

4. Narayan Ernest Hemingway. A critical study of his 
novels with special reference to his treatment of love Meerut 
University. 

5. Sahay. Braj N«indan A critical study of L H Myer’s 
Magadh University 

<>. Sinha, Mithilwswar Prasad. Political ideas in the poetry 
of W.B. Yeats University of Gauhari, 

7. Vashistha, Narendra Kumar. The evolution of the 
christ-hero in James Femmorc Cooper's leather slocking tales. 
Meerut University. 

French 

1. Madanagobalane, K Andre Malraux et L Inde. Kar- 
natak University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Gupta, R.P. Batmiki Ramayan mem rajnitik latva. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

2. Jain, Bihari Lai. Bhaitarak saklikirti: Ek Adhyayan. 
University of Udaipur. 

3. Jha, Madhav. Nagesbhatt kritey laghushabdendu 
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shakhrasy samcdkahatnaakaro adhyayanam KS. Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University. 

4 Jba Praful, Gindhar. Amax-Smceksha. K.S. Dar¬ 
bhanga Sanskrit University. 

5 Jha Shastri, Ram Chandra. Acharya Kuntkvirchitsay 
vkroktyi \ilsa> presheelnam. K. S Darbhanga Sanskrit 
University. 

6 Mishra, Mahcsh. Shardatnasay bhavprakaxhnam 
K. S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

7. Mishra. Phoolchand Agnipuran ka jyotishshastnya 
adhyayan K.S KS Darbhanga Sanskrit University 

8. Mishra. Tilak Nath Kavitakikrchakr Chudamatu 
Shri Harsh Mishra virchnasay nashdheychritasay dar>hmk 
vishishtadhyay nam K S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University 

9. Smastava. lima Mahabharat ke pramukh patron 
ka manovaigyaoik adhyayan University of Rajasthan. 

10. Thakur, Sri Yardhan. Pribhashendu smeeksha K S. 
Darbhanga Sanskrit University, 

HinJi 

1. AgrawaL Dhiirm Pra.ka*b Praud-kavya mein bhava- 
vyanjana. Meerut University 

2. Awasthi. Soindutia Sanskrit event hindi ke Ram- 
katha kavyon kd tulnaimuk anushilan Awadhesh Pratop 
Singh University. 

3 Banbir Prasad Manas *hilp University at Raja>than. 

4. Bansal. Jagdish Narain. Tulsi-sahuva mem sangyj 
paryayon ka adhyayan Meerut University 

5. God, Shydn: Bala Hindi mem bhaknkabn Ramkavya 
tatha Knshnakavya kt naan bhawana kd tulnatamak adhyayan 
Meenn University 

6 Jagpi Kaur Guru Aiujun Deo aur unki hindi sahitya 
ko den Meerut University 

7 Jam, Raiendra Pal Hindu aur uskev sahtiya kc vikas 
kc vikas mein Gandhiji kd yogdan. Meerut University. 

S. Kothart. Devt Lai. Rajasthani sahitya (V.S 165(M?50 i 
U niversity of Udaipur 

9. Kulhari, D D Rajasthan ka hindi Sdtsaee kavya 
University of Rajasthan 

10 Kulkarm. Rambhau Vishnu Mauhiliahran Gupt kc 
patron ka manosishleshnatmak adhyayan University of 
Poona 

11. Maheshwan. Sudha Satvcn dashk ki hindi bavjta kd 
shabd vtdhan, University of Rajasthan 

12. Naum. Shir Narayan Mankrit RaiMlas kd vivech- 
natmak adhyayan University of Udaipur. 

13. Nirmal Kumart. Sam kavi Lai Das: Jivni aut vanec 
Meerut University 

14 Raj Singh \ may Patnka ki bhasha ka bhasha vaig- 
yanik adhyayan Meerut University 

15. Rama Devi Panntshthii Bundeti kaviakarn ivak 
adhyayan. Awadhesh Pro tap Singh University. 

16. Saha. Ranjit Kumar A critical study of Apabhramvi 
works by the Siddhav Visva Bharati. 

17. Sharma, Manohar Lai Dinkar fcritya Urvashi ke 
shrotton ka adhyayan. Meerut University. 


IK Sharma, Naval Kfrftor*. Annum* matu upmyas 
(Premchandonar) aur manawad. Univenhy of Udaipur, 

19, Sharma, Ram Kumar, Prayogvadi kavyon rretn 

dhwani yojna. Meerut University. 

20- Sharma. Sushil Chandra. Chhayavadi kavjypn mein 

romannk priviiiyan: Pant ka vtsheih adhyayan. Awadhcah 
Praup Singh University. 

21. Sharma. Umakani Surdas evam Tulsidas kc kavya 
mein vikrokti University of Poona. 

22 Tiwary, Jagmuni. Visudtlhi Maggo ka tattvik anu- 
shilan Magadh University, 

23. Yogi, L.L. Oscar Wilde as a social and literary critic 
university of RamMhan 

Bengali 

1 Mina, Dibd. Rabindranath O loksahttya Visva 
Bharati 

Wiutkih 

\ Jha, Vidvanaih Saniah iu maithili Hhagalpur Urn- 
versus 

Maraihi 

l Kathudkdr. Keshav Suaram. Baba padmanu Kul x.» 
krititav Universiy of Pnruu 

2, Rodnguies, Fhas Haptista Bavabalchc mar.irbi avtar 
University of Poona 

3. Sahastrabudhc. Aclula Vijuy Man as depicted in 
women wnters in maraihi fiction upto I960 MD l-mvcrsitv 
of Juhuibpui 

4 Shnrallar, Aehyut Mahadco Prachecn maliaanubhd 
gitatika (Bhmgarkan \a (inpuklasi hva gitaukachen Mv.hesh 
adhyayan) Marathwada University 

Tamil 

I ITavid, S a critical Minds ot I'luka Umiamani an as 
epic i niversuy of Kerala 

History 

1 Lahudhuii, Yi|d) Lakshmt The development oi mother 
Goddess worship Vjssa Bhaiah 

2. Dattd. Court Administrative history of India m the 
early medieval period. Nouh India Vtsva'Bhauu 

/ ^ ar - Ghitra Uontributum ol women to Buddhist ihoucht 
and culture Visva Bharati 

4 Menana. Shtv Charan Ul. Hmon ot Mew at 
I/J4 AD. University of Udaiput 

Geography 

1 ivhndhar l hamirasliekhai Ixononnc gc\i- 

graphj of lioa l^itversitv of Pixma 

2. Nadagouda. tTiannaprva Vtjasarai l.ibam/aiton tiend' 
m the Tongabhadra Basm Kamatak University 

3 Sharma, KS. Agricultural land use in Ajmei Distrivt. 
Rajasthan. University of Rajasthan. 


Classified Advt. • {Contd, from page 22) 


QvaUficatioaa and Experience 

<i) Essential—<i) a university degree (ii) 
minimum 10 years of 
experience m a respon¬ 
sible supervisory ad* 
ministralive position in 
a Government educa¬ 
tional or research Insti¬ 
tute,Commercial houses 
of national standing 

jhj Desirable— Postgraduate degree or 
diploma in public Ad¬ 
ministration or Man- 
aeetnent. 

Pay Scale— Rs. 1100-5<M300-60- 
1600 

• 

Upper age Limit—45 years. 

The scale of pay given above is 

subject to revision as per Third Central 


Pay Commission recommendations as 
approved by Government of India. The 
post carries allowances according to 
Institute rules which at present corres¬ 
pond to those admissible to Central 
Government employees stationed at 
Kanpur. Higher initial pay is admis¬ 
sible to a highly qualified and experi¬ 
enced person. The selection committee 
may relax any of the above requirements 
for the post in an exceptional case. 

Appointment will be on contract 
basis initially for a period of 5 years. 
Deputation on foreign service terms will 
be acceptable. The Incumbent will be 
entitled to join the Institute’s Provident 
Fund as applicable and other benefits 
such as housing, medical care etc. as 
admissible to other regular employees 
of the Institute. 


Other ihing^ being equal, preference 
will be given to Scheduled Caste Sche¬ 
duled Tribes candidate* 

Applications should be made on 
prescribed forms obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope of 25 cm. x 10 cm. 
s«5e. Names of three persons who are 
fully acquainted with the professional 
experience and character and nature of 
the applicant may be given so that a 
reference could be made. Applications 
accompanied by a postal order for 
R* 7.50 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidates) 
should reach Registrar, Indian tasOtate 
of Technology Kanpur, TIT Poet Office. 
Kaaptar 208016 not later than Jaly 31 , 
1075. 
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The 12 metre high antenna at Sriharikota, north of Madras, is an 
electronic eye and ear which scans the horizon when the Satellite 
is about to emerge from there* This Australian made listening 
device is capable of picking up signals from "Aryabhata” from 
ten degrees above the horizon on all sides. 
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By D. K. Ghosh 

IN THE present serious economic crisis of the country 
which, it would not be an exaggeration to say, is 
also, to a great extent, a global problem, greatest 
care should be taken to utilise the resources of the 
country in the best possible way. In our country, 
what was our asset in the pre-independence period 
has unfortunately turned to be our liabilities in so 
far as the feeling for the cause of the Nation is 
concerned i.e. a National Character much needed to 
build the Nation undermining all personal, com¬ 
munal and regional interests. In the pre-independ¬ 
ence period, the sole aim was to free the country, 
it was because of the strong determination and 
selfless sacrifices that we achieved the independence. 
As against this, in the post independence penod, the 
country has failed to locate the determination of 
the 'mass’ to face the odds in order to build the 
country. Efforts and energies have travelled the 
selfish ways and lost in the darkness. 

A survey of the developments in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities in the post-independence period especially 
of the last 10 years will show that in most of the 
Universities, much of the development work was 
done to meet stray needs without paying due regard 
to the character, aims and the overall needs of the 
University as a whole. Nor have they been done 
keeping in view the needs of the Region as a whole. 
The developments that took place did not really 
co-ordinate the work and developments that were 
being done in other Universities. This has greatly 
resulted in duplication of work and consequently 
improper investment of the resources of the country. 
Thus, the investments in education especially in 
Higher Education can hardly be said to be in keeping 
with the ready requirements. This should all the 
more make it necessary to spend the resources on 
carefully selected Projects. 

Whatever has been done had whatever unhappy 
results we have seen must, at least at this stage, 
work as a guide to us for the future as it is high 
time that we should view the academic problems 
and needs of a State as a single Unit and identify 
the Projects to be taken up which will— 
fi) help remove regional imbalances. 

(u) co-ordinate the work of the various Univer¬ 
sities in the States. 

(iii) raise the academic standard and extend its 
area. 

The task of achieving the above objects is not an 
easy one. But in order to make best utilisation of 
the resources, it should be done boldly without 
fear and favour. More than the question of re¬ 
sources, it is the question of setting the disorder 
academic home in order. 

(Continued on Page 11 ) 





University Decision-making 


In Theory & Practice 


Swaraj Bandyopadhyay 


WHILE analysing the existing situation in the 
field of academic administration in general, problems 
and relevant issues pertaining to the decision making 
systems in particular in the country, the present 
paper attempts firstly, to throw some light on the 
directions of research in the stated field; and secondly, 
suggests for change of the existing pattern of academic 
administration into a new. effective one. 

An exponent in educational administration, Philip 
Coombs, 1 dearly indicated that unproved manage¬ 
ment at all level is a “pre-condition” for achieving 
prescribed institutional goals in any educational 
system. If Coombs' concept holds true, “the practice" 
of modern management techniques become inevitable 
to improve the existing educational administration in 
the country today. 

In India,JHigber Education aselaewbere is under¬ 
going several amurttaneous revolutions in the shape 
of mass enrolment, examination chaos, successive 
disorders, and wide spread sense of futility, etc., and 
there is hardly any available mechanism to guide it. 
Today education has become one of the largest 
organized activities of the country involving an 
expenditure which is perhaps next to the defence. 
This is in tune with the multiplied enrolment of the 
last 27 years. Since independence the average enrol¬ 
ment rate per year in undergraduates, post-graduate 
and professional education have been increasing at 
a rate of 9.6?', 11 % and 10.7% relatively. This will 
go on increasing at a greater pace during 1975-76 
to 1985-86.* Administratively, however the system 
remains largely modelled after the pattern of the 
University of London, etc., although some innova¬ 
tions have been made. It is, therefore, apporent that 
the existing situation would merit a very wide and 
well established administrative machinary to discharge 
executive responsibilities to achieve prescribed goals 
of the institution. It has been customary, of course, 
to establish through legislation and statutes, decision 
making apparatus, right at the time of inception of 
the Indian Universities. 

Williams (1972)* attributed the disappointments 
in educational planning to two main factors : firstly. 


that the educational planners have not been sufficient¬ 
ly concerned with “the polities" of long range 
planning; and secondly, that the technical expertise 
and the statistical information needed for the same 
have proved to be greater than was foreseen. He 
found that the nature of education is such that there 
are many effective dceiMOn-makcrs e.g. ministers of 
education, bureacrates, local government officials, 
directors of educational institutions, teachers and 
not least the students. Effective decision in regard 
to the educational planning requires that somehow 
all the actors (representatives) be brought on to the 
stage with a role related to the importance of their 
function. In the same light, Sisson 4 analysed the 
existing methods of decision-making in the academic 
institutions and how the same compares to the syste¬ 
matic planning procedures proposed by others. He 
also indicated as to the way in which the systems 
approach can be applied in higher education and the 
processes involved in effecting sudi a change. 

So suggested the Kothan Commission- 1 that ’‘the 
programmes to be emphasised during 1975-1985 will 

include.During this decade, emphasis should 

begin to shift in favour of higher education". It was 
also indicated by the same commission that the pro¬ 
portion of GNP allocated to education will rise from 
2.9% in 1965-66 to 6 0% in 1985-86. Now the ques¬ 
tion arises that how do the practicing administrators 
of the University plan to shift the direction of develop¬ 
ment and can utilise the granted resources in the 
best possible way * It is evident that to meet these 
increased demands decision making apparatus has 
to be that much proactive in nature to tackle the 
complex administrative problem, often defiant, 
confronting our universities and centres of higher 
education today and then to give substantial weigh- 
tage to the more comples problem of plaening. It is 
time for them to bestow special attention to this 
issue. 

In theory, decision-making in brief, “influences 
the organizational health and goal attainment of the 
whole system. It, in turn is influenced by the role 
interactional process and organizational climate"* as 
well. If the dynamics of the university system is 
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carefuly examined, then it wilt be evident that the 
petformance of the system is greatly regulated by 
various factors of organisational health such as 
creativity, autonomy, functionality, etc. And this 
again is induced by the various strategies of decision 
making and the climate of the organization concern¬ 
ed. However, the fundamental principle of univer¬ 
sity administration is the responsibility of developing 
an educational system of which central responsibility 
«ill be to create and operate a ‘-productive system”. 
Thus, an effective administrator should be able at 
least to define a problem, collect relevant information, 
and bring this data to bear on the problem. More¬ 
over, university administrators have the responsibility 
of ensuring that their institutions meet the demands 
placed on them by the society. Lack of social 
commitment seems to be one of the weakest gaps of 
the university system in India today. 

In the recent times, the university** major func¬ 
tions of teaching, research and service, which have 
been appraised, evaluated and criticized by educators, 
have also come under the attack of students. More¬ 
over, the administration of our institutions has often 
proved to be a focal point of dissatisfaction among 
the major subsystems of the university system Essen¬ 
tially, students have demanded a greater role in the 
administration of the university, and representation 
in key administrative, personnel, and curriculum 
committees These and other demands and criticisms 
have precipitated a crisis of confidence in the contem¬ 
porary umverstty and have resulted in administrative, 
curricular and admissions policy changes in a number 
of institutions However, where the university 
adminstration is in firm control and there is little 
discontent, student indiscipline is less likely to occur. 
I or instance, wc know that student unrest is less 
common in thosa academic institutions whtch have 
comparatively higher expenditure per student, those 
Aith lower proportions of sludents from scheduled 
casts and tribes, those institutions of applied learning 
etc , than those at the other end of these distribu¬ 
tions. It i* to be observed as to why missionary 
controlled academic institutes are lew undisciplined 
ihan private colleges ? 

It is well conceived that in our country “best" prac 
liced administrative mechanism todayis of reactive 
in nature , which may only help the university “exist** 
in the present. This has, none the less, contributed 
towards the present state of affairs prevailing in ihe 
university campuses of Jadavpur, Rabindrabharati, 
Kalyani, Bangalore and Allahabad. Above all. do 
the decision making processes in our universities 
inspire confidence that a satisfactory answer will be 
available to the questions arising out of the new 
demands on the universities ? 

In the context of the rapidly changing scene of 
the country, we need proactive administrative ap¬ 
paratus, which would ultimately include “initiative 
taking” and also help the university to plan for the 
future. In this context, Ashby (1961) 7 stated 
“Looking at Indian universities a century sifter their 
foundation, one cannot but help feel that they have 


failed to adapt themselves sufficiently to the vast and 
unique opportunities which surround them; they 
seem to have lost enthusiasm and initiative under 
the crushihg problem which have beset them. Despite 
theree major commissions they have not been able 
to extricate themselves from their own brief history... 
this failure of the university to meet the chatlange 
of Indian society has many complex causes, but 
among the causes are undoubtedly the decisions 
made”. Aagain Ashby 8 advocated that two things 
the academic administrators should master to cope up 
with the changing demands and to maintain an effec¬ 
tive administration as well; firstly, the study of pro¬ 
bability theory and statistics because administrative 
decisions are in fact exercises in probability theory; 
secondly, the strategy of science which would include 
some understanding of the organization of science. 
On the other hand. Kumar (1971 ) # warned that the 
democratization of decision making process m the 
academic sphere should not be considered in vaccum. 
It should be a part of * (i) the participation of the 
academics in political decision making through direct 
involvement in political activity or by association 
with the administrative machinery; (ii) decision 
making through participatory, democracy in acade¬ 
mic institution* at the level of professional organiza¬ 
tion, academic and executive councils, departmental 
committees, and general bodies considering of 
sludents, teachers and administrative staff. The 
immediate need is to improve the quality of leader¬ 
ship combined with the institution of the organiza¬ 
tional framework. 

Nevertheless, it has to be borne in mind that if 
higher education, in its proper perspectives, has to be 
moved in its present phase, the question of reform 
of strategy management will have to be pursued with 
all seriousness. And it is time we attend seriously 
to the question of resolving the conflicts and inner 
contradictions and confussions that have immobilised 
the university system in India. In advanced 
countries, teaching and research have shifted to a new 
direction, which is more relevant and in accordance 
to the recent developments in the academic world. 
Present assumptions, tools, teachniques and organi¬ 
zational framework of higher education will have to 
be judged by the dynamics of the world today and 
by their relevance to discernible trends of the future. 

To meet the motivations for this reform, both 
administrators and faculty musvfind out improved 
ways of enlisting all members of the enterprise, i.e. 
members of senate and syndicate, academic and 
administrative officers, faculy members, non-acedemic 
staffs in a dynamically vast improving and collabo¬ 
rative effort. Such a move must contribute to the 
elimination of “inflexible” and tradition-bound 
practice in the past and such effort, if translated 
into action, will bring about working concensus 
among all members of the institution—the faculty, 
administrators and the staff, administrative goal of 
the institution. However, invironments do pose 
certain problems for organization: problems to which 
organizations must often adjust if they are to remain 
viable or effective. Of course, it depends on the 
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organization's ability to adapt to changing condi¬ 
tions both internal and external and on its flexibility 
to cope with unpredictable emergencies. 

It has also been realised that the issue which is 
crucial for the effective administration in the univer¬ 
sities, is not so much, the structure of the organiza¬ 
tion and the system of decision-making, but the 
“process’* by which the decisions are made at various 
levels in the university and the mechanism by which 
it is implemented 1 ®—because the former is integrally 
tied up with the latter. And thus, the emphasis is 
is placed upon processes and methods for 
ensuring proper actions. The decision making pro¬ 
cesses in the universities in present day India require 
to be systematically appraised in regard to their 
••effectiveness”. The absence of any worthwhile 
study of the internal decision-making process in the 
universities is a serious handicap in understanding 
the problems related to the university administration. 
A critical examination of the unhealthy situations 
prevailing in almost every university of the country 
will reveal the most unhappy state of affairs in 
academic and administrative spheres culminating in 
utter disruption and confusion in achieving intellec¬ 
tual goals. Darkenwald (1971) discovered that the 
relationship between the degree of institutional 
differentiation and conflict between departmental and 
administrative subsystems in colleges and universities 
are quite marked. He also supported the hypotheses 
that conflict between the department and the adminis¬ 
tration is greatest at “medium-differentiated”* 1 institu¬ 
tions, that conflict is most salient in decision-making 
related to departmental affairs and interests and 
where a key role in the process of decision-making 
is played by the head of department. 

Finally, in order to explore the reasons and the 
factors responsible for this particular unprecedented 
breakdown of the administrative set up of the univer¬ 
sities in India, it is to be very carefully considered 
whether any fruitful effect can be achieved in taking 
recourse 10 the decision-making process in its true 
perspectives. It is needless to mention that the gra¬ 
vity of the proposition has been engaging attention 
of scholars of requte as well as by the government 
agencies. Even as early a« 1969 while appraising the 
academic administration in Indian situation Philip 
G. Altbach 1 * diagnosed rather had foreseen this situa¬ 
tion and cautioned that “how, one might ask, the 
current situation to be improved ? Certainly the 
main ingredient for constructive educational change 
is the •will’ to change, and the ability to take appro¬ 
priate decisions effectively at all levels of the educa¬ 
tional system. One must also know how to change 
and what aspects of the system require alteration or 
reform. Even in this area, Indian higher education 


requires not only the raw data of research but also 
the detailed analysis of the social scientists. Uufor- 
tunately, research concerning various aspects of 
higher education has been scanty if not entirely 
lacking. It is curious that academician have been 
so slow to examine their own institutions particularly 
when there is widespread agreement that reform is 
desirable even if difficult to implemtant. It is clear 
that without adequate information concerning higher 
education effective decision-making is impossible.” 
Perhaps Altbach had foreseen the problem of 
decision-making in our universities in its true pers¬ 
pectives and thus titled the work “Permanent crisis 
in Indian Higher Education”. Should the crisis 
remain “permanent” for another few decades to 
come ? t“3 
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Student 
Unrest & 
Universities 


D. H. GOSWAMI 


The author is Registrar, Dibrugarh University 


THE spasmodic revolts which boiled up at scores of 
Indian Universities over the past decade have a good 
deal more to it than one might gather from press 
reports. Over the last decade students’ behaviour 
in a University campus has undergone rapid changes- 
from a traditional and conventional bound moral 
and spiritual part, it has now emerged as a modern, 
permissive and progressive lot with little respect for 
words like ‘traditional’, ‘conventional’ or ‘moral*. 
Many have put the blame on a handful of romantic 
New Leftists, playing at revolution : or on clumsy, 
indecisive academic administrator or on the malaise 
over V ietnam ; or on the vague epidemic of student 
unrest which seems to be sweeping the world. 

Students all over India, a decade ago, were mostly 
conventional and tradition bound and generally 
accepted the idea when they came to the precincts of 
a University that ‘it’s not done', if an idea was ins- 
titued in them they should rise in revolt against the 
professors or against the administrators. That 
happened, because all of them had their eyes on the 
future—good results which ensured good prospects 
of employment. In society also well-behaved brilliant 
boys were gnen far better standing than simply 
brilliant boys without morals. Students who flocked 
to the Universities were mostly with brilliant under¬ 
graduate results. This picture has undergone rapid 
transformation, 

Indian Universities had long enjoyed by law the 
right to run its internal affairs without political inter¬ 
ference. But this right had, in most Universities in 
India, been stretched to free the University from any 
control by civilian authorities. With the increasing 
clamour for mass higher education, Indian Univer¬ 
sities are now filled with all sorts of students—good, 
bad, indifferent and above all, the extremists. With 
this the limelight of the University campus is being 
steadily focussed, instead of on the brilliant students, 
on those students who create problems for the Uni¬ 
versity. 

This latter section now started claiming extra¬ 
territorial status for the University and immunity 
for themselves, the professors and the University 
employees. Fven the police, in hot pursuit of a 
criminal, could not follow if he took sanctuary in 
the University. 

If the position remains unaltered the Universities 
would become places to harbour criminals rather 
than places of higher education. Could the Univer¬ 
sities be allowed to remain a State within a Stale ? 
When the district authorities or the police authorities 
were informed about the occurrence of troubles in 
University campus, they requested for a written 
order for their entry into the University campus. 
This is a lot of moonshine ! In the performance of 
their duties, police should act in the University 
grounds with the same authority as in any other 
part of the country. 

Many young scholars come to the University 
with their life-plans all laid out. Others come to the 
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University not yet sure what to do with their lives. 
They want to make an apprisal of their own capabi¬ 
lities, and of the daunting) y complex World beyond 
die University gates. These students are not after 
professional training; what they want to nibble at is 
“Liberal Education '. But liberal education is on 
the wane or rather extinct. What has really sounded 
the death knell of liberal education ? The best 
account is set forth by Christopher Jencks and David 
Riesnian in the book, ‘The Academic Revolution'. 

The revolution these two describe originated, 
breadly, at the termination of the Second World War, 
when the demand for additional University places 
began to grow with explosive speed. The only people 
who could meet this demand—the University tea¬ 
chers—suddenly found themselves in a highly stra¬ 
tegic position. As sole purveyers of a scarce and 
precious commodity they used this new-found power 
to enhance their own wealth, prestige and authority 
and seized a big chunk of power from University 
authorities. 

With such leverage, the professorial soon began 
to reshape the University to suit its own desires 
rather than those of the students or their parents. It 
is a common knowledge that teachers to-day are 
doing less and less teaching. The routine problems 
of mass higher education have fallen by default to 
graduate students. Students who expect “a visible 
relationship between knowledge and action, between 
questions asked in the class-room and their lives 
outside" get instead “pedantry and alienated erudi* 
tion”. 

Dr. Chandran D. S. Devanesen. the Vice- 
Chancellor, North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong, 
while delivering his address in the Dibrugarh Uni¬ 
versity Convocation held at J. B. College. Jorhat 
stressed : !‘One positive aspect of the student up¬ 
surge is the rediscovery of the basic fact that a 
University is primarily intended for the students who 
constitute the majority of the academic community. 
Therefore, students have a role and a part to play 
in both the academic and administrative aspects of 
the corporate life of the University. But it also calls 
for a mature and responsible student-leadership 
which can play a constructive role in changing and 
reshaping our Universities to suit the altered condi¬ 
tions and the need for rapid social and economic 
development to promote the welfare of our people". 

What do the general students mean by “student- 
power" ? As I see it, specifically, they want a voice 
in what is taught, so that at least some courses will 
be relevant to their lives and interests rather than to 
the Colleges/Universities and the research projects 
of the teachers. Dr. Devanesen, further stated 
“Universities should be seriously concerned as to 
what their students are going to do after they gradu¬ 
ate. We need to introduce vocational guidance and 
counselling and an employment bureau in touch with 
the employing agencies in every University. The 
employers also should be consulted as to what kind 
of knowledge and skills they require so that we are 


not content with the stereotyped courses which pro¬ 
duce graduates who are unemployable because they 
are not qualified for anything specific or have been 
given a purely text-book based mass of information 
with no practical training added to tbeir theoretical 
knowledge." Sage words. 

A great many people take it for granted that to¬ 
day's ‘ youth culture' in India is the wave of the 
future. They assume that as the present generation 
of University students become the young adults of 
tomorrow, their new life-styles will come to dominate 
Indian society and economy. Seventeen year olds 
are traditionally rebellious, in search of new ideality, 
addicted to causes and iniexicated with ideas. But 
young adults between the ages of 21 & 35—and 
specially young adult women tend to be the most 
conventional group in the population the one most 
concerned with concrete and immediate problems. 
This is the age m which concern with job, advance¬ 
ment. career, income, home and medical bill, moves 
to the fore. And this is the age-group, which for 
the next 15 years, is going to dominate Indian 
society increasingly and constitute its centre of 
gravity. Therefore the task before teachers, admini¬ 
strators anO Government is immense and far-fetching. 

From my own personal experience, 1 find that 
students have another set of complaints which arc 
often the pretext for uprisings and even more fre¬ 
quently make headlines They arc concerned with 
the house-keeping of the University • its rules about 
hostel, food, women, drink and the like. These rules 
date back to an earlier era when students were regar¬ 
ded as children who were entrusted to the University 
for their moral upbringing. To this end. the parents 
insisted that College. University serve a< relentless 
chaperon. The Universities have made no attempt 
to repeal the conventional house-keeping rules, feast 
society and the Government suspect that the Univer¬ 
sities have become the hot-bed of sin. But, it is for 
certain, they can't enforce them, and usually make 
onty a purfunctory pretext of doing so 

A very sensible solution, as some of the more 
venture some academic admistrators are beginning to 
realise is to hand over to the stndcnts a major share 
of their responsibility. Of course serious law 
violations have to be dealt with by the police. And 
insurrectionary outrages, such as sacking University 
Offices and house-breaking by night, obviously have 
to be put down swiftly and decisively, by whatever 
police or administrative action may be necessary. 

But the whole crux of the situation lies in this : 
the administration and the University teaching 
departments should get rid of most of their present 
house-keeping functions. In that case, they will 
have more time to attend to details on their big 
problems how to restructure the University to make 
it once more a centre of meaningful liberal educa¬ 
tion, rather than a mere training ground for pro¬ 
fessional specialists. Sooner this is brought about, 
the better .Jt will be for the University and the 
society. 
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A Bilingual Alternative for 

Higher Education 

Paul Penderson 


FOR many years universities around the world 
have taught courses, programs or their whole curricula 
in the English language for the benefit of students 
from the English speaking world. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of U. S universities 
teaching courses in language other than English ? 
This bilingual alternative for higher education might 
increase institutional flexibility and benefit both the 
non- English speaking foreign student and the Ameri¬ 
can internationalist student studying other cultures. 

In the present situation the non-English speaking 
student seeking entry to a U S. university is at a dis¬ 
tinct disadvantage. One of the most temptingly precise 
“cut-off'’ measures available to admission procedures 
is a student applicant’s tested knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language. Limited finances have resulted in trim¬ 
ming the budget and cutting back student enrolment 
in most departments with domestic priorities over¬ 
shadowing international educational ideals, fcnglish 
language test scores provide a seemingly justifiable 
rationale for cutting hack foreign student enrolment, 
assuming that measured proficiency in English can 
predict academic success. The dangers of this tendency 
arc indicated in the substantial literature which des¬ 
cribes the low predictive validity of TOEFL (Test of 
English as a Foreign Language) scores and other indi¬ 
cators of English language fluency in relation to grade 
point averages or other measured criteria of academic 
success. Academic excellence, even for foreign stu¬ 
dents, relates to many other factors besides the stu¬ 
dent’s tested knowledge of the English language. 

The studem’s fluency in English is predictably 
related to several factors, each tending to decrease the 
likelihood that the student will be willing to return to 
the country of his origin: (I) Favourable relations with 
host families and successful home visits; (2) the pos¬ 
sibility of part or full-time employment while a student 
(3) successful social interaction with American stu¬ 
dents on or off campus, (4) the possibility of employ¬ 
ment in the United States or in another English-speak¬ 
ing country after completion of the studies (Spolsky. 
1968). Fluency in English would be important inso¬ 
far as these goals define the primary purpose of a 
student's educational experience, but less important 
when these goals are secondary or tertiary to the 
student's education. 

Even where a foreign student is trained in English, 
he does not always use English in his job after return¬ 
ing home, fn Keats' (1969) follow-up on Colombo 
Elan returnees from Australia, she found that 20 per¬ 
cent of tbc 65 returnees from Thailand and 23 percent 
of the 110 returnees from Indonesia reported that they 


were using their nationallanguage rather than English 
in their jobs. A proposal for training some foreign 
students from these two countries in their national 
language might be particulary relevant to jobs not 
requiring the use of English after the student returns 
home. 

Recognizing with Kaplan (1968) that “It appears 
morally wrong for any institution to admit students 
w ith little or no proficiency when inadequate English 
training may doom them to academic failure,” the 
language problem bas left the American university 
with four alternatives. {I) In some cases the foreign 
student who is unable to communicate in English has 
been refused entry into American universities. (2) In 
other ca>es the institution has allowed the foreign 
student favoured treatment in recognition of his diffi¬ 
culty with the English language and instituted the 
more lenient “foreign student B grade’'. 3. In still 
other instances the institution has presented intensive 
language programs to increase the foreign student’s 
facility in English after arrival. (4) Final 1, the 
alternative of exporting educational facilities to 
foreign countries has offered several advantages. 

A fifth alternative, in addition to the above four, 
is suggested by Spolsky and Kaplan and deserves 
further consideration. Kaplan (1968) suggests that 
“it might be possible to train foreign students in 
their native languages rather than in English”. 

There are several criticisms to bilingualism in 
programs of higher education Kaplan himself limits 
its applicability. “For students representing more 
esoteric languages and who come in relatively small 
numbers, it would be quite out of the question” 
(Kaplan. 1968). Other criticisms indicate the diffi¬ 
culty of locating bilingual teaching resources in 
some of the languages. There is a fear that bilingual 
educational opportunities would reduce the involve¬ 
ment of the student in the U,S. culture of his “host 
country.” short-circuiting a valuable part of his 
educational experience, [n a similar vein there is a 
fear that bilingual curricula would eliminate effective 
communication between foreign students and other 
students at the host university. Underlying this 
criticism is the assumption that a student must 
spend several years in our American environment 
participating fully in that environment through 
relationships with the local community, whatever 
his field of study or interest. 

I suggest that a bilingual curriculum might be 
made available for specific training programs in 
situations where both the teaching resources (e.g. 
faculty or upper level graduate students fluent in that 
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language, library resources, residential facilities and 
financial support) and a sufficient number of students 
from one particular language-culture are available. 
Although these students may not be sufficiently fluent 
in English to understand lectures or take tests in the 
English language, they might be available for a pro¬ 
gram in their own national language. Under those 
limiting conditions, a bilingual curriculum presents 
several advantages. 

(1) Bilingual curriculum programs would enable 
a separation of those students whose English lan¬ 
guage fluency is sufficient to compete with native 
English speakers in the class-room from those gen¬ 
uinely unable to compete fairly. Such a separation 
would work to the advantage of foreign students 
who are not fluent in English and who could con¬ 
centrate on learning the specific skills of the curricu¬ 
lum without first having to learn English. Unless 
these criteria are separated, a foreign student not 
fluent in English is placed at a severe disadvantage. 
Contrary wise, the student whose English and U.S 
acculturation are “too perfect" might beat a severe 
disadvantage later when he returns home. 

(2) Applicants who are otherwise qualified in the 
curriculum but not fluent in English, could be con¬ 
sidered for admission. As the national languages of 
non-English speaking countries become more impor¬ 
tant tn our global village, the intelligentsia o' those 
countries are—for instrumental as well as integrati\e 
reasons—increasingly depending on fluency in their 
own national language. By concentrating only on 
that international strata of the population who are 
fluent in English for applicants, the American uni¬ 
versity is making a political as well as an education 
decision favoring a particular “elitist" sector of the 
population in many non-English-speaking countries. 

(3) A bilingual curricula would minimise the 
degree of ‘‘Americanization" required by foreign 
students in the foreign educational system. It has 
been my experience counseling foreign students at 
the University of Minnesota that many of the 
“successful" graduates who return home to Taiwan, 
Indonesia and Malaysia are more “bent out of shape 4 ' 
than their less fortunate “unsuccessful" dropout 
colleagues who have resisted the acculturating pro¬ 
cesses of the American academic community. The 
emphasis has been on the several years of a foreign 
student's educational experience abroad rather than 
the several decades of his service back home. 

(4) Foreign students would live and study in clus¬ 
ter communities forming cultural “islands”in the uni¬ 
versity community. Although this would diminish 
the “quantity” of interaction with the surrounding 
community, it might heighten the “authentic quality" 
o>' interaction. Students not subjected to English 
language acculturation would make their own distinct 
contribution different from thatof their English langu¬ 
age educated counterparts. 

(5) The curricular focus would be narrow and 
specialized toward a training certificate rather than a 
degree. Skill-specific training programs or narrowly- 
defined, problem-oriented curricula would limit the 
training to the specific need of foreign students,cutting 
through the otherwies inapplicable, degree-bound re- 
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quirements of traditional disciplines which frequently 
characterize a graduate program. Those curricula not 
immediately relevant to the foreign student's need 
would by necessity be eliminated. The arguments 
favoring interdisciplinary, problem-oriented eudeation 
would apply to the defense of this program aspect. 

(6) Foreign students would be drawn into such a 
bilingual program only from countries with sufficient 
numbers of qualified non-English speaking candidates. 
Limitations of resources in the more esoteric languages 
would obviously eliminate participation by students 
from these foreign countries There arc sufficient 
resources in some languages for specific programs to 
be established if those bilingual resources could be 
mobilized. 

(7) Faculty for the bilingual program could be 
drawn from previous graduates who have already 
elected to stay in the U .S. rather than return home. 
In other cases faculty who are bilingual could be 
drawn into the program. Furthermore, bilingual, 
upper level graduate students could supply a teaching 
resource in their national language. In some insta¬ 
nces upper level graduate students are not sufficient!) 
fluent in English to teach a class of American under¬ 
graduates and arc unable to secure a teaching asrist- 
antsbip for that reason. They mav well find a place 
in such a bilingual curricula however, utilizing this 
unique potential for international education. 

(8) Highly skilled U S. faculty in residence could 
participate even without knowledge of the foreign lan¬ 
guage through intepreters when necessary. Many of 
the more qualified American profes-vors are unwill¬ 
ing or -for professional reasons— unable to go abroad 
to teach for a term The only way the foreign student 
could have contact with those individuals would be 
by coming to the U S. university where that professor 
is teaching and might be willing to invest some tunc 
in a course on his specialty without having to leave 
the country to do so. We could, of course, send the 
American professor abroad for a year on leave, on 
sabbatical or on a grant to teach in the foreign country 
itself. This option has tremendous advantages in 
educating the American professor (although some 
have been known to exploit the vacation potential of 
such an assignment) and does not compete with this 
proposal 

(9) Foreign students w'ould have access to library, 
computers and other U.S educational facilities not 
always available back home. It is sometimes easier 
to transport the student to these facilities than to 
transport to the facilities the student in his home 
country, although both approaches supplement one 
another, and neither program excludes the other. 

(10) The home country political restraints on 
curricula, educational resources and free discussion 
would be less likely to supersede academic inquiry in 
the “removed” setting. The host university would be 
able to certify training if the program was under the 
control of that university. In the developing countries 
in particular political expediency frequently acts as a 
powerful influence on educational planning, determi¬ 
ning many aspects of the curricula. A removed setting 
would seek to minimize the political restraints on 
academic investigation. 



(11) The status of an education abroad would be 
available to non-English speaking candidates. Quali¬ 
fied applicants who would not otherwise have any 
contact with university education from English spea¬ 
king countries would have the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in our educational process. The effect would be 
to broaden rather than restrict options for higher 
education. 

(12) A foreign student's reverse culture shock 
when he returns home would have been minimized, 
faciliting re-adjustment through minimizing alienation 
The student would be able to come to the U. S. for 
an education and return home as rapidly as possible 
befo.e becoming an alien in his own culture. Like¬ 
wise, the shortened period of preparation for and 
involvement in foreign study would increase the likeli¬ 
hood of his returning 4 to take up the position he vaca¬ 
ted before that opportunity was swallowed up by his 
rapidly changing home environment. 

(13) The liklihood of non- English speaking foreign 
students remaining in the U.S. after graduation and 
contributing to the brain dram would be minimized 
An intensification of the brain drain is not to the long 
range advantage of either the host country or the 
donor nations. The sending country may be more 
likely in invest educational funds in non-English spea¬ 
king educational programs with this increased likeli¬ 
hood of their returning home, and be less distrustful 
of the American educational experience. 

(14) American students would hnve the opportu¬ 
nity to interact with an enclave of foreign students in 
a more realistic culture setting. The real problems of 
communicating across cultures would be presented to 
the host university, acculturating the domestic students 
body to the realities of a modern world that includes 
languages other than the English language and cultures 
other than the American culture. As an example of 
one advantage, degree program foreign language 
requirements could be fulfilled by American student 
degree candidates joining the bilingual program and 
successfully completing a course in the candidate's own 
field in a foreign language 

The bilingual alternative is offered not as a substi¬ 
tute for the existing programs among English spea¬ 
king foreign students, nor as a substitute for educating 
the foreign student in his home country rather than in 
the U.S. but as a fifth option to increase institutional 
flexibility and "readiness" in situations where facilities 
are avaible to pursue this bilingual option. i l 


{Continued from page 3) 

Universities are established and Colleges are 
opened ; but hardly they are fed. There is no definite 
standard as regards the Universities and Colleges. 
Needless to say that political pressures has tremend¬ 
ously prevailed in having more Universities and 
Colleges. Although political purposes were served 
temporarily, if one makes an assessment, we will find 
that those who felt happy over having new Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges in their areas or according to their 
wishes, later expressed utter dis-satisfacion for 


inadequate finances. The feeling that no more new 
Universities be established and no more Colleges be 
opened without definite and positive justification has 
become stronger than ever before. Absence of the 
necessary finances meant absence of proper facilities 
and consequently unhealthy education. We have 
tried to educate the Youth through Magazines, 
Cinemas and Television about the sophisticated 
education imparted in foreign and in some of the 
fortunate Institutions of India. None has control 
over the desires that develop in the millions of 
Youth. When to their disappointment, they find 
utterly inadequate facilities in respect of accommoda¬ 
tion, furniture. Library, Laboratory, Equipment and 
other things including ill-equipped teachers, it is but 
natural that either they allow themselves to be ill- 
educated or revolt against the situation. Much of 
the discontentment of the Youth can be traced in 
this unfortunate situation. In the post-independence 
period, on account of open-door policy of admission, 
a good number of students join Colleges without 
any purposes. They either do not need the 
Collegiate education or are not mentally fit for 
collegiate education. It is, therefore, of immediate 
need that such admission should be curbed. If the 
present policy is followed and if the present inade¬ 
quacy of funds continue, more disastrous situation 
will waile us. 

What is really needed is a proper pattern and 
machinery through which the students, after school¬ 
ing, would be selected for collegiate education and 
the already established Universities and Colleges 
should be properly financed so that they can provide 
the necessary physical and professorial facilities and 
thus achieve the objects for which they are establi¬ 
shed. 

In order to correct the incorrect, it would be 
proper that the University Grants Commission 
appoints a High Power Committee with powers to 
appoint sub-committees for each State with the 
following Terms of Reference :— 

(1) To study the history, background and objec¬ 
tives of each University. 

(2) To find out how far each University has been 
able to achieve the objectives for which it 
has been established and point out the failures, 
with reasons, how and why the University 
has failed in fulliiing its objectives including 
the incdeuuate finances, mis-directions of 
approaches of development etc. 

(3) To suggest how best, through co-ordination, 
the University should be reshaped having 
regard to the resources already at the dis¬ 
posal of the University and the resources 
that may be possible to raise from State and 
Central Governments. 

The Committees should make recommendations 
in respect of Universities of general character. 

Unless proper co-ordination is made and dupli¬ 
cation avoided without loss of time, loss of academic 
quality and resources is imminent. i i 
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Aspirations of Youth 
for Development 

Tisa Balasurya 


IN THIS discussion we have lo bear in mind that 
there are inany categories of youth in the Asian coun¬ 
tries. We can refer to rural youth, urban youth and 
plantation youth; affluent and poo-youth: youth in 
educational institutions; universitv students and those 
outside the educational svstem; employed youth and 
unemployed youth. Youth has also to be understood 
in relation to the personal and social backgrounds. 
The classification according to sex is very important 
because young men and women can have significantly 
different aspirations, both as individuals and as 
groups Other factors that influence youth in general 
are their education, their socio-economic environ¬ 
ment; the nature of parental authority exercised over 
them during different stages of life ; their personal 
status in peer groups; the role and responsibilities 
of the families and the community Youth aspira¬ 
tions and behaviour depend on these factors and 
their inter-relationship. 

Youth aspirations have to be understood also in 
relation to their social options. In this we can divide 
the youth into categories such as social conservatives, 
moderates, radicals, revolutionaries and the ‘drop¬ 
outs’. Even in these groups we would have some who 
would be more aware and concerned than others. 
Some may be merely propagandists or opportunists. 
In each of the groups we find a minority that would 
be consciously dedicated and militant activ ists. 

Youth differ according to their age group 1 :. We 
may take 15-25 years as the age group of youth. 
Persons of 15-17 years have quite different aspirations 
from those of about 18-22; and these in turn differ 
from the age group 23-25 years. 

Youth are also different according to the socio¬ 
political environment in which they live. 

Thinking of the aspirations of youth we can 
reflect on the aspirations that may be common to 
youth of all periods of history . In this sense youth is 
a stage in which the human person generally shows 
greater idealism, preparedness to experiment and 
change, is impatient concerning existing situations 
and has a tendency towards indiscipline. Youth is 
also the age of courage and daring as well as revolt 


Extracts from a lecture delivered at a U.N. Seminar in 
Karachi by the author who is from Sri Lanka. 


and dissidenec. We shall try to study here more the 
characteristics of youth in our time and in our coun¬ 
tries. This will indicate to us how the aspirations of 
youth have been influenced by the particular pheno¬ 
mena that are most specific to our age. 

Similarly taking our times there are certain char¬ 
acteristics which are Common to all contemporary 
people and not only to the youth. Our task is to see 
how these changes affect in p special way the aspira¬ 
tions of youth in our time. Today many persons 
have to face the problems of unemployment, uncer¬ 
tainty, powerlessncss, search for identity, etc. How 
do these affect the aspirations of youth today ? Wc 
shall consider globally the aspirations of youth as 
persons for themselves and their aspirations for their 
national development for the two are closely inter¬ 
connected. Due to the wide diversity of groups of 
youth in our countries, we can only mention some 
generalizations which can be applied to a given group 
with many possible re>»ervat ions. 

Aspirations of Youth 

The aspirations of youth arc not all necewarilv 
praiseworthy Youth like the rest of human nature is 
prone to selfishness and evil, both as individuals and 
groups. One can think also of the less praiscworlh) 
impulses and motivations; the desire to dominate, to 
acquire selfishly. Lo possess individual! stically, to use 
others merely for self-satisfaction, to be untruthful, to 
he cliquish, clannish and narrowly communal, to run 
away from difficulties, to alienate oneself from the 
suffering of the poor to benefit from the exploiting 
system, to go up the social ladder through sheepish 
conformism However, in this paper the reference will 
mainly be to those aspirations of modern youth 
which have a positive value, even if these aie mis¬ 
understood by others, especially elders. 

The youth, like others, seek selfhood , u ff-expres¬ 
sion, ami self-realization. They want this for them¬ 
selves, their group and this generation. They want 
acceptance for what they are in themselves. They 
would like this to be as frank as possible without 
many inhibitions that society places on them. This 
is true of both young men and women, and also of 
the interrelations between persons of the two sexes. 
They want to be cared for, without being suffocated 
with attention; left free without being neglected and 
forgotten. They want to try to shape their own des¬ 
tiny and arc yet aware of the enormous limitations to 
this within themselves and in society ; hence their 
anxieties, fears, insecurities, frustrations, and their 
joys in achievement. 

1. Authenticity 

Modern youth lay a great stress on frankness , 
openness and honesty. They are tired of the dishones¬ 
ty, duplicity and hypocrisy which they see around 
them specially in adult society in a systematic way. 
They are sensitive to the prevalence of double stan¬ 
dards in people. They are disillusioned with the 
formalities that have been built to bolster different 
organisations and systems in society at different levels. 
They want to get beyond the barriers of formalities 
to the heart of reality and to more sincere values. 
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They are contemptuously angry with the prevailing 
values and standards. They lay almost cynical stress 
on the animal characteristics of man, the malodorous 
nastiness, the raw crudeness, the blatant egoism 
that they notice is society, specially its higher 
echelons. They tike to expose the nakedness of the 
powerful, the fawning obsequiousness of the follo¬ 
wers, the inhumanity of the rebels themselves when 
they come to power. Yet youth too are subject to 
the temptation of not being authentic. 

2. Freedom 

The modern youth arc aware that youth is an 
important sector of modern society; and that their 
countries depend on them for defence specially in 
times of war and other difficulties. They are also 
conscious that their knowledge of world afTaics and 
of science and technology is often more up to date 
than that of the generation of their parents. Many 
of the attitudes of present day youth flow from such 
an awareness of their numbers, their education and 
their sense of frustration with the values which 
prevail in adult society. 

Youth wants freedom in the organisation of their 
own live'* —their leisure, their social life, their rela¬ 
tions with each other, their studies, choice of career, 
marriage, life style, bringing up children 
3 Justice 

Youth today has a greater awareness of a concern 
for justice than perhaps ever in the past. Th?y are 
particularly sensitive to the needs of social justice 
at the level of local communities, nation, states and 
the world at large They want more respect for the 
human person and for his rights. 

Their desire to build a better world makes 
them rebel against the present power systems; this 
often leads to clashes of a violent nature They resort 
to means which may be even illegal. They then, 
give the impression of a generation determined to 
break down the present world power system. The 
youth of Indonesia were responsible for the change 
of government in Indonesia in 1965. 

4. Questioning Scepticism 

These situations lead youth to a point of question¬ 
ing the ideologies to which adult groups adhere 
and acccording to which the world is divided into 
rival and warring camps. The fundamentals of these 
‘isms’ are questioned in so far as they do not relate 
to integral human needs and cause unhappiness and 
divisions. Thus there is a certain scepticism about 
and indifference towards ideologies such as capitalism 
communism, nationalism, racism, Catholicism, etc. 
Youth wants action that is related to problems , and 
not mere ideological postures for their own 
sake. 

They are tired of meetings, se ninars, discussions, 
constitutions, conventions and a dialogue that do not 
lead to action . All these seem to favour the existing 
power system with its corruption and favouritism. 
They do not believe in the paternalism of authorities 
who do not want real change. They are sceptical 
about puritanism of sexual morality that co-exists 
with exploitation of the socially and economically 
weak 


5. Credibility Gap 

All these make them disbelieve adult institutions, 
attitudes, stances, and even values. Some come to 
the point of not trusting them any longer, at least 
till they see concrete results. Delay concerning 
practical action is regarded as a sign of unwilling-, 
ness to act. They want quick action for they are fed 
up with the 'wait and see’ prudent policies of the 
‘establishment’. There is a certain cult of immediacy 
—action here and now is more valid than any 
promises of future action. 

In this frame of mind religion is also somewhat 
suspected by youth, unless its adherents genuinely 
inspire relevant action specially for justice. They 
question the meaning and value of religious ideolo¬ 
gies, rituals, prayers, organization, institutions, power 
system, and even the ultimate sanction of after-life. 
God himself is judged by such criteria. Or rather 
the existence of a God according to the image 
created by many ‘believers’ who are indifferent to 
human problems is seriously doubted. 

This is not so much because they do not want 
an ideology, religion, authority or institution; but 
they fail t»> see their usefulness as presently articulat¬ 
ed or exercised. They are not so much irreligious as 
averse to a religion that seems to them more for 
mahslic than genuine, more conventional than sincere. 
Youth want spirituality in different forms. They 
favour an open, honest, sincere, authentic religion 
that commits itself seriously to human values, cost 
what it may even to religious institutions themselves. 
Youth of different religious groups naturally react 
differently to these factors. 

6. Relevance 

Modern youth want thought and action to re'ate 
to real problems—and that at their deeper levels 
instead of merely taking things for granted. Since 
they are aware of the inadequacies of many aspects 
of contemporary society they want study and action 
that has a realistic relationship to them._ 

They are afraid that one cause of the.maintenance 
of an unjust statns quo is the irrelevance of 1 many of 
the lines of action which are undertaken by even 
sincere groups. In this sense they seem to be anti - 
institutionalist. It is a des re for a reform of structures 
even when it takes the form of an anarchical attitude 
towards existing institutions and structures. 

They want institutions and rules to have meaning 
to their lives and values There is a questionining of 
mere formalism, traditionalism or conventionalism 
which an earlier generation may have taken for 
granted. Yet youth themselves are compelled to fit 
into the given opportunities and institutions of a 
society. They too find it convenient to conform. 

7. Radicalism in Options 

In many countries, specially in South Asia and 
Latin America, youth are becoming more dissatisfied 
with the existing political, social and economic insti¬ 
tutions in their countries. They want more funda¬ 
mental and radical changes in these. They want 
to go beyond social service to social reforms of a 
structural nature. This leads them to contest present 
day values attitudes and structures in society 



including the state. Though a good proportion of 
youth is generally conformist, a small militant group 
of activists demand reforms. 

The values which are appreciated are specialty 
those of risk-bearing , courage in facing a challaagc, 
taking a stand on worthwhile issues, contestation of 
injustice, etc 
8. Peace 

Yet this radicalism is generally in favour of issue* 
such as peace, justice, redistribution of wealth and 
incomes. On the contrary, the conservatism of adults 
tends to support war (as the U S. involvement in 
Vietnam) and preserving an unjust status quo. Youth 
combine demands peace, desegregation of race with 
a certain permissiveness in mortality in some other 
lines like sex. The concept of peace is also changing. 
Youth are questioning in different countries whether 
‘peace* as understood generally excludes violence to 
the under-privileged. 

9 Participation 

Youth wants to be taken seriously by those who 
make decisions for them even when they do not want 
full responsibility. They want to be consultecLJieard, 
listened to, trusted and confided in. They do not 
like authoritarian ways of the past- when youth was 
hardly consulted in many areas of public life or even 
in colleges, and in the families They dislike pater¬ 
nalism, even when they might benefit from its bene¬ 
volence. They disapprove of condescending domina¬ 
tion as this is wanting in respect for their 
personalities. They want to share in authority and 
responsibility. They want to be able to contribute 
their experiences and aspirations towards decisions 
that affect their lives They want an open dialogue 
in which views are shared genuinely. They are happy 
when adults speak to them with respect and con¬ 
fidence. Th'y want adults to treat them as friends 
and cooperators, rather than as inferiors and minors. 
They often complain that even in voluntary agencies 
the youth are not given opportunities of sharing in 
decision making. 

When they feel slighted they tend to revolt 
When they are given responsibility* gent taffy they 
are keen to measure up to it and are more desirous 
of and demanding in discipline than even the adults. 
Authority among the youth is often best exercised 
by youth leaders who have responsiblity or are 
entrusted with' it. They then make up their own 
norms and codes of ethics even on intimate personal 
relationships. 

10. Creativity 

Originality, dynamism and inspiration are appeal¬ 
ing to youth of this generation, perhaps even more 
than the youth of earlier times They have seen many 
changes in the short period of their experiences and 
are prepared for many more. 

11. Crisis of Identity 

In this overall situation the youth are experiencing 
a crisis of identity. They ask themselves what is 
their role in society. How far are they right, to 
what extent can they change society? They are not 
quite sure whether they should accept the norms of a 
given society. Yet can they afford to opt out of it— 
be a dropout in some countries, be a Hippie? Should 
they compromise and join the service of the institu¬ 


tions the business houses. Government, armed forces? 
What feasible options do they have? Or should they 
attempt to change society by other means such as 
peaceful action that is legal or illegal, or even by 
violence. They are not clear as to what type of 
alternative society they want 

In the complex atmosphere, the youth feel a 
closeness to each other more than to adult groups, 
specially those which are less persona*. They even 
feel a distance from their parents. For them the peer 
group is a meaningful form of ^ relationships. Within 
a group of the same age they* feel a lack of inhibi. 
tions, a warmth, an understanding, a sense of belong¬ 
ing and togetherness They too crave for community: 
but a form of community that has more genuine 
sense of oneness, fellowship, freedom and sharing 
than the more formal communities of an older society 
such as religious or university communities. 

The peer group is also an area for experimentation 
for trying out novelties on themselves—as in the case 
of drugs, sex and (he permissiveness of modem 
society. Through such experiences they feel they 
assert themselves and veurch for fulfilment even if it 
be temporary*, superficial or illusory 

12. Within Social Institutions 

(a) In the family, youth want to be accepted as 
persons in their own right, with their values which 
are somewhat different from those of the traditional 
parents. The parents, on the other hand, find it 
difficult to think of their sons and daughters as grown 
up persons. They tend to be protective. They like 
the children to accept their own values, specially 
not to question the ‘system’ in society 

(b) In education, factors which contribute to the 
present youth unrest include: - (I) absence of clear 
goals, (2) absence of value orientation, (?) irrelev¬ 
ance of education to present needs, (4) rather primitive 
and oppresive methods of education. (5) absence of 
participation of students in academic and disciplinary 
matters, and (6) outmoded system of examinations 
and type of textbooks and lack of facilities. In 
many of our southern Asian countries, education is 
a process by which the youth are rendered 
unemployable due to their alienation from manual 
work and the skills related to the country’s present 
phase of development. 

(c) In the Youth Movement, the more energetic 
youth want the movement to be really one of youth 
and not adult-dominated as is often the situation. 
Youth movements have generally tended to be recrea¬ 
tional and/or social service oriented. Presently there 
is a trend towards engaging in action for fundamental 
social change. The differences among the youth 
lead to problems within the movements: some youth 
want radical changes while the majority are generally 
rather conservative. Hence problems of goals., 
methods and even tactics. 

When youth movements are sponsored by the 
state or voluntary agencies, these bodies tend to 
determine the goals, programmes and projects of the 
youth groups. This sometimes leads to such groups 
catering only for those youth who accept the ideo¬ 
logy and programme* of the sponsoring agencies. 
Others tend to be kept out of such groups. 



From the Press 


Piof. V. V. John writes in "The Times of India" under the 
heading ‘Open Book Examinations' 


A SPOKESMAN of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has 
stated that the commission does 
not share Mr. H.N. Bahugunax 
enthusiasm for introducing open 
book examinations in universities 
and colleges. On the contrary, 
the commission was apprehensive 
about the ‘repercussions' that the 
innovation might generate and 
pointed out that the experience 
of open hook examinations else¬ 
where remained inconclusive. 

The commission's dismayed 
reaction and its intent to have 
the matter further studied come 
of Us unawareness that the Indian 
institutes of technology, for 
instance, already have open book 
tests as part of their regular 
examination schedule and that 
there have been some authoritative 
pronouncements from Delhi on 
this matter. 

If the commission has sent 
across the road to the office of 
the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities for a copy of the report of 
a seminar held in 1971 on exa¬ 
minations in higher education it 
could have learnt that open book 
examinations, along with other 
methods of academic evaluation, 
were the subject of expert study 
at the seminar and that the report 
made some attempt to indicate 
the areas and levels in which this 
type of examination would be 
useful. 

I am perhaps forgetting that, 
in Delhi, reports of seminars are 
an end in themselves and not a 
prelude to acti- n, and that expert 
advice is what one gives but does 
not take. 

In open book examinations, 
according to the Association's 
report unlike most other tests, 
the students has free access to 
books, documents or aoy other 
material which he may require in 
order to be able to solve the ques¬ 
tions set to him. The questions 
do not demand rate learning; 


instead they demand the ability 
to discriminate and judge. What 
the student does is not to repro¬ 
duce any material which can be 
conveniently found in a book or 
a document He consults various 
hooks and documents, establishes 
for himself the relevance of what 
he finds there to the problem that 
he is handling and then goes on 
to state his case. The cogency of 
his statement will depend upon 
his ability to have established the 
necessary connections and to re¬ 
concile conflicting or contradictory 
facts 

‘■As should be apparent, this 
is a kind of intellectual skill which 
is displayed mainly in those higher 
ranges of argument and analysis 
which arc not within the reach of 
every student. It is only the 
distinguished students, operating 
mainly in ficlJs like law, accoun¬ 
tancy, business management, ope¬ 
rational research and such other 
disciplines that are expected to 
have this kind of skill. 

“To jump from this plane of 
thinking and to go on to suggest 
that open book tests should be 
permitted to the vast mass of 
students even at the undergraduate 
level is to completely misunder¬ 
stand the scope and purpose of 
open book tests. These tests are 
meant to test the higher abilities 
and not to provide an alibi for 
poor instruction and lax conduct 
of examinations. 

“Over the last few years, as 
cheating in examination has be¬ 
come more and more of an aca¬ 
demic and social menace, several 
ingenious people have come for 
ward with the suggestion that 
open book tests would solve the 
problem. For reasons stated 
above, the suggestion is both 
puerile and pathetic. To believe 
that a tool of assessment, even if 
misapplied, can lead to the right 
kind of assessment is faulty logic.” 
{Examinations In Higher Educa¬ 


tion, pp. 23-4). 

The approach of the report in 
this matter is perhaps too conser¬ 
vative and traditional. Undergra¬ 
duates too can be challenged to 
exercise their capacity for discri¬ 
mination and judgment over data 
provided through books and docu¬ 
ments. To give but an instance 
from my own teaching experience, 

1 remember a question that stu¬ 
dents at the intermediate examina- 
tioa were asked many years ago. 
This was during the war years, 
and one of the texts prescribed 
was R. C. SherrifTs anti-war play. 
Journey's End. The question asked 
was: ‘‘would a performance of 
the play by your college dramatic 
society at this time be an offence 
against the Defence of India 

Rules?" This is the sort of ques¬ 
tion that could be asked in an 
open book test. Neither the text 
of the play nor a copy of the 
saw mentioned, would provide a 
ready-made answer. The candidate 
is being asked to exercise his 
capacity for forming opinions, 
instead of drawing upon his 

memory. 

SUPPORT 

Bui the support that open 

book tests have secured in certain 
quarters comes from two entirely 
wrong notions. One is that the 
traditional examinations are in 
need of replacement by entirely 
new alternatives. The other is that 
the way to prevent unauthorised 
'copying' in examinations is to 

provide authorised material to 
copy from. 

It will be noticed that those 
who denounce the traditional type 
of examinations have not been 
known to acknowledge anything 
spurious about the examinations 
Lhat they themselves passed. All 
decline dates from some time 
after they left college. And the 
reforms suggested by such people 
are inspired by fear of the wrath 
of the lowdies that cheat in ex¬ 
aminations, and not by any desire 
to introduce more reliable and 
challenging me thods of academic 
evaluation. In the hands of such 
cowards, innovations such as 
internal assessment, objective tests, 
question banks and the open 
book tests are bound to produce 
greater fiascos than any thing the 
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old types of examinations have 
known. 

In fact, it would be wise to in¬ 
sist (hat no university or college 
that does not have the courage 
and the capacity to conduct the 
traditional examinations properly 
should experiment vt ith the alter¬ 
natives that are now being talked 
about. 

Considerable misunderstand¬ 
ing has been generated, not only 
in the U.G.C/s office but also 
elsewhere by the brief reports of 
the Uttar Pradesh chief minister's 
suggestion that open book ex¬ 
aminations would put a stop to 
cheating in examinations. Surely, 
he emild not be so simple as to 
suggest what could be called a 
homoeopathic cure for the malady 
of cheating. He presumably wants 
universities to outwit malpractices 
with questions for which ready¬ 
made answers are not available 
in the books. 

Some time ago. when turbu¬ 
lence over examinations came up 
for discussion in the Lok Sabha, 
Acharya Kripalani entertained the 
House by producing a specious 
argument in favour of open book 
examinations. He pointed out 
that groton-ups, functioning in 
their offices, courts, legislatures 
and other places of work, refer 
to books and other material in 
dealing with their problems, and 
why shouldn't the young, being 
trained for the responsibilities of 
adult life, do likewise? The 
answer is simple. It depends on 
what you are testing. 

GUIDANCE 

In Calcutta, 1 was recently toM 
of a law examination, for which 
almost all candidates arrived each 
day, suitably equipped with books 
of ready-made answers to a com¬ 
prehensive range of questions. 
Even so they needed help, for they 
would not know which answers to 
give to which questions. They 
however had the aid of one ear¬ 
nest and knowledgeable candidate, 
who, at the beginning of each 
session, quickly disseminated the 
necessary guidance. The arrange¬ 
ment had the benign approval of 
the invigilator, who wanted no 
trouble anyway, and everyone 


was happy. This probably is the 
sort of development that has 
frightened the University Grants 
Commission. 

No one has suggested the 
open book examination as a 
complete alternative to the tradi¬ 
tional type of examinations. It is 
not difficult to identify the areas 
in the curriculum where the 
challenges of this new method 
could be offered. These do not 
exclude the undergraduate level, 
as the report of the Association of 
Indian Universities would suggest. 
But it may not be practicable in 
large-scale external examinations 
such as our affiliating universities 
conduct. The need for smaller 
examination units, however, now 
exists for almost all types of 
examinations, except perhaps the 
objective type, if they are to Func¬ 
tion at all reliable methods of 


DELHI University introduced 
the scheme of tutorials and pre- 
eeptorials in April 1958 with 
funds provided by the Ford Foun¬ 
dation 

The maximum number of 
students is between two and four 
in a tutorial group for B.A B.Sc. 
Hons, and M A./M.Com,'M.Sc 
and between six and eight for 
B.A. Pass B.Sc. General and 
subsidary subjects, in Hons, 
courses. 

This small group meets once a 
week for English and once a fort¬ 
night for other subjects for a per¬ 
sonal dialogue with the teacher 
to foster a system of education 
aimed at developing the capacity 
for intellectual initiative and self- 
reliance on the part of the 
students. 

The dismal failure of the 
scheme is a teUing commentary 
on the initative, mental make up 
of our decision makers who otten 
bodily plant the experiments being 
conducted in the Western society 
without examining their relevance 
in the light of our social condi¬ 
tions. Since the system of tutori¬ 
als and preceptorial s “was a 
success in Western universities and 
a foreign foundation was interes- 


academic evaluation. 

In small unitary universities 
and in autonomous colleges, it 
should be possible to work out a 
new pattern of examinations, in 
which, at the undergraduate 
stage, the tests in the first and 
second years could be limited to 
internal assessment through oral 
and written tests, objective and 
essay type questions, and theme- 
papers based largely on indepen¬ 
dent study. In the final year, the 
stress in the evaluation , could 
shift from the information gar¬ 
nered to the capacity for using it 
to form judgments. This would 
be the stage at which open book 
examination^ could be tried with 
advantage. It could be the begin¬ 
ning of obliging students to pul 
knowledge to work, which is what 
they would be expected to do on 
leaving college 


ted in experimenting the same 
here, so it must be accepted 

The University Grants Com- 
mssion appointed a committee 
last year to review the working of 
the scheme. The committee met 
some lecturers, principals of 
colleges, representatives of Delhi. 
University Teachers* Association 
and Students' Union and some 
students. A questionnaire was 
drawn up and circulated to ail 
the colleges to elicit information 
The committee reached the 
following startling conclusions on 
the basis of views expressed by 
student^, lecturers and principals: 

(I) The scheme exists *‘on 
paper", “in air", ‘‘on the time 
table". “These are generally free 
periods" and “the scheme is in - 
tended to provide more teachers". 

(2i The scheme has been inter¬ 
preted differently by different 
teachers and modified to suit their 
convenience. 

(3) Students and teachers take 
these periods casually and not 
seriously. 

(4 Enthusiasm amongst stu¬ 
dents declines from the first year 
to the second and in the third 
year the tutorials become “ques¬ 
tion-answer discussion classes'’. 


Writing on Tutorials, in the 'Economic Times". Nalanda Says: 
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(5) White the tutorials and 
prcceptorials period is of 50 
minutes according to the scheme 
in practice such classes are held 
for 10 to 15 minutes. 15 to 20 
minutes and in a few cases for 
30 to 35 minutes. 

(6) Teachers come to classes, 
mark the attendance, discuss and 
check some work and leave the 
classes. Whenever, a teacher has 
only a tutorial or preceptorial on 
a particular day, such precep¬ 
tor ia Is arc generally not held 

(7> The scheme of preceplort- 
als and tutorials as functioning in 
its present form has not proved 
useful and therefore, should be 
•scraped’ and a modified scheme 
he introduced. 

The scheme has proved to be 
a he flop in all the colleges barr¬ 
ing a few women colleges where 
it is taken htile more serious)). 
The logic of the si (nation dem¬ 
ands that the scheme should 
cither be completely scrapped or 
radically modified to lend some 
meaning to it But unfortunately 
both teachers and students have 
developed a stake in this wasteful 
practice and they resent any 
serious change in it. While for 
teachers the scheme provides 
several free periods a v-cck thus 
Ktdicallv reducing their workload 
and for students u inxolves no 
additional burden. The leaching 
»s looked upon by many student’s 
as n torture and this scheme pro¬ 
vides them wiih a lot of relief 

This is not to suggest that 
there is something inherently 
wrong with the scheme as such. 
Teaching should primarily be a 
dialogue and this is possible only 
in small groups. Lecturing to a 
big class where teacher looks like 
a pulpit preacher addressing a 
silent mob is travesty of teaching 
It builds a mystique arouud the 
teacher and he is gradually 
alienated from his pupils. In 
such a situation teaching in small 
groups is a necessary corrective 
but it presumes certain require¬ 
ments which, by and large, are 
missing in the Indian universities, 
especially in Pass Course classes. 


Tutorials and preceptorials sc¬ 
heme has been successful in West 
on selective basis and there is a 
right kind of motivation for stu¬ 
dents to engage thmselves in quest 
for knowledge. 

In the Indian Universities 
higher education is fast becoming 
a mass phenomenon and it is 
being pursued by most of the 
student’s just to improve pro¬ 
spects for jobs and matrimonial 
alliances. The aim in most of the 
cases is to get the degree some¬ 
how and this is easier through 
preparing a small number of 
questions with the help of cheap 
‘.guide” books which have a flou¬ 
rishing market in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities. In such a situation the 
scheme shoufd have been intro¬ 
duced on a selective basis for 
Hons and M.A courses. To 
ex lend it to Pass Course classes 
mechanically was a grave error 
which is bene understood by 
everybody now but no one knows 
how to rectify it. 

The U.G C. Committee has 
recommended discontinuation of 
the present scheme and has sugg¬ 
ested, m its place, a system of 
regular assign•• entsincluding class 
tests with assessment and follow¬ 
up discussions. A teacher respon¬ 
sible for lecturing to a class will 
also be resposible for giving 
written assignments and follow-up 
discussions to the same class. The 
teacher will mark the assignments 
outside the class and return them 
to the students for discussion 
during one full period specifically 
provided for in the Time Table. 
Fverv student w»ll have one period 
per paper per fortnight for carry ¬ 
ing out the written assignment 
and within that same fortnight 
another period for discussion 
after evaluation of the assignment 
by the teacher. The marks of 
the internal assessment would be 
communicated to the university 
and thev will be indicated separa¬ 
tely as internal assessment in the 
marks sheet issued by the univer¬ 
sity on the basis of the examina¬ 
tion conducted by it. 

The committee appointed by 
the Academic Council of Delhi 
University has accepted the above 


recommendations with one modi¬ 
fication. It has suggested that 
each assignment group for the 
honours courses (main subjects) 
should consist of not more than 
8 students and for the pass cour¬ 
ses, and f< r subsidiary subjects 
for honours courses, it should 
consist of not more than 12 
students. The number as sugges- 
ted by the U.G.C. Committee is 
15 and 30 respectively, 

In essence, there is hardly 
anything new in the recommen¬ 
dations. Even earlier a teacher 
was supposed to give written 
assignments to the students in 
small groups followed by discus¬ 
sion later on. This pattern has 
been followed wherever the 
scheme has been taken senouslv. 
Just to formalise some concept 
is a game of semantics which 
would not yield any meaningful 
result The only innovation is 
the separate indication of marks 
obtained in the internal assess¬ 
ment in the marks sheet issued 
by the University on the basis of 
the examination conducted by it. 
This will have no sanctity as these 
marks would not contribute to¬ 
wards the result of a student. 

The scheme failed primarily be¬ 
cause of lack of motivation on 
the part of students as well as 
teachers. One can safely predict 
that the modified scheme will 
substantially meet the same fate 
as the original one. Teachers and 
students would soon evolve a 
formula to deal with the question 
of internal assessment. Students 
in many cases will be given marks 
in the internal assessment as they 
are given attendance at present. 
Though students are supposed to 
attend two third of classes in an 
academic session but a fairly 
good number of them appear in 
the examination without attend¬ 
ing a single class. Such students 
comprise of bullies, leaders and 
their henchmen and teachers are 
always eager to have peace with 
them. Compulsory attendance 
has already been done away with 
at M.A level and it has been 
reduced to mockery at lower 
levels. The same fate awaits the 
sysetm of internal assessment. ! I 
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AROUND A CAMPUS 


Gujarat University 


GUJARAT university has organis¬ 
ed various types of students acti¬ 
vities during the summer vacation 
which included Games and 
Sports-camps, Mountaineering 
training camps at Mount-abu, 
Reading Camp, Literature Appre¬ 
ciation Camps, Youth Leadership 
Training camp, N.S.S. Camps of 
Youth against Dirt and Disease' 
Cycle Trekking along the sea- 
coast in Saurashtra from Dwarka 
to Bhavnagar, Cycle trekking in 
the desert region of Kutch, Trekk¬ 
ing in the Himalayas in the 
Manali region. 

I. Games and Sports camps 

Coaching camps in Table 
tennis. Swimming, and Basket¬ 
ball were organised each for 
fifteen days duration at Ahmeda- 
bad with the help of State Sports 
Council's coaches and the Uni¬ 
versity Coach. The information 
regarding these Camps is as 
follows : 

(i) The Coaching camp of 
Table tennis was held at the 
non-resident student Centre 
Hall of the University from 
1st May to 15th May 1975 in 
which 20 students participated. 
The services of Shri M.K. 
Desai, Coach of the State 
Sports Council were made 
available. 

(ii) The camp for Swimming was 
held at Sardar Patel Stadium 
Swimming Pool of the Cor¬ 
poration on the same dates in 
which 17 students participated 
and for which services of Shri 
Jag jit Singh, the State Sports 
council coach were available. 

(iii) The coaching camp of Bas¬ 
ket-ball was held on the 
University Court by the Uni¬ 
versity Coach Shri Nihal Singh 


from 28tb April to IIth May 
wherein 16 students participa¬ 
ted. 

II, Mountaineering Camps 

(a) Basic Rock climbing camps 

Mountaineering camps in 
wh ch Basic Rock elimbing 
technique, various techniques 
in Repelling, a^d Belaying arc 
taught, were held at Mount- 
abu with the help of «he 
instructors of the State Moun¬ 
taineering Institute of Mount- 
abu. Three such camps, two 
for men students and one for 
women students each of 10 
days duration, were held, in 
which 113 men students, and 
39 girls participated. Two 
Men students camps were held 
from 1 Jrh April to 20th April 
and 4th May to 13th May and 
Girls' camp was held from 
23rd April to 2nd May. k 
has been gratifying to note 
that the demand for such 
camps is so great that about 
800 students applied to take 
training for such camps. 

(b) Snow A Ice Technique 
Training 

This University deputes boys 
and girls to the Manali Insti¬ 
tute of Mountaineering and 
gives them stipend. Four girls 
and two boys have been de¬ 
puted for such training this 
year. Four more boys are also 
included in a special course 
started at Manali for the stu¬ 
dents of the Universities of 
Gujarat financed by a dona¬ 
tion from Hari Om Ashram 
Trust. 

III. Reading Camp. 

A reading camp of one week 
duration from 13th May to 


20th May was organised at the 
University library. 25 students 
selected from various college', 
attended the camp. This was 
the fourth such camp organi¬ 
sed by this University. Prof 
Yagnik. Prin. Mangaivedekar. 
Prof. Baxi and Prof. A 
Shah were m-charge of these 
camps. The students were 
asked to select books for their 
reading, they were (aught 
technique of reading and 
grasping the ideas quickly and 
keep notes about it. They 
were also taught the use of 
library and lectures were given 
on famous books of various 
disciplines by persons of re¬ 
pute in that discipline. These 
students were also subjected 
to supervised reading They 
stayed together in the Univer¬ 
sity hostel and had the ad¬ 
vantage of group ide iko. 

IV. Literacy Appreciation Camps 

This lime a new experiment 
was conducted by organising 
camps in acquainting the 

students to appreciate the 

well-known work of the 

famous authors of that lang¬ 
uage. Accordingly, the camps 
for the following were con¬ 
ducted. 

English Literature 
Shakespeare. 

Gujarati Literature. 
Saraswatichandra 
(Govardhanram) 

Hindi Literature 
Premchandji and 
Maithilisharan 
Indian culture. 

Mahabharat 
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This was first time that such 
literature appreciation camps were 
organised. It was very fortunate 
that persons with repute in that 
language gave us support by 
accepting to organise these camps 
and that is why they were success¬ 
ful 

Prin. S.R. Bhatt, Prof Digish 
Mehta and Miss Dawar were in 
charge of English literature camp, 
prof! Anantrai Raval with Dr. 
joshi, Shri Anirudh Bhatt and 
Prof. C. Bhatt were in charge of 
Gujarati literature, i.c. Saraswaii- 
chandra camp. 

Prof. Ambashanker Nagar 
uith Prof Randhir Upadhyaya 
and Shri Bholabhai Patel were in 
charge of the Hindi camp. 

Shn Upendrubhai Sandesra 
with Shri K.K. Shaslri and Prof 
Nandi were in charge of the 
Mahabharat Shibir. 

The language camps were 
organised for one week from 
23rd May to 29th May and the 
Mahabharat or Indian Culture 
camp was organised from 13lh 
May to 19th May 

Though the participation with 
regard to quantity was not very 
encouraging. the quality of the 
>tudcnts who came, was very 
good The cooperation of many 
well known literary persons of all 
these languages was easily avail¬ 
able in these camps as many of 
them readily agreed to come to 
these camps to speak on various 
subjects given to them of the 
different aspects of these authors 
and books. 

V. Youth Leadership Training 
Camps 

A yo«jth Leadership Training 
Camp has been organised 
from 1st June to 7th June 
at Anjol a well-known 
Educational Institution in 
North Gujarat. Prin. V.A. 
Vyas Prin Akruwala and Prin 
Parikh have agreed to orga¬ 
nise this camp. The students 
will be given idea of Leader¬ 
ship and its various aspects. 


25 students are attending this 

camp. 

VI. N.S S. Camps 

Six camps in the villages of 
Gujarat in different districts 
under the scheme of “Youth 
against Dirt and Diseases” 
had been organised. Fach 
camp was of 10 days duration 
on different dates in the month 
of May. The work done in 
these camps was to clean the 
roads, prepare water closets. 
Aqua-latrins. Smokeless hear¬ 
ths, guide the people for clea¬ 
ners habits, innocunilation to 
children. Recreation program¬ 
me etc.. About 300 students 
attended these camps. 

VU. Cycle Trekking along the sea 
Coast of Saurashtra 

A cycle trekking of about 800 
k m along the sea-coast of 
Saurashtra beginning from 
Dwarka upto Bhavangar was 
organised for 10 days from 
12th May to 23rd May. Shri 
Haribhai Patel of the S.V. 
Arts College, Ahmedabad was 
in charge of the Programme. 
12 students participated in 
this new adventurous activity 
in this Summer heal. How¬ 
ever the students enjoyed the 
programme very much since 
they were received very well 
at the places and the villages 
they visited on the way. It w f as 
a thrilling experience for the 
participating students. 

VIII. Cycle Trekking in the 
Desert Region of Kutcb 

This was a different type of 
adventurous activity. It was 
second time that this univer¬ 
sity organised and so it helped 
us a great deal. This year it 
was organised from 18th May 
to 28th May. The gruup col¬ 
lected at Adipur in Kutch 
with their cycles and started 
towards Bhuj on the 18th 
May. The group leader were 
Shri Narsibhai Desai from 
Arts-Com College, Idar and 
Shri K.G. Sanischara from 
Arts-Com. college, Mandvi. 


From Bhuj they went to 
Khavda and from Khavda to 
India Bridge which is very 
near Pakistan Border. From 
India Bridge to Pachham to 
Nava Betara and there to 
Nakhtrana They went back 
to Bhuj from where thev went 
to Rampur Vekra Jungles. 
From these jungles to Bhad- 
reshwer a well-known place of 
Jain Temples and from there 
they came back to Adipur. 
Though only eight students 
joined, they enjoyed very 
much and it was an experience 
of all to-gether a different 
type They have to pull on for 
long hours without water and 
also experienced actually the 
deserts Storm (Andhi). 

IX. Trekking in Himalayas 

A trekking programme of the 
same type was organised ear¬ 
lier in June 1972 from Gan- 
gotri to Badrinath via Gango- 
tn Glasers and Kalindi Ghat. 
This lime the trekking is orga¬ 
nised in the Nanali region. 
Twenty students, with Shri 
Kanak Dave the Assistant 
Director of Youth Welfare as 
leaders and with other tw ? o 
trained helpers will starts on 
the 11th June from Ahmeda¬ 
bad and will reach Manali on 
the 14th. From Manali they 
will go to chhika to Hemta- 
gam which is 11000 ft. From 
Hamtagam to Hamta Pass 
which is 16000 ft and Hamta 
Pass down to Lahul Valley 
at 8000 ft. and again go up to 
Rohintangpass 14500 ft from 
where they will come back to 
Manali on 22nd or 23rd June. 
They are expected to reach 
back Ahmedabad on 29th 
June. This is being organised 
with the financial help from 
Hari Om Ashram Trust and 
it is going to be a Inter Uni¬ 
versity Group of students 
selected from the various Uni¬ 
versities of Gujarat who have 


done some Mountaineering 
Training. C3 
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ROUND UP 


Plan to Expand South 
Delhi Campus 


THE Delhi University is launch* 
ing upon various academic and 
administrative schemes to stren¬ 
gthen its newly instituted South 
Delhi campus. 

The major bottleneck in its 
proper development is considered 
to be its accommodation. The 
authorities are looking for a new 
building. Negotiations are on for 
securing the Patiala House com¬ 
plex for the south Delhi campus, 
which is presently housed in a 
small building in South Extension 

While the stress is being laid 
on a planned and a rational deve¬ 
lopment of the South Delhi 
campus, the administrative machi¬ 
nery is likely to be decentralised 
to avoid various academic and 
non-academic difficulties. 

Detailed plans of development 
of South Delhi campus have al¬ 
ready been submitted to the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission about 
two months ago. A formal clear¬ 
ance from the UGC is awaited 

Strengthening of the campus 
has been suggested by a committee 
which was appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor in January this year 
to define the concept of the South 
Delhi campus The committee is 
understood to have expressed its 
opinion strongly against winding 
up the campus. Instead, the com¬ 
mittee has suggested shifting of 
the campus to a better place and 
introduction of some new courses 
to give a new pattern to the post¬ 
graduate education. The campus 
should also provide a new leader¬ 
ship for developing undergraduate 
courses in South Delhi colleges. 
Introduction of courses like bio¬ 
chemistry, genetics, microbiology 
were also suggested. 

The committee is also under¬ 
stood to have laid criteria for 


continuing or starting new post' 
graduate courses in the South 
Delhi campus. 

On the basis of these criteria, 
the university is understood to 
have decided to conn lue six of 
the nine departments established 
so far. The authorities seem to 
have come lo the conclusion that 
pressure of admission was not 
high enough to justify the conti¬ 
nuance of courses in history and 
philosophy in the South Delhi 
campus. As regards mathematics 
the opinions varied. The evening 
classes in business management 
are likely to be shifted to the 
South Delhi campus. 

Regarding psychology, the 
commi'tee is understood to have 
favoured the idea of starting this 
discipline in the South campus but 
the question of duplicating the 
very costly laboratory equipment 
at two places—central campus 
and South Delhi campus—seemed 
to have hampered a final 
decision, 

As regards the undcr-graduate 
education, the authorities are 
understood to have decided to 
open an under-graduate library 
after the South Delhi campus is 
shifted from its present site to be 
a better place Attempts are likely 
to be male to open more libraries 
in South Delhi. Facilities for sport 
health and other extra-curricular 
activities are also proposed to be 
provided. 

The university authority in¬ 
tends to delegate all powers for 
administrative decisions in 
regard to admissions, migrations, 
change of subjects and various 
other matters. The South Delhi 
campus might also be asked to 
organise and conduct part of the 
university examinations. 


V C’s Pay i 

I THE University Grants Commis- : 
! sion has raised the salary of the 
! Delhi University Vice-Chancellor 
! to Rs. 3,000 per month, 
i This was announced recently ; 
j at the University's Executive 
! Council meeting. 

Till now, the Vice-Chancellor 1 
i drew a salary of Rs. 2.500 per 
, mensem. 

The pay raise is effective from 
< January l, 1973. 


No Separate Varsity 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission does not favour the 
setting up of a separate affiliate 
university for medical sciences in 
any Stale. 

A UGC spokesman said that 
such a set-up could only function 
as a body for conducting examina¬ 
tions -something the existing 
university system could take care 
of. 

The commission’s view came 
m the context of a proposal from 
Karnataka for a university ol 
medical sciences. The proposed 
university was intended to affiliate 
all the State's colleges in medicine 
and allied fields. 

There have been fears that if 
such a university came to being 
it would set an unhealthy prece¬ 
dent and might trigger a chdin of 
single disciplinary universities. 

This would only lead to an ex¬ 
pansion of the university system 
without effecting real improve¬ 
ment in the educational standards. 

The spokesman said the com¬ 
mission. however, favoured the 
setting up of unitary universities 
of medical sciences, like the All- 
India Institute of Medical Scien¬ 
ces, which cannot affiliate colleges 
outside their own campuses. 

Moreover, he said, a univer¬ 
sity of the kind proposed by 
Karnataka was not likely to pro¬ 
mote research work, isolated as 
it would be from other discipli¬ 
nes. 

Even unitary universities like 
the Indian Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy, which started out with rather 
limited courses of studies such as 
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sciences and technology, had later 
on taken to such varied subjects 
as humanities, he pointed out. 

Smoking’s 
harmf ul 
effects 

TWO in five heavy smokers will 
not live to pensionable age-this 
is one of the depressing facts con¬ 
tained m Smoking -a booklet 
published recently b) the British 
Medical Association, It* contents 
were outlined on BBC World 
Service. 

The scientific evidence of the 
correlation between smoking and 
lung cancer, coronary heart dis¬ 
ease and chronic bronchitis is 
incontestable : it is borne out by 
statistic* 

In addition to the “big three ' 
diseases, says the booklet there is 
also evidence that cigarette smok¬ 
ing delays the healing of gastric 
ulcers, may cause healed tuber¬ 
culosis to become active again, 
plays a part in the causation of 
Nome cancers of the mouth, 
voicebox. gullet and bladder. 

It can even have an effect on 
how young you look the booklet 
rolls us that people who smoke 
ciearcttes regular!} have a degree 
of skir-wTtnkhng appropriate to 
non-smokers who are twenty years 
older 

Finally, there j$ the direct 
harmful influence that smoking 
by a pregnant woman can have 
on the growth of her baby. 

If you smoke you are not only 
harming yourself, but even those 
around you who are non-smokers. 
There is increasing evidence, for 
example, that the carbon-mono¬ 
xide level in the blood of non- 
smokers in a smoke-filled room 
rises as if they had themselves 
been smoking, and that children 
from families of smokers suffer 
more respiratory disease than 
those who come from families of 
non-smokers. 

And if you are a smoker it 
very likely that your children or 
your younger brother or sister 
will eventually acquire the dan¬ 
gerous habit. 

Dr Alfred Yarrow, the author 
of the booklet, a Senior Medical 


Officer at the Government’s 
Department of Health, points out 
that smoking is less common 
among children who arc by and 
large successful at school either 
academically or in sporting acti¬ 
vities. 

What about giving up? Doctor 
Yarrow does not underestimate 
the difficulties involved. To give 
up smoking--he says—you have 
to convince yourself that you 
\hould stop and second that you 
can stop. 

He suggests that having listed 
the health risks, you also think 
of the obvious financial benefits. 
Not only can you be healthier and 
fitter, but also richer. 

Search for 

Medical 

Talent 

THE Indian Council of Medical 
Research ilCMR} has intiated a 
talent search programme to “pick 
up” every year 25 medical gradu¬ 
ates with brilliant records immedi¬ 
ately after their graduation and 
groom them for medical research. 

According to Dr. C. Gopalan, 
ICMR Director General this is 
one of several new schemes to ar¬ 
rest brain drain and generate over 
the years a nucleus of top class 
biomedical research workers in 
the country. 

The cream of young medical 
talent is identified through an all 
India competition and the first 
batch of 25 will start their pro¬ 
gramme next month. 

During the three-year pro¬ 
gramme the young medical gradu¬ 
ate* will work for post-graduate 
qualification and undergo ICMR 
conducted training courses in 12 
frontier areas of biomedical 
research such as the use of isoto¬ 
pes in medicine and new advances 
in fertility control. 

According to Mr. Gopalan the 
scheme will generate a “pool" of 
young medical graduates well 
trained in modem biomedical 
research from whom “selection to 
the permanent research cadre in 
the ICMR can be made". 


Biggest Brain 
Drain 

THE biggest brain drain 
from India has been from among 
architects, nearly 3,000 qualified 
practitioners of the profession 
being abroad against 5,000 work¬ 
ing in India. 

The new affluence from oil 
has drawn 400 Indian architects 
to the West Asian countries in 
the past four months alone. 

Earlier the USA and Britain 
had attracted 1.500 and 700 archi¬ 
tects respectively. 

Most of the nearly 450 gradu¬ 
ates from the 15 Indian schools 
of architecture every year, are 
therefore, lost to the country 
whe-i they fail to find work for 
them. This is so despite the fact 
that there is only one architect 
for a population of 180,000 in 
India against one for 18,000 in 
Britain. 

With only the most rudiment¬ 
ary attention paid to architecture 
in most towns and practically 
none in the countryside, the 
demand for architects has been 
very little, indeed in the country 
and most of those passing out of 
the schools of architecture have 
found little use for their services 
other than as assistants in the 
offices of builders and the few 
firms of architects which secure 
the larger contracts. 

Latterly, with the drastic cut 
in public building works as well 
as the slump in private construc¬ 
tion, there has been even less to 
do for at least the younger 
architects. 

Prof. Bhakshish is 
Vice-President 1CCE 

PROFESSOR Bakhshish Singh, 
Director, Correspondence Cour¬ 
ses, Punjabi University, Patiala 
who had gone to England for 
participation in the 10th World 
Conference of the International 
Council for Correspondence Edu¬ 
cation, has been unanimously 
elected Vice-President of the 
International Council for Corres¬ 
pondence Education for the term 
1975-78. 
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Make Secondary 
Education terminal 


194 delegates from 35 count* 
ries of the world attended the 
Conference. 

Professor Bakhshish Singh 
contributed a paper at the Confe¬ 
rence on ‘‘The Role and Orga¬ 
nisation of an Ideal Distance 
Education Institute”. The paper 
evoked good discussion and was 
greatly appreciated by the dele¬ 
gates. 

Home Science—integral 
part of Agriculture 

THE Scientific Panel on Home 
Science, constituted b\ ICAR, 
sponsored a three-day workshop 
at PAU to work out the curricu¬ 
lum to be followed by home 
science colleges in agricultural 
universities. 

Dr M S Randhawa. Vice- 
Chancellor, who opened the 
workshop, hosted by College of 
Home Science, suggested that the 
subject of home science be intro¬ 
duced in all the girls' schools 
throughout the country. 

For harmony in the home, it 
was necessary for the housewife to 
be educated. With the change 
that has taken place as a result of 
green revolution, he said, “there 
is a need to improve the persona¬ 
lity of village women, who have 
been neglected so far”. Since 
women were the nucleus of a 
family their education and know¬ 
ledge of home management con¬ 
cepts needs to be strengthened. 

Dr Randhawa cautioned the 
scientists not to stick to the fossi¬ 
lized concept of traditional home 
science syllabus but to make 
effort “to join the urban and 
rural currents”. 

About 20 delegates, represen¬ 
ting heads of home science insti¬ 
tutions in the country and other 
experts participated. 

Speaking extempore. Dr Swa¬ 
rn inathan said that any visitor to 
the intenor of the country could 
see that women played an impor¬ 
tant role in agriculture. ‘‘Home 
Science is also an integral part of 
agricultural and it is unfortunate 
that it has assumed a restricted 
image in the public mind'*, he 
added. 

Amidst applause. Dr Swamia- 
than disclosed that the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Science 
Congress, which met at Calcutta 
recently, had decided to include 


THE Vice-President, Mr. B.D 
jatti, advocated the need 
for diversifying the curricula in 
secondary education and for 
vocationalising it “as much as 
possible”. Admitting that this 
was a difficult programme he said 
without achieving it (here was 
hardly any chance of reducing the 
pressure on the university system. 

The Vice-President was de¬ 
livering the valedictory address 
at the concluding function of a 
two-week orientation course for 
principals of kendriya vidyalayas 
in educational planning and 
administration at the National 
Staff College for Educational Plan¬ 
ners and Administrators 

The first batch of 20 principals 
from various kendriya vidyalayas 
attended the orientation course 
which is deigned to acquaint the 
principals of about 200 such 
vidyalayas on the new education 
system being introduced. 

Mr. Jatti suggested while 
vocationalising and diversifying 
secondary education attempts 

‘a forum on home science' when 
it meefs next at Waltaire. 

He urged the home scientists 
to initiate only such projects 
which would, after some time, 
run on their own momentum 
His suggestion to nutritionists 
was to launch operational research 
projects in villages, like agricul¬ 
tural polytechnics (Krhhi Visyan 
Kendra ). The home science disci¬ 
pline could also operate through 
these kendras. He also called for 
developing low cost methods for 
drying grains. 

In nutshell, the three-day work¬ 
shop strongly recommended that 
home science should be included 
among sobjects for competitive 
examination for IAS and other 
class I services. 

Dr Swamlnathan had earlier 
hoped, that in view of the Interna¬ 
tional Women’s Year being obser¬ 
ved, the UPSC would accede to 
this proposal. 


—Jatti 

shoutd also be made to make it 
terminal. This could be achieved 
only by ensuring a good job for 
a student completing secondary 
education If, as things have 
turned out now, the bachelor 
degree remains in effect the mini¬ 
mum qualification for all good 
jobs, then secondary education 
can be expected to be terminal. 
It would remain a preparation for 
the university, as it is now. 

He was of the view that by 
splitting into two parts the secon¬ 
dary education, as in America, or 
Japan, would make it possible to 
introduce the principle of selective 
admissions at the beginning of the 
second part when the children 
were much elder. 

Mr. Jatii expressed satisfaction 
that the new' pattern of 10 plus 2 
plus 3 had been adopted by many 
states and hoped the programme 
would be completed by the end 
of the Fifth Plan and that the 
country shall have secondary 
courses of four or five year in all 
parts of Lhe country. 

New Courses at 
Tiruoati Polytechnic 

A COURSE in printing tech¬ 
nology would soon be introduced 
at the Tirupati Polytechnic taking 
advantage of the University and 
T.T. Devasthanams printing press 
where students w r ould be given 
practical training. 

This was stated by Mr. 
Bhattam Snramamurthy, Minister 
for Technical Education, in reply 
to representations made by local 
citizens. 

It was also urged that course^ 
in metallurgy and textile techno¬ 
logy be introduced at the Tiru¬ 
pati Polytechnic as in the poly¬ 
technics of other two regions. 

The Minister said it was not 
possible to do so immediately 
owing to lack of funds. Instruc¬ 
tions would however be issued to 
reserve a certain percentage of 
seats in these polytechnics for the 
students of Tirupati region. 
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Adult Education 
in France 

THE French government has 
decided to give a second wind to 
adult education, first instituted in 
this country in 1971. This deci¬ 
sion results from a dual ambition: 
to help the economy and promote 
the interests of workers. 

From now on any worker, 
whatever his profession, qualifica¬ 
tion or nationality can apply for 
full-time or part-time professional 
training. He is paid according to 
his wage, his length of time in 
his company, his age and family 
situation. 

The introduction of adult edu¬ 
cation in France has led to a 
uide variety of experiments, going 
from classical training to what is 
called collective promotion. This 
harbarous term covers an attempt 
to mobilize a group. This has 
been done in the north of France 
at Saliaumines, where nearly 2000 
wage earners attend training 
courses organized by a local 
Education Authority. Spectacular 
results have been achieved thanks 
ii> the cooperation of local au¬ 
thorities and socio-cultural orga¬ 
nizations. 

Teaching Electronic 
Technology 

EQUIPMENT for teaching basic 
electronics technology in universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics at all student 
levels—from technicians to post¬ 
graduate engineers — is to be 
introduced in India shortly by the 
export sales manager of a British 
firm He is Mr. Brian C Wells 
of Feedback Instruments Ltd., 
Crowborough. Sussex (Southern 
England), who will be in Bombay 
for a three-day visit in July. 

World Conference on 
Computers in Education 

The Second World Conference 
M Computers in Education” orga¬ 
nized by IFIP (International 
Federation for Information 


Processing) will be held in 
Marseilles, France, from 1 to 5 
September 1975 under the High 
Presidencc of the Ministry of 
Education. The conference aims 
to bring together people concern¬ 
ed with the many possible roles 
of Informatics in Education. To 
show the progress mode to date 
and in an attempt to gain new 
insight for the future, the following 
sessions will be held: 

-Presentation of Papers selected 
by the Programme Committee 
out of 740 submitted papers. 

Round Table discussions on 
controversial topics. 

-Panel discussions exploring the 
present state of the art and 
current trends. 

An exhibition of education- 
oriented hardware and software 
will be held during the Conference. 

New Research 
Projects 

THE Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research has sanctioned an 


operational research project for 
studying integrated control of 
cotton pests in Punjab at a cost 
of Rs. 12 lakhs. A similar project 
has also been sanctioned for 
Tamil Nadu. 

In this project, all the known 
methods of pest control will be 
suitably blended and applied in 
a selected village so that the 
effectiveness of the integrated pest 
control programme can be assessed 
and people can be convinced of 
the same. It is also hoped to 
improve the tentative integrated 
pest control programme prepared 
on the basis of existing knowledge 
by carrying out additional investi¬ 
gations through staff and fund 
prof iced in this project. The 
project has been thought of and 
prepared by Dr. O. S. Bindra 
of Punjab Agricultural University 
who is the Principal Investigator 
for engomology in the All-India 
Coordinated Improvement Pro¬ 
ject. He will also personally run 
the project in the Punjab while in 
Tamil Nadu it will be operated 
by Coimbatore station of IARI. 



'There is a limit to the number of our graduates that the 
department of Explosives can absorb_" 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Mattanatics 

1. Bhattachuryya, Paritosh. Some contributions to the 
researches on the theory of integrations. University of 
Kalyani 

2 Chikkodimath, S B. Semi total graphs of a graph. 
Karnatak University. 

3. De. Sourendra Nath. Some dynamical problems in 
elastic solids. University of Kalyani 

4 Mathur. Yogeshwar Dayal Information rates under 
geometric and double distortion measures. University of 
Delhi. 

5. Sanyal, Dulal Ch. Some problems in the theory of 
elasticity and consolidation for porous materials University 
of Kalvani 

b Shetiya, Vasudev Shridhar. Some studies in Univa¬ 
lent functions. Karnatak University. 

Operations Research 

1. Rani, R.G. A study of some waiting line models 
and storage systems. University of Delhi 

Astronomy 

1. Chopra, Harjit Kaur. On the pulsation theory of 
variable stars Punjabi University 

2 Potdar. Arun.Tidal force ejects in dusters or galaxies. 
Osmania University. 

PhyHcs 

I Arjuna Rao, Bendapudi Malhk. Beta spectral shape 

studies in the decay of t25 Sb USm^ and 42^ 

Andhra University 

2. Gangwani, Gurcharan Singh. Thermal neutron 
transport processes in H t O, D,0 and H,0— D # 0 mixtures in 

the temperature range 268 to 4^K—the possible use of 

these moderators as cold neutron sources. University of 
Delhi. 

3. George P.C. Tunnelling in Esaki junctions. l.I.T 
Delhi. 

4. 11a, Pillalamam. Level structure studies of negative 
parity states in the odd mass gold and iridium nuclei Andhra 
University. 

5. Kamala Maharajdecn Singh Growth dielectric 
properties and domain structure of lithium niobate single 
crystals. Nagpur University. 

6. Katpatal. Asbok Gopal. Surface change years in 
ferroelectric potassium niobate ringle crystals. Nagpur 
University 

7. Krishnan, A. Studies in spark erosion of materials 
University of Madras. 

8. Mehta, Bhanwar Lai Investigation on optical image 
evaluation. Punjabi University. 

9 Mohan. S. Molecular spectroscopy* A fresh study 
of molecular constants. University of Madras 

10. Rajoria, Dalbir Singh. Fe* T Mossbauer effect studies 
of spin state equilibria sod localized-collective electron 
transition in rare earth cohakates and of magnetic properties 
of Laj_ x ST X ST X CoOj University of Delhi. 

II Ramanaiah, Kamisetti Venkata. Shop factor studies 
of beta transitions. Andhra University. 

12. Rangacharyulu, MadabmhL NQR investigations 
in certain bromine and iodine compounds. Andhra University. 

13. Somayaji, Tata Suryanarayana. A critical study of 
the spaced receiver method for ionospheric drifts. Andhra 
University*. 

14. Suryanarayanamurty, B Studies on small seek iircfula- 
titles and traveling disturbances in (he ionosphere. Andhra 
University. 


13. Swaminathan, P. X-ray analysis of molecular 
structures University of Madras, 

16. Tekumalla, Achyuta Rau Matrix theory and 
applications to relativistic wave equations. University of 
Madras. 

Chemistry 

1. Adhikari, Stsir Kumar. (Coordination compounds 
of beryllium—beryllium carboxvfates University of Kalyani 

2. Bhaskara Rao. Ghanta Bala Some new aspects of 
the analytical chemistry of isonicotinic acid hydrozide. 
Andhra University 

3. Chakraboru, Sank aria I Siudtcs in glycolytic enzyme 
synthesis in Escherichia coli. University of Kalyani. 

4. Datta. Salil C handra Biochemical and biological 
assessment of compounded poultry feeds-Development of 
some rapid methods for the evaluation of compounded 
poultry rations University of Kalyani 

S De, Rajib l^al Co-ordination complexes of some 
transition metals University of Kalyani 

6, Deshpandc, Raghavendra ieevanrao A study of 
some reactions of dyes and dye intermediates using NMR 
spect f °scopy Karnatak University 

7. Dhake. Jegannath Dharma The organic chemistry 
of nitrogen and sulohur compounds: New approaches to 
the synthesis of some (iso)thioammclmcsand (ko) thioamme- 
lides and their thiocthcrs Nagpur Umvcrsiiy 

8 Ghosal, Dtirganarayan. Studies on sorption and 
desorption or organic cations on days. University o! 
Kalyani. 

9. Hazra, Dilip Kr. Studies on (he dissociation 
constants of ligands and their complexes in aqueous and 
mixed solvents and their spectral aspects. University of 
Kalyani. 

10. Kava. R.M. Physico-chemical studies of membrane 
for application in reverse osmosis process Saurashtra 
University. 

11. Nirmal Kuman. Synthesis of substituted olefins In 
Yhds and Claisen Schmidt reactions. Kanpur University. 

12. Padala. Satyanarayana Reddy. A study of (he 
condensation of o-phenytancdiammcs with aldehydes and 
ketones and pyrolysis of the resulting products. Osmania 
University. 

13. Pandya, Girish Himatlal Ultrasonic velocity in 
electrolyte solutions with special reference io halogenatcd 
organic acids. Nagpur University. 

14. Patti, Kesharsing .faysing Ultrasonic velocity 
in Liquids and aqueous nonekctrolyte binary mixtures. 
Nagpur University. 

13. Paitnaik. Harish Chandra Photolysis and radioly- 
sis of hexacyanocobaltate (III) ion and some related species. 

University of Delhi 

16. Ram Sastry, Ramachandrula. Studies on the solvent 
extraction of vanadium IV complexes of acetylacetone and 
saticytaldehyde in the presence of some neutral nitrogen bases. 
Andhra University. 

17. Roy, Lala Prabir Kumar. Chemical investigation 
of medicinal plants. University of Kalyani. 

18. Saha, Amit Kumar. Chemistry of chromium in 
some less familiar oxidation states. University of Kalyani. 

19. Tripathi, Shyam Sunder. Studies on iron manga¬ 
nese relationship in soils. Kanpur University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Agrawal, B.N.P. Some interpretations! techniques for 
gravity measurements. Indian School of Mines, Dhanhad. 

2. Rama Sastry, Cher la Venkata. Studies in drought 
climatology of the different climatic zones of North India. 
Andhra University. 

3. Sarma. Allada Ahobala Lakshminarasimha. Drought 
climatology of the South Indian region. Andhra University. 
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1. Bandyopadhyay, Supriya. A study on pulverized coal 
combustion. University or Burdwan. 

2. Gomkate, Sharad Dattatraya. Certain aspects of solar 
energy utilisation in India with special reference to solar distil¬ 
lation. Nagpur University. 

3. Guruswami, R. Performance prediction of entrainment 
aerators using simultaion techniques University of Madras. 

4. Sonolikar, Rama Laxmanrao. Effect of magnetic field 
on some chemical engineering operations. Nagpur University. 

5. Sonune, Kashiram Kisan. Kinetics of dehydrogena¬ 
tion reaction in fixed bed Nagpur University. 

6. Subramanian.T.V. Studies in kinetics : Liquid phase 
oxidation of toluene. University of Madras 

7. Thiruvcngadam, S. Surge and carrier propagation in 
multiconductor cfDSsbonded cable systems. 11.T , Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

1. Gupta, Ghanshyam Das. A dermatogylphic investi¬ 
gation on configurational complexes and terminal triradius 
on the fingertip area in relationship with the A.L W. confi¬ 
gurational complexes on fingerbalh. University of Delhi 

Botany 

1 B hand ran Nair, Ci. Studies in the anatomy and mor¬ 
phology of some dennsiaedtioid ferns University of Kalyant. 

2. Das, Btmal Kumar. Siudiex on the relationship bet¬ 
ween mineral deficiency and metabolic processes in plant 
tissues. University of Kalyam 

3 Das, Jawuharlal In search of the sire of action of 
plant growth substances University of Kalyam 

4 Dhara, Jvoisna Oomosotnos studies, effect of muta- 
gens and pigment analysis and gladiolus and fundamental cyio- 
logtcal investigations on some other angiosperms University 
of Kalyam. 

5. Kavathckar. Ajit Kumar Studies on origtn, develop¬ 
ment and dormancy embryoids of Eschscholzia califormca 
t'nuerxily of !>elhi 

6 Nadkarm, Sunita V Post-irradiation modification of 
oxygen -independent and dependent components of gamma 
ray induced damage in barley seeds. Jawaharlaf Nehru Uni¬ 
versity. 

7. Raj. Satya Kmfcar Host-parasite interaction of seedl¬ 
ing blight of jute caused by Macrophomina phascoti (Moul) 
Ashby. University of Kalyani 

8. Ravindra Nath. Morphological, anatomical, cyto- 
morphologtcal and cmhrvofogical studies in Sesamum indreum 
and Manynia diaradra (Glox.) Kanpur University 

Zoology 

1 Chakrabortt, Samar. Effect of staphylococcus aureus 
on the dividing bone marrow cells of Mus musculus. Uni¬ 
versity of Kalyam. 

2. Chattopadhyay, Arun Kumar. A study on some as¬ 
pects of differentiations in vertebrates. University of Kalyani. 

3 Dhakar. Narendra Kumar Biological and systematic 
studies on Indian fresh water sponges Indore University. 

4. Ganpati, Nana ware Shivdas Biochemical and htsto- 
chemical studies on the reproductive organs of some gastro¬ 
pods Shivan University. 

5. Rama. Surcsh Kumar. Studies on ihe neuroendocrine 
system in rhe earwig, Labidura npana (Pallas). Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

6. Ratnamala. Studies on helminths of amphibia. Osmania 
University. 

Medical Sckaces 

1. Chcvpde, Chandrabhan Tukaramji. Studies of adrener¬ 
gic mechanism. Nagpur University. 

2, Prasada Reddy, T.L. Studies on oxidative phosphory¬ 
lation in mycobacteria. University of Delhi. 

A g ricu ltu re 

1. Bhattacharyya. Suva. Genetic analysis of divergence 
in relation to resistance to hdminthosporium in some varie¬ 
ties of Tritcium aestivum (L.) University of Kalyani. 


2. Biswas, Maiibar Rahaman. Cytogenetical analysis on 
species hybird in phaaeoltts. University Kalyani. 

3. Dc, Nrisingha Kumar. Effect of trace elements on 
growth and yield of soybean, ground nut and rice. University 
of Kalyani. 

4. Gundu Rao, Desat. Studies of a seed-borne mosaic 
disease of french bean, Phased us vulgaris (L.). Mahatma 
Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth. 

5. Gupta, Baban Ram. Microbiological investigations 
in salt affected soils. Kanpur University. 

6. Haidar, Hemanta Kumar. Weed control studies in hy¬ 
brid maize. University of Kalyani. 

7. Khan, Sunil Kumar. Transformation of phosphorus 
in rice soils with reference to growth and nutrition of rice. 
University of Kalyani. 

8. Kurmi, Sob&r Lai. Studies on breakdown of male 
sterility in tifton 23A and combining ability analysis of male- 
sterile limes m Penmsetum typhoides (Burm) Staff and Hubb. 
Kanpur University. 

9. Maiiy, Saktipada. Evapotranspiration analysis on 
potato. University of Kalyani. 

10 Maity, Sunirmal. Timing and rate of nitrogen appli¬ 
cation to the direct seeded wet land rice. University of 
Kalyani. 

11. Mondal, Amalendu Bikash Mutagenic sensitivity of 
the dormant embryos of rice. University of Kalyani. 

12. Paria, Pranabesh. Aneuploid analysis in jute, Cor- 
chorus olitorius (L.). University of Kalyam. 

13. Puraryan Das. Impact of economic factors on diffe¬ 
rential adoption of agriculture, health and family planning 
innovation : A study among the muslim in a rural region in 
West Bengal. University of Kalyam, 

14. Roy, Sadhan Chandra. Sorption and desorption of 
phosphate in clays and clay minerals. University of Kalyani. 

15 Sahu. Sakti Sanker. Studies on soil clay mineralogy 
in relation to their physico-chemical properties of some West 
Bengal soils. University of Kalyani 

16. Shiv Govind. Morphological and pysio-chemical 
changes during growth and development of mosambi fruit, 
Citcus sinensis (Osbeck) with special reference to nitrogen. 
Kanpur University. 

Veterinary Science 

1 Dhanwantar Singh. Physico-chemical characterization 
of Sheeppox virus soluble antigens with particular reference 
to their role in immunity. Haryana Agricultural University. 

2 Phool Singh Studies on the utilisation of paddy staw 
with berseem urea, groundnut cake and molasses as a feed 
for ruminant. Kanpur University. 

3. Saha, Genesh. Studies on the mechanism of nitrogen 
utilization in goat. University of Kalyani. 

4. Yadav, Shivraj Singh. Pharmocological studies of 
certain autacoids in fowl. Haryana Agricultural University. 

Home Science 

l. Nimkar, Asha Bspurao. Food managerial problems 
and satisfactions of employed and unemployed middle class 
house makers in Nagpur city. Nagpur University. 


S OCTAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Gupta. Suresh Chandra. A study of etiological factors 
in murders. Kanpur University. 

2. Laxmi Kant Singh. An investigation into the gene¬ 
rality of rigidity. Bhagalpur University. 

J. Natarajan, P. A study of preparatory set through 
perceptual, motivational, and decision variables. University 
of Madras. 

4. Seth, Madhu. A psychological study of learning process 
with special reference to audio-visual aid. Kanpur University. 

Sociology 

1. Ratnayya, E.V. Tribal education in Adilabad struc¬ 
tural constraints. Andhra University. 

2. Shanti Devi. A study of changing attitudes of middle 
class Hindu women (18th to 25th years) towards caste, un- 
touchability, marriage, family and sex. Kanpur University. 
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Potftkal Science 

1. Dhanani, Gufehan. Crisis in West Asia and the policy 
of Johan Foster Dulles. Jawahartal Nehru University. 

2. Edmund, T. Martin Luther King* Dr. and the Black 
Americans’ protest movement in the United States of 
America. 1955-68. Jawahartal Nehru University, 

3. Gubb&nvar, S.Y. Political ideas of Hardekar Mapjapp*- 
Karnaiak University. 

Economics 

1. Barthakur, Inderjit Kaur. The problems of agricultural 
development in Arunachal Pradesh with special reference to 
Subansiri District. University of Gauhati. 

2. Bhatia. Ramesh Kumar. A spatial programming model 
for India's petroleum and petrochemical industries. Univer¬ 
sity ^ Delhi. 

3. Jaura, Narinder Singh. The political economy of 
ecological destruction. Punjabi University 

Commerce 

1. Jha, Satya Dev. Socio-economic study of Arunachal 
Pradesh. University of Gauhati. 

Education 

1. Sharma. Krishan Dev. Equalization and utilization 
of educational opportunity with reference to the Muslim 
community in Delhi. Jamia Millia Islamia 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

1. Khanna. Sujata. The problem of suffering with special 
reference to Schopenhauer and Indian thought. University 
of Delhi. 

2. Ponnusamy, Dharmawathy. Advaita approach to 
aesthetics. University of Madras. 

3. Shrivastava, Nirupuma. A comparative and critical 
study of the dualistic philosophies of Oescartcs and Samkhya. 
Kanpur University. 

Uterefcre 

English 

1. Biswas, Anima. The art of Galsworthy . A study in 
his plays. University of Burdwan. 

2. Ghosh, Rama. Vision ond design in Hardy’s fiction. 
University of Burdwan. 

Sanskrit 

1. Bhattacharyya, Kumar Nath. The concept of Is wars 
in Sankhya Yoga. University of Burdwan. 

Hindi 

1. Gautam, Bhagatsingb Thakurprasad. Prasdottar naiak 
sabitya ke vikas ke paripekhshaya mein Pandit Laxminarayan 
Mishia ke vyaktitav even krititav ka aniubiUn. Nagpur 
University. 


2. Jain, Pushpalita. MadhyaJmteeo Hindi Jain kavya 
mein rahasyabhavana. Nagpur University. 

3. Nageswar Rao, Ydeswarapu. The romantic school 

of poetry in Hindi and Telugu literatures. Osmanta Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Pande, Indra Datt. Chhayavadi kavya mein lok mangal 
kee sadhana. Kanpur University. 

5. Sharma, Ramesh Chandra. Hindi sahitya per Mahatma 
Gandhi ke prabhav ka alochnatmak anushitan. Kanpur uni¬ 
versity. 

6. Sharma, Vidya. Hindi ki rashtriya-sanskritik kavita 
mein ahimsa kee bhavana. University of Delhi. 

7. Tiwari, Sarbdeo. Hindi Varnanukrem kavya : Ek 
anushiian. Magadh University. 

Urdu 

1. Khattb, Mohd. Abdul Quader. Sharer : Life and 
work. Nagpur University. 

Marathi 

t. Bhavalkar, Asha Gajanan. M R. Tambe . Ek chikit- 
sak abhyas. Nagpur University, 

Arabic 

1. Sycda Mehcrunissa. A critical edition of ‘Nuzhatul’ 
Ayun by lbnul Jawazi (510-597 A H./II16-1200 A.D.) 
Os mania University. 

Tamil 

1. Mantckam, T S. Literary development in Tamil and 
Telugu during the period of Vijaya Nagar empire. Osmania 
University. 

Telugu 

1. Venkataramo Raju, K. Vtjaya vilaunu seelanamu 
Andhra University 

Ftae Arts 

1. Saksena. Saran Bihan l.al Ajanta kee chitrakata mein 
res Kanpur University. 

History 

1 Chaturvedi, Sheela. Turk kafeen Bharat mein das 
pratha(IOOO eesvi se 1400 eesvi tak) Kanpur University. 

2. Gedam, T V. Untouchability and its origin. Nagpur 
University. 

3 Nigam. Sushma Ram. History of religious trends to 
U.P. from 647 A.D. to 1206 A.D. Kanpur University 

4. Shnvastava, Mahabtr Prasad. Lord DufTenn as the 
Viceroy of India. 1884-1888 Kanpur University. 

5. Ycrma, Mahindra Kumar. Chandpur Dudhai kec 
Chandeli kata evam sanskriti. Kanpur University 

Geography 

1. Thakur, Shri Chand. Human perception and adjust¬ 
ment to flood hazard in the Ganga flood plains. University 
of Delhi. 
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A List of select articles called from periodicals received la AIU Library during June 1975 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Ebied R.Y. and Young. M.J.L “Did the Arabs invent the 
university?” Times Higher Education Supplement (185); 
2 May 70: II. 

Miranda, Anselm. An ideology and programme for the 
National Service Scheme**. New Frontiers in Education 
5(2); May 75: 19-30. 

Shils, Edward, ‘‘Academic ethos under strain” Minerve 
13(1); Spring 75: 1-37. 

Thody, Philip “Power houses where intellectual batteries 
are charged”. Times Higher Education Supplement 
(184); 25 Apr 75; 4. 

Wells John F “To defer never to the popular cry. 
Chronicle of Higher Education 10(1); 24 Feb 75: 20. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Cobhan. A.B. “Student revolutionaries, ancient and modern." 
Times Higher Education Supplement (180); 28 Mar 
75' 13. 

Jawaharlal Nehru University. “Bread, butter and jam stir." 
Economic aud Political tieeklv 10(17); 26 Apr 75: 
689-90. 

John V V. ‘‘Vice-chancellors' club." Unjxersitv News 13(5) 
’May 75: 19-20. 

Marlin, Bemicc “Mining of the ivory tower". Times Higher 
Education Supplement (183): 18 Apr 75' 7. 

Sivakumar, Chitra Social behaviour of siudems: A women’s 
college in Mysore citv " Economic and Political Weekly 
10(22); 31 Mav 75. 859-67 

“Students in socialist world." \fawurcam 13(40): 7 June 
75: 26-9, 34 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Al-Rawi. Muvm “Educational po'icy for national deve¬ 
lopment.” Prospects 4<4>: Winter 74 4M-9 

“Asian programme of educational innovation for development 
f APEID): An I xamplc of a regional strategy “ Protpats 
4(4>; Winter 74: 535-40. 

BhaUwdckar, M V. “Education and economic development. 
jVfw Frontiers in Education 5<2); May 75■ 31-8 

Bodart, Nicolas “Development- a constraint or a frame¬ 
work for education." Prospect\ 4(4); Winter 74. 

489-93. 

Dcbeauvats, Michel *’Populamy of the idea of innovation: 
A tentative interpretation of the texts." Prospects 4(4); 
Winter 74; 494-502 

Lrmne, Sylvain. I duefltion and socieiv: The Problem of 
change.” Prospect\ 4(4) W*iliter 74. 548-8 

Mauriras-Housquct. Martin. “An educational lechnique of 
great potential- Simulation games” Prospects 4(4): 
Winter 74: 555-63 . 

Niveau Maurice. 1 rankel, Charles and Jochimsen, Herr 
Reimutt. “Servants or masters How the civil servants 
rule British education—an OECD, examination of 
the D E.S. Times Higher Education Supplement (186); 9 

May 75: 8-11. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Marshall, Roy, •Universities “ready, able, willing to give 
good account of themselves’.” Times Higher Education 
Supplement (184); 25 Apr 75: 13. 

Sommtrfield, Richard and Nagcly. Donna. Seek and ve 
shall find: Organisation and conduct of a search 
committee.” Journal af Higher Education 45(4); Apr 
74* 239-52 

Wilson, Robin Scott. “Arc professors recyclable?” Chronicle 
of Higher Education 9 (10); 25 Nov 74 : 24. 

CURRICULUM 

Becher, Tony. “Curriculum change in an age of consumerism.’ 
Times Higher Education Supplement (183); 18 Apr 
75* 11 

BhambhrL CP. “Political science in India: Academic colonia¬ 
lism and lessons for the third world.” Economic and 
Political Weekly 10(18); 3 May 75: 730-5. 


Sinha, R.K. ‘‘Teaching of economics: B.I.T.S. experiment.” 

University News 13 (5); May 75; 10-12. 

Squires, Geoffrey. “Long way from the ‘cafeteria’ of free 
choice.” Times Higher Education Supplement (180); 
28 Mar 75: 9. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Klein, Helmut. “Educational and psychological research and 
decisions on educational policy.” Prospects 4 (4); 
Winter 74 : 453-60. 

TEACHING AND TEACHERS* TRAINING 
Main, A.N. “Training of university teachers: Development 
in Britain.” A.C.U. Bulletin of Current Documentation 
(18); Apr 75: 2-4. 

“No one way to be an effective teacher.” A.C.U. Bulletin of 
Current Documentation (18); Apr 75: 5-6. 

Pillai, N.P. “Colleges of education and trends in Indian 
education.” New Frontiers in Education 5 (2); May 
75: M2. 


EVALUATION 

Cohen, Stephen. “Unions guarded on teacher assessment.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (184); 25 Apr 
75: 4. 

Fiedler, Fred E. and Gillo, Martin W. “Correlates of per¬ 
formance in community colleges.” Journal of Higher 
Education 45 (9); Dec 74: 672-81. 

Harper, A. Edwin. “Translating marks into grades.” 
University News 13(5); 75: 8-9. 

“National merit examination: New U.P.S.C. scheme.” Yojana 
19(7): 1 May 75: 29. 

“Student assessment of teaching.” A.C.U. Bulletin of 
Current Documentation (18); Apr 75: 6-8. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Lakdawala, D.T. and Shah, K.R. “Financing of universities in 
Gujarat.” Economic and Political Weekly 10(20); 17 
May 75: 795-801. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

De, Nuish R. “A Uiversity for labour studies.” Yojana 19 
(7); 1 May 75: 26-7. , , 

Schwartz. Murray L- “Lawr schools and ethics.” Chronicle of 
Higher Education 9 (12); 9 Dec 74: 20. 

Swaminathan. M.S “Agricultural universities: Role in agricul¬ 
tural and rural development.” University News 13(5); 
May 75: 4-7. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Addivi. Reddi. “Extension education.” Prasar 2 (3); Oct 


74: 40-54. . . 

B ha rad w at, O.P. “Correspondence courses: Organisation and 
administration. University News 13(5); May 75: 13-16.^ 
Lord Crowthcr—Hunt. ‘Open colleges in OU mould. 
Times Higher Education Supplhtnent (187); 16 May 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUNTRY STUDIES 
Adiscshiah, Malcolm S. “Maladies of higher education: The 
role of Indian universities.” University News 13 (4); 


/ Apr. 75: 7-12. .._ 

’'Amrik Singh “What ails the Indian universities? Economic 
and Political Weekly *0(22); 31 May 75: 867-70. 
Corbett. Anne. “England: national network of institution for 
innovation.” Prospects 4(4); Winter 74: 525-34. 

“India: Wastage and stagnation.” A.C.U. Bulletin of Current 
Documentation (18): Apr 75: 12-14. 

Lopez. Benito. “Educational science in Chilean society. 

Teachers of the World (4); 74: 1II-XV. . . 

Percy, Keith. “Open universities and Lancaster join hands 

nuor trancforc “ Hieher Education 


Supplement (184); 25 Apr 75: 14. 

Ruegg, Walter. “Intellectual situation in German higher 
education.” Minerva 13(1); Spring 75: 103-20. 

Salifou, Andre. “On refusing the balkanization of the 
African university.” Prospects 4(4); Winter 74: 


471-9. 
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TILAK MAHARASHTRA VIDYAPEETH 

POONA 

Bare Opportunity 

Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth offers one-year short¬ 
term courses for (1) Diploma in Sanskrit Studios and (2) 
Diploma in Indotogy : Provision made for study of 
Sanskrit literature, Vyakaranshastra, Sahityashastra, History of 
Indian Philosophy. Nyayashastra, Cultural History of India, 
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Decentralisation ? 


S. N. SEN 


CALCUTTA University provides the classic 
illustration of a university with loo much load on 
its shoulders —too many students, too many colleges 
and too many examinations. There are of course 
other problems which are no less serious—extremely 
inadequate financial resources and an over-centra¬ 
lised administrative machinery that has failed to 
deal effectively with the problems thrown out by 
extraordinary si/e and violent student disturbances. 
The UGC Committee on Calcutta University has 
sought to tackle these problems by (a; recommend¬ 
ing a considerable reduction in its size, (b) decentra¬ 
lisation of authority at different stages and (c) the 
provision of large funds for the University from the 
Centre. The jurisdiction of the University is now 
to be confined only to the cities of Culcutta and 
Howrah. Even then the University will be left 
with about 90 to 95 colleges, which is again rather 
large for effective administration from one centre. 
The burden of supervision of the work of so many 
under-graduate colleges and their examinations is 
to be handed over to a number of Regional 
Councils under the University. 

The Ghani Committee has suggested the for¬ 
mation of a number of autonomous Councils to 
look after the colleges placed under their charge, to 
held the under-graduate examinations and to 
publish their results These Councils will be of 
two types: three Council to take charge of three 
professional subjects—Council for medical studies, 
Council for engineering and technological studies, 
and that for professional studies, such as Commerce 
etc. In addition, there will be three Regional 
Councils (five if we take account of Midnapore and 
Tripura)—one each for North, Central and South 
Calcutta. These Regional Councils will look after 
the general under-graduate colleges teaching the 
Arts (or humanities) and Science courses. Each of 
the three Regina! Councils for Calcutta and Howrah 
will be in charge of about 30 to 35 colleges. They 
wil* consist of a Director, and a number of repre¬ 
sentatives to be elected by the Principals, Heads of 
Departments and the teachers of these colleges. 
Each Regional Council or the Subject Council will 
be of the nature of a mini-Syndicate (or mini-Exe* 
cutive Committee) in relation to the number of 
under*graduate colleges placed under their charge. 

The Committee has made two other recommen¬ 
dations for the purpose of co-ordinating the activities 
of these Councils. There is to be the Council of 
Under-graduate Education (CUGE) which will 
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in Varsities 


Appoint] 
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ents & Promotions 


N, Umakantha , Department of Physics, Karnatak University , the author ; 
considers in this article the objective criteria for appointment & 
promotion of Post-graduate Teachers in Indian Universities 


1, introduction : In most Indian universities the 
post-graduate teaching is separated from the under¬ 
graduate teaching and the post-graduate teachers are 
employed in three (or four) different scales of pay. 
As the post-graduate teachers are expected to do 
research and other academic work than mere teach¬ 
ing it is natural to expect some relation between the 
academic achievement (in its broad sense) of a teacher 
and his designation. But unfortunately in many cases 
there does not seem to be any relation between the 
two. We need not discuss the effect of this on the 
morale of the university teachers. Suffice it to say 
that so far little attempt has been made to evolve 
objective criteria for appointing and promoting post¬ 
graduate teachers. In this article we propose a set 
of objective criteria for that purpose which, if adop¬ 
ted, will lead to greater academic achievement on the 
part of the teachers, greater cooperation between 
them, and better utilization of the research equipment 
in the universities. 


2. The Problem of Assessment : At first sight the 
total academic achievement of a teacher appears to 
be elusive of objective assessment. Let us consider 
a few typical problems. Which one is to be preferred 
out of the four candidates having the following quali¬ 
fications ? (1) An M.Sc. with brilliant academic 
career, first in all examinations, with ten years of 
teaching experience but with no research background, 
(2) an ordinary M. Sc. with five years of research 
experience and ten research papers, (3) a Ph. D. 


from an Indian university with five research papers, 
and f4) a Ph. D. from a foreign university with two 
research papers. For appointment in Indian univer¬ 
sities should a Ph. D. from an Indian university be 
preferred over one from a foreign university or vice 
versa? Should we give equal importance to papers 
published in foreign journals, in Indian journals, and 
in Indian in&Mulional journals? If not, how are we 
to assess them? So long as we seek qualitative ans¬ 
wers to these problems much can be said on each 
side. It may even be amusing to .see the same 
person put forth contradictory arguments in different 
selection committees if the different candidates whom 
he is interested in are having different qualifications. 

Objectivity can be achieved if we avoid the pre¬ 
sent system of qualitative judgement of a few people 
by a few people for a few people. We should express 
each element of academic achievement (EAA) in 
terms of a number, or credits, and evaluate the tea¬ 
chers in terms of their total academic credits (TAC). 
For instance let us consider how to evaluate Ph. D. 
degrees and research papers. Evidently no indivi¬ 
dual or a group of individuals can go through all the 
thousands of Ph. D. theses and assign credits to 
them. We have to accept, at the first instance, that 
ooe Ph. D. thesis should get the same credit as any 
other. If the work is of good quality, it is likely to 
have lead to publication of research papers. Again 
we have to assign, at first instance, the some credit 
to every research paper. If a paper is of greater origi¬ 
nality it is likely to have been cited more often by 
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ia the field. Each such citation 
may w fiveft some credit. IF the work is of exceptio¬ 
nal merit it is likely to be referred to in review 
articles and monographs on the subject. Greater 
credit may be given to each such reference. Thus the 
total credits an individual gets by virtue of his Ph. D. 
degree, the number of his research papers, and the 
Dumber of citations of his research papers can be 
accepted as a good measure of the worth of his 
research work. 


i 

3. The Credit System : The different EAA that are 
to be taken into account and the credits to be assig¬ 
ned to them should be decided by the academic 
community as a whole and not by any individual or 
a group of individuals This not only makes the 
system acceptable but also solves many problems. 
For instance, whether a foreign Ph. D, degree should 
be given more importance than an Indian Ph. D. 
degree or vice versa can be debated (rightly or 
wrongly) endlessly. If all the individuals who form 
the academic community are asked to assign credits 
to these those who feel that no distinction should be 
made will assign equal credits to both, while those 
who fee! that the two should not be considered equal 
will give uacqual credits depending on the opinions 
they hold. The average credits assigned to them 
represent their relative importance in the opinion of 
the Indian academic community. Similarly, the 
average credits given to different EAA represent the 
relative importance given to them by the Indian 
academic community. In Table I we give a list of 
E.\ A which, in our opinion, t;d es into account all 
reasonable shades of opinion. We can certainly add 
more to the list so that no item, which some wi>h to 
include, is omitted. This does not mean that the 
opinion of those few is forced on the others who do 
not think that the item deserves to be regarded as an 
element of academic achievements, For instance, a 
radio-talk may be considered by a few as worthy of 
inclusion while some others may not think so. This 
cannot be settled by a debate. If we include it in 
the list, those who fed that it is not worthy of con¬ 
sideration arc at liberty to give it zero credit while 
those who consider it worthy of consideration may 
give it some credits ; the average credit represents the 
opinion of the academic community. 

To get a point of normalization, we may assign 
a credit of 1 for the teaching of post-graduate classes 
at the rate l hour per week for one academic year. 
If someone has taught post-graduate classes for three 
years at the rate of 5 hours per week, his teaching 
experience will get him 15 credits. Using this as a 
basis we can assign credits to other EAA. For 
instance, it normally takes 3-5 years to earn a Ph. D» 
degree which is of greater importance than mere 
teaching for the same period. So, we may assign 
more than 15-20 credits for a Ph. D. degree. Using 
such reasoning and depending on their sense of 
judgement, the teachers should be asked to assign 
credits to different Eaa listed in Table I. The 
average credit given by the teachers to each EAA 
should be accepted aa the standard credit 


As a safeguard against extreme opinions of a few 
having large effect on the average credit given to any 
EAA. we may reject all assignments that deviate from 
the mean by more than three standard deviations; 
individuals whose assignment are thus rejected may 
be asked to give their new assignments within three 
standard deviations and new mean value may be 
found. For instance, someone may give only 5 cre¬ 
dits to a Ph D. degree while someone else may give 
500. Both are unreasonable estimates and should 
be avoided in finding the mean valve. 

4. Total Academic Credits and Designation: The 
total academic credit (TAC) of a teacher is simply 
the sum of the academic credits he has earned for 
all the EAA. Evidently, the TAC takes into account 
his degrees, teaching and research experience, research 
and other publications, and other activities. The 
TAC of an individual not only represents the evalua¬ 
tion of the individual by the academic community 
as a whole but, being a number, offers a quantitative 
and objective method of comparing individuals with 
diverse background. 


There is some contention that it is far easier to 
publish papers in some subjects than in some other 
subjects. Whether this is so or not should first be 
found so that teachers of no particular subject are 
at a great advantage or disadvantage. This can be 
done as follows: First the TAC-values of all the 
teachers should be collected and their distributions 
should be obtained for each major subject such as 
physics, chemistry, etc. If the mean TAC-values 
(per teacher) in different subjects differ widely, a 
normalization f3Ctor should be associated with each 
subject so that the (normalised) mean TAC-value 
is the same for all the subjects. This is equivalent 
to accepting that on the average a teacher of one 
subject as good as a UaCuvi Oi auj uiiutuv. 
subject. 


Now some criteria can be laid down relating the 
designation and the TAC of a teacher. There are 
many ways of doing it For instance, if C and D 
are the mean value and the standard deviation of 
the distribution of normalised TAC-values, all the 
teachers whose TACs lie between C—D and C, C 
and C^D, and more than C—D should be desig¬ 
nated respectively as lecturers, readers and professors. 
Initially the basic salary should be directly related to 
the TAC of the teacher (for the reasons given below). 

5. Annual Increments and Promotions: The 
annual increment should be based on the credits 
earned during that period. How much credit 
lecturers, readers and professors should earn annu¬ 
ally or in a five-or ten-year period should not be 
decided by any group of individuals but should be 
based on what the teachers have been able to do 
(other than mere teaching) in the circumstances they 
have been placed all these years. This takes into - 
account the existing research and other facilities. The 
TACs and the total years of service of all the post¬ 
graduate teachers in the Indian universities should 
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be collected and the distribution of average (nor¬ 
malised) credit per year earned by them should be 
obtained, la terms of this distribution criteria can 
be laid down relating the designation and the credit 
expected to be earned per year. For instance, if R 
and S are respectively the mean value and the stan¬ 
dard deviation of this distribution, lecturers, readers 
and professors may be expected to earn R, R+S, 
and R-r-2S credits per year, respectively. If a 
lecturer earns R or more credits he should get his 
annual increment. If he does not, his annual incre¬ 
ment should be withheld; if in the next year he 
makes up his credits by earning 2R credits or more, 
he should be entitled to his previous increment as well. 
This should be done, if necessary, over 3- 4- and 
5-year periods so that one who earns 5R credits in a 
5-year period does not lose any of his inc rements 
though he gets the increment amount a bit late. This 
procedure allowes for the fact that research papers 
cannot be published in such regularity but at the 
sam* time exerts, in the form of withheld increments, 


sufficient psychological pressure on the teacher to 
work hard. If in a tive-year period he does not make 
up his credits, he should get annual increments 
depending on the credits he has actually earned. If 
in a ten-year period he d^es not earn even 5R 
credits, half of what is expected of him, his services 
should be terminated at the po t-graduate department 
and transferred to an under-graduate department. 
Similar policy should be adopted in the case of 
readers and professors. If a reader dbes not earn 
5(R-fS) credits in a ten-year period, his designation 
should change to lecturer without change of salary; 
similarly a proftssor who does not earn 5 (R - 2S) 
credits in ten years should be made a reader without 
change of salary. If a lecturer earns more credits 
than is expected of him, he may not get additional 
increments. But he should become a reader as soon 
as his TAC exceeds C; similarly a reader should 
become a professor as soon as his TAC exceeds 
C-D. Th* s means that the total number of teachers 
in a department is decided by the teaching load, hut 
the number of posts of different designations arc not 
fixed: they are to be earned and retained by the 
teachers by hard work. The desirability of this 
method would be discussed later. 


lie Alone needs for his research but also make* it 
possible ftrf a few teachers to get the costly equip¬ 
ment they need. As the teachers need not belong to 
the same department, this will lead to inter-depart¬ 
mental cooperation first, and then to inter-desripH- 
nary research. Having invested their shares of grants 
the teachers are bound to use the equipment efficiently 
to earn credits, and no costly equipment can be 
purchased unless there are sufficient number of 
teachers to make use of it. Since the credits earned 
by one teacher in no way affects the promotions of 
other teachers, the teachers stand to gain by coopera¬ 
ting with one another. If the faculty as a whole 
earns more credits they get more research grants 
which is beneficial to them collectively. 


7. Transfer of Equipment : It is well known 
that considerable amount of research equipment 
remains unutilised in universities. We need not 
discuss the causes of this. Such equipment can be 
utilised if there i$ a rational policy of transferring 
equipment from one university to the other. No 
department would like to part with any equipment it 
happens to have (even though the equipment is not 
being used at the moment) unless such a transfer is 
advantageous to it. We may adopt the following 
policy. All the universities should be requeued to 
declare the equipments that are not useful to them 
and also their cost at the time of purchase. Such an 
equipment should be valued at its cost pri/c if it i» 
less than 5 years old and in working condition, at 
75% of its cost if it k more than 5 years old and in 
good condition, and at 5C% of its cost otherwise. 
Any university interested m getting it should pay the 
value of the equipment to the university willing to 
part with it. Now the university has to choose 
between the possibility of getting equipment readily 
available in the country and the probability of getting 
simitar new equipment at the present cost, facing 
the foreign exchange difficulties and the delay in 
obtaining it. The other university has to choose 
between losing the equipment they are not likely to 
use in near future and the opportunity of getting 
more money to purchase some other equipment they 
urgently need This policy will certainly lead to 
transfer of equipment and their better utilization. 


6. Research Facility : This system is meaningful 
only if the teachers have adequate facilities and the 
necessary freedom to earn credits. We need not 
discuss the difficulties many a teacher faces when he 
tries to do research in an Indian university. To 
alleviate these the following policy of financial 
* assistance may be adopted. Each teacher should get 
per year research grants proportional to his salary 
(equal to six months* salary, say) which he can use 
for equipment, spares, chemicals, or any other item 
of his choice. Apart from this he should he entitled 
to an amount proportional to his salary (equal to 
six months' salary, say) in the collective grant made 
to the department. This collective grant is meant 
for obtaining major research equipment which a few 
teachers can use collectively. This system not only 
provides enough freedom for a teacher to get what 


8. Appointments : In appointing new teachers 
we should necessarily take into account those aspects 
of merit which cannot be included in Table l but 
can be evaluated only through personal interview. 
So, all posts which become vacant as a result of the 
number of teachers becoming smaller than is neces¬ 
sary to bear the teaching load or which become 
available as a result of starting new disciplines, 
should be advertised. Only the candidates who have 
the minimum credits expected of the relevant desi¬ 
gnation should be called for interview. The selec¬ 
tion committee (SC) should consist of members who 
have done research in the relevant field and themsel¬ 
ves earned certain minimum credits set by the 
academic community. They should evaluate the 
following aspects of each candidate : his general 
knowledge, his understanding of bis own special 



the impor- 
ld teachers 

arid senior research guides or colleagues. These are 
given in Table It If it is not to give scope for the 
art of winning friends and influencing people, the 
judgement of the SC should also be subject to the 
Credit System. The maximum credits the SC can 
give to a candidate for each item of Table II should 
be fixed by the acadmic community In fixing these 
maximum credits, the academic community should 
remember that larger their values, greater is the scope 
for the correct assessment of the academic worth of 
a candidate by the SC but greater also is the scope 
for non-academic considerations. So. the community 
should know the roit of these credits m comparison 
with the role of items in Tabic 1. So, it is desirable 
that the data for Table II are collected after the data 
for Table 1 are collected, analysed and published, 

A good research paper published long ago would 
have been cited quite often; this automatically takes 
care of the quality of the paper. But a recently 
published good paper may not be cited at all; it is 
necessary to give it due wciehlage. Whether an 
exceptionally good paper should be given twice, five 
times the credit we give to a paper in Table I is left 
to the academic community. It is important to re¬ 
member that the credits given to candidate* for items 
tn Table II are used only to make a selection out of 
the many applicant*; once appointed, a teacher’* 
ba*tc salary depend* only on hi* T\C, because the 
teachers already employed have their salaries fixed 
by their TAC* and do not appear before the SC 

It is also necessary that the academic community 
express it*e!f about certain matters of policy. 
Whether a candidate who knows the regional 
language should be preferred or not is an impor¬ 
tant question This has become relevant because 
many a university is thinking of introducing the 
regional language as the medium of instruction 
and has undertaken translating of books into the 
regional language. The question of giving preference 
to the regional candidate at the post-graduate depart¬ 
ment arises only if he has shown some competence in 
the art of translation, his willingness to undertake 
translation work as a part of his academic activity 
later can only be taken with a pinch of salt How¬ 
ever, the members of the academic community 
can express this by giving some credits to knowledge 
of the regional language if they so desire, and give 
credit to the lack of it, otherwise. National average 
may make this factor redundant, but the opinion 
should be sought 

Similarly, whether Ph.Ds of the same university 
should be given preference or not is also an impor¬ 
tant question. Those who prefer local Ph.Ds feel 
that: this leads to formation of a larger and wellknit 
research group in a particular field for which 
sufficient equipment has already been obtained, 
permits of research above the Ph D. level and gives 
scope for more challenging work, gives opportunity 
for the young man to work in the familiar field and 


sabjja&w standard of b« publications, 
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earn sufficient credits to come up in life, etc. Those 
who prefer non-local Ph Ds fed that : this leads 
to exchange of ideas and opening of new research 
fields, encourages youngmen to go out and do better 
work, prevents in-breeding etc. Evidently, much 
can be said on either side. Those who prefer local 
Ph.Ds may associate some credit for this and zero for 
non-local Ph.Ds; others may do the other way 
round. Again, the national average may make this 
factor redundant. But the opinion of the academic 
community should necessarily be sought so that 
the opinion of no group of individuals is forced on 
the community. 

To avoid any member of the SC dominate over 
other members, each member should give credits 
to the relevant items of Table II to each candidate 
and the average should be taken. One who gets the 
highest total credit for the items in Tables I and II 
should be selected. Whether the interview should 
be held in-camera, in the presence of the members 
of the faculty, or in public, should be decided by the 
academic community. Similarly, the credit data 
of all the candidates, including the credits given 
by individual members of the SC should be made 
available to the faculty or even to the public, if 
so desired by the community. 

9. Safeguards : In adopting this Credit System 
certain safeguards are necessary. In post-graduate 
department research should be regarded as the 
most important activity (other than teaching) and 
no teacher should be expected to earn all or major 
part of his credits by other means such as publi¬ 
cation of articles m popular or semi-technical 
journals, translation of books, radio-talks, etc. 
So. credit earned through non-research activity 
should be included in calculating the TAC only if 
certain minimum credits are earned through non- 
activity. This minimum credit may be decided by 
the academic community. 

It is possible that some teachers may manage 
to get their names included as authors of papers 
for which they have contributed little. This can be 
prevented if the credits an author gets for a many- 
autbored paper is less than that for a single-authored 
paper. This is reasonable because if many have 
shared the work, they can as well share the 
credit In universities most of the research work 
is done by a teacher and his PhD. student and 
some is done by two or three teachers. So, it is 
desirable that for a two-authored paper each should 
get full credit, otherwise it is the poor Ph.D. 
student who is likely to lose credits. One simple 
formula for sharing of credits is that each author 
of a paper within number of authors gets 2/n 
times the credits assigned for a single-authored paper; 
other simple formulae are : 1/n, 2/(n-f I), 2/{n+2), 
etc. The academic community should select the 
formula. 

A teacher may publish a large number of papers, 
specially short notes, in one particular Indian journal 
and claim credits. Invariably such notes are based 
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neither on bis own experimental data nor on Any 
theory of his own, and are of little values. This 
situation indicates a very special relationship between 
the author and the management of the joural. 
This is a rare possibility but can lead to demora¬ 
lisation of one whole department. So, if a teacher 
earns more than twice expected of him in a five- 
year period, by publishing papers in a particular 
Indian journal, he should be requested to publish 
his papers in some other journal, preferably a 
foreign one. 

10. Concluding Remarks: The procedure adopted 
at present in the Indian universities has many unde¬ 
sirable effects. The method of appointing teachers 
gives scope for unacademic considerations. The 
number of posts of each designation are fixed and a 
post is advertised when it falls vacant or is created. 
This leads to unhealthy competition between the 
teachers of the same department; often each thinks 
of improving his chances of promotion by pre\enting 
others from doing research and by resorting to 
undesirable means. More aitracme the pay scales 
of university teachers become, greater would be the 
zeal of some teachers to get promotions by any 
means. The research grants are made to the depart¬ 
ment and not to individual teachers; this prevents 
non-infiuencial teachers from getting the necessary 
research facilities. Much of the degeneration in 
Indian universities can be traced to these factors. 

In contrast to this existing method, the Credit 
System is objective and every teacher knows where 
he stands. Appointments become mostly free from 
non-academic considerations. Every teacher has to 
remain active throughout his career even to get his 
annual increments. Research grants being made to 
individual teachers, every teacher gets research faci¬ 
lities commensurate with his competence. Pro¬ 
motions being automatic, earnestness is rewarded 
and no unhealthy competition exists between the 
teachers: on the contrary, they benefit by cooperating 
with one another. The research equipment would 
be used by many. Incompetent people who may 
get appointed will soon find it safe to get transferred 
to an under-graduate college. This leaves only 
research-minded teachers at the post-graduate depart¬ 
ments. Since a professor does not get any monetary 
benefit by publishing more papers, we may expect 
him to concentrate on high quality research. 

We have discussed the Credit System without the 
benefit of the data regarding what the university 
teachers have been able to achieve all these years, 
the type of equipment they have been using, the 
amount of time spent in teaching and other activities, 
etc. So, some of the figures we have mentioned 
should be taken as an indication of the way 
objectivity cau be achieved rather than as final. We 
may conclude that the onus of suggesting ways and 
means of achieving academic excellence in Indian 
universities lies entirely with the university teachers. 
If there can be national workshops on methods of 
teaching, system of examination, etc., why not one 
on appointments, research grants, and promotions ? 


I Academic qualifications 

A Bachelor’s degree 

1 111 class 

2 If class 

3 1 class 

4 I rank 

B Master's degree 

1 III class 

2 II class 

3 I class 

4 1 rank 

C Ph. D. degree from 

1 Indian university 

2 reputed foreign university 

3 foreign university 

II Teaching experience 

1 UG classes, l hr. wk 

2 PG elosscs, I hr./wk 

3 other classes, 1 hr./wk. 

HI Research publications 

A in India 

1 Paper in a journal 

2 short-note or letter in a journal 

3 paper in a national symposium or con 
ference 

4 short-note in „ 

5 paper in an institutional journal 

6 short-note in „♦ ,, 

7 paper m any other technical journal 

8 short-note in 

B m foreign 

1. 2, ...» 8 as in ill A 

IV Other scholarly publications 

A in Indian press 

1 booklet 

2 monograph 

3 treatise 

4 test-book for UG 

5 text-book for PG 

6 reference book for PG 

7 review article 

8 editorship of a book or journal 

9 editorship of conference report 
10 semi-technical article 

B in foreign press 
1 to 10 as in 1VA 

V Ability to guide research 

1 producing a Ph. D. 

1 completing a non-Ph. D. research project 
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VI Translation work 

1 a technical book 

2 a technical article 

3 editorship of a translated book 

4 a popular book 

5 a popular article 

VII Other non-technical activity 

1 a popular article for public 

2 a popular book for the public 

3 a radio-talk 

VIII Recognition of research work 

A a citation in an Indian 

1 research journal 

2 review article 

3 monograph 

4 text-book 

8 a citation in a foreign 
1.2, 3, 4 as in V1I1A 

TABLE 11 

1 Selection committee 

1 minimum no. of experts in a SC 

2 minimum TAC to be a member of SC 

II Evaluation of a candidate 

(the maximum credits for) 

1 general knowledge 

2 special knowledge 

3 expression 

4 standard of a research paper 
a exceptionally good paper 

b good paper 

5 recommendations 


III Local considerations 

1 knowledge of local language vs. ignorance 
of local language 

2 preference to local Ph,D. vs. preference to 
non-local Ph.D. 

IV Selection-policy 

A nature of interview 

1 in-camera 

2 in the presence of faculty 

3 in public 

B credit data should be revealed to 

1 candidates 

2 faculty 

3 public 

4 syndicate only 

C credits given by individual SC members 
should be revealed to 

I to 4 as in 1VB 
V Safeguards 

A minimum research credits 
(to be earned per year) 

1 lecturer 

2 reader 

3 professor 

B credits per author for a joint-paper of n 
authors (choose one) 

a 1/n 

b 2n 
c 2, (n— 1) 
d 2,(n--2) 
e any other 



“We were forced to raise it knowing that you'll burn 
the college after you join it.” 
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A Mini Miracle 

Chanchal Sarkar 


OSMANIA University seems to have done the im¬ 
possible—stamped out copying among its students. 
Stopping over in Hyderabad one night i tried to 
find out how. The first reaction came from 
teachers. They were delighted. Over the last 
four or five years, since the Telengana agitation 
had brought students out, they had been deeply 
humiliated by the amount of copying that went on 
and their own helpnessncss. Morale had sunk to zero. 

From talks with the Vice-Chancellor, students 
and teachers, f could piece together the strategy and 
the steps. A combination of five things, J felt, 
brought about the collapse of mass copying : (1) 
Bolstering the confidence of teachers, (2) open 
diplomacy involving both students and teachers, (3) 
taking a firm line, (4) allowing the sane and good 
elements among the students to surface, and (5) 
some commonsensical concessions. Of course, none 
of this would have been possible without courage 
and determination of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The first thing he did was to call a conference of 
the Principals and teachers. They were fed up to 
the teeth but had no lead, no support. 

The teachers. Mr. Jagunmohan Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor, told me in a tong coversatioo, agreed 
wholeheartedly to do their bit and it was decided 
that the impending post-graduate examination would 
be centralised in the Women's College where invigi- 
lation would be easier. From the student organi¬ 
sations, egged on by some teachers, there naturally, 
came the threat of boycott. Here Mr. Reddy took 
a firm line, along with open discussion. When the 
students wanted to see him he refused to meet a mob 
but welcomed a delegation. And he said, he would 
have an equal number of teachers. He also made 
it plain that while he would consult student opinion 
as much as possible there were certain areas where 
that opinion would not be sought. The teachers 
stood firm about centralising the examination and 
the reasonable section among the students, the sane 
element which is always the silent majority, emerged 
and agreed to take the examination. A quarrel then 
began among the so-called militants and sensible*. 

Now came the time for concessions. A wider 
choice of questions was given—four questions to be 
answered out of 12 and, to refresh their memory, the 
stodents were given a summary of what had been 
taught. Examinees were searched after being given 
ten minutes to stack up the ‘aid material’ they were 
carrying. Result in the post-graduate examination 
involving 200 examinees and spread out over 20 days 
only 18 were caught copying. Sixteen of them were 
teacher-candidates ? The Vice-Chancellor, a former 
Supreme Court Judge, said be would temper justice 
with mercy. 


Then came a much greater challenge — the 
under-graduate examination for about 17,000 students 
in 80 centres, 40 in the city of Hyderabad and 40 in 
the districts. In the past the students had gone io 
with knives and daggers. Invigilators bad left the 
students to copy and gone out. Serious examinees 
were forced to hand over their papers so that others 
could copy from it. Examinations had become 
sordid affairs. 

The strategy was modified to fit the task. Team 
of teacher-observers from the university were sent to 
all the centres, after being briefed. When the students 
protested about being searched, the V C. reminded 
them that, even as a Supreme Court Judge he had 
not minded being searched before he boarded air¬ 
craft. When the demand came for postponing the 
examination, he went on the radio and laid down his 
proposals and appeal so that everyone could hear. 

He knew that teaching had been very irregular 
and also that many students, depending on getting 
through by copying, had not prepared. The choice 
of questions was broadened, five to be answered out 
of 15. Those who were shaky were told they could 
drop this exam and take a supplementary one in 
November .and the fee for the present examination 
would be valid for the next and that arrangements 
would be made to coach them. 

Again this went well. Out of 16,800 or so 
students only 500 were nabbed Mountains of 
material were recovered. Mr. Reddy told me, chuck¬ 
ling, from socks (despite the hot weather), from 
around the waist, from under rubber band*, round 
arms and leg!.. But the examinations, the teacher 
observer operation, the invigilation, all went 
splendidly. 

The parents ? They were over-joyed Mothers 
began searching their children before sending them 
to the examination hall. Fathers have written to the 
Vice-Chancellor asking for his photograph. I should 
add that Mr. Reddy, a very energetic sixty-six, 
visited a large number of the centres He signed 
himself in and out as an invigilator, he exhorted 
and encouraged the teachers and was always acces¬ 
sible to students. He wrote to collectors and DSPs 
to collaborate. In the end there emerged a mini- 
miracle, all because of sound and good sense and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Reddy now wants to turn his hand 
to examination reform and to ways of making the 
employment market more accessible to students. 
Oddly, the students were happy, too. ‘‘We'll now be 
getting a genuine degree, “they told me, “what we 
took away so far was no degree/* 

Courtesy: Indian Express 
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; r {ComiPUed from Page J) 

dcddc mattm of common interest and policies such 
as conduct of examinations, ensuring uniformity 
in standards and examinations etc. This Council 
will have a Secretary and a small staff, but will 
have no administrative responsibility, which will 
remain with the Regional or Subject Councils. It 
would be obligatory on the part of these autono¬ 
mous Councils to carry out the policies laid down 
by the CUGE. Secondly, there is to be a common 
board of Studies for each subject in which the 
teachers from all the Regional Councils will be 
represented. 

Thus, according to the Ghani Committee. Under¬ 
graduate education, while remaining within the 
University, will be looked after by the under¬ 
graduate colleges themselves. Each Council will 
have jurisdiction over a comparatively small 
number of colleges (four or five in the case of 
medical colleges and about 30 to 35 for the general 
colleges) and it will not be difficult on its part to 
have a close liaison with the colleges. These pro¬ 
posals "offer an effective solution to the twin 
problems of unwieldy numbers and over-burdened 
administration that now afflict Calcutta University.'* 
While ensuring the benefits of the system of local 
self governmeni for the under-graduate colleges, 
subject to certain safeguards, i{ will enable the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate/Executive 
Committee of the University to devote themselves to 
the task of laying down the general policies regard¬ 
ing the administration and development of the 
University as a whole, including its Post-graduate 
Departments and research. Even with respect to 
the Post-graduate Departments, day-to-day admi¬ 
nistrative functions are to be handed over to the 
Deans and Head* of the Departments, leaving the 
authorities free to devote themselves to laying down 
general policies and planning and development. In 
this way* larger universities which are bound to stay 
in India, can~secure many of the advantages of the 
comparatively smaller universities to be found in the 
Western countries. 

The proposals have no doubt important merits. 
But two criticisms may be, and have been made of 
which the Report itself is fully conscious. One is that 
these will prove more expensive and complicated 
than the present arrangements. Each Regional 
Council is to have its own administrative staff and 
headquarters. There will be at least eight Controllers 
of Examinations, eight Inspectors of Colleges, to say 
nothing of other staff as there will be eight auto¬ 
nomous Councils with their buildings and other 
paraphernelia. The University at present runs the 
whole show with only one Controller of Examinations 
and one Inspector of Colleges (eight officers in the 
Controller's Department and three in the Inspector 

The author U Vkx-Chancdlor of Calcutta University 


of Colleges’ Department), This is no doubt true. 
But present arrangement to run a university of huge 
size are extremely unsatisfactory, and the other 
alternative arrangement, such as the establishment 
of a number of smaller-sized universities, will be 
more expensive without any proof of better perform¬ 
ance. 

Another difficulty will arise because of adminstra- 
tive complications as the number of such Regional 
Councils rise. The task of securing some sort of 
uniformity or that of maintenance of adequate 
standards as between several Regional Councils may 
be an easy one, even if we provide, as the Ghani 
Committee has done, for the setting up of an Under¬ 
graduate Council of Education. Though we now 
swear by democracy, we must not disregard, except 
at the cost of efficiency, the truth of the saying, “too 
many men, too many minds.” Here again, the 
question is one of relative degrees of administrative 
complications as between this set-up and that of the 
present large-sized universities. The difficulties on 
this account can be minimised if the number of 
Regional Councils, the number of colleges as well as 
the number of students under each university are 
kept down to reasonable figures. 

Another variant of this system is the proposal to 
have one common Under-graduate Council of Educa¬ 
tion under the university, which wilt look after all 
the under-graduate colleges. This Council may set¬ 
up Regional offices instead of Regional Councils as 
in the Ghani Committee model, one such office for 
the medical courses, one for the engineering and 
technological courses, one for other professional 
courses, and three or four or more offices for the 
general science, humanities and social science courses. 
This set-up, it is claimed, will be less expensive while 
securing uniformity m courses, examinations and 
standards. But this system also suffers from the 
defects of over-centralisation. There will be no 
effective participation and involvement of the colleges 
in policy-making as they would have under the 
Regional Councils system. While it may serve to 
reduce the burden on the headquarters of the univer¬ 
sity it fails to secure the benefits of what may be 
termed local self-government. The Ghani Committee 
system implies the introduction of the federal 
principle in the organisation of the large university. 
Like all federations, it no doubt suffers from the 
twin defects of being more expensive and more 
complicated than the unitary systems. But it has 
the important advantage of ensuring a sense of parti¬ 
cipation on the part of a much large number of units 
in the problems of policy, planning and decision¬ 
making. It also serves to ensure that no authority 
is asked to do too much, while all are required to 
observe and maintain certain minimum academic 
standards. 
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Book Review 


Association of Indian Universities 
1925-75 

by S. S. Bhandarkar 
(pp. 227 price Rs. 50) 
PROFESSOR Bhandarkar deser¬ 
ves congratuations on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Inter University Board (now 
Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities). 

With a foreword by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association* the book 
comprises nine chapters, twelve 
appendices, nine photographs 
and an index. The nine chapters 
are 1. Genesis and Early His¬ 
tory, 2. Consolidation, 3. Or¬ 
ganization, 4. University and 
the State, 5. The Battle of the 
Languages, 6. Some more Peren¬ 
nials, 7. 1UB and UGC, 8. 
Achievements, 9. AIU and the 
Future. The book is not a mere 
chronicle of events. We have 
also the author's searching assess¬ 
ment of each development and 
his imaginative projection of 
what AIU should do in future. 
It is indeed a miracle that so 
much material could be compres¬ 
sed in such a small compass. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has kept, 
throughout, an objective frame 
of mind. He has enumerated the 
significant achievements to the 
Board's credit, but has also 
mentioned its short comings and 
failures analysing the reasons 
for them. 

From a modest start in 1925 
as a small committee working in 
makeshift quarters, the IUB has 
today grown into a well-establi¬ 
shed, busy organisation. These 
eventful fifty years have been 
witness to World War H, transfer 
of power to independent India 
and many colonial countries in 
Asia “and Africa, three high 
powered commissions — Radha- 
krishnan, Mudatiar and Kothari- 
and the whole scene of higher 
education has been transformed. 
Instead of 14 universities of the 
traditional type in 1925, there 


are now 116 university institu¬ 
tions. The IUB is faced by not 
only their increased number but 
also by their diversity. Along 
with the conventional type of 
universities established by legis¬ 
latures and ‘deemed* universities 
created by UGC, the 116 include 
5 UTs and 22 Agricultural uni¬ 
versities of the land grant pattern. 
Then again the nature of the 
conventional (traditional) univer¬ 
sities also has changed. From 
Newman’s conception of a univer¬ 
sity producing gemlemen-scholars, 
who could in his times fit into any 
public office, through Flexner’s 
emphasis on its research aspect, 
down to the modern multiversity 
(of Clark Kerr) the facets of higher 
education have vastly increased in 
number. In addition to the in¬ 
herited perennial questions, we 
are now faced with new problems 
of global character. As a conse¬ 
quence. Universities world over 
have had to adapt themselves 
to new needs. At least four 
areas of such adaptations spring 
to our mind. I. student parti¬ 
cipation in university affairs 
2. instituting new degrees and 
courses such as for business 
management catering, library 
science, documentation, etc. 3. 
applied research to deal with 
pollution, energy crisis, popula¬ 
tion control, social conflicts, etc. 
and 4. service of the local com¬ 
munity through continuing edu¬ 
cation. For a dialogue with and 
service to universities of such 
dimensions, the IUB (be if said 
to its credit) has raised itself into 
a dynamic resource/research 
complex. 

As initially with the Com¬ 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors in the 
U.K. the IUB also in its early 
years faced the apathy of univer¬ 
sities which functioned in isola¬ 
tion, jealously guarding their 
independence, each sufficient unto 
itself. But today when demo¬ 
cratic forces are playing about, 
universities are perforce drawn 


into the vortex of public life and 
they like to come together and 
to the IUB if only to face colle¬ 
ctively the challenges of autonomy 
and finance. If aeain in 1925 
IUB was the only body in exis¬ 
tence, today we have a number 
of them such as UGC, AU India 
Medical Council, All India Coun¬ 
cil of Technical Education, CAB 
—not to speak of the education 
ministries of States. It is interes¬ 
ting to notice that except the last 
two. the rest owed, in a way. 
their birth to IUB. For example 
it was iUB's proposal to govern¬ 
ment to have a central body of 
academies. The government's 
response was a Bill to institute a 
Central Council of Education 
whose composition was hcauro- 
eratic and functions so wide as 
to kill university autonomy. It 
is to the credit of IUB’s effoits 
that the Bill was dropped. Now 
its initial idea, backed up later 
and refined by the University 
Commission, blossomed into the 
UGC. The present UGC with 
its amended constitution hears 
comparison with UK’s University 
Grants Committee. 

But there is a difference U.K. 
has a unitary form of Government 
India is federal: education is a 
state subject and the responsibility 
of coordination and maintenance 
of standards is shared by UGC 
and the Centre and also IUB. 
UGC has to deal with the 
Central Ministry of Education 
and also those in the States. 
Delays occur and not unoften 
frustration results. And yet, as 
pointed out by the author, the 
IUB has stood as a guardian of 
university autonomy. Its inter¬ 
vention, though unsuccessful when 
the Andhra University Amend¬ 
ment Bill was on the anvil is a 
second instance, the first being 
the Government’s withdrawal of 
the Bill for Central Council of 
Education* mentioned earlier. 

The IUB normally meets once 
a year but its standing committee 
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(now of nineteen) meets four 
limes, litis body, instituted in 
1945 , facilitates speedy conduct 
of business in (he IU Biannual 
meetings, where a good number 
of 116 Vice-Chancellors attend. 
The IUB arranges from time to 
time workshops and seminars on 
live issues, to wit, the thorny 
problems of examination reform 
and language. The IUB has 
during its career adjusted itself 
to changing circumstances but 
with commendable caution. When 
HTs, Agricultural universities and 
‘deemed’ universities came into 
existence, IUB did not rush into 
admitting them lo its membership. 
It negotiated, made proposals and 
laid conditions before the step 
was taken. 

The IUB has taken several 
innovative measures to increase 
its usefulness One or two may 
be mentioned. It conducts a 
journal University Mews which 
has gained in prestige and popul¬ 
arity. It has established a 
Research Cell atid brought out 
some publications, such as a 
Handbook of Indian Universities, 
a list of accepted thesis in Uni¬ 
versities, and four volumes of 
Research in Progress in the four 
fields of physical, bio ogicil and 
social, sciences and the Humani¬ 
ties. 

In the Iasi chapter, the author 
suggests, with considerable imag¬ 
ination. measures to improve and 
increase the scope of lUB’s func¬ 
tions. In addition to its central 
office at Delhi and to assist it, 
there should be three regional 
offices in the Eastern, the Southern 
and the Western regions. In his 
view, a regional office can have 
easy, direct rapport with the 
universities in the region. These 
Offices can help and also co¬ 
ordinate the work of lUB's 
Board of Sports. The author’s 
view in this regard merits fruitful 
discussion and serious consider¬ 
ation. Finance is the greatest 
hurdle: the second hurdle is the 


anxiety that decentralization may 
not mean dilution and diffusion 
of coordinated action on the 
national level. 

It is trite to say that neither 
the IUB nor even the UGC could 
(or should) impose solutions on 
universities which ought to re¬ 
main largely autonomous and 
which have varying local condi¬ 
tions. Intractable problems can 
be acceptably and rationally re¬ 
solved only through discussion, 
consultation and passage of time. 

Prof. Bhandarkar may feel 
assured that his book will not 
rest on the library shelves but will 
pass from person to person and 
will be keenly read with interest 
and profit. 

—G. S. Mahajani 


Theory of Cataloguing, 

by Girja Kumar and Krishan Kumar . 

Vikas Publishing House Private 
Limited, Delhi 1975. 

pp. ix—235 Rs. 25 

CLASSIFICATION and catalogu¬ 
ing are the two pillars on which 
rests the edifice of a modern library. 
Whereas classification governs the 
arrangement of the documents on 
the shelves, cataloguing concerns 
itself with recording the accessions 
to a library, and making them acces¬ 
sible to readers by providing for 
all the possible approaches to the 
documents. It is one of the more 
prolific areas of library science. 
During the last two decades many 
important and far reaching deve¬ 
lopments like the acceptance of 
principles of cataloguing at the 
International Conference on Cata¬ 
loguing Principles organized by 
IFLA in 1961, publication of the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules (1967). the creation of 
machine readable data under the 
MARC project, newer techniques 
of developing subject headings 
and attempts towards international 
bibliographical standardization 


have taken place m the subject 
of cataloguing. All these deve¬ 
lopments have been taken due 
note of and their implications 
throughly examined for the bene¬ 
fit of the students of cataloguing. 

An important contribution that 
the present study makes lies in 
the comparative study of the two 
catalogue codes—Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules (1967) and 
Ranganathan’s Classified Catalo¬ 
gue Code (1964) on the basis of 
the normative principles of cata¬ 
loguing. Apart from pin-pointing 
fc the basic differences and similari¬ 
ties between the two, an effort has 
, also been made, in this book, to 
A discover the synthesis between 
these two catalogue codes. Another 
important feature which deserves 
mention relates to the study of 
Indie names The genesis and 
characteristics of the personal 
names from all the regions of the 
country have been given in detail. 
Though a word of caution, so 
very necessary, regarding the 
pitfalls in the rendering of 
personal names is provided at 
places, eg. 'There are certain 
words which can occur either as 
a complementary word or a family 
name (e.g. Kumar, Lai. Singh 
etc.). At times this may 
cause confusion'' (page 152), the 
equally important guidelines to 
avoid the pitfalls are sadly missing. 
Topics like chain procedure, cen¬ 
tralised and cooperative catalo¬ 
guing. and limited cataloguing 
have been discussed m detail. 
Cataloguing of non-book material 
has somehow escaped the atten¬ 
tion of the authors. It is hoped, 
it will be taken care of in the next 
edition. 

The book, written in a simple 
and direct style, is primarily meant 
to meet the requirements of 
students studying for Diploma in 
Library Science and Bachelor of 
Library Science Courses. To 
help them gain a grasp of the 
subject, the book is spangled 
throughout with a number of 
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tables making a comparative 
study in various topics* like the 
physical forms of the catalogue, 
types of catalogues etc. Select 
lists of relevant documents are 
given at the end of each chapter 
for further reading to help students 
supplement their knowledge and 
enhance their understanding of the 
subject. 

About the future, the authors 
are rightly enthusiastic about 
shared cataloguing programme of 
the Library of Congress. They 
are equally aware of the impact 
that the computer and machine 
readable bibliographic description 
are likely to make on the shape of 
things to come. But there is 
also a word of hope for the present 
librarian that ‘’card form of cata¬ 
logue will retain its place for a 
long time to come”. 

—StTiNDER Singh 

GANDHI FOR YOUTH 

by Sugata Dasgupta, 

Vishwa Yovak Kendra, New Delhi, 
1974, 

pp. 55, Rs. 2.50. 

THE youth are a very impor¬ 
tant and vital constituent of 
society. They are full of energy 
and idealism. They look for 
guidance and direction. The 
misdirected youth wilt be destru¬ 
ctive elements in the society. The 
youth need * models' to follow 
and to sustain their morals and 
values. This was available in 
plenty during the freedom 
struggle. But the country's politi¬ 
cal leadership for years guided 
by Oandhiji and inspired by a 
long rime of venerated leaders 
now felt free to includge their 
petty ambitions and often a 
thwarted greed. The emphasis 
has shifted from idealism ‘to 
selfishness’ with each one for 
himself. This has considerably 
disillusioned most of the present 
day youth. 

The home, long considered to 
be a place of comfort and security 


for the child, has failed to serve 
its purpose. The home and the 
family are fast disappearing from 
the scene. Schools and colleges 
have failed to teach their pupils 
high moral standards, cultural 
aspirations, integrity and affection. 
In snch a milieu the youth seem 
to have lost both hope and 
courage. The isolated youth 
revolt. These are mere acts of 
spontaneous and sporadic out¬ 
burst of a few organised or 
disgruntled groups. These are 
failed together snow-ball effect 
to turn the activities into a youth 
movement. 

The present volume consisting 
of a series of lectures delivered at 
the Vishwa Kendra aim to kindle 
new hope and courage amongst 
the youth by aeqatnring them 
with the thoughts and methodo¬ 
logy suggested by Gandhiji to 
change the society. In the words 
of the author the three lectures 
put together provide an elemetary 
primer for the purpose and bring 
in one place three important 
materials. These include a metho¬ 
dology for the study of Gandhi, 
some of the salient features of 
new society as desired from his 
socio-economic thoughts and the 
methods which may be used for 
expedition of change (Page 3). 

The author has classified into 
three ‘schools’ the studies on 
Gandhi or Gandhism made by 
three distinct groups. In the first 
school falls the biographers, the 
second is concerned with the pro¬ 
per editing of his writings, and the 
third lays primary emphasis on 
empirical study and specially of 
weaker section of the society. 

The basic guide lines given for 
work is to adopt non-violent 
method based on a battery of 
principles. The non-violent move¬ 
ment is a ‘people-oriented’ move¬ 
ment. A non-violent revolu¬ 
tionary has to base all his action 
on the consent and support of the 
people. It aims to help all the 
people, including the /enemy*, 
that is, the other party. The 


movement proceeds through un¬ 
armed militant action and pledges 
to root out the evil from the 
society and makes compromises, 
wherever necessary. The com¬ 
promise, however, is not about 
the cause that the movement 
upholds but with the persons of 
“the other party”. A non-violent 
struggle should not even when the 
full victory is achieved, lead to 
any personal gain for the revolu¬ 
tionary. It should bring material 
benefit only to the weaker sec¬ 
tions. Thus the basic principles 
to be followed by the revolu¬ 
tionary should be not of self-glory 
and self-esteem but of self-denial. 
His ultimate goal should remain 
“unto the last”. 

One wonders as to how many 
of the youth will give-up their 
comforts and privileges and follow 
the non-violent method to help 
the exploited. The stakes and 
challenges are many. The youth 
will have to rise to the occasion 
and not to remain docile rabbits. 
They should pick up the courage 
to shape the destiny of the 
nation. The message of Gandhiji 
to youth is much more relevant 
and apt even today as has been 
very ably demonstrated by the 
author in his lucid exposition of 
the material. 

The book is refreshingly short 
and the presentation is a balanced 
one. It is an admirable and 
readable book. Its merit lies in 
the fact that it is interesting and 
intelligeble throughout. It is 
packed with information, which, 
however, is always related ably 
to theoretical questions. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there is not much 
rigour applied in the formulation 
of the three schools by the 
author. The comparison of 
these schools is also hollow. 
What direction will the youth 
movement take ? Much depends 
on how determined today’s young 
are to come to grips with the 
age-old problem of how to live in 
a human society. 

—K. D. Gangrade 
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Little done about 
exam Reforms 



THE Vice-President of India, 

Shri B.D. Jatti delivering the 4th 
Convocation Address of Himachal 
Pradesh University at Simla said: 

The system of higher education 
in our country which has been 
built up over the last 120 years or 
so is now the subject of frequent 
and bitter controversies. Some 
are of the opinion that it is basi¬ 
cally a good system which needs 
to be reformed and strengthened. 
There are others who take a dark 
view of the situation and recom¬ 
mend a running away from it or 
even it^ total dismantling Such 
sharp differences in the evaluation 
of the system arise because it is 
now playing a variety of roles as a 
result of historical, social, econo¬ 
mic* political and cultural factors. 
Some of these roles are noble and 
good; others arc of doubtful utility; 
and some are even harmful. It 
would not, therefore, be desirable 
to regard the entire system as one 
homogeneous and monolithic 
entity and then to label it as good 
or bad. It would be more correct 
and helpful to distinguish between 
its positive and negative roles and 
treat them separately. This will 
probably give us a better under¬ 
standing of the situation and a 
more practical insight in devising 
programmes of reform. 

Perhaps the most important 
and useful role which the Univer¬ 
sity system plays at present is to 
preserve and disseminate know¬ 
ledge and to acquire new know¬ 
ledge through research in huma¬ 


nities, social sciences, natural 
sciences and technology. As a 
consequence of this programme, 
the university system is also sup¬ 
plying the high-level trained man¬ 
power needed for all the different 
walks of life. Let us not forget 
that it is the university system 
which has provided the leadership 
required for our parhamenta 4 y 
democracy w hich is of such enor¬ 
mous size and complexity. The 
development of our modern 
industrial sector would not have 
been possible but for the person¬ 
nel trained by the university. It 
is this high-level trained man¬ 
power which is also responsible 
for our achievements in the green 
revolution, for the nuclear explo¬ 
sion which we recently carried out 
with success or for the satellite 
we have been able to place in 
orbit a little while ago. Our total 
stock of high-level scientific 
trained manpower is now the 
third largest in the world; and be¬ 
cause of it, we are also in a posi¬ 
tion to help other developing 
countries to improve their agri¬ 
culture. to modernise their indus¬ 
tries, and to build up their social 
services. This is an achievement 
of which the university system has 
every right to be proud and for 
which the nation should feel 
grateful. 


Another important and helpful 
role of the university system is to 
promote vertical mobility for the 
mumv il^rhl groups. Un- 
is a hierarchical 


and an inegalitarian society in 
which the upper and the middle 
classes which are well-to-do can 
afford to send their children to 
institutions of higher education 
and then place them in im o.ortant 
leadership positions in Society. 
The poor people however, are at 
a great disadvantage. Many of 
them cannot send their children 
to schools at all; otheis do send 
them but are compelled, on ac¬ 
count of poverty, to withdraw 
them, sooner rather than later. 
Very few of them complete even 
the elementary school and still 
fewer, the secondary school. 
Under these circumstances, there 
is no doubt that the poor and 
weaker sections of the society will 
not be able to receive higher edu¬ 
cation an d move upwards in 
society uni the State comes for¬ 
ward in a way to help them. 
This is what is being done at 
present under-Ute programme of 
post-matriculation scholarships 
for scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes, followed by a reser¬ 
vation of posts in public servi ces. 
This is one of the finest examples 
of promoting vertical mobility in 
the deprived social groups. Such 
help is also being given, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, to other econo¬ 
mically handicapped groups as 
well. Even the worst critics of 
higher education are, therefore, 
agreed that the university system 
is the most important channel of 
vertical mobility for the poor 
people. 

Examination reform has been 
talked of foi years, he said. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission went 
so far as to say that if this one 
reform ( examination system ) 
could be carried out, the entire 
system of higher education would 
be transformed. No one has 
claimed that this reform is very 
costly and that the funds required 
for it were not available. Nor 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Reverse Transfer 
of Technology 


THE massive outflow of highly 
qualified scientists, engineers, tech¬ 
nologists and medical doctors 
from developing countries to 
developed countries over the last 
about two decades is well known. 
The beneficiaries of this brain 
drain are mainly United States, 
Canada, U.K. and Western 
Europe, and the donors are the 
countries of Asia. Africa and 
Latin America. The migration of 
technically qualified personnel 
results in a significant loss of 
precious human capital to the 
donor countries while it increases 
the technological capability of 
the advanced countries. A subs¬ 
tantial part of the technological 


assets of the developing countries 
pass on to developed countries 
each year and the process can be 
appropriately termed as Reverse 
Transfer of Technology. 

While the magnitude and 
causes of brain drain have been 
studied in detail, its economic 
effects have been posing serious 
problems of quantification. A 
recent study by UNCTAD which 
examines some of the economic 
aspects of the “Reverse Transfer" 
and evaluates the cost* and 
benefits involved therein provides 
an interesting insight into the 
phenomenon. 


CQC Awards for 
Scientific Work 


DR. R. R. Daniel, Senior Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search. is one of the three Indian 
scientists named by the University 
Grants Commission for awards 
for 1974 for outstanding scientific 
work. Prof. Daniel, 52. will be 
receiving the Sir C. V. Raman 
award for ex peri mental-research 
in physical sciences “for his con¬ 
tribution to the studies of cosmic 
rays, particularly high energy 
cosmic ray electron and the 
inferences made on some proper¬ 
ties of the galaxy." 

The other two awards, named 
after Dr Homi Bhabha (for re¬ 
search in applied sciences) and 
Prof. Meghnad Saha (for research 
in theoretical sciences) have gone 
to Prof. T. R Anantharaman. 
Head of the Department of 
Metallurgical Engineering, Sana- 
ras Hindu University, Varanasi. 
and Prof S. K. Joshi, Head of 
the Department of Physic*. Uni¬ 
versity of Roorkcc respectively. 

The awards, each of the value 
of Rv 10.000, were instituted by 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion with the help of Han Om 
Ashram Trust, Nadiad (Gujarat). 
They will he given during 1975 for 
the first time. 


Tablf 


Inflow of Scientists, Engineers and Physicians into the United States 
from the developing countries: 1961 —70. 


Numbers 


Year 

Scientists d 
Engineers 

Physicians d 
Surgeons 

Total 

196! 

1175 

635 

1810 

1962 

1378 

1007 

2385 

1963 

2305 

1042 

3347 

1964 

2088 

1176 

3264 

1965 

1575 

1052 

' 2627 

1966 

3010 

1465 

4475 

1967 

6253 

1993 

8246 

1968 

5901 

2041 

7942 

1969 

6361 

1923 

8284 

1970 

9025 

2211 

11236 

Tolai 

39071 

14545 

^3616 
,( . 


Campus unrest: 
Concern in Sri Lanka 

WHEN the Perademya Campus 
of the University of Sri Lanka 
reopened after a month’s 
vacation, no one suspected 
that the new session would 
have such a stormy start. What 
followed were two weeks of 
“nightmarish" student ragging 
culminating in a fresher girl 
jumping from the third floor of the 
women’s hostel on May 51 “to 
escape further brutalities." The 
fait did not prove fatal but the 
girl was hospitalised with a broken 
spine. Thirteen other students 
were also admitted to the hospital 
while scores of newcomers received 
treatment at the University Medi¬ 
cal Centre for injuries, physical 
strain and exhaustion. 
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A report on the incidents by 
Campos President Professor 
George Kodituwakku was not 
accepted by the island's Education 
Minister Dr. Badi-ud-din Mahmud 
who appointed a high-level team 
to investigate the affairs. Pro¬ 
fessor Kodituwakku was later 
replaced by Dr. P. W. Vithanage, 
professor of geology, as the new 
campus president. One of the 
recommendations that the team 
made was to close down the 
Peradeniya Campus for an indef¬ 
inite period but the Government 
did not favour such a step main¬ 
taining that the students who 
wanted to study should not be 
denied the facility to do so. 
Consequently, two police posts 
were set up on the campus 
to provide protection to such 
students. 

The communist-dominated Sri 
Lanka National Union of Students 
<SLNUSl which controls the 
Peradeniya Student Council reac¬ 
ted adversely to police presence 
and declared that tf the 
police were not withdrawn 
immediately, the students would 
go home Accordingly, in the 
next five days, the campus became 
almost empty when 3,300 of the 
3,^00 resident student population 
abandoned the school. The 400 
who chose to stay behind were the 
final year medicine, engineering 


and agriculture students. The 
police force, in the meantime, was 
reduced to Jess than half of its 
earlier strength 

The situation which has deve¬ 
loped now points to an impending 
showdown between the university 
authorities and the students. 
The President of the Perade¬ 
niya Campus, Prof. Vithanage 
directed ail the students who had 
left the campus to return forthwith 
or they would be denied per¬ 
mission to sit for their examina¬ 
tion. At the same time. President 
of the Peradeniya Student Council 
G. G. P. Abeysekera instructed 
them to stay away from the school 
until they received a letter from 
him saying that the students’ 
demands were met and that they 
could return to the campus. The 
demands include the removal of 
of the police from the campus, 
the abrogation of "suppresive" 
regulations being enforced in the 
school and the launching of an 
enquiry to ‘'unearth the conspi¬ 
racy" behind the recent ragging. 
Another dimension was added to 
the slate of affairs by the decision 
of the Inter-University Students* 
Federation which comprises the 
student council presidents of all 
campuses, to boycott classes 
as a protest against the way 
things were being handled by 
the authorities. 


All - India Adult 
Education Conference 


The 28th All-India Adult Educa¬ 
tion Conference would be held this 
year from October 25-27, at 
Jabalpur. Shri P. N. Haksar. 
Deputy Chairman. Planning Com¬ 
mission will be delivering the 
keynote address. The theme of 
the Conference is * Non-forma I 
Education : A Remedy and a 
Restorer'. Representatives from 
universities and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations concerned with adult 
education; representatives of the 
Ministries of Education, Agricul- 
cuiturc, Labour and Community 
Development and State depart¬ 
ments of Education and Pancha- 
yats are expected to attend. The 
Samaj Shikshan Samiti Jabalpur, 


is hosting the conference and will 
make the necessary arrangements 
for the stay of the delegates. 

Summer Institute 
Concludes 

A one-month summer institute 
on vegetable crops sponsored by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research at the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University ended recently. 
At this workshop, 24 vegetable 
scientists from 13 States of India 
discussed latest vegetable breeding 
methods and their application to 
the development of new varieties 
of vegetables. 


The Director of Extension 
Education at the University who 
gave away the certificates said 
that there was an urgent need to 
Tackle problems of handling, 
marketing and storage of vege¬ 
tables because these are highly 
perishable commodities. 

Computers & Social 
change 

The Computer Society of India 
would be holding its annual con¬ 
vention at Hyderabad from 
January 20-23, 1976. ‘Computers 
and Social Change* would be the 
theme of discussions. Persons 
interested in sending the necessary 
papers may please contact the 
Programme Chairman of the 
Society early. 

Sports Medicine Award 

The Sports Medicine Fellow¬ 
ship Award Committee headed by 
Prof. B. K. Anand, Assistant 
Director, Health Services, W.H.O., 
New Delhi has recommended the 
award of four fellowships during 
1975-76 for various projects in the 
field of Sports Medicine. The 
fellowship will be of the value of 
Rs. 350'- p.m. 

1. Dr. Murari Lai Gupta, 
Department of Orthopoediacs, 
M K. C. G. Medical College, 
Berhampur. 

"Effect of knee joint movements 
on the heart rate, blood pressure 
and respiration m athletes and 
non-athletes." 

2. Dr Amija Kanti Majumdar, 
Department of Biochemistry 
Institute of Postgraduate 
Medical Education and 
Research, Clacutta. 

"To compare the excretion of 
5 HI A A during a one hour period 
of the rest and exercise. To 
compare the exretion of Uric 
acid in the same period. 

3. Miss Chand. 

Department of Anthropology, 
Delhi University, Delhi. 
"Estimation of total and segmen¬ 
tal body volume with certain 
anthropometric measurements on 
sportsmen in India.” 

4. Dr. Subhas Chandra Chug, 
Deptt. of Orthopoedics, 

Govt. Medical College. 
Patiala. 

"Changes in minisci of knee- 
joints with age with relevancy 
to middle age athletes '* 
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IT 

Science Research 
Council set up 


THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has constituted a science 
research council and panels in 
different science subjects to pro¬ 
mote university-level research in 
sciences. 

The newly-created bodies will 
advise the commission on how to 
facilitate science research in uni¬ 
versities and recommend projects 

Conceding that its support for 
research in scientific fields and 
applied sciences has "not been 
edequate". the commission intends 
to overcome its previous failure by 
providing "adequate support for 
university research" during the 
fifth Ptan. 

Towards this end, the commis¬ 
sion has sanctioned 129 research 
projects in science. 

The approved projects include 
study of ecology and productivity 
of some typical wetlands in Kash¬ 
mir, development of breathing 
organs and oxygen utilisation of 
some air breathing fishes in India, 
molecular biology of host virus 
relationship, and relationship of 
dietary protein to lipid metabo¬ 
lism. The studies will be under¬ 
taken by teachers of various 
universities. 

The commission will provide 
both indirect and direct support to 
the projects. Indirect support will 
be in the form of development 
grants under Plan programmes. 
The grants will be mainly supple¬ 
mentary to facilities already 
available in institutions, not to 
meet the entire needs for building 
up a project. 

Direct support involves grants 
to research projects, financial 
assistance to individual teachers, 
research fellowships and asso- 
ciateships, and science awards. 


The projects could be of basic or 
applied nature related to the 
national research and develop¬ 
ment effort or in newer fields ami 
interdisciplinary areas of im¬ 
portance, the sources say. 

The research schemes will be 
funded initially for three years, 
extendable to another two years. 
In special cases, retired teachers 
who are teaching or conducting 
research in an honorary capacity 
will be considered, provided they 
are not on any pay roll. 

The commission's assistance to 
teachers will be up to Rs 10,000 
but may be enhanced for publica¬ 
tion of monographs or research 
papers. 


SITE TV . 

TearLer 

INDIAN space and television 
experts will conduct an experiment 
with satellite-television that may 
well revolutionise mass education 
techniques. 

Should the experiment prove 
successful as anticipated. India 
will give a lead to the rest of the 
developing countries to use satel¬ 
lite-television as a teacher to 
steadily liquidate illiteracy and 
poverty. 

For the first time, the Satellite 
Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE) wifi demonstrate 
that relatively inexpensive recei¬ 
vers can be used to bring television 
programmes oriented towards 
development to remote villages in 
different parts of the country. 

The Indian Space Research 
Organisation (JSRO) has placed 
2,400 special television community 


*sd other receivers* antennas and 
converters in 2,400 selected villages 
in Karnataka, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Rajasthan to receive pro¬ 
grammes of entertainment and 
education directly or indirectly 

from the satellite. 


The experiment has been made 
possible by the assistance of the 
United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme (UNDP) and the inter¬ 
national Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) and the co-operation 
of the United States which has 
positioned its ATS-6 satellite 
towards India for a year. The 
programme being prepared by the 
radio and television authorities 
covers national integration, mo¬ 
dem agricultural techniques, 
family planning, health and 
environmental awareness. In all. 
there will be four hours' broad¬ 
cast daily through the satellite 
90 minutes in the morning and 
150 minutes in the evening 


Pantnagar to get 
I GC grades 

THE Pantnagar Agriculture Uni¬ 
versity has decided to implement 
new University Grants Commis¬ 
sion pay scales with retrospective 
effect from Jan 1, 1975. The 
decision would mean substantially 
thicker pay-packets for the 
teaching staff, 

A university release said the 
revised scales for senior lecturers, 
lecturers and assistant lecturers 
would be Rs, 1,500—2,500, Rs. 
1.200—1,900 and Rs. 700-1,600, 
respectively. 

The university will incur an 
extra expenditure of over Rs. 22 
lakhs this year in implementing 
the new pay scales. 
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UK help for 
overseas Students 


BRITAIN has one of the world’s 
highest proportions of overseas 
students at her places of learning. 
About one in every 10 students at 
Britain’s educational establish¬ 
ments comes from overseas, and 
only France and Germany have 
comparable percentages. Only 
two British students study over¬ 
seas for every five overseas 
students welcomed to Britain. 

But there was a sound case for 
taking in foreign students said 
Mr, John Grant. Parliamentary 
secretary at the Ministry of Over¬ 
seas Development (ODM), in 
outlining these facts at a con¬ 
ference of the United Kingdom 
Council for Overseas Students 
Affairs in London recently said: 
“The concept of a university 
or polytechnic is that its windows 
are open on the world. If u is to 
flourish, it nilM aim to be uni¬ 
versal. there is. I believe, a real 


Starting salary up 
in Japan 

ACCORDING to a survc> by 
Japan’s Labour Administration 
Research Institute, the average 
starting monthly salary for male 
university graduates thus year was 
nearly 90,000 yen (approximately 
295 yen equal one US dollar 1 
This showed an increase of more 
than 8 per cent over last year’s 
wage pattern. A male high school 
graduate now earned 73,000 yen 
compared to about 70,000 yen in 
1974. Lower on the scale, wor¬ 
kers fresh from junior high schools 
received 63.000 yen improving 
their remuneration by 7 per cent. 
In all, the first pay packets of the 
newly employed, including fe¬ 
males, averaged a little over 8 
per cent increase. The study 
pointed out that this was the 
lowest rate of increase since 196S 


interest for British places of learn¬ 
ing to welcome students from 
overseas in order to enlarge their 
own experience We must not 
become a little Britain or a little 
Furopc.*’ 

The Ministry of Overseas 
Development, as part of its tech¬ 
nical assistance to developing 
countries, gave help with subsis¬ 
tence and fees to 12.000 to 14,000 
students who attended many 
centres of learning in Britain. 
Most took part in normal courses 
alongside British students from 
other parts of the world 

But the ODM was also 
concerned with special courses of 
particular value to students from 
developing countries. Examples 
were courses in civil engineering, 
public administration and econo¬ 
mic development. 


when the institute began similar 
sun eys. 

The wage study covered 265 
major commercial houses in 
Tokyo. It was mentioned in the 
findings of the survey that one 
our of every four firms surveyed 
had “froren” the initial salaries on 
the grounds of prevailing slump 
in business. Conspicuous in this 
category' of concerns were 15 of 
the 16 textile firms included in the 
study and 26 of the 27 companies 
dealing in electrical machinery. 
The “best three" employers in 
terms of starting pay were broad¬ 
casting (108,000 yen), publishing 
(99,000 yen) and steel industry 
(98,000 yen). The “worst three" 
were found to be metalworking, 
services and construction concerns, 
none of which offered more than 
85.000 yen. 

An Education Minstry’s report 
said that in 1974, the Japanese 
universities and colleges turned 


out more than 30,000 graduates 
for the first time in the country’s 
history. Junior college graduates 
also touched a record figure of 
nearly 131,000. It was mentioned 
in the report that three out of 
every four colleges and university 
graduates had found employment. 
A similar proportion of the junior 
college graduates had also secured 
work. The report further said 
that only one out of every 20 
graduates registered for further 
studies. 

Exam system in 
Indian Varsities 

AN examination reform plan 
prepared by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) has 
gone into operation in 12 univer¬ 
sities. The main focus of the 
plan is on internal assessment of 
student*, preparation of a question 
bank and grading. The concept 
of internal a^se*sment in contrast 
to the current examinations was 
considered to be of vital impor¬ 
tance. The UGC was of the view 
that judging the performance of 
students entirely on the basis of 
the end-of-course tests reflected 
only their power of expression 
and their capacity to recall in¬ 
formation. Internal assessment, 
on the other hand, provided the 
universities a complete procedure 
to test the students* other skills 
like the application of knowledge 
and their sen>e of analysis and 
synthesis. The UGC plan also 
suggested several safeguards to 
prevent any misuse, overestimation 
or undergrading of students. For 
this purpose, it was necessary to 
expose both teachers and students 
to the philosophy behind the new 
concept of assessment. 

The creation of question banks 
in the new scheme w as planned to 
eliminate some of the defects in 
the present system of setting 
examination papers. Ordinarily, 
the examining body only pres¬ 
cribed a syllabus for each subject 
and recommended some text books 
to go with it. The new scheme 
emphasised that a student must 
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be provided with a large number 
of questions on different subjects 
to give him an idea of what was 
expected of him in the exami¬ 
nation. 

The grade system would re¬ 
place the present marking 
procedure. Several studies showed 
that the present method was 
subject to Large-scale errors and 
idiosyncrasies of the examiners. 
The proposed plan of grading 
ensured a certain degree of uni¬ 
formity based on a seven-point 
scale recommended by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission. 


“Learning to be" 

TO produce their 1972 report— 
later called '‘Learning to Be", 
translated into 28 languages 
and having a stimulating effect 
on education throughout the world 
—the seven members of the 
International Commission on the 
Development of Education drew 
on their own expertise and a 
mass of documentation supplied 
by names to conjure with in the 
educational world—Mich, Piaget, 
Myrdal and Freire, to name only 
a few. 

Excerpts from these 81 contri¬ 
butions have now been published 
Together they make up a picture 
of, as the title puts it "Education 
on the Move". Some of the 
apparently universally valid 

reasons why it is on the move and 
also some of the reasons why it 
has not yet moved as far as some 
would wish. 

Despite the immense variations 
between industrialised and 

developing countries, between 
socialist and capitalist economies, 
between those who see education 
in crisis and those who regard it 
as an orderly and controlable 
development, striking similarities 
arise which show why the Interna¬ 
tional Commission was able to 
produce a single report. 

For example, what has 

happened to education in China, 


little documented today and in 
1972 almost an unknown area, 
presents parallels with reforms 
proposed or carried out in 
countries which at first sight have 
little in common with China after 
the Cultural Revolution. The 
foremost aim of the Revolution, 
writes Leon Vandcrmcersch, was 
to re-establish firmly the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat; the 
educational reform was to over¬ 
throw the power of the intellec¬ 
tuals. 

The duration of studies was 
universally shortened to two 
phases of schooling, one unified 
period of primary and secondary 
studies and one of higher educa¬ 
tion. the two separated by a 
period of participation in active 
life. The rising cohorts of stu¬ 
dents. more quickly released into 
active life could give greater impe¬ 
tus to a developing society than a 
small minority could do. More¬ 
over. their level of attainment i*. 
not fixed for permanent diploma*, 
have been abolished and age 
limits for *tudy are on the way out 


Majority anxious 
to get jobs only 

A STUDY undertaken in U.K 
by the Manchester University 
Central Services Unit for Careers 
and Appointments Services, 
revealed that majority of 
university and polytechnic 
graduates were averse to 
going in for post-graduate re¬ 
search. On the contrary, they 
were anxious to get hold of jobs 
without any further loss of time. 
The study also pointed out that 
the graduates preferred public 
service career for its security when 
compared to high-salaried posi¬ 
tions in the industry. In this 
context, one out of every four 
university students went into a 
government job in 1974 compared 
with one out of five in 1970. In 
the case of polytechnic students, 
28 per cent took up public service 
jobs in contrast with 20 per cent a 
year ago. Most of the polytech¬ 
nic graduates joined local govern¬ 


ment and health services. It is 
also' of interest to note that in 
polytechnics the number of 
students entering engineering and 
allied industries courses has gone 
down by almost 20 per cent. 
There has also been a drop in the 
admissions to the building, % civil 
engineering and commerce areas. 

IDRC Seminar 
on processing 

DR. (MRS.) P. PUSHPAMMA. 
Professor of Foods and Nutrition 
and Principal, College of Home 
Science* Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) parti¬ 
cipated in the international 
Development Research Centre 
(IDRC) Seminar on processing 
and Utilization on Grain Legumes 
held at Manila, recently 

She is the hirst Home Econo¬ 
mist to participate in IDRC 
Project Workshop. As pr. 
Pushpamma is interested in deve¬ 
loping rural nutritional status and 
submitted a project to IDRC. it 
is likely that IDRC may approve 
Rs. 15 lakhs research project 
for APAU. 


Work meet for 
Field Study Project 

A SEMINAR on The Work 
Meet for f ield Study Projects - 
College and Community Work' 
was organised at Ahmedubad on 
12th and 13th July. 1975 for the 
benefit of teachers-in-charge of 
NSS programmes of colleges 
affiliated to the universities of 
Gujarat. The UGC assisted the 
Gujarat University for organising 
this seminar. About 40 delegates 
from the various institutions of 
Gujarat attended ihe seminar. 

The seminar was inaugurated 
by Shri Navalbhai Shah, the 
State Education Minister of 
Gujarat. Shri I. J. Patel, Vice- 
Chancellor, Gujarat University 
8nd President of the Association 
of fndian Universities, presided. 
At the seminar experiences of 
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various institutions in adopting 
villages for rural development 
were exchanged and discussed. 
Shri Babubhai Patel of Nav 
Gujarat College, Shri N. G. 
Parikh of L D. Arts College and 
Shri S. S. Ravat of St. Xaviers 
College narrated their experience 
of adopting villages for community 
work. The representatives from 
the agricultural university and 
Ayurvedic universities also high¬ 
lighted the work done for agricul¬ 
tural and ayurvedic extension 

Principal Yashwant Shukla, 
chaired one of the sessions He 
made a strong plea to the student^ 
to intensify their interest in the 
NSS activities as it provided a 
useful area for doing social work. 
He said that NSS should form a 
part of the academic programme 
in the universities and colleges. 
A visit to a local village was also 
arranged. The delegates saw the 
good work done by the students 
of Nav Gujarat College They 
were also given an opportunity of 
meeting and discussing the prob¬ 
lems of the villagers. At the 
plenary session the following 
recommendations were made and 
adopted. 

1 Colleges having the NSS units 
be encouraged to adopt villages 
in their area for undertaking 
intensive development work 

2 For ihis purpose a list of 
suitable villages may be com¬ 
piled for adoption by the 
colleges by the State Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner in con¬ 
sultation with the State 
Departments of Agriculture, 
Community Development and 
Village Development. The list 
be circulated to colleges and 
universities for their infor¬ 
mation and action. 

Vs 

y. The Government be requested 
to provide adequate funds for 
the execution of these projects. 

4. Adequate transport facilities 
be made available to the staff 
and students working in NSS 
units. 

5. At the state headquarter a 
NSS cell may also be organised 


and all the grants be routed 
and coordinated through this 
cell. Frequent Inter-university 
seminars of Coordinators and 
Persons-in-charge of NSS 
camps in the State may be 
organised. 

6. The universities may be per¬ 
mitted to make special grants 
to the colleges for the execution 
of the various development 
projects. The State and Cen¬ 
tral Governments should also 
be requested to provide nece¬ 
ssary grants for these develop¬ 
mental activities. 


(Contd. from page 15) 

has any one challenged the view 
that this reform is entirely 

within the autonomy of the uni¬ 
versity system to implement. 
And yet 1 find that so little has 
been done in this matter. In fact 
things have becoms much worse. 
We are not even able to hold 
examinations as scheduled ; and 
there vre cases where an exami¬ 
nation has been postponed for as 
long as two years Malpractices 

in examinations have become 
common and are practised openly 
on a mass scale in certain areas. 
The deterioration of values and 
the wrong orientations which our 
young men & wom:n get through 
such failures of the system is not 
education. It is a serious mis- 
educatiou which will do incalcul¬ 
able damage to the society in the 
long run. It would therefore be 
wrong to describe the whole 
;>ysiein as bad and to condemn it 
outright. It would be equally 
wrong to describe the whole 
system as basically sound and to 
continue to tolerate its weak¬ 
nesses or failures. Wc must really 
adopt a more discriminating 
policy. Good programmes and 
good institutions have to be 
identified, encouraged and streng¬ 
thened. Weak institutions, fail¬ 
ures and lapses will have to be 
seriously dealt with and pro¬ 
grammes of radical reforms 
planned for them. It is only a 
discriminating and comprehensive 
policy of this type that will help 
us to improve our system of 
higher education. 


He emphasised the need to 
mobilise strong pubfic opinion in 
favour of the reforms needed. 
Since higher education is closely 
linked with all life, its reform 
will involve cooperative and 
concerted action on the part of a 
large number of agencies, the 
Government of India, the State 
Governments, the University 
Grants Commission, the Univer- 
sites and Colleges, the teachers, 
the students and the general 
public. The role of the general 
public in this programme in often 
under-rated. The public, parti¬ 
cularly the vocal upper and 
middle class public ; is keenly 
interested in problems of higher 
education because the future of 
of their children is intimately 
related to the health of the uni¬ 
versity system. Unless the strong 
support of this public is fully 
secured through active campaigns 
reforms of higher education are 
not likely to succeed. He, 

appealed to all concerned to 
help in educating public opinion 
on the urgency and the content of 
the reforms needed in higher 
educat.on. Particularly the press 
should do a good deal more than 
what it does at present. 

He appealed to the university 
and college teachers and he said 
that the largest part of university 
reform depends upon them. If they 
can improve curricula, adopt 
dynamic teaching methods; reform 
examinations and build good re¬ 
lationships with the students, more 
than half the problems would be 
solved. That it is not beyond 
their capacity to do these things. 
Moreover this now becomes a 
moral obligation also. When 
teachers do good service through 
education, society feels grateful 
and strives to improve their status. 
Similarly, when society goes out 
of the way to improve the status 
of teachers, it becomes their duty 
to strive hard for educational 
reform. 
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Education Reforms 
for Punjab 



Building Plans 
of Calcutta 
Varsity 

THE University of Calcutta 
would soon be embarking upon 
their second biggest building pro¬ 
gramme costing about one crorc 
of rupees. A five storeyed build¬ 
ing for the university computer 
centre has been planned to be 
constructed at the Science College 
Campus, A building for the Edu¬ 
cation Department would also be 
constructed at a cost of R«. 12 
lakhs. 

The History complex will 
house the Ancient Indian History 
and Archaeology Department 
and also the departments of 
Ancient Indian History, Archaeo¬ 
logy, Museuology Islamic History 
and Culture and Modern History. 
Similarly, two more additional 
floors would be added to the 
present Science College Building 
to house the expanding Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 

and the Government of West 
Bengal are likely to assist the 
university for this purpose. 

Additional accommodation 
would also be provided for the 
university press where it is pro¬ 
posed to locate a confidential 
section of the Controller’* depart¬ 
ment. The Applied Chemistry 
Department and the Department 
of Applied Psychology have 
already been provided additional 
accommodation in the College 
of Science Building. 

This would be the second 
effort of the university to provide 
extra accommodation after in¬ 
dependence. The university was 
given a grant of Rs. 1 crore 
during 1957 when it celebrated 
its centenary. 


PUNJAB Government has 
constituted a 31-member com¬ 
mittee for education reforms in 
the Slate. The committee has 
4 student members. Its ex-oflficio 
members include Secretary for 
Finance and Planning. Secretary 
for Industries, Secretary for Edu¬ 
cation. Chairman of Punjab School 
Education Board The Commi¬ 
ttee is headed by the Education 
Minister, Mr. Gurmail Singh. 
The Director of Public Instructions 
is its Member-Secretary. The 
Vice-Chancellors of the four uni¬ 
versities. \iz., Patiala, Amritsar, 
Chandigarh and Ludhiana are 
also its members. 

The committee is expected to 
submit its report within six 
months. It will examine all reports 
of UGC, NCFiRT, Central Board 
of Secondary Education and of 
the various commissions and 
committees head by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, Dr. D S. Kothari, Shri 
P.B. Gajendragadkar as well as 
the Shukia Committee report on 
10d-2 - 3 pattern of education. 
It will also examine the existing 
academic structure in the State 
and make practical recommenda¬ 
tions keeping the functional 
significance of education as well 
as the economic needs of the 
State in mind. It will report an all 
the three aspects of education viz. 
general, medical & technical. 

The committee will examine in 
detail the question whether the 
traditional system was really out¬ 
moded and if so suggest ways 
and means to modernise it to meet 
today’s needs. The State Govern¬ 
ment has already taken some 
steps for the vocationalisation of 
education. The committee will 
examine it further and suggest 
reforms in this field as well as 


in higher education. The four 
students on the committee ar C 
Mr. Udcy Praiap Singh (Punjabi 
University), Mr. Jasbir Singh 
(Panjab University), Mr Surinder 
Singh Satidhu {Guru Nanafc) 
and Preet Inder Kaur (Agricul¬ 
tural University). 

Dr M.S. Grewal, Director of 
Research and Medical Education 
Punjab, Mr. J.S Gill, Director 
of Technical Education. Punjab, 
Prof. Rais Ahmed, Director. 
NCERT, Mr. R.K. Chhabra, 
Secretary, UGC, Mr. Nayyar, 
Adviser on Education, Planning 
Commission, Principal B.S. Bahl 
of Jullundur and Principal Gur- 
sewak Singh of Patiala arc the 
other members 

Innovation at 
Agra Varsity 

FROM this academic session 
Agra University would be intro¬ 
ducing a new system of examina¬ 
tion. Four internal tests would 
be conducted by colleges for their 
students. At the end of the 
session, the university would 
conduct a general examination. 
On the basis of the results the 
students would be placed in one of 
the five grades ou the basis of their 
overall performance during the 
year. The grades would replace 
the marks awarded hitherto. This 
reform is based on'Lhe/ecommcn- 
dations of the general workshop 
conducted by it on examination 
reforms as recommended by the 
University Grants Commission. 
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Revised roles for 
teachers appointment 

THE University of Delhi bas 
accepted the recommendations of 
a committee set up on the selec¬ 
tion and appointment of teachers 
in its colleger The university has 
now sent a model letter of 
appointment to colleges which 
incoropratcs a clause saying that 
lecturer’s increment if he is with 
out a doctorate at the time of 
appointment will be slopped if he 
or she does not get the doctorate 
within 5 years. 

The new rules also require 
colleges to include in the minutes 
of the selection committee meet¬ 
ings details of the number of 
candidates called for interview, 
those actually interviewed and 
those selected in order of prefere¬ 
nce. In cases of relaxation the 
selection committee is required to 
give reasons. The university has 
also suggested that for each 
vacancy about 15 candidates 
should be called for interview. 


Report on Visva- 



A COMMITTEE appointed un¬ 
der the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice S.A. Masud, last year on 
the future of Visva-Bbarati has 
presented the report to Prof. 
Nurul H&san, Union Education 
Minister. After proper conside¬ 
ration the decision would be taken 
to determine the lines on which 
the Visva-Bharati has to be deve¬ 
loped and a Bill amending the 
Act would be introduced accord¬ 
ingly. 


New Course sat Cochin 
University 


ELECTRONICS and Communi¬ 
cation Systems, Applied Chemist¬ 
ry, Mathematics and Statistics, 
Applied Economics and Physical 
Oceanography/Meterorologv are 
some of the new courses to be 
started by the University of 
Cochin. 

Dr. N.K. Pcnnikar, the newly 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
university reported that the full¬ 
time MBA course, Naval Archi¬ 
tecture and Ship Building courses 
and B.Tcch in Rubber Processing 
Technology arc very popular with 
the students. He said that the 
university was established m 1971 
For the development of higher 
education in Kerala with particu¬ 
lar emphasis on postgraduate 
studies and research in applied 
science, technology and industry 
and commerce. With the allo¬ 
cation of grants by the State 
Government and the UGC. the 


departments of Marine Science, 
Management Studies. Law, Physics 
and Hindi which w'ere taken over 
from Kerala University have been 
further developed and strengthen¬ 
ed. 

The Vice-Chancellor has plans 
to develope the university now 
into a full-fledged educational 
centre. 72 hectare of land has been 
acquired for the Thrikkakkara 
campus and is being developed. 
Hostel accommodation is also 
planned to meet the urgent needs 
of students. The health centre 
has already been completed. 
The Vice-Chancellor said that 
in the course of time his en¬ 
deavour would be to provide the 
necessary institutional facilities 
for the development of industries 
like Rubber. Ship Building, 
Timber, paper, chemicals, ferti¬ 
lisers which hsve special signifi¬ 
cance for Kerala. 


Kurukshtra 
regulates B.Ed. 
admissions 

FOR some time large scale cor¬ 
ruption had prevailed in the 
private colleges of Kurukshetra 
University in admitting students 
for B. Ed. courses. Cases have 
been reported where admission 
fi.rms were given to candidates 
hailing from other States especia¬ 
lly Delhi on large payments. This 
has led the Kurukshetra Univer¬ 
sity to appoint its nominees on 
the admission Board to ensure fair 
selection of the teachers trainee 
on merit. The university has also 
asked the postgraduate colleges 
in the State not to admit candi¬ 
dates who are not bonafide 
residents of Haryana. 


Personal 

L Dr. M S. Adiseshiah has 
taken over as Vice-Chancellor 
of University of Madras. 

2. Shri Narayan senh has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
University. 

3. Shri Harsukhbhai S. Sanghvi 
has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Saurashtra 
University. 

4. Dr. P. Dayal has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Magadh University. 
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DHANBA D—-826004 

Admission to the Research Programme (Session 1975.?$) in Engineering, Technology and Science, 


Applications are heieby invited tor ad mission to 
the ISM Research programme (session 1975*76) lead¬ 
ing to the award of the degree of Doctor of Philoso¬ 
phy of Indian School of Mines in the fields of 
research listed in this advertisement. Candidates 
selected for the programme shall be granted ISM 
Research Scholarships as below ; 

(II Candidates with Bachelor's degree in Engi¬ 
neering, Technology or Master's degree in Geology/ 
Geophysics Science...Rs, 400*- p.m 

(2l Candidates with Master's degree in Engineer- 
ing/Technology or those who have spent two years 
in approved study or research after obtaining 
Bachelor's degree in Engineering/ Technology or 
M.Sc. in Geology/Geophysics/Science Rs. 500 -p.m. 

Nineteen Scholarships are currently available- 15 
for candidates with qualifications at (I) above and 
four for those with qualifications at (2) The dura¬ 
tion of Award would be three years for candidates 
with qualifications at (1) above and two years for 
those at (2) above. 

Department of Mining Centre of Study ui Mine 
System Design 1. Monitoring of environment in 
mined-out areas. 2. Study of breakage and failure 
of rocks in relation to mine design. 3. Improve¬ 
ment in efficiency of low-head stowing. Department 
of Petroleum Technology 4. Studies of permeability 
in gravel packing. 5. Indigenous additives for 
oilfield drilling fluids and contents 6. Study of 
petrology of waxy and viscous crudes. Department 
of Engineering and Mining Machinery 7. Insulation 
Monitoring for insulated-neutral systems in under¬ 
ground mines. 8. Material handling in mines. 
Department of Applied Geology 9. Investigation or 
sulphide mineralization in southern pa*ts of Sikkim. 
10. Study of the Sukinda Chromite Belt and 
associated oredeposits. 11. Mineralogies!, geoche¬ 
mical and geothermometric investigations in Rajpura- 
Dariha poiy-metal!ic deposits of Rajasthan. 
12. Investigations of rare earths in earbonatite 
complex in Amba Dorgar, Gujarat. Department of 
Applied Geophysics 13. Development of a multi¬ 
frequency electromagnetic projecting equipment 
Department of Chemistry, Fuel <$ Metallurgy 14. 
Activation of coke. 15. Interaction of two colouring 
oxides in low-melting glasses. Department of Physics 
and Mathematics 16. Theoretical study of the 
propagation of elastic waves in layered media. 17. 
Spectroscopic studies of some molecules. 18. Studies 
of nuclear binding and decay problems. Interdisci¬ 
plinary Protects 19. Study of mine water corrosion 
and its prevention. 20. Pollution of air and water 
in Jharia Coalfield. 

Candidates should have aptitute for research. 
Qualifications for admission to the different fields of 


research are given belo'v: 1. Degree in Mining or 
M.Sc. in Chemistry with some experience in gas 
analysis work. 2. Degree in Mining (with elective 
in Rock Mechanics) or degree in (Oivil Engg.) or 
M.Sc. (Physics). 3. Degree in Mining, preferably 
with experience in stowing. 4-6. Degree m 
Petroleum Engg. or Chemical Engg. or M ,Sc degree 
in Physics or Chemistry. 7. Degree in Electrical 
Engg. with elective in Electronics. 8. Degree in 
Mechanical Engineering, preferably with experience 
of material handling. 9-12. M.Sc. in Geology with 
good knowledge of Ore Geology. 13. M .Sc./M .Tech, 
in Applied/Exploration Geophysics or Applied 
Physics, with special paper in Electronics or Radio 
Physics and Electronics. 14 M.Sc. in Chemistry or 
Degree in Chemical Fngg./Fucl Tech-Fuel Engg. with 
experience in the field or coal or coke analysis 
15. M Sc. in Inorganic Chemistry with research 
experience in the field of glass science and handling 
spectrophotometer, 16. M.Sc (Maths), preferably 
with specialisation in Seismologv/Eiasticity 17. M.Sc 
(Physics) preferably with specialisation in Spcctro 
scopy. 18. M Sc. (Physics), with Nuclear Physic* 
as special subject. 19. M.Sc. *n inorganic or 
analytical chemistry with research experience in 
water analysis or corrosion prevention. 20 M.Sc. 
in inorganic or analytical chemistry 

In all cases the candidate .should have secured 
at least 60% murks io aggregate in the quaWyins 
examination. Preference will be given to cand dates 
with uniformly good academic record and those with 
an indicated aptitude for research as evidenced by 
published papers articles Aee normally not to ex¬ 
ceed 30 years. 

II Class railfare for interview is admissible. 

Selected candidates wt’l not be allowed to relin¬ 
quish scholarship before completion of the p-nod ot 
tenure without the prior approval the Executive 
Board. A candidate relinquishing scholarship w ith* 
out such approval, shall have to refund in full the 
amounts paid to him. 

No hostel accomodation is likely to be available 
for lady students. 

Interested persons should send their bio-data 
(Name; Date of Birth ; Father’s Name; Present; 
Permanent Address : Statement of Academic qulifica* 
tions and research experience-giving examinations 
passed, examining body, year of passing and marks 
obtained) indicating the project in which they arc 
interested, and a set of their publications and 
copies of testimonials including mark-sheet in respect 
of the qualifying examination to the Registrar by 
hand or by Regd. Port A.D. on or before 1.9.75 

davp 8ll(6)/75 
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I UtHVHRSitlES HANDBOOK—1975 

The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK—1975 edition 
nas developed over the lest years into an ever- 
•ncreasing valuable reference work. 

Here is an up-to-date and comprehensive infor¬ 
mation on alt the 79 Main Universities, 17 Agricul¬ 
tural Universities, 9 Institutes of National impor¬ 
tance (including 5 IITs) and 10 deemed to be 
Universities, 

The information is broadly organized into the 
following subject groups : 

(a) Officers arid Deans of Faculties : 

(b) Library & Research Facilities : 

(c) Scholarships & Fellowships : 

(d) Academic year—lest date of admission and 
the approximate dates of examtnation ; 

(e) Courses of Studies—minimum requirement 
for admission, duration of courses and 
subjects of study for each course ; 

Courses & Grades— minimum percentage of 
marks required for a particular division/ 
class. 

(g) Teachers of the University ; 

(h) Colleges— year of establishment, courses 
available, number of teachers and students, 
names of Principals and the heads of post¬ 
graduate departments ; and 

(i) Subjectwise Examination Statistics. 

Rs. 125.00 

II. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 

(1857-1970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 
Presents for the first time, a complete record of 
doctoral degrees—Ph.P., D. Mus., D. Litt., awarded 
by the Indian Universities (1857-1970). Informa¬ 
tion about the following disciplines has been com¬ 
piled and is being published in paper backs For 
the convenience of libraries, scholars engaged in 
mter-disctplmary research, it is being consolidated 
in four hard-bound volumes- each covering a major 
segment of knowledge i e Physical Sciences, Bio¬ 
logical Sciences, Social Sciences and Humanities. 
These publications indicate the course of develop¬ 
ment of different disciplines and present the history 
of their growth in India, it is a valuable reference 
tool that will help check related research being 
pursued and will promote research in series. 

Paper back Hardbound 

(Consolidated) 

1 • Social Sciences : 

Education. Lib. Sc. & 


50.00 


2 . 


Journalism 

Rs. 

5.00") 

Psychology 

Rs. 

5.00 | 

t 

Pol. Sc., Law b Public 


Admn. 

Rs. 

8.00 

Sociology 

Rs. 

5.00 1 

Economics, Commerce 

& Management 

Rs. 

21.00 J 

Physical Sciences : 

Mathematics, Astro- 1 

nomy & Statistics 

Rs. 

iaooj 


Rs. 125.00 


9.50 j 
17.00 

17.50 s. 100,00 

10.50 


Rs. 8.00 100 00 


Physics Rs. 30.00 

Earth Sciences Rs. 10.00 

Chemistry Rs. 55.00 

Engineering & Tech¬ 
nology r 5 . 18.00 

3. Biological Sciences : 

Biology, Paleontology 

6 Anthropology Rs. 

Botany Rs. 

Zoology Rs. 

Medical Sciences Rs. 

Agriculture & Animal 
Husbandry Rs. 17.50 

4. Humanities : 

Philosophy & Reh- 

gion Rs. 12.00 i 

Sanskrit, Pali & > 

Prakrit Rs. 12.00 \ 

Urdu, Persian & j 

Arabic Rs. 7.00 ] 

History & Fine Arts Rs. 17.00 j 

Kannada, Malayalam, 

Tamil & Telugu 
Assamese, Bengali, j 

Gujarati, Marathi, j 

Oriya and Punjabi Rs. 12.00; 

English, Chinese * 

French & German Rs. 9.00 ; 

Geograohy Rs. 6.00 1 

Hindi Rs. 30.00 J 

III. ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES—HISTORY 

by Prof. S. S. Bhandarkar 

The In ter-University Board (now Association of 
Indian Universities) was setup in 1925 to fulfil a 
long felt need for a coordinating body for the 
universities «n India. Over the years, the objectives 
of the Board have been enlarged and there has 
been a gradual transformation of its role. From the 
so-called vice-chancellor's club, it has become a 
spokesman of the universities. 

The IUB has a record of contributions for the 
growth of university education, its policies and 
objectives during the fifty most crucial years in the 
history of education in India. An attempt has been 
made in this publication to report alt these events 
in their proper perspective. 

The publication brings into focus issues like 
role of the IUB and the UGC in higher education, 
university autonomy, maintenance of academic 
standards, the media of instruction, etc. The 
chapter on the future of the IUB reflects the plans 
and aspirations of the Association in regard to 
higher education in India. 

Distributors for all publications except 
paper Back in Bibliographies: 

Messrs UBS PUBLISHERS' DISTRIBUTORS 
PVT. LTD:, 5, Daryaganj Ansari Road, Delhi- 
110006 with branch office at 17-19, High 
Street, Harlesden, London, N. W. 10, 


Inter-University Board of. India, Rouse Avenue, New Delhi. 




A List of Doctoral Theses accepted by Indian Universities 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MstbcnuKtci 

1. Bhave. Vithal Narayanrao. Some studies in graph 
theory. Karnaiak University 

2 Jayarajan. N. Some problems in bivariate interpolation 
and approximation. U.T., Delhi. 

3. Kaul. Veena Kuirari. Optimal approximations in 
Hitben spaces possessing reproducing kernel functions. U T., 
Delhi 

Statistics 

1. Sarnia, D. Datiatraya. Mineral exploration with 
particular reference to IColur gold fields. Mysore State. India' 
A statistical appraisal Andhr; University. 

Physics 

L Prem Nath. Structural. thernial, electrical and optical 
properties of amorphou> Ge-alloy films 1.1 T , Delhi 

2. Sant Prasad, Self-focusing and self-distortion of 
electromagnetic beams in plasmas. M.T . Delhi 

Chemistry 

1. Avsatthi, Kamlcsh Labhshankcr. Studies on chro¬ 
matography and optical activity Sauradttra University. 

2. Dhar, M. L Studies on some metal complexes with 
newer organic ligands. University of Jammu. 

3. Jam, Ax mash. Kinetics of the phenol-formaldehyde 
reaction University of Delhi 

4. Mehta. Bharati Jayantrfal Preparation and application 
of specific ion exchange resins. Saurashtra University. 

5. Nambissan. P. N Koavan. Contributions to the 
chemistry of 1, 2. 4 —ihiadiaxoles University of Kerala. 

6 Ranganathan. K. R. FLivono-lignata of Hydnocnrpus 
wight iana and degrad at ive studies on silymann. Sitybum 
marianum. University of Delhi. 

7. Venkatram. A. S. Kinetics and studies of oxidation 
of ketones by selenium dioxides Jiwaji University 

Engineering 6t Technology 

L Gupta, Chandnka Prasad. Linear graph theoretic 
modelling studies of large scale power system. I I T.. Delhi 

2. Khan. Abdul Hamecd Kinetic studies on citric acid 
fermentation from canc sugar and cane molasses I .I T., Delhi 

3. Khan, Mohammad Yusuf Digital computer study of 
switching surges in nonlinear power systems. M T.. Delhi. 

4. Rccp Dass Prasad. Kantorovich Lebedev transfor¬ 
mation. University of Jabalpur. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Botany 

1. Chitros. Sulekha Raghunath. Palsobotanical studies on 
certain Lower Gondwana strata of India. Shivaji University. 

Z Mankad, Naresh Ramanlal. Net primary production 
relation of some grasslands in Rajkot District Saurashtra 
University 

Zoology 

I. Nalavade, Maruti Nivrutu. Studies on mucopolysa¬ 
ccharides of tongue. Shivaji University. 

Medical fte i rp ffs 

1. Seshadri, R. Studies on the carbohydrate metabolism 
of mycobacteria. University of Delhi. 

Agriculture 

1. Choudhury, A&him. Phytochemical and biologtcat in¬ 
vestigation on some plants bearing insecticidal and fungicidal 
properties. Bidhan Chandra Kri&hi Viswa Vidyabya, Kalyanj. 

2. Choudhury. Bijit Kumar. Cytogenetics of the genus 
finum. Bidhan Chandra Krishi Viswa Vidyakya, Karyani. 

3. Ghosh, Kalyan Kumar. Studies on evapotraaspiration 

aod yield of wheat. Bidhan Chandra Kristi Viswa VidyaLjgg^ 
Kalyani. jir laii 


4. Maiti, Ryan Behan. Studies on the ecological back 
ground of the life cycle of Odoiporus longkrollis ocor (Col 
cuculiomda) with special reference to incidence and control 
Bidhan Chandra Kris hi Viswa Vidyalaya, Kalyani. 

social sciences 

Sociology 

I. Namjosht. Vinodhim G. Social background of nurse 
in t>vo districts of Gujarat State—Ahmcdabad and Bhavnauui 
S N D.T Womens University, 

Political Science 

1. Kaviekar. Kasinath Kmhnaji. Non-Brahmin mw 
neration in Southern India and the D M K 1373-1949. Ka; 
natak University. 

2 Sarin. Dharampal. Rajncctik chetna k« pamlu; 
bhumt aur Hiudt sahitya Jabalpur University. 

Eemouics 

l Ghove, Aurobmdo. Monopoly in a mixed econo nv, 
An examination of the Indian case. 1956-73. University of Dell*, 

2. Rao, Hem Lam. Centre Stare financial retaiiom an 
the proWcrm of financing regional development Universe 
of Delhi. 

3. Roy. Lai Mohur Working of mtyor public \indi « 
takings in Bihar Magadh University. 

HUMANITIES 

Liters rare 

1 Minajagi. S B Tradition and expennwu m mnde r 
English poetry with special reference to the poetry of ihrcv 
poets: W B Yeats, T, S Dior and W H Auden Karnat.p 
University 

2 Shnvastava. P K, Joseph Hilaire Belloc A study •< 
his essays as brilliant prose and satire I mvcrsti) oi JabJlpw' 

Sanskrit 

1 Patel, ft N Jagnnn/ih Mishra's Rasakalpadrii” 
Alankarshavtrami gronthi. £k adhyayan Gujarat lnoer-m 

Hindt 

I- Kamhik. Mahavjr Fraud Adhumk aidhamik wt.- 
ksha per Bhartiya kavyasastra ke pramukh sidhamcm ka 
prabhav. University of Ddh: 

2. K Raima, Mndutla Adtiumk Hindi mah.nkavya sv,c-> 
pauraiuk akhayano ka n»rva University of Jummu. 

3. Lyall, Savita. Swauunrottar Hindi upanva.sun met 
yatharth bodh University of Delhi 

4. Samadhivan. Narayan Dass. Swatanttrotar Hin.1i 
samikiha. Jiwaji University. 

Urdu 

1. J3meet. Syed Akhtar Mir Sycd Ah Ghamgren Dehab 
vi: Hayat. shakshiet aur shairi. University of Jabalpur, 

2. Kishwar Sultana. Jan Nissr Akhtar Hayat-o-fan 
Umversity of Jabalpur. 

Gujarati 

J, Gadn. J. C Nanalal's Apadvagadya Rachnaoir 
Bhashanu sahityic adhyayan. Gujarat University. 

Tamil 

1. llavara.su. Ira. Descriptive grammar of Ptrumkata* 
University of Kerala. 

Ttiagu 

1. Bharat hi. R. Language of the Pra band has during the 
Krisbna Devaraya Yuga. 1500-1600 A.O. Otmania University 

History 

1. AgrawaL Bhuneahwar Nanin. The political philo" 
sophy and institutions as expounded in Kamandak NitHara 
Qlggadh University. 
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11 ftiphta a week to Europe. Our 747* fly 
8 trm*» a week to London, 4 times to Frankfun, 
5 time* to Rome and Pant end our 707* twice 
to Moecow end once to Geneva and London. 


18 flight** week to the Middle Eeat. 

8 ftight* to Kuwait and Beirut, 3 to Dubai and 
Bahrain. 2 each to Abu Dhabi, Dhahran and 
Teheran, and ana to Aden. Muscat. Doha 
and Cairo. 


Now 


7 flight* a week to New York. 

One flight dady by 747 via the Middle Eaat 
end Europe The return trip will cost less 
than tha one-way fare if you fty on 
our Excursion Fare. 


Also every week: 

3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 

10 flights to 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 

6 flights to 
JAPAN 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 

2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 
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Pantnagar—A Panorama 
of Progress 
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( Court sty National Herald ) 


Prime Minister speaking on the occasion of the release of the U.G.C Journal of Higher Education 
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Pantnagar—A Panorama 
of progress 

P. P. PANDE & ABDUL W. KHAN 

PANTNAGAR UNIVERSITY established in I960, 
is one of the fore most seats of learning in the 
field of Agriculture Science. Although it is a small 
campus town on the geographical map of the country 
but on the economic map, it has come to occupy a 
very prominent position. The University has adopted 
a novel system of education involving integration of 
teaching, research and extension—the three basic 
tenats for integrated approach to farm improvement 
which emphasises a balanced approach to the disco¬ 
very of new knowledge and skills, imparting that 
knowledge to the youth of the country, and its 
application on farmer’s held to augment agricultural 
production 

Starting with an initial enrolment of 250 students 
in 1960-61. the total en>olment has steadily risen to 
2.192 in 1974-75. The University prepares students for 
B.Sc Ag , B.V.Sc & A.H., B. Tedi (Agril. Engg., Civil, 
Electrical & Mechanical Engg.), M Sc. Ag., M.V. Sc. - 
A.H., M. Tech, and Ph.D. programmes. A diploma 
of 2 years duration is also awarded in Home Science. 
The University has already prepared 3609 graduates 
in various disciplines. Of these, more than 1571 
have undertaken research projects and 468 are curren¬ 
tly engaged in various branches of research. 

NEW CEREAL VARIETIES 

The University has undertaken research on all 
the major crops. 

Wheat: The University has the credit to develop 
first three-gene dwarf wheat variety UP 301. Another 
triple dwarf wheat UP 310. suitable for irrigated 
areas of Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and U.P. has been 
released for cultivation on farmer's field. The 
University has developed UP-215 for Peninsular 
India. Still another veriety called UP 319 has been 
released recently for cultivation in U. P.„ Delhi, 
Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan. 

Maize : The University has the world collection 
of maize eermplasm. Of the various hybrids and 
composites developed at this University, the protein- 
rich composites called ‘Protina' has been found to 
be the most promising. Besides, a number of dwarf 
hybrids developed by the University are now under 
final assessment. 

A very early maturing yellow maize population, 

D 747, has been evolved which matures in 80 days 
and possess yield potential of 40 q/ha. Similarly a 
white grain composite, D 742, also maturing in 80 
days, has been developed. Both these lines possess 
good tolerance to leaf and stem diseases. 

An opaque composite, D 749, developed by this 
University, is showing great promise. It has the 
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advantage of enough lysine mid tryptapfcau contents 
a$ well as good lemsl appearance. 

Soyabean : Pautaagai is the Centre of Alt India 
Coordinated Soybean improvement Scheme. Here, 
efforts are in progress to develop new varieties of this 
protein-rich crop. A new variety of Soybean called 
Ankur has been released recently. It is suitable for 
cultivation in U. P., Bihar, West Bengal, M. P„ 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. The variety is resistant 
to shattering, suitable for early as well as late sowing. 
The unique feature of this variety is its resistence to 
rust, bacterial blight, pustules aod macrophomina 
under rainfed conditions. 

Pulses ; Two varieties of lentil Pant L 406 and 
Pant L 209, developed at this University are under 
pre-release multiplication. Similarly three varieties 
of Bengal gram Pant G 102, Pant G 104 and Pant 110 
have been recommended for pre-release multiplica¬ 
tion. In arhar, three short duration strains viz Pant 
A I, Pant A 2 and Pant A 3 have been developed 
which mature in about 120 days as compared with 155 
days taken by Type 21. Three brown seeded, blight 
tolerant and high yielding varieties of gram Paul 
G 102. Pam G 104 and Pant G ! 10 are also showing 
great promise. 

NEW CROPS 

The University has done pioneering work in the 
field of new crops—sugarbeet and sunflower. 

Of these, sugarbeet has the potential to yield 
about one-and-a half times a& much sugar in about 
five months as sugarcane in one year. Under Pant- 
nagar conditions, root yield of 60 tonnes per hectare 
with 15-17% sucrose has been obtained. Work is 
continuing for isolation of superior inbred lines with 
good agronomic characters for development of hy¬ 
brid and polyploid varieties. Techniques of induced 
flowering and seed production for breeding varieties 
have been established. The over wintering method 
was found quite successful for its commercial seed 
production in Koimaon hills. Availability of good 
quality seed produced indigenously would remove 
serious lacuna in the rapid spread of sucarbrei 
cultivation. 

Sunflower with 45% oil content, has come to be 
considered as an oil crop of great promise. For 
growing under rainfed conditions, varieties EC 27628 
EC 21991 and EC 2237 £a\e been found promising. 
Similarly period from 15 November to 15 December 
have been found to be the be it planting time in 
winter and 15 February in summer crop. Pantnagar 
has shown that the crop can be raised in all the 
seasons. 

MILK FOR MILLIONS 

To usher in white revolution, the Pantnagar 
University has an ambitious plan of integrated cattle 
development. The plan includes: (/) creation of a 
superior germplasm of cattle, (ii) procurement of 
high quality frozen semen through integrated collabo¬ 
ration (Hi) establishment of semen freezing unit, a 
pilot feed factory based on the utilization of agricul¬ 
ture waste and a soybean processing plant, (iv) pro¬ 
vision of adequate and good feed and fodder, credit 
facilities, technical guidance and proper marketing 
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supplementary source of nalk. 

The Project will be, sponsored by the Pantnagar 
University with financial assistance from the Govt, of 
UJ\ and Govt, of Inda and World Bank. The project 
is estimated to cost R$. 13 crores. 

SOYAMILK PROJECT 

With a view to eradicate malnutrition, the Univer¬ 
sity has developed suitable technology for proce¬ 
ssing soyamilk and other soya foods through which 
the protein value of soybean could be utilized Soya 
milk is milk-iike product in its appearance. It has 
about the same protein content as in ordinary milk 
and therefore can act as an excellent protein supple¬ 
ment to ordinary milk. From one kg, soyabean about 
10 kg milk can be prepared. 

In the present day milk crisis, soyamilk may 
prove a boon for the consumers. Soyamilk can work 
as cheaper substitute for milk. U can be used in 
pure form or by adding in ordinary milk upto 50 
per cent. 

HORTICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The University has a well established Horticultural 
Research Station covering an area of about 350 
acres. Recently a new variety of potato called ‘Kufri 
Deva* has been developed here in collaboration with 
Central Potato Research Institute, Simla. A new 
seed potato technique has also been developed which 
makes it possible to sow freshly harvested potatoes, 
whenever necessary, after making their dormancy 
with growth regulators, 

A highly significant breakthrough has been made 
in the control of mango shoot-gall maker in the sub- 
mountanc tract It has been found that 3 spraying** 
of 0.1% monoerotopbos or 0 l % dimethoate applied 
at 15 days intervals beginning from mid August, 
successfully control the pest. 

TECHNICAL BREAKTHROUGH 

The University has also been equally active in 
developing a wide array of handy and inexpensive 
implements for the benefit of farmers. Of these, 
mention may be made of potato digger, soyabean 
thresher, bajra seed drill, lifting pa tela and mango 
guthli decorticator, etc. The recent additions are 
potato grader, grain dryer and anhydrous ammonia 
applicator. 

1. Potato grader grades potatoes into four sizes, 
viz., less than 3 cm., 3 to 5 cm., 5 ro 6.5 cm. 
and more than 6.5 cm. The machine c^sts 
Rs. 1,700 and the cost of grading comes to 
about 15-20 paise per quintal. 

2. The grain dryer has a capacity of about J 
tonne per hour. It can remove complete 
moisture at a cost of 20-30 paise per quintal 
and the machine cost Rs. 13,000/-. 

3. Anhydrous ammonia applicator is driven by 
a tractor of 50-70 horse power. Only a part 
of its machine is imported and the rest of 
the components are indigenous. 

With a view to revolutionize agriculture on small 
farms, the University has embarked upon, still an¬ 
other ambitious but novel scheme called ‘Self-Employ¬ 
ment Scheme’. The scheme is running in Eta wart. 



Sbahjabanpur and Namital districts and » now in the 
proocts of being extended to different districts of 
Rohdkhaud, Kumaon, Gerhwal and Meerut Divisions 
of UJ* Under this scheme, farm graduates are 
encouraged to settle down in their own village to 
work as self employed forraers-cum-extension worker- 
cum-dealers in agro-inpu ls. 

SUGARCANE-CUM-SUGARBEET PROJECT 

Sugarcane is one of the most paying cash crops 
of U.P., particularly in the Tarai area. Sugarbeet, a 
new introduction in this area, is still more profitable 
crop and still cheaper source of sugar. The Tarai 
area provides most favourable conditions not only 
for the production of sugarcane but also for the 
production of sugarbeet. In fact, it is one of the 
unique areas of the world where sugarcane and sugar- 
beet can be grown side by side in the same field as a 
mined crop in separate fields as pure crop*. 

With a view to utilise modern technology for 
obtaining high degree of mill extraction. the Univer¬ 
sity proposes to set up a sugarcanc-cum-sugarbcet 
plant in the Tarai area. The project is estimated to 
cost Rs. 3.75 crores The factory will be run on 
sugarcane for five months and on sugarbeet for 
additional two months, thus, increasing the crushing 
season by about 40 V The by-products of the mill 
will he utilised in the distillery for production of 
power alcohol and in paper mill in the proposed 
University Industrial C omplex. 


plan for the area taking mto account the 
plans developed by the State/Central Govt, 
and other developmental agencies, 

(iv) To help in implementation, coordination, 
evaluation and rederection of the on going 
programme in the area. 

The work is in progress in Bhikiasen Block of 
Aimora and Baheri Block of Bareilly Districts. The 
overall goal of RAPRAP is to develop, and extend 
workable methodologies for rural area development 
which will raise production, per capita incomes and 
employment in rural areas, and reduce intra and 
inter regional disparities of wealth and income. 

EXPERIMENT STATION-CUM-EXTENSION 
CENTRE IN HILLS 

The University is going to set up an Experiment 
Station-cum-Extension Education Centre at Rani- 
chaun in Tehn Garhwal District. The objectives of 
the project are to establish an adequate physical base 
for undertaking comprehensive, problem solving, 
production oriented research and extension education 
programmes fo r balanced and rapid development of 
agricultural economy of 7 hill districts of U.P. To 
provide a comprehensive geographical, ecological and 
agro-economic cm e rage of the hill agriculture, six 
sub-centres are also proposed to be set up. These 
sub-centres would be at Dhaigala, District Tehri 
(Crop Research), Kanatal. Distt. Tehri and 
Chaubatia. Distt. Aimora (Horticultural Research), 



A view of Crop Research Station, Pantnagar 

RURAL PLANNING. RESEARCH AND 
ACTION PROJECT 

The Rural Area Planning, Research and Action 
Project has been launched with the following objec¬ 
tives ; 

(i) To develop base-line data on the existing use 
of natural and human resources in the area 
and the resultant levels of production, 
emp'oyment and income. 

(ft) To identify major economic and institutional 
constraints on agricultural development. 

(/ft) To develop economically feasible and socially 


A view of Livestock Research Station Pantnagar 

acceptable resource use and development 
Dehradun and Pipal Koti Distt. Chamoli and Pangu, 
Distt. Pithoragarh (Livestock Research). The project 
would cost about Rs. 10 crores. 

EXTENSION OF COMMUNICATION 
The Communication Centre, established in 1970, 
deals with a whole range of communication problems 
concerning agricultural developments. The centre 
has well-equipped radio studio for production of 
farm radio programmes, two monthly journals 
entitled Indian Farmers* Digest in English and Kisan 
Bharati in Hindi and other farm literature for farm¬ 
ing community and a close-circuit Television Unit 
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for on campus teaching. The centre has good pro¬ 
gramme of communication teaching, research and 
training. It also supports the academic programme 
of the University by providing instructional equip¬ 
ment and material. Besides, the programmes prepa¬ 
red by Communication Centre Pantnagar are being 
broadcast from 6 stations of AIR namely. Rampur, 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur. Raipur. Ranchi and Varanasi. 

The University, with a view to developing a 
coordinated programme of rural development, has 
decided to enlarge the existing communication centre 
into a Centre of Communication for Rural Develop¬ 
ment. The proposed Centre intended to bridge the 
gap between the availability of agricultural techno¬ 
logy and its application in the held, would be a joint 
venture of the UNESCO, ICAR and Pantnagar 
University. 

QUALITY SEED FOR ALL 

The production of nucleus foundation and certi¬ 
fied seeds is a highly technical job to be carried out 
under close and constant guidance and supervision 
of highly qualified scientists. The quality seeds of 
high yielding varieties are, no doubt, true seeds of 
green revolution. With a view to supply quality seed 
to the farmers, the University established Tarai 
Development Corporation, a 20 crore project suppor¬ 
ted by Government of India and the World Bank m 
1969. The Corporation has an ambitious programme 
for production, processing and marketing of 47 000 
tonnes of seed per annum by 1975-76. 

Till recently, the seed production activities of *he 
Corporation were confined to thrholdings of share 
holders in the Tarai Seed Project area. But now, the 
Corporation has taken up soyabean seed production 
in Almora district in collaboration with I ndo-German 


Agricultural Development Agency. Similarly, some 
sub-centres for seed production art also under, con¬ 
sideration of the Corporation. Its seed production 
programme has been diversified to meet the require¬ 
ment of the farmers and to give dealers and distri¬ 
butors a hold on the market. Now, besides cereal 
seed production, the TDC will take up seed produc¬ 
tion of oil seeds, vegetables, forage and fibre crops 
as well. The Corporation is planning to establish a 
new 20,000 tonnes seed processing plant and a 10,000 
quintal capacity cold storage in near future. 

A STRONG EXTENSION SERVICE 

The new discoveries and investigations are coming 
so fast that the farmers and extension workers have 
to be in close and continuous touch with the centres 
of agricultural research and education to keep abreast 
of constant flow of new ideas, it is not possible for 
65 million farming families of India to remain in 
touch with the Agricultural University and other 
radiating centres of scientific agriculture directly. The 
University has been quite conscious that its massive 
research efforts would be of no avail, if the research 
results failed to reach the farmer in the field 
Therefore, the University has organised a strong 
extension service which strives to bridge the awe¬ 
some gap between the laboratory and the farmer. U 
has carried methods and materials of \atue to the 
farmers. Now with the assignment of area responsi¬ 
bility of Rohilkhund. Meerut. Kumaon and Garhwal 
divisions of U.P. to the University, the extension 
education p t o g r»ni«r of (ho University at district 
level is proposed to be strengthened according to the 
need of the area. This strategy of extension work 
may be a forerunner of similar pattern tn other parts 
of U.P. as welt as other states. m 



BRAIN DRAIN 


"Our entire batch will be reuni¬ 
ted in the State* provided we 
alt pass in the qualifying 
exams et Kauta Lumpur..." 
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Young Universities in 
the Soviet Union 

K.I. SBNITKO 


THE sixty-three universities in the Soviet Union 
include a number of very important institutions 
which have long been known for the high quality of 
their teaching and research, among them being Uni¬ 
versities of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Vilnius, Tartu, 
Tomsk and Tashkent, But there is also a group of 
young universities established during the past decade: 
Donets (1965), Kaliningrad (1967). Chuvash, Gomel, 
Kuybyshev, Krasnoyarsk, Nonh Osetin (1969), 
Yaroslavl, Ksalmyk (1970), Kalinin <1971 h Simfero¬ 
pol, Karaganda, Mariysk, Chechcno-lngushsk (1972), 
Alatay and Tyumen (1973), Sate Universities, as well 
as the S ate Universities of Omsk, Kemerov and 
Ivanov which commenced first academic year in 1974. 

The opening of a new university is a major event, 
not only for the institution itself, but for the whole 
region in which it is situated The University of 
Gomel, for example, is destined to become the second 
major university centre in Byelorussia. But why 
should a new university be set up in a Republic 
which is well-developed economically mad already 
has a large number of instituions of higher education 
and research? The reason is that scientific and 
technical progress in industry and agriculture and the 
need to extend educational, scientific and cultural 
facilities are creating new demands for graduates in 
mathematics, physics, biology, economics and a 
number of other university fields. The existing 
Byelorussian State University in Minsk will still not 
be in a position to fulfil all the growing demands, 
although it too has been expanding rapidly. Besides 
training high-level manpower for the economic, 
educational and scientific develr pment of (he Repub¬ 
lic, the new University will also play a major role in 
promoting the industrial development of Poles'ye. 

The opening of the University iu Yaroslavl in 
fact constituted the revival of an institution which 
originated in a decree signed by Lenin in 1918. 
Three faculties were already functioning in the years 
1922-24; medicine, agriculture, and education, with 
more than 2000 students A number of well-known 
scholars taught and studied there and in 1924 a 
series of independent institutes was created on the 
basis of the separate faculties. Now re-established 
on a completely new basis, the University is on the 
threshold of important developments. The Yaroslavl 
area is of great industrial importance, notably in the 
fields of automobile, mechanical and chemical engi¬ 
neering. It already has a large number of speciati- 

the author h in the Ministry of Higher and Specialised 
Secondary Education in USSR. In this article he describes the 
development of a aeries pf new uniseniues set up in Soviet 
Union since 1965. 


sed institutions of bfeher education and research, and 
until now the region’s need for mathematicians, 
physicists and biologists has mainly been met by 
graduates from the pedagogical institutes (colleges 
of education). The establishment of the new 
university will provide university graduates 
needed in the Upper Volga region and in 
the Northern European part of the USSR, and 
this stimulus will help to raise the level of research 
and contribute to scientific and technical progress 
in industry and agriculture. The significance of this 
university (like that of those set up in Kalinin and 
a number of other towns) is growing rapidly in 
connection with work on the intensification of agri¬ 
culture in the less fertile (non-Black-Earth) zones of 
the Russian Federated Republic. 

The Universities in Krasnoyarsk, Barnaul, Tyu¬ 
men, Omsk and : emerov will similarly contribute 
to the improvement of secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. and provide graduates for the continuously 
developing economy of Siberia. 

Altay University, for example, was established in 
the centre of a large industrial and agricultural 
region with a population of approximately three 
million. In the past it has been less well provided 
with university-level graduates than other regions of 
the Russian Republic and the graduates of its six 
institutions of higher education were not sufficient 
to meet its needs. Altay University will train gradu¬ 
ates in mathematics physics, economics, law and 
other fields, and will help to raise 'he level of training 
in other educational establishments. It is also expe¬ 
cted to make a major contribution to the study of 
the ways of using the enormous natural resources 
of the region and of developing its industrial pro¬ 
duction Other new universities in the Russian 
Republic, in the Ukraine and in Kazakhstan face 
similar tasks. 

Some of the universities opened only a few years 
ago have already become large and important institu¬ 
tions. The Donets University, for example, has 
more than 12,000 students. At the Kuban University 
there are 9,800 students, at Chuvash approximately 
8,000 and more than 5,000 each at Kalinin, Gomel 
and Simferopol. 

The major problems faced by the new universities 
are naturally those of expanding as rapidly as possible 
and of achieving high standards in their training and 
research, for their youth cannot be allowed to serve 
as an excuse for low standards. 

Some universities, including Donets, Gomel and 
Kuban, incorporated previously existing pedagogical 
institutes (colleges of education) and thus started out 
with a nucleus of academic staff, students, buildings, 
residences, etc. But transformation into a university 
is a major undertaking and naturally necessitates 
significant changes. The organizational structures of 
the institution has to be modified, as the content 
of the courses offered. In such circumstances the 
first years of a new university’s existence are usually 
accompained by difficulties associated with the need 
to enlarge the academic staff and reorganize labo¬ 
ratories, with lack of experience of university-type 
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work, and wife fee existence of teaching lacdtijes not 
designed to accommodate new departments, 

tk a number of other places universities were set 
up as completely new establishments —for example, 
Kuybyshev, Yaroslavl, Omsk and Altay. In~such 
cases it is usual to start by admitting only first-year 
students. Provision for the subsequent years of study 
is made progressively. These universities do not face 
the problems of transforming from one type of 
institution to another but they do have tbeir own 
special problems. 

The increase in the number of universities makes 
it possible to share the training of graduates more 
rationally between them. However, there is a ten¬ 
dency for young universities to try to extend the 
range of their fields of study too rapidly, 
often without even taking proper account of the 
manpower needs of the particular region they serve 
and of the limits of their own ability, as new institu¬ 
tions, to provide high-level training. They overlook 
that the successful development of a new institution 
depends to a considerable extent on its structure and 
on the particular fields in which it provides training. 
Years of experience have shown that a university is 
not simply a mechanical assemblage of different fields 
of study and that the training of engineers, teacher*, 
doctors, and of graduates for a number of other pro¬ 
fessions can be carried out more rationally in 
specialized institutions Apart from this, the existence 
of a large number of fields of study in an institution 
wife only a small student enrolment kt cafe of them 
leads to a large and excessively wide variety of teach¬ 
ing departments, which cannot but lower the level of 
teaching and results in there being insufficient funds 
for expenditure on the equipment of laboratories, 
etc. This is the area in which the special problems 
of new universities arise. It is sometimes incorrectly 
believed that specialized fields of study in universities 
and pedagogical institutes are identical. There is, in 
fact, a considerable difference in the training of their 
students, and the range of subjects taught in pedago¬ 
gical institutes is characteristic only for institutions 
of this type. The process of carrying these subjects 
over into a new institution of higher education while 
at the same time adding others creates difficulties in 
terms of both teaching and material conditions. In 
such situations, some loss of quality in training is 
inevitable, at least for a time. Therefore, a new 
university should start with a relatively small number 
of fields of study, and all should be appropriate to a 
university. Hie number can be increased at a later 
stage. Some of the most important problems facing 
all new universities are concerned with the staffing 
and the organization of the work of their teaching 
departments. This is an area in which the new 
universities have all done much work. For 
example, the number of academic staff in the new 
universities in the Russian Republic has increased to 
4,300 from the total of 2,500 in the pedagogical 
institutes on which they were based. The number 
of teaching staff holding high academic qualifications 
has also increased considerably. But in some of the 
basic disciplines there are still not enough highly 
qualified teachers, and unfortunately some of the 
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senior staff in fee new tmiversitie* bavethemaelvea 
come from institutions which were already not over- 
endowed with highly qualified teachers. 

The staffing of new universities evidently requites 
a special approach. In dealing with it, a particularly 
important role should be played by fee older univer¬ 
sities. They should train and send to their young 
sister institutions whole teams of teachers. This 
would eliminate the element of hazard in the selection 
of staff and create conditions in which it will be 
possible to found schools of scholarship and maintain 
in the new institutions the best traditions of the older 
universities. In the early 1920’s teams of teaching 
staff were sent in this way to Tashkent, Byelorussia 
and a number of other new universities, and this gave 
very good result. Today fee Universities of Moscow, 
Lcningard, Kiev, Minsk, Tomsk and Novosibirsk 
could release some ot their staff for similar tasks and 
train some of their graduates in all disciplines as 
academic staff for the new universities. More direct 
use could also be made of trainee teachers and post- 
graudate students. The contemporary university is a 
large complex comprising faculties of various branches 
of knowledge--research institutes, a library, teaching 
and research laboratories, a computer centre, mu¬ 
seums, a botanical garden student residences, sports 
facilities and many other components ft* establish¬ 
ment, therefore, requires much time and a vary large 
investment even if a new institution is able to take 
over some existing facilities. 

The new complex -of buddings and equipment of 
fee Donets Umverritr is <ui example of the great 
efforts which have to be made to provide new 
universities with modern facilities for teaching and 
research. In fact the teaching and laboratory 
facilities of the new universities in the Russian 
Republic are now 86% larger than those they origi¬ 
nally took over, On average, they have residential 
facilities for 82.8% of students coming from other 
towns and districts, compared with 47 % when the 
universities were opened. 

The role played by local and district authorities 
in all these matters is, of course, very imporant. In 
Yaroslavl, Syktyvkar, Krasnodar, Barnaul and a 
number of other towns, buildings, student residences 
and houses for staff were immediately provided or 
built In Omsk special buildings were constructed 
for the Faculty of Chemistry and provided with 
modem equipment In all. the local authorities 
gave buildings with a surface of more than fifty 
thousand square metres to the newly established 
universities. Considerable assistance was also given 
for the adaptation and equipment of previously 
existing buildings which were made available to them. 

But the needs of the universities are growing, and 
in a number places it is not easy to satisfy them. 
All growth implies the task of making fee m ^st 
effective use of available resources and local possibili¬ 
ties to improve the academic and material Infra¬ 
structure of the institution. The main shortcoming in 
this area is the dispersal of efforts and material 
resources between a large number of objectives 
and fields of work. By concentrating efforts and 

(Continued on Page 27) 



BOOKS 


The Learner of English 


ONE of the aims of education 
j<* to enable the learner to learn 
think* examine and evalute 
for himself when he has ceased 
to be a pupil However, we notice 
that even after many years of 
attendance at school, students 
are not able to study and 16am 
independently of teachers. The 
methods usually adopted for 
passing the examination—use of 
guide books and dictated notes— 
so incapacitate the students that 
they are not able to stand on thetr 
feet, it is necessary that we com¬ 
bine with school and college 
teaching some training in working 
independently of the teacher and 
guide-book. 

This can partly be achieved 
by giving students practice in 
reference skills such as using 
dictionaries and cncvclopedias. 
We have now available a very 
wide range of dictionaries from 
general reference books to specia¬ 
lised dictionaries such as the 
dictionaries of art, biology, etc. 
These dictionaries contain a mine 
of information and can be valu¬ 
able sources of knowle-V 
students. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to examine the various 
dictionaries and describe what 
they have to offer. The article 
deals with five major American 
college dictionaries. However, 
none of these have been specially 
compiled for the foreign learner 
of English like the Oxford Ad¬ 
vanced Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English. It appears 
relevant therefore, to say some¬ 
thing about this dictionary and 
its usefulness for the non-native 
learner of Englih. 

The dictionary was first pre¬ 
pared for the Institute of Research 
in English teaching, Tokvo and 
published there under the title 
Idiomatic and Syntactic English 
Dictionary. The Oxford Uni¬ 


versity Press reprinted the 
dictionary in 1948 and named it 
The Advanced Learner's Dictio¬ 
nary of Current English. 

The three compilers of this 
first edition published in 1942, 
Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield 
were then teaching in Japan. In 
the preface to the second edition 
(1963). Mr. Hornby says, ‘Bccau*c 
many users of this dictionary 
are likely to welcome help in the 
composition of English, the gui¬ 
dance on syntax, in the form of 
references to verb patterns, has 
been reprinted in the new edition. 
The references to verb patterns 
arc, in most cases, followed by 
illustrative pharses and sentences 
that show die patterns in use'*. 

This quotation from the 
compiler's preface sums up the 
most important features of the 
dictionary. These features may 
be illustrated from two entries 
in the dictionary. The entry “en¬ 
thusiasm 4 * contains the following 
information: 

First the pronunciation in the 
phonetic script with the stressed 
pliable is indicated. The Ameri¬ 
can pronunciation is also indi¬ 
es ed 

After mentioning that the 
word is a noun, the dictionary 
points out that the word is an 
uncountable noun. That is, its 
plural form is not used, nor is 
the indefinite article normally 
placed before it. 

The notion of countability 
and uncountabilily is basic to the 
use of nouns in English. Use of 
the plural form and the choice of 
the article depend on this. This 
dictionary is one of the very few 
to provide information on this 
point, which is very useful for 
the non-native speakers, especia¬ 
lly those who have no articles in 
their languages. 

Many non-native users of 
English must have found it diffi¬ 


cult to decide what preposition 
should follow ‘enthusiasm.’ Anti¬ 
cipating such difficulties of foreig¬ 
ners, the compilers make it clear 
with the help of illustrative 
phrases that both ‘enthusiasm for* 
and ‘enthusiasm about something* 
are correct. There are other 
phrases too illustrating ‘enthu¬ 
siasm’ in its usual collections, 
such as: arouse enthusiasm in 
somebody ; a play that moved the 
audience to enthusiasm , an outburst 
of enthusiasm. 

The rest of the entry is about 
enthusiast. Enthusiastic is a sepa¬ 
rate headword. 

Now an example of a verb 
may be taken up. Against the 
word ‘contest’* as verb, it is stated 
that it can be used both transi¬ 
tively and intransitively. For each 
of the three meanings in which 
the verb can be used, the appro¬ 
priate verb pattern is mentioned. 
Thus the learner can clearly 
understand that as transitive verb 
contest can be used in the pattern 
6A wherein it has a noun or pro¬ 
noun as direct objeet: we contested 
the point. As an intransitive 
verb, it belongs to VP 3A and is 
followed by a preposition and an 
object: He is contesting for a prize. 
The entry shows the pronunciation 
and functional shift in accent. 
‘Contest* as verb has accent on 
the second syllable; the first 
syllable has a weak vowel. As 
noun the word is accented initia¬ 
lly. But ‘contestant’ has the 
accent on the second syllable. The 
rest of the entry is taken up with 
contest as noun. 

In other areas of information 
such as spelling, syllabification 
style, etc., the Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary is like any good 
dictionary. As it is designed 
mainly for foreign learners, it is 
not as comprehensive in its voca¬ 
bulary as are some other single 
volume dictionaries. Also, it 
carries no information on etymo¬ 
logy, nor does it contain synon¬ 
yms and antonyms as some 
American dictionaries do. 

The appendices though useful 
from the foreign learner’s point 
of view (they list irregular verbs 
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ftt etc.) are not ^comprehen¬ 
sive gs they are in some other 
dictionaries such as The Random 
House Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

Despite these, the outstanding 
value of the Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary for the foreign learner 
remains unsurpassed. The guid¬ 
ance on usage and and structure 
that it offers is an indispensable 
aid for any learner especially when 
he is writing and is in doubt 
about what pattern, form or 
phrase to use. Keeping in mind 
the problems of the non-native 


user in choosing the appropriate 
expressipn for a particular regis¬ 
ter and style, the compilers of 
the dictionary provide informa¬ 
tion, where relevant, on style 
and Register. They also give hints 
on punctuation and point out the 
peculiar features of English 
gram mer, while dealing with 
usage If a dictionary can provido 
so much help for the learner 
of English, it may be well worth 
training the student m reference 
skills, at least in making him dis¬ 
cover the information a dictionary 
contains. —V. D. S, 

(C urtesy : C.I.E.F.L. News Bulletin) 


of' educational objectives—Shri 
Aaon Mttra: Some considerations 
reivant to die formulation of 
National Programme of Popula¬ 
tion Education-Mr. J.E. Jaya- 
suriya; Population Dynamics and 
educational development—a selec¬ 
ted Bibliography — UNESCO; 
Carriculum development in 
population education—Dr. H.K. 
Paik: Report of a Field-Try out 
of population education course at 
Recsam, Malaysia—an experimen¬ 
tal study (Dr. H.K. Paik); A field 
try-out of population education 
curriculum materials for teacher 
education programmes—an ex¬ 
perimental study : A case of the 
Philippines—Dr. H.K. Paik; 
Extracts from the final Report of 
the Regional Seminar of Experts 
on Population Dynamics and 
Educational Planning, Bangkok 
that was held on Sept. 10-18. 
1974.; Extracts from World 
Population plan of action as 
finally adopted by the World 
Population Conference at Bucha¬ 
rest on 30th August 1974, and 
Population Dynamics and Educa¬ 
tion: Bibliography—National Staff 
College. 

This Expert Meet participants 
include not only the consultants 
of the UNESCO but very 
distinguished educationists, pop¬ 
ulation specialists, demographers 
and educational planners. 

The main objectives of the 
Meet were : 

(/) to examine different 
aspects of the relationship bet¬ 
ween population dynamics and 
education: 

(/i) to indentify and delineate 
areas or high priority for further 
enquiry and research in this field 
and. 

(///) to make concrete recom¬ 
mendations towards promoting a 
clearer understanding of the 
relationship between population 
dynamics and education among 
educational planners and adminis¬ 
trators. 

The recommendations include 
the following: 

(/I Studies to be made on 
tne causes due to which sharp 
increase in literacy rates were 
observed in the 1941 Census and 
studies related to human capital 


Conculsions and 
Recommendations 


GROWING MULTITUDES 
AND THE SEARCH FOR EDU¬ 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY, 

Report of the National Meet of 
Experts on Population Dynamics <t 
Education , held at New Delhi 
October 28-31, 1974. 

THIS important and topical 
report is divided into three pans; 

Part—I gives the main parti¬ 
culars of the Meet including ob¬ 
jectives. summary cf discussions 
on papers and the recommenda¬ 
tions and a summary of the clos¬ 
ing session. 

Part—II is a record of the 
main presentations and discus¬ 
sions on population dynamics, 
Educational Development and the 
role of UNESCO (Dr. D. G. 
Berstecher) The population Chal¬ 
lenge ani the Response of Educa¬ 
tion in the Asian Region (Dr. H.K. 
Paik); A Review of Literacy Data 
collected in the Censuses of India 
(Dr. V.R. Rao) ; Literacy and 
Educational Implications of 1971 
Census (Registrar General of 
Census), Role of Non-fbrmal 
Education in Population and 
Development (Shri J. Veerara- 
ghavan); Rural-Urban Migration 
qnd its Implications for Educa¬ 
tion (Miss A. Chatterjee); Popu¬ 
lation Dynamics and training of 


Educational Administrators and 
Planners (Shn C.B. Padmana- 
bhan): Fertility, Family Planning 
and Education of Women, in India 
(Miss) Jatinrier Bbatfcr and Miss 

A. Chatterjee ; Child Care —a 
national priority Dr. (Mp.) 
S. Ghosh; Women’s Education 
and Practice of Famity Planning 
in India (Dr. M. K. Pnemi) ; 
Women’s Education and Practice 
of Family Planning in India 
(Dr. Mrs. K.G. Rao); Population 
and Environment and their place 
in Education (Dr. Ashok Khosta); 
Population Education, an Innova¬ 
tion Status and Prospects (N.C. 
E.R-T.); Population Dynamics 
and Teacher Education (Prof. 

B. S Parakh) and Presentation of 
Conclusions and Recommenda¬ 
tion** of the Meet 

Part-lIT consists of the follo¬ 
wing additional papers besides 
the above mentioned papers 
which were discussed in Part-1 V. 

Family Planning in Medical 
Education (Dr. George Joseph); 

Bacground papers included m 
the report are : 

Population Dynamics and 
Educational Planning; A Frame¬ 
work of Discussion—UNESCO; 
Impact of population dynamics 
on socio-economic and educa¬ 
tional development in Asia and 
on tfte definition and attainment 
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the levels 

of educational attainment in 
terms of year* of schooling com¬ 
pleted and levels of earning by 
levels of education. 


(ii) importance of national 
sample survey covering detailed 
analysis of unemployment and 
educational attainment (27th 


round) and the value of the 
social statistics divisions of the 
CSO which is looking into the 
question of studying stocks and 
flows of human beings and their 
educational attainment; 

(tfr) A study was suggested 
for the spectacular growth in 
female literacy which unfortuna 
tely has not been accompanied 
by a similar increase in male 
literacy: 

(7v) Studies arc suggested 
which throw light on the factors 
which promote literacy: 

(v) that special efforts will 
have to be made to raise the 
literacy levels of the socially and 
culturally disadvantaged sections 
of the population in view of the 
widening gap between the literacy 


rate of the scheduled castes and 
tribes on the one hand and the 


general population on the other. 

It is brought out that while 
the general literacy percentage has 
gone up in 1971. the improve¬ 
ment is not sufficient to reduce 
the absolute number of illiterates 


in the population: 

The spread of literacy seems 
to be faster in those States where 
it was already high in 1961: 

In districts, literarcy is high 
in continuous blocks 

(i’i) The meet also suggested 
that careful post-census literacy 
checks should be carried out to 
determine the degree of error in 
statistics in relation to age group 
5-9 which is low chough partici¬ 
pation rale of this group is very 
high. 

(wi) The rural-urban migra¬ 
tion was considered in depth, 
and the widening gap between 
the urban and rural areas in edu¬ 
cational, economic, social and 
cultural development has been 
focused. 

(Wu) As regards women 
education and family planning, 
the Meet quoted several studies 
to show that there is an averse 
relationship between fertility and 


education: the higher the educa¬ 
tional level, the lesser the fertility. 

(£x) It was considered that 
threshold level of education which 
influence fertility may be as high 
as 10-14 years of schooling. 

(x) It was however felt that 
greater reliance will have to be 
placed on the use of mass-media 
and on the programmes of non- 
formal education for spreading the 
message of family planning and 
to popularise the small family 
norm. 

CHILD CARE 

An Integrated child health 
programme was considered to be 
of critical importance in reducing 
infant and child mortality which 
has been recognised to be a dete- 
rent to the acceptance of birth 
control. 

POPULATION EDUCATION 
Population education should 
give “the learner an idea into 
the totality of issues connected 
with population ranging from the 
nature, measurement, causes, 
determinants and consequences of 
population growth as well as 
urbanisation to the dynamics of 
the reproductive process and to 
possibilities of planning the family 
size and population control. 
Several curnculla were examined. 

The Meet has favoured the idea 
of population education as a much 
wider and positive concept with 
an openmwded approach both at 
macro levels. It was however 
felt by the Meet that population 
education should not merely be 
subserviant to the idea of popu¬ 
lation control. 

The Meet realised that popu¬ 
lation education should be intro¬ 
duced in half million schools of 
the country though it is not an 
easy task. 

The need for preparation of 
curriculum and development of 
suitable instructional materials 
was considered essential. 

The work of the NCERT in 
this connection was considered 
very significant. 

The Meet also emphasised the 
need for research, teacher pre¬ 
paration and sex education. 
NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
It was noted that the formal 
school system does not cover 
more than 7° 0 of the population 
in the age group of 15-24 which 


is of very great importance from 
the point of population control. 
It was therefore decided that non- 
formal education and literacy 
should be given the highest pri¬ 
ority. It should be considered 
as a form of continuing education 
to those who have been at school 
and also educational literacy for 
those who have had a privilege 
of formal education. 

The need for research and 
also the necessity to have a dia¬ 
logue between educational plan- 
ners/administrators and demo¬ 
graphers, through promotion of 
joint meetings on the educational 
implications of rural-urban mi¬ 
gration : 

The Meet in their major reso¬ 
lution recommended the follow¬ 
ing ; 

‘That the National Staff College 
for Educational Planners and 
Administrators. New Delhi, may 
invite UNESCO and other Inter¬ 
national agencies to promote 
and develop regional coopera¬ 
tion among the Asian countries 
in the growth of population 
education through (i) the organi¬ 
sation of studies and research 
in the planning and administra¬ 
tion of population education (ii) 
the training of personnel for the 
purpose and (iii) the provision 
of clearing-house facilities and 
dissemination of information. 

Prof. Maihur in his conclud¬ 
ing address made some funda¬ 
mental suggestions that (i) the 
training of teachers to teach the 
new subjects effectively and pur¬ 
posefully into the school curricu¬ 
lum should include population 
education, (ii) He also emphasised 
the importance of special pro¬ 
gramme for Universities (iii) He 
particularly made a reference to 
the role of education as an 
instrument of national develop¬ 
ment and that every learner at 
every stage must learn a type of 
education and to be a student 
all his life. 

This report on the “growing 
multitudes and the search for 
educational opportunity” is an 
excellent document which may be 
edited further and printed for the 
benefit of educational institutions, 
universities, schools at different 
levels and teachers for reference. 

—K. N. Rao 
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ROUND UP 


U.N. Workshop on bio-gas 

Technology 


A WORKSHOP on bio-gas tech¬ 
nology and utilization was held 
in New Delhi. It was inaugurated 
by the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

Organised by the Economic 
and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (ESCAP), in co¬ 
operation with UNIDO and the 
Indian National Committee on 
Science and Technology, the 
Workshop was attended by 30 
experts in the field from 14 
countries. 

The Workshop has before it, 
as the basic material for discus¬ 
sion, a report by a three-man 
committee of experts which has 
studied the role of bio-gas in six 
Asian countries —India, Pakistan 
South Korea, Japan, the Philip¬ 
pines and Thailand. 

In the light of the findings of 
the Committee, the Workshop 


examined the different methods 
of bio-gas production and identi¬ 
fied major technical and social 
development problems to improve 
production. Internationally repu¬ 
ted consultants on bio-gas techno¬ 
logy and utilization presented 
brief reports based on their own 
experiences. 

The workshop considered 
suggestions and recommendations 
for the development of bio-gas 
plants and integrated farming sys¬ 
tems at national and regional 
levels. Proposals for specific 
projects to he financed by UNDP 
sod other interoatjonal financial 
organisations were also discussed. 
The Workshop concluded on 2 
August, after a field trip to Bom¬ 
bay- Borvih to visit KVIC bio-gas 
research and development station 
and other installations. 


OPI Interne Programme 


FIFTY-NINE participants from 

27 countries are taking part 
in a four-week Student interne 
Programme at United Nations 
Headquarters which began on 

28 July. The purpose of the Pro¬ 
gramme is to enable the partici¬ 
pants to deepen their understand¬ 
ing of the principles, purposes 
and activities of the U. N. and 
its related agencies through first¬ 
hand observation and study. 

The Interne Programme, which 
is organized annually by the Office 
of Public Information (OPI), is 
open to a limited number of uni¬ 
versity students at the graduate 
level. These young men and 
women from different countries 


arc specializing in fields related to 
the work of the United Nations, 
such as international relations, 
government, political science, law 
and economic and social affairs. 

The Programme includes brie¬ 
fings by senior officials of the 
United Nations Secretariat as well 
as prominent outside speakers 
such as Lincoln Bloomfield Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and James Leonard, Pre¬ 
sident of the United Nations 
Association of the United Slates 
of America. The participants also 
attend panel discussions and 
meetings of the United Nations 
bodies which are in session dur¬ 
ing the period of the Programme. 
In addtion, the interns are assig¬ 
ned to work individually along¬ 
side United Nations staff mem¬ 


ber! fa w&m dsperrieats ac¬ 
cording to their respective fields 
of study. 

ParticipanU come from the 
following 27 countries : Canada, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Federal Repu- 
bic of Germany, Finland, Inland, 
India, Japan, Kenya, Liberia 
Mauritius, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Venezuela, Trinidad and Tobago, 
United Kingdom, United States 
and Western Samoa. 


Mehta Research Institute 

rr t~ —■aamsaags --rzr. 

WITH the financial help of Mehta 
Trust and the grants from the 
Governments of India and Uttar 
Pradesh the Mehta Research 
Institute of Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics has been 
started at 26, Dilkusha, New 
Katra, AHahabad-2. Simultane¬ 
ously, Mehta Institute is develop¬ 
ing its ow n campus with adequate 
und modern physical facilities at 
Bharwaii, a township situated at 
about 20 mites from Ailahahad 
on the main railway line between 
Delhi and Calcutta on the fifty- 
acre plot donated by Sbri G.L. 
Mehta, a business magnate known 
for bis philanthrophy aJl over the 
country with the help of donation 
of rupees four millions made by 
him. 

In the first phase (1975-78) 
the Institute will devote itself to 
the following branches of pure 
Mathematics and applications of 
mathematics which are of current 
interest: (1) Pure Mathematics, 
(2) Applications of Mathematics. 

During the second phase re¬ 
search facilities will be developed 
in the following branches of 
Mathematical Physics which have 
attained special importance re¬ 
cently : (a) Non-equilibrium 

Thermodynamics ; (b) Quantum 
Physics, Phase Transitions (c) 
Relativistic Mechanics, General 
Relativity. 

Prof. P.L. Bhatnagar, former 
Vice-Chancellor, Rajasthan Uni- 
verity, known for hi* contribu¬ 
tions to Applied Mathematics, 
Fluid Dynamics, Plasma Physics, 
Astrophysics etc., has taken 
charge of the Institute as its first 
Director. 
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O^N.Q.C's Refresher 
Course 


A THREE months* refresher 
course for a batch of twenty 
production engineers of the OH 
& Natural Gas Commission 
(O.N.G.C) concluded at Indian 
School of Mines recently. 
Sbri J. C. Kumuramangalam, 
Chairman, Indian School of 
Mines* presided at the valedictory 
function and distributed certifica¬ 
tes to the participants. Tn his 
valedictory address he expressed 
the hope that the refresher course, 
the first ever to be held for the 
officers of the O.N.G.C, at 
would be the forerunner of many 
more in future. 

Organised by the ISM Depart¬ 
ment of Petroleum Technology, 
the Refresher Course was inaugu¬ 
rated by Sbri A.K. Ghose. Member 
(Production), O.N.GC. During 
the course, more than 400 hours 
were devoted to lectures, seminars 
and laboratory work by the ISM 
Faculty members as well as Guest 
Faculty* members from O.N.G.C,, 
Oil India Ltd. and Assam Oil Co. 
Lid. Besides this, twelve special 
lectures were also delivered by 
senior officers from the Oil 
Industry. Technical visits were 
arranged to Research Laborato¬ 
ries and industrial establishments 
around Dhanbad Technical 
films of relevance were al>o 
screened for the benefit of the 
participants. Adequate lodging 
and boarding arrangements w-cre 
made for the participants of the 
refresher course in a separate 
hostel earmarked for such 
purposes. 

Bangalore to Evaluate 
SITE 


THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has offered a sum of 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs for the evaluation of 
the Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment (SITE) to the 
Bangalore University. Dr. K.E. 
Eapen, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Communication 
will be conducting the research 
in the Karnataka cluster. An 
attempt would be made to deter¬ 
mine whether and how the medium 


of satellite television can be used 
effectively for agriculture, family 
planning, improved primary 
schooling, health and hygiene and 
national integration. A syste¬ 
matic investigation is necessary to 
determine the nature, magnitude 
and direction of developmental 
changes brought about by satel¬ 
lite TV. The effective use of this 
medium requires enough research 
This is being met partially by the 
Evaluation Cell of ISRO but the 
Bangalore University would be 
the only outside academic insti¬ 
tution which is likely to investigate 
the SITE. The investigation will 
involve over a year of field work 
in Gulbarga, Raichur and Bija- 
pur districts followed by another 
year of data analysis and writing 
up of the research findings and 
final report. 


Savings Drive: Students 
to Assist 

SERVICES of college students 
in Kerala are to be utilised in a big 
way for the promotion of small 
savings among the people of the 
state. A meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of the Universities of the 
Central and State institutions con¬ 
nected with national savings was 
convened in this connection at 
Trivandrum. It was decided to 
organise a short training pro¬ 
gramme on various aspects of 
small savings and canvassing 
techniques. To start with 30 
students from the colleges under 
the Kerala University wilt be 
selected for this programme. The 
students would be associated 
closely with the national savings 
programmes. It is expected that 
groups of five students each will 
be put on field work to popularise 
national savings schemes and 
canvass consents for opening new 
accounts. Prof. Sukumar Azhi- 
kode of Calicut hoped that the 
students of his university would 
also come forward for this pro¬ 
gramme. 

' Student Rep. on 

IIT Bodies _ 

The authorities of the IIT, 
Delhi, have decided to give repre¬ 
sentation to students on its bodies. 


The Senate at its meeting held 
recently resolved that there shall 
be three students representatives 
who may be invited to the delibe¬ 
ration of the Senate. 

Campus for L.N.M. 
^University_ 

THE 300 acres complex of 
Darbhanga Raj with buildings 
and structures has been acquired 
by Bihar Government for the 
Lalit Narayan Mithila University. 
The University at the moment is 
running in tiny rented buildings 
on the outskirts of Darbhanga 
town. 

Rajkumar Subheshwara Singh 
of Darbhanga further proposes 
to donate the rich Raj Library for 
the use of this university. The 
three-year old Mithila University 
is the largest university of the 
State in respect of area, population 
and number of colleges and stu¬ 
dents. The development of the 
campus has been one of its urgent 
needs. This acquisition of land 
would give a fillip to the post¬ 
graduate teaching which could 
not be developed so far due to 
lack of buildings and library 
facilities. 


Gulmarg Observatory 


THE Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kashmir has set up a 
committee to discuss the future 
functioning of the Gulmarg Re¬ 
search Observatory in consulta¬ 
tion with Dr. N.N. Raina, Head 
of the Postgraduate Department 
of Physics and Dr. M.K. Khera 
Incharge, Gulmarg Research 
Observatory. 

The Syndicate further decided 
that the decision regarding pro¬ 
vision of liheral choice in the 
question papers relating to the 
BA/BSc'BCom Parts I and II 
examinations 1975 be taken by 
the Vice-Chancellor after discus¬ 
sing the matter with the state 
authorities who would ascertain 
the views of thp principals of the 
colleges concerned. It has also 
been decided to introduce table 
marking on experimental basis 
for the Pre-Univesity courses from 
this academic session. 
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Chair in N. Chemistry 

Wr*N"HT"i VWr'Ti l , * 1 1 "M Tf«."in- f,T— --Y 

K. C. MAHINDRA CHAIR 
• in Nuclear Chemistry has beta 
created at the Institute of Science* 
Bombay. The Government of 
Maharashtra has given its appro¬ 
val and a sum of Rs. 2.78 lakhs 
would be kept in fixed deposit 
for financing this Chair. 

The K.C. Mahindra Founda¬ 
tion Endowment will be managed 
by an Advisory Committee under 
the chairmanship of the State 
Education Minister. It would 
help developing Sciences having 
practical applications and rami¬ 
fication for Military, Naval, and 
Aviation Science. 

Reservation for Higher 
Learning 

PROFESSOR Nurul Hasan, 
Union Minister of Education while 
replying to the debate in the Lok 
Sabha on the motion to consider 
the annual report of the UCC 
for 1972-73 said that the UGC 
had recommended that seats he 
reserved for scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in national insti¬ 
tutions and institutions of higher 
learning. 


No Convocation for 

J.N.K.V. 

sa «■—as ■ - '" I as 

FOLLOWING AN instruction 
from the Chancellor, the jawahar- 
lal Nehru tCrishi Vishwa Vidaya- 
laya has decided not to hold 
convocation this year too. 

Degrees and diplomas to the 
graduates of agriculture, veteri¬ 
nary and animal husbandary and 
agricultural engineering would be 
sent to the qualified candidates 
directly by mail or would be 
given in person on payment of 
requisite fee. 

Candidates who have been 
declared eligible between April 
16, 1973 and April 26, 1975 may 
obtain their degrees from the 
Registrar or any of the consti¬ 
tuent college of the Vishwa 
Vidayalaya. 

It may be mentioned that 470 
candidates in agriculture, 123 in 


veterinary and 49 In agricultural 
engineering have been declared 
eligible to get their graduation 
degrees; and 118 candidates in 
agriculture and 30 in veterinary 
faculties to get post-graduate 
degrees and one research scholar 
for Ph.-D. during the last two 
years. 

Visiting Professorship 
for Dr. Mohan 

•a _ _ _ _ ._ 

DR. RAMESH MOHAN, Direc¬ 
tor, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages Hyderabad 
has accepted a Visiting Professor¬ 
ship at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, during August-December 
1975. On his way to States* Dr. 
Ramesh Mohin will visit some 
universities and institutions of 
higher learning in Germany, 
France and Britain. 

In his absence* Dr. R K. 
Bansat, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Phonetics and 
Spoken English, will act as 
Director. 

Land for South Campus 

I ■ ■ ■ I Ml. „ I I, . . III — 

DELHI UNIVERSITY has 
recently acquired about 50 acres of 
land nearDhaula Kuan to develop 
its South Campus. At present the 
offices are located in rented costly 
buildings. A sum of rupees one 
crore has already been sanctioned 
for the development of the cam¬ 
pus. This would facilitate the 
early development of the new 
land and it is expected that a 
viable and independent campus 
with good library facilities will 
be built soon. 


Effects of Noise 


THE Zology Department of 
Calcutta University is planning 
to undertake a study of the 
effect of noise on human beings 
and various other biological spec¬ 
ies. Prof. D. N. Ganguly has 
submitted a comprehensive plan 
to the national committee on 
Science and Technology on the 
effect of radiation and sound 
as found in nature and as created 
by tbe industrial-urban develop¬ 
ment on tbe growth* functioning* 


reproduction and aging of various 
biological species including man. 

Though elementary ideas 
about the effect of sound pollu¬ 
tion is available* the particular 
effects of sound vibrating at or 
about 20,000 cycles per second* 
i e. ultrasonic waves on the life 
process of different animals as 
well as man has not yet been 
studied seriously and extensively. 
A comprehensive study in this 
line is very much needed in view 
of the fact that in most of the 
establishments and undertakings 
where turbo-jet operators or high 
pitched sound is produced from 
sirens* hooters or whistles, pro¬ 
duction of Ultra-sonic wave along 
with audible sound is a normal 
occurrence. Though u is known 
that the use of ultra-sonic waves 
is safer than X'Ray’s there arc 
instances of its chromosome 
breaking activity. A large area in 
the city of Calcutta is exposed to 
continuous noise from morning 
to night at a level much above 
90 deciblcs. A regular survey of 
the stress produced by the noise 
adit reveal the cause of the 
psychopathology of the citizens of 
Calcutta and the correct reasons 
for the incidence of enhancing 
psychosomatic ailments of its 
residents. 


Vidvasagar Varsity 

MR. A JOY MUKHERJf. former 
Chief Minister of W. Bengal, 
recently led a deputation to Mr. 
S. $. Ray* Chief Minister, urging 
him set up the Vidvasagar 
University in Midnapore to mark 
the 155th birth anniversary of 
Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagar. 


PVCs for I wo varsities 


THE Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
recently amended the Guru Nank 
and Punjabi Universities Bill to 
provide for the creation of the 
post of Pro-Vice-CbanceHors, Un¬ 
like tbe other universities* the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors in Punjab would 
be appointed by the Chancellor 
on the advice of the State 
Government. The Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor will hold office for 
three years and this term may be 
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extended for a farther peiod of 
not exceeding time years at a 
time, The tenure of the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor will not be co- 
terminus with that of the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Chancellor would 
also determine the amount of 
remuneration etc. 

The Pro- Vice- Chancellor 
would assist the Vice-Chancellor 
in respect of such matters as 
might be specified by the Vice- 
Chancellor. He would exercise 
such powers and perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him 
by the Vice-Chancellor, ft is 
expected that the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor wilt be selected from 
amongst Professors, Heads of 
Departments and such others as 
arc competent from the academic 
point of view. 


Agricultural Assistance to 
Developing Countries 


RAPID strides in the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural know-how 
m India during recent years has 
created a great demand in many 
of the developing countries. Such 
programmes which are particular¬ 
ly suited for tropical conditions 
have shown promise in the co¬ 
ordination research programmes 
on cereals, pulses, oil seeds and 
fruits. 

Indian expertise has been 
made available to various deve¬ 
loping countries through multila¬ 
teral and bilateral programmes. 
The largest number of Indian 
agricultural experts have gone 
abroad under the I* AO/UN DP 
programmes. There have also 
been cases of assignment under 
the Colombo Plan, Special Com¬ 
monwealth Assistance Programme 
for Africa and Indian Program¬ 
me of Technical and Economic 
Cooperation. According to latest 
available information Indian 
experts have been assigned to 
more than 62 countries through 
out Asia, West Asia. Africa 
and Latin America and the 
number is over 325. The 
largest number of experts have 
been made available in the field 
of agricultural planning (Econo¬ 
mic and Statistics) followed by 
agricultural research and livestock 
and development. Besides, tech¬ 


nical training has been provided 
to merely 1000 foreign personnel 
in all fields of agriculture. They 
have gone to most of the agri¬ 
cultural universities and colleges, 
research institutes and the centres 
of the Union Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. India has also contribu¬ 
ted in terms of seeds and printed 
technical literature. For instance 
12 complete sets of agricultural 
implements for setting up mec¬ 
hanised farms were made available 
to Ethiopia. A set of agricultural 
implements and machinery was 
also supplied to Afghanistan under 
different programmes. 

Training at the Azad 
Farm Varsity 

THE newly started Chandra 
Shekhar Azad University of Agri¬ 
culture and Technology Kanpur 
has at the request of the Union 
Government prepared a detailed 
programme for training foreign 
agricultural scientists in the culti¬ 
vation of rapseed and mustard 
during the coming rabi season. 
The 15-day programme for the 
first batch of FAO trainees from 
Nepal will commence in Novem¬ 
ber and the second batch from 
Bangla Desh will receive training 
during December. 

The proposed training wit! be 
predominantly oriented from field 
and practical operations involved 
in the selection of hybridisation 
and varietal improvement in the 
three main mustard crops. 
Besides, the trainees will attend 
lectures in the subject and partici¬ 
pate in the seminars and group 
discussions The training will also 
include study of experiments in 
the field and in the laboratory in 
the disciplines of Agronomy, 
Entomoloev, Plant Pathology, 
Chemistry and Statistics. The 
trainees will be given an opport¬ 
unity to visit the cultivators, field 
to attend field demonstrations in 
the neighbourhood of the campus. 

The Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, Kanpur has been known 
for its achievements in mustard 
breeding programme and has 
evolved and recommended a 
general cultivation and received 
outstanding recognition both in 
and outside the State. 


New use for Blue Green 

_ Algae _ 

Dr. G.S. VENKATARAMAN, 
Head cf the Department of Mic¬ 
robiology, Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi is 
planning to introduce blue green 
algae on a wide scale for enrich¬ 
ing the rice fields with nitrogen. 

The preliminary trials carried 
out in Punjab have shown that by 
employing blue green algae the 
dosage of nitrogenous fertilizers 
can be reduced by nearly one- 
third. The progressive farmers 
in Tamil Nadu have obtained 
good results in rice crops using 
this organism. 

The three rice experimental 
stations at Tirukuppam, Adu- 
thurai and Ambasamudram will 
be multiplied and these multipli¬ 
cation units will supply the 
material needed for trials in the 
farmers fields Dr. Venkataraman 
has designed inexpensive methods 
by which even unsophisticated 
farmers can prepare the algae 
material for field u*e in open air 
troughs u«ing sun light. The sun 
dried material can be mixed with 
fertiliser and scattered over 
standing walei in the field. It 
can also be stored for future use. 
The use of algae for three or 
four consequtive seasons normally 
sustains the high yield in the 
subsequent years. 

The value of blue green algae 
as a source of crop-nutrient has 
been discovered as early as in 
1939 but its wide use v.as not 
possible as the method of propa¬ 
gation of this orginism was not 
perfected until 1966. Now a new 
technique has been developed 
which can be adopted by the 
poorest farmer. 

These organisms have been 
widely used for the cotton crop in 
Gujarat and tea plantations in 
Assam as well. The algae culture 
can be used for vegetable gardens 
as well. It has its application 
each in improving the output of 
gas in the gobar easplant as it 
helps to overcome the inhibiting 
effect of low temperature during 
the cold winter season. Addition 
of two per cent of algae material 
gives a satisfactory output of gas. 
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Library to be named 
after Randhawa 


THE Academic Council of the 
Punjab Agricultural University at 
a recent meeting has decided that 
the University Library he named 
after the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. 
M. S. Randhawa and be 
called MOHINDER SINGH 
RANDHAWA LIBRARY. Dr. 
K. Kirpal Singh, Dean, Post¬ 
graduate Studies presided. The 
Academic Council also decided 
that in future, as a matter of 
general policy, the decisions to 
name buildings in the Campus 
to honour the scientists, adminis¬ 
trators and writers will be taken 
by the Council. 

The Punjab Agricultural 
University Library has developed 
out of only 200 books which was 
brought from Lyallpur in Pakistan 
in 1948. The present building 
was completed in June 1972 at a 


cost of about Rs. 40 lakhs. It 
has seating accommodation for 
700 readers i,e. 25 per cent 
of the University enrolment 
is so designed there is a distinct 
separation of talking and non¬ 
talking areas—the talking areas 
being all concentrated on the 
ground floor. 

Two special features have 
been introduced by the Vice- 
Chancellor—^) the hall of Fame 
where portraits of eminent scien¬ 
tists have been displayed along 
with the citations and (ii) the 
Museum of History of Agriculture 
showing on panels specially pain¬ 
ted for the Library by J aswant 
Singh. Artist the history of agri¬ 
culture from pre-historic man to 
the green revolution. Besides 
more than 10,000 books, reports, 
journals and press cuttings have 
been presented to the Library by 
the Vice-Chancellor which are 
kept in a separate room, as the 
Dr. Randhawa Collection. 


PAu Contribttoon to 
_ Flood R elief 

smmssszsssssssssaKsasssm&KSBemzzs&mSm 

THE Academic Council of the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
today decided that all the staff 
working in the University will 
contribute one day's pay to the 
Punjab Chief Minister's Flood 
Relief Fund in aid of flood 
sufferers of Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur districts. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. M. S. Randhawa 
presided. The total contribution 
will come to about 50 thou¬ 
sand rupees. 


Workshop on Grading 
_System 


Award for Research 


Courses for candidates who haw 
attained the age of 50. 


DELHI University is planning 
to organise a workshop in October 
to be attended by the Vice- 
Chancellors of about 18 northern 
Indian universities to discuss the 
introduction of grading system in 
evaluation of examination papers. 
The University of Delhi is expec¬ 
ted to introduce the grading 
system within the next two years. 
The Indian Institutes of Techno- 


Dr. G. S. SEKHON. a soil 
scientist of the Punjab Agricultural 
University has won the Potash 
Research Award of the Indian 
Society of Soil Science. The 
award carries a prize of Rs. 3.000. 

Dr. Sekhon is the Head of 
the Department of Soils of the 
University. 

Mysore Varsity’s 
Historic Decision 

THE Mysore University rece¬ 
ntly gave a new lead to the Indian 
universities in taking a historic 
decision to allow those who have 
attained the age of 50 to take the 
highest examination of the 
university as a correspondence 
course, without insisting on the 
candidate's basic qualifications. 

The Academic Council of the 
University, at its two-day sittings 
approved unanimously the resolu¬ 
tion moved by the acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. D. V. Urs, who 
was in the chair, for waiving the 
conditions of eligibility for 
admission to various courses of 
the Institute of Correspondence 


Mr. Urs, to whose genius the 
scheme owes, said that the deci¬ 
sion constituted a first step 
towards the fulfilment of the 
desire to have the ‘’Open Univer¬ 
sity System". 

This decision enables even 
those who have studied upto the 
lower secondary stage, to lake the 
highest examination of the univer¬ 
sity, provided he has attained the 
age of 50. 

Justifying the Scheme, Mr. 
Urs said in a developing country 
like India it was essential that 
universities and educational insti¬ 
tutions should meet the demands 
of the common man to make 
him fit in our socially and econo¬ 
mically changing environment. 
He said foreign universities like 
the Simon Fraser University 
admitted candidates who had 
attained maturity to the degree 
courses irrespective of their 
previous qualifications and the 
State Secondary Education Board 
allowed candidates to appear 
directly for SSLC if they were 
above 18 years of age. 


logy have already introduced the 
grading system. 

The proposed conference 
would iry to aehics e a consensus 
on the introduction of the system 
so that there would be no clash 
between the various universities 
in the relative performance of its 
students. The system would try 
to eliminate the vagaries of the 
present marking system and reflect 
the students' performance with 
greater identity. The grading 
system is one facet of examination 
reform that has been debited in 
the academic circles for long time. 

World Bankj\id 

Dr. LS NEGI Vice-Chancellor 
Assam Agricultural University is 
keen to develop the campus into 
a full-fledged and magnificicnt 
institution to cater to the needs of 
north-eastern region. The State 
Government has already allotted 
Rs. 5 crores in the Fifth Five Year 
Plan besides the non-Plan annual 
allocation of Rs. 40-50 lakhs. 
The World Bank has also offered 
an assistance of Rs. S.2 crores for 
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buiidNfl# *** spftffiiftf campus 
oomptexesat Joraat and Kiiana- 
para- The buildings an expected 
to be completed by December 31, 
1978. The new campus complexes 
have been designed by a firm 
which had planned the site for 
the Jawahanal Nehru University 
.it New'Delhi- 

Measures to facilitate 
Return of Scientists 

THE Ministry of Industry and 
Civil Supplies, Government of 
tndia, has decided to provide a 
focal point where non-resident 
Indians who have expertise and 
foreign exchange can obtain vari¬ 
ous facilities for investments in 
India, The objective of the 
Government is to facilitate the 
tciurn of Indian scientists, tech¬ 
nologists and engineers working 
abroad and utilise their experi¬ 
ences and expertise in industrial 
and technical development. 

The authorilies which will act 
ds focal points for removal of 
delays and other bottlenecks faced 
ny non-resident Indians in esta- 
niching industrial undertakings 
under this scheme would be the 
Director-General, CSIR for assist- 
>oe scientists* and technologists 
returning from abroad for the 
purpose of setting up manufactur¬ 
ing capacities. Department of 
I 'cctronics for those who propose 
-o set up industrial undertakings 
for the manufacture of electronics 
items. 

Pica for Data Bank 

PROF. A. R KIDWAI, 
Chairman, UPSC, speaking at the 
graduation ceremony of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre, pleaded 
for the setting up of a computerised 
data bank for specialists and disci¬ 
pline-oriented national merit exa¬ 
mination for fresh graduates. This 
step is essential for the proper 
utilisation of India's large 
scientific and technical manpower. 
Prof. Kidwai said that increasing 
specialisation in all fields of 
knowledge and activity has made 
it imperative to identify and 
locate the most suitable persons 
for specific jobs. The data bank 
should contain valuable up-to- 


date information on scientific 
and technical manpower in India 
and abroad and could help to 
eliminate time wastage in locating 
the right type of persons for 
development projects in all sec¬ 
tors of our economy. 

Prof. Kidwai said that the 
discipline-oriented examination 

was also necessary lo judge the 
achievements of university gra¬ 
duates on a national basis while 
setting national standards of 
achievement in different dis¬ 
ciplines. 


Chancellor’s Trophy 


THE welcome innovation in 
Calcutta University sports would 
be the award of the Chancellor’s 
trophy to the outstanding sports¬ 
man from next year. Mr. A.L. 
Dias, Governor "of West Bengal 
and Chancellor of Calcutta 
University made this announce¬ 
ment during the presentation ol 

colours at the Raj Bhavan 
recently. 


Sarabhai Awards 


AT A function held to comme¬ 
morate the birth anniversary' of 
Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, the founder 
of the Physical Research Labo¬ 
ratory, Ahmedabad, five distingui¬ 
shed scientists were given the 
Sarabhai award for outstanding 
research work. The awards have 
been instituted by Shri Hari Om 
Ashram for outstanding work in 
the fields of electronics and 
telecommunications. planetary 
and space sciences, atomospheric 
physics and hydrology and system 
analysis and management. The 
award comprises a medal and a 
cash prize of Rs. 4000/-. These 
arc given from an Endowment of 
Rs. 2 lakhs to the PRL and are 
made on the recommendations 
of an expert national committee 
to scientists not above 45 years 
of age. 

Dr. K.R. Ramanathan, emi¬ 
nent scientist, gave the awards 
this year to Dr. Satya Prakash 
(Physical Research Laboratory', 
Ahmedabad) in planetary and 
space sciences ; Dr. S. Srikantan 
(Electronics Corporation of India) 
in electronics and telecommuni¬ 


cations ; Df. R.N. Keshavamurty 
(Meterorological Department) in 
atmospheric physics and hydro¬ 
logy and Dr. N. Sheshgiri (Elec¬ 
tronics Commission) in manage¬ 
ment and systems analysis. Dr 
S. Krishnan of the National 
Aeronautical Laboratory was 
given the award for electronic and 
telecommunications but was not 
present to receive it. 

Calcutta Computer ~~ 

_ Centre _ 

THE Computer Centre of 
Calcutta University has under¬ 
taken the work of designing an 
educational micro-programmed 
mini computer and a special 
purpose computer for signal 
analysis. A scheme has been 
submitted to the Electronics 
Commission of the Government 
of India. The work is also in 
progress for the development 
system software for the existing 
IBM 1130 system computer now 
in the possession of the university. 

Prof. S.N. Sen, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, laid the 
foundation stone of the University 
Computer Centre Building at the 
College of Science at Acharya 
PrafuT Chandra Road. The 
centre has been functioning since 
January 1972 and was located in 
the building of Radio Physics 
and Electronics in the campus of 
the University College of Science 
and Technology. 


U.G.C. Awards 


THE University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has selected 22 candidates 
for the award of research associ- 
ateship with remunerations rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,100 per 
month. 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 1,100: Dr J. P. Sen 
(Jabalpur University) ; Dr. 
Bhaskara Rao (Bombay Univer¬ 
sity) ; Dr. V. Srinivasan (Madras 
University) ; and Dr. K. Jayaram 
(Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore). 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 900 : Dr. Ehsanual 
Haq (Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity) ; Dr. S. P. Dikshit (Jodhpur 
University) ; and Dr. Vinod 
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Krishan CEndiaaft Institute of Sd< 

«ace* Bangalore). 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 800 : Dr. Vasantha 
Pattabhi (Madras University) 
and Dr. V.G. Jadhav (Nagpur 
University). 

The following have been 
awarded Rs. 700 : Dr. A. P. A. 
Kutty (Kerala University) ; Dr. 
(Mrs) C. Gupta (Jadavpur Uni¬ 
versity) ; Miss Asha Mohan 
(Punjab University): Dr. (Miss) 
Bharti P. Deshpande (Delhi Uni¬ 
versity) ; Dr. (Mrs.) Promila 
Gupta (Allahabad University) ; 
Dr. V.G. Krishnamurthy (Jawa- 
harlal Nehru Institute of Post¬ 
graduate Medical Education and 
Research, Pondicherry) ; Dr. 
K.S.S.S. Namboodripad (Kerala 
University); Mr. S.K. Gupta 
(Indian Institute of Science, Bang¬ 
alore): Dr. Subha Rakshit (Cal¬ 
cutta University); Dr. S. Mehrotra 
(Delhi University); Dr. S.V. 
Bhide (Poona University); Dr. 
K. C. Patil (Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore); Dr. Harmeet 
Singh (Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore). 

Sixty candidates have also 
been selected for the award of 
research fellowship in engineering 
and technology of the value of 
Rs. 500 per month during 1975-76- 


Increase in Admissions 

THE total enrolment in educa¬ 
tional institutions in the country 
reached the figure of 10 crores in 
the financial year 1974-75 accord¬ 
ing to the publication of Union 
Education Ministry. In 1972-73 
it was 8.63 crores and during 
1973-74 it was 8.92 crores. The 
ministry publication deals with 
trends, orientation and progress 
of education during the last three 
jrcars. At the all India level the 
annual rate of increase in univer¬ 
sities and coellges was 14.5% in 
1968-69. It came down to 5% in 
1972-73 and 3% in 1973-74. 

The diminishing rate was how¬ 
ever confined to the undergradu¬ 
ate level only. At the postgrad¬ 
uate level there was a constant 
increase approximately 11% dur¬ 
ing the period 1968-69 to 1974-75. 

In die field of technical edu¬ 
cation there was no increase in 
the number of educational institu- 


ttena, it being, 141 at(he deg&e 
level and 289 at the diploma level. 
The admissions to these institu¬ 
tions were restricted, regulated 
according to the needs. It stood 
in 1974-75 at 20500 at the degree 
level and 42000 at the diploma 
level against an annual intake 
capacity of 25000 and 47,500. 
However greater diversification of 
technical education to cater to 
the specialised manpower require¬ 
ments of the country was under¬ 
taken by the Ministry. In the 
area of adult education, several 
programmes including non- 
formal education for the age 
group 15-25 and functional liter¬ 
acy scheme had been expanded 
during the last three years. 
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Unified Campus for 
Singapore Varsity 

THE University of Singapore 
was established in 1962 although 
it traces back its origin to 1903. 
But the university has been func¬ 
tioning all these years in make¬ 
shift arrangements at four places. 
In the year 1970, the development 
unit of the university was created 
to undertake the planning and 
development of its new campus. 
Prof. S.J. van Embden, an expert 
on campus planning was engaged 
as consultant under the UNDP 
Technical Assistance Programme. 
The professional staff was drawn 
from die Works Department, 
the Housing and Development 
Board and the university. 

The re-allocation of the uni¬ 
versity from the existing sites to 
unified campus at Kent Ridge was 
undertaken as a part of the natio¬ 
nal development strategy to deve¬ 
lop the university’s capability of 
fulfilling its role in the training of 
high level technical, managerial 
and professional manpower nee¬ 
ded to sustain the high economic 
growth rate of Singapore. It is 
planned to develop io three major 
phases : Phase f : Engineering, 
Science (Physics and Mathematics) 
Architecture and Building. Acco¬ 
untancy and Business Administra¬ 
tion. Library, Administration, 
Maintenance, 3 Halls of Resi¬ 
dence, Students* Union, Computer 
Centre and supporting facilities ; 
Phase II : Science (Chemistry, 


Phaimacy), Btok®jcal Soto ces. 
Arte «d Social Sciences, Law 
and supporting facilities; and 
Phase III: Medical and Dental 
Faculties and a Teaching Hospital 
of 1040 beds ultimate capacity. 

The facilities under phase I arc 
scheduled to be occupied by the 
relevant faculties during the 1976- 
77 academic year. Faculties in 
phase 2 will move in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Over the past decade the pres¬ 
sures for admission to the uni¬ 
versities in Singapore has been 
enormous due to better educatio¬ 
nal opportunities provided to 
children of school going age. Thi< 
is particularly so with the Univer¬ 
sity of Singapore whose graduate 
are in great demand by all sectors 
of the country’s booming eco¬ 
nomy. In the year 1962-63, 21 
undergraduates were on the rolls 
while during 1972*73, the number 
rose to 4934. A total of 751^ 
undsrgraduates are planned to be 
accommodated on the campus 
during 1980 It is expected that 
by that time there would be 1X2^ 
students in engineering, 335 in 
architecture and building, !35o 
in accountancy and business 
administration, 1200 m science, 
1200 in Arts and Social Sciences 
600 in law, 700 in medicine. 225 in 
dentistry and 85 in pharmacy. The 
other institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing in Singapore Nanyang I'm 
versity, Singapore Polytechnic. 
Ngec Ann Technical College. 
Institute of Education, Singapore 
Technical Institute—arc facing 
si milar development problems 
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Decentralisation of powei 
at APAU Planned 

Dr. C. KRISHNA RAO. Vice- 
Chancellor of Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University while ad 
dressing the members of the facu¬ 
lty, students and staff of the 
university, appealed to them to 
be prepared for hard work be¬ 
cause the secret of prosperity of 
the country lies in increasing the 
agricultural production. He said 
that the past glories are not satis¬ 
fying and are things of bygone 
days. One should plan for the 
future. The need of the hour 
during national emergency was 
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that every Individ ual should apply 
the body and mind to the assign¬ 
ments they are charged with and 
to take things seriously. We 
have enormous manpower which 
should be channelised in a proper 
perspective with a direction and 
purpose as it is a matter of our 
survival. 

The Vice-Chancellor advised 
the faculty to curb the ‘parallel 
economy' by acting ‘here and 
now'. The whole nation is to 
rise up as a single individual irre¬ 
spective of the caste, creed and 
community The dedicated hard 
work coupled with understanding, 
disciplined behaviour and 
national fervour have to be 
adopted and accepted as solutions 
to the problems of the day. 
Production in agriculture and 
industry needs to be increased at 
a faster pace as the agricultural 
scientists and the faculty has u 
greater responsibility in this 
direction. 

The Vice-Chancellor announc¬ 
ed his plans for decentralising the 
powers and authority for bringing 
a faster and efficient working of 
the university. 
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Sardar's Centenary 


THE Sardar Patel centenary 
year would be celebrated by the 
Gujarat University this year. In¬ 
cidentally 1975 happens to be the 
silver jubilee year of the univer¬ 
sity as well. Sardar Patel was the 
President al“ the Guiarat Univer¬ 
sity Trust which provided the 
nucleus for the formation of the 
Gujarat University. The univer¬ 
sity to commemorate the occasion 
would be setting up a reading 
centre near the university library 
for accommodating about 400 
students. The Sardar Patel Vachan 
Griha will also be provided with 
cabins for research scholars 
The building for the Griha is 
estimated to coat about Rs, 6 lakhs 
out of which R&. 2.5 lakhs were 
donated by the family of late Shri 
Amratlal Hargovandas, a close 
friend of Sardar Patel The 
remaining amount would be raised 
by public subscriptions. 

A computer centre of the uni¬ 
versity was recently declared open 


by the State Chief Minister, Shri 
Babubhai Patel The building of 
the computer centre has been 
completed due to generous dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 3 lakhs by the 
Rollwalla Enterprises. 

The Gujarat University has 
also plans for the creation of an 
Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages. The University has 
already requested the University 
Grants Commission to give fin¬ 
ancial assistance for this purpose. 
Shri IJ. Paiel, Vice-Chancellor 
of the university is very keen for 
opening an institute of foreign 
languages in this area. 

Diploma courses in German 
and Russian languages have al¬ 
ready been started The teaching 
of Spanish has been undertaken 
by St. Xaviar's College, Ahmed a- 
bad, which is an affiliated college 
of the university. The classes tn 
Japanese languages have also been 
started. The university has also 
instituted advanced courses for 
those who have successfully com¬ 
pleted the elementary courses in 
foreign languages. The university 
hopes to make permanent ar¬ 
rangements for the teaching of 
these languages and few other 
popular languages and set up a 
language laboratory by the begin¬ 
ning of the academic year 1976- 
77. 


MCT Course 


FOR SOME time there has 
been a growing demand to deve¬ 
lop the necessary facilities for 
effective teaching in higher educa¬ 
tion. To familiarise the students 
with theoretical concepts related 
to the development and problems 
of higher education in India and 
aborad and to acquaint them with 
the current trends in instructions 
and evaluation, the University of 
Calicut has instituted a Master 
Degree course of College Teaching 
(MCT) from this academic year. 
The postgraduates in Arts, 
Science or Commerce Faculties 
and postgraduates in Education 
would be eligible to apply for 
this one year course. Both inter¬ 
nal and external assessments 
would be laid during the course of 
instruction on Philosophical and 


Sociological Bases of Education, 
Educational Psychology, Develop¬ 
ment and Problems of Higher 
Education in India in a compara¬ 
tive perspective, Curriculm, 
Teaching and Evaluation in 
Higher Education. The college 
teaching programme has been 
instituted for the first time by 
any Indian University so the 
development of the programme 
would be watched with interest 
elsewhere. 


Science Library to be 
Consolidated 


THE reference library for 
scientific text books of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity uptil now located in the 
university library and in its 
various departments may be con¬ 
solidated at one place in a new 
science library proposed to be set 
up on the campus. This is one 
of the several improvements that 
the university is making to im¬ 
prove the educational facilities 
and concentrate its resources. It is 
expected that the approval of the 
University Grants Commission 
would be available soon. Their 
visiting committee has already 
been acquainted with the prob¬ 
lem. 

The proposed science library 
would offer specialist services in 
various subjects including the 
services of the staff who can 
cater to the needs of students and 
faculties. This would go a long 
way in reducing the pressure on 
space in the main library. Photo¬ 
stat facilities would also be added 
to the library in the extension of 
its functioning. 

A central science laboratory 
is also being planned for the uni¬ 
versity where costly equipments 
used by different departments can 
be brought together. This step 
would help to avoid duplication 
and wastage of resources which 
results when several departments 
require the same equipment 
separately. 

An electronic centre is also 
proposed to be established to 
fabricate, maintain and repair 
equipment used in various scien¬ 
tific departments. At present all 
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these jobs are done with outside 
help. 

The Faculty of Mathematics 
is preparing a syllabi for the first 
course to be offered by the Uni¬ 
versity in computer science. 
Meanwhile the IBM computer is 
to be provided with 1.5 lakh 
rupees worth voltage stabliser to 
guard its delicate mechanism from 
fluctuations. The air-condition¬ 
ing is also being strengthened. 
An infra-structure for the depart¬ 
ment of computer science is being 
created. 


Manchester’s Offer 


IT HAS been reported that 
the academic staff of the Control 
System Centre at Manchester 
University's Institute of Science 
and Technology are offering their 
expertise. Proposals have been 
invited from foreign governments 
and universities who are fully 
committed to university research 
and teaching and have respect for 
the professional engineers in the 
society. The package deal includes 
one professor, three senior lec¬ 
turers and eight lecturers mainly 
involved in research into ways of 
controlling economic or physical 
systems. 


Summer Hill Campus 
for H.P. Varsity 


HIMACHAL Pradesh University 
has constructed the Postgraduate 
boys student hostel at a cost of 
Rs. 24 lakhs. This has enabled 
the university to accommodate 
its postgraduates who were uptil 
now housed in the rented rooms 
of the Indian Institute of Ad¬ 
vanced Study. The hostel com¬ 
plexes are located on the Ridge 
surrounded by dense national 
forest and the accommodation is 
provided for 160 students. A 
similar nnit of two blocks to 
accommodate 80 more students 
is already in an advanced stage of 
construction and is expected to 
be ready for occupation by the 
end of October. The other build¬ 
ings constructed during the last 
two years involved an expenditure 
of Rs. 130 crores to the univer¬ 
sity. 
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UGC Computer for 
Bombay Varsity 

THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has sanctioned the deve¬ 
lopment of computer facilities 
for Bombay University. A sum 
of Rs. 30 lakhs will be given to 
* the university to purchase a com¬ 
puter. Bombay has nearly 80 of 
the 260 computers in the country. 
The university researchers so far 
had to line computer services 
elsewhere in the city for the cal¬ 
culation work The UGC before 
sanctioning the amount had set 
up an internal expert committee 
to go over the question. 


Osmania University's 
decision 


THE Osmania University has 
recently decided to allow students 
of Telangana Postgraduate centre 
to appear privately for M. Com. 
examination of the university 
from this academic year. The 
Telangana Postgraduate centre 
was started to augment the post¬ 
graduate studies in Commerce in 
Telanagana region sometimes 
back. 


Andhra Pradesh Sets Up 
Telugu Institute 


THE Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment has set up an International 
Telugu Institute to promote 
research in all aspects of Telugu 
language, its literature and allied 
fields. The UNESCO and the 
National Institution and Scholars 
would be associated with this 
organisation. An annual grant 
of Rs. 3 lakhs would be made 
available the State government 
for this purpose. The Central 
Government and the UNESCO 
are likely to assist financially. The 
Institute would be located in the 
public Gardens, Hyderabad. 

The Board of Governors, the 
Executive Committee and the 
Academic Council for the insti- 
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fufe Into been constituted by die 
government. The Education 
Minister, Mr. Krishna Rao, will 
be the Chairman of the Board o f 
Governors, Executive Committee 
and the Academic Council and 
the Director of the Institute, 
Dr. P.S.R. Appa Rao, will be the 
Member-Secretary of these 


bodies. 

The functions of the institute 
would be to undertake activities 
to achieve the objects of the 
institute particularly for providing 
academic environments and physi¬ 
cal facilities for research in Telugu 


studies. The institute would 
also provide training facilities 
for Scholars. It would promote 
and ensure intimate contacts 
among the specialists in India 
and abroad and coordinate disse¬ 
mination of information in these 
fields. It would have close colla¬ 
boration with the universities and 
other academic institutions and 


organisations. The institute is 
empowered to award professor¬ 
ships, fellowships, studentships, 
honorarium, remuneration and 
monetary assistance to promote 
research in Telugu studies. 

In times to come the institute 
may also undertake to organise 
and facilitate study tours in India 
and abroad, conferences, sympo¬ 
sia, seminars and summer insti¬ 
tutes. A provision has been made 
for the publication of mono¬ 
graphs, books, periodical?, 
journals and research papers. 

The ex-officio members would 
be the Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment Departments of Education 
and Finance, Director of Higher 
Education. Vice-Chancellors of 
all the five State universities and 
the Presidents of the three acade¬ 
mies. The other members of the 
Board of Governors would in¬ 
clude a representative of the 
Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education ond Cul¬ 
tural Affairs, a representative of 
the UNESSCO and other disting¬ 
uished literary persons. An indi¬ 
vidual institute donating a sum of 
Rs. 1 lakh or more would also 
become a member of the Board. 
The term of office of the nomina¬ 
ted members would be three years 
but an outgoing member would 
be eligible for re-nomination. 
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World Varsities meet 
in Moscow 
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THE Sixth General Conference 
of the International Association 
of Universities was held at 
Moscow from 19th to 25th August 
1975. The week-long conference 
was attended by 430 heads of 
major universities and several 
hundred delegates from 80 coun¬ 
tries. Dr. It. L. Shrimali, Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, who is also a member of 
their Administrative Board, 
represented the Association of 
Indian Universities as well. 

The main theme of the con¬ 
ference was Higher Education at 
the Approach of Twenty-First 
Century. The other topics discus¬ 
sed were : (i) Higher Education 
and Problems of Economic and 
Social Development; and (ii) 
Universities and Innovations with¬ 
in Higher Education. The Con¬ 
ference was hosted by the 
University of Moscow this year. 

Professor M. Gaudry of the 
Montreal University was chosen 
President. Prof. Kboklov, Rector 
of the Moscow State University 
and Dr. K.L Shrimali, Vice- 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, were elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. Dr. Shrimali is the first 
Asian to be chosen to the post. 
He has also been re-elected to the 
Executive of the Association. 

USA, Iran amt Bulgaria have 
offered to host the next General 
Assembly. 


Advisory Council for 
Madras Varsity 


DR. MALCOLM S. ADISE- 
SH1AH Vice-Chancellor or 
Madras University pleaded for 
filling up a gap in the hierarchy of 
statutory bodies of the university. 
He intends to constitute an advi¬ 
sory council consisting of the 
heads of postgraduate teaching 
and research departments and 
representatives of research scho¬ 


lars to help him in dealing with 
academic and administrative 
problems. 

One senior member from each 
department would be on the 
council along with represeanta- 
tives of the research scholars. 

The council would meet every 
month and discuss the problems 
of the departments and university 
by mutual exchange of views. 
The council would also ensure 
that the research work done in 
the departments was related to 
to basic problems and community 
needs. The Vice-Chancellor would 
be placing before the Syndicate 
his policies and plans for the 
development of the university, 
soon. 


R ural-Oriented Degrees 


THE University Grants Com¬ 
mission has suggested restructu¬ 
ring of the courses in universities 
at the degree level to give them 
paractical and rural orientation. 
Restructuring should not only be 
of science subjects but also of 
social science courses. 

All the new courses do not 
have to be professional or job- 
oriented courses. The important 
principle should be that of rele¬ 
vance to the environment and the 
needs and requirements of the 
region concerned. 

The UGC has suggested, by 
way of illustration, the following 
subject combinations: (1) Mathe¬ 
matics. Physics and Electronics > 
applied Physics (workshop techno¬ 
logy; machine shop practice instru¬ 
mentation): (2) botany, chemistry 
and horticulture; (3) zoology, 
chemistry and fisheries; (4) zoolo- 
gy;chemistry and applied nutri¬ 
tion and public health; (5) biology, 
chemistry and nutrition/home 
science; (6) zoology, chemistry 
and dairy science. 

For social science courses 
some of the following groups 
have been suggested: (1) Econo¬ 
mics, commerce and agricultural 
marketing; (2) Economics, com¬ 
merce and fair management: 

(3) political science, economics 
and community development; 

(4) political science, cultrural 
anthropology/sociology of com¬ 
munity life; (5) economics, com¬ 


merce and rural banking; and 
(6) economics, commerce and 
rural industrialisation. 

These combinations have been 
suggested for introduction at the 
under-graduate level in case the 
faculties think that considerable 
time will be taken to approve the 
courses, post-graduate diploma 
courses or short-term evening 
courses with these subject-groups 
may be opened. 

The UGC has suggested that 
there sould be close collaboration 
with the agricultural universities 
in the region in planning and 
running new courses. 

Resources for the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme, the universi¬ 
ties have been told, may have to 
be found by each university. The 
UGC will give assistance for pur¬ 
chase of equipment, setting up 
workshops and laboratories, app¬ 
ointments of essential staff on 
the merit of each proposal. 

The UGC has mooted the idea 
of an implementation committee 
which will re\iew the progress of 
the scheme and consider practi¬ 
cal problems. 

It has based its recommenda¬ 
tions on the finding of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1964-65), 


Changes in Dramatics 
Courses 


THE Faculty of Dramatics of 
Gujarat University recently intro¬ 
duced many changes in their 
syllabi. The study of play writing 
and acting for TV has been inclu¬ 
ded as a separate course. The 
students will be encouraged to 
undertake a tour of the various 
centres in the country to witness 
plays produced by professional 
and university theatres. 

It is proposing to hold a semi¬ 
nar on children threatre this 
year. The financial help from 
the University Grants Commission 
is being awaited. The faculty 
workshop will itself write and 
produce the plays. The 4-year old 
drama department of the univer¬ 
sity has already produced 31 
one-act and 4 full-length plays. 
It has its own setting and 
and lighting arrangement. The 
library of the department has 
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more than 130^ botnet. The 
Gujarat University baa already 
bagged the first prize in make-up, 
costumes, acting and direction at 
the 1974 university drama com¬ 
petitions held at Kapurthala. The 
department has further suggested 
to the university authorities for 
setting up a training institute in 
TV on the lines of the Poona 
Film Institute. 

P.M. Releases Journal of 
Higher Education 

PRIME MINISTER Indira Gandhi 
released the first issue of Journal of 
Higher Education published by the 
University Grants Commission 
in New Delhi. Addressing a repre¬ 
sentative gathering of education* 
its and officials of the Commis¬ 
sion, Smt. Gandhi warned against 
the danger of our unconsciously 
adopting westernised &ttitutde* 
and looking at everything from a 
western angle. Higher Education 
in India should therefore not only 
instill modern and rational out¬ 
look in youth but should remain 
Indian to the core. It should 
equip the Indian youth to face 


Rice harvesting Camps 

•sssaaa— ~ t — ■ ■■ » ■■ - - 

THE students of Guru Nanak 
University from five affiliated 
colleges wifi soon be having a 
rice harvesting camp. The teacher 
incharge of youth weffare activi¬ 
ties in these colleges had a meet¬ 
ing on the campus. The Director, 
Youth Welfare, Punjab also 
attended tbe meeting. 

This is the first attempt in 
assodaty the students of the 
university and colleges with the 
farmers during harvesting season 
in a organised way. During the 
camp, arrangements would be 
made for indoor games, youth 
festival and entertainments for 
rural community. The students 
participating in this programme 
will come from Government 
College, Sathiala, Guru Nanak 
College, Batata, S.L. Bawa DAV 
College for Boys. Batata, Govern¬ 
ment College, Kala Afghans and 
Goverment College, Ainala. They 
would also collect money for 
flood relief. 


the chaBoogre of* rapidly cfaaa* 
tug world. She raid education 
should adopt itself to changes ra 
society. 


The Prime Minister raid stu¬ 
dents wanted university education 
because they believed that voca¬ 
tional training might not help 
them to equip for the future. But 
some type of vocational education 
was necessary for them. 


Prof. Sarish Chandra, Vice- 
Chairman of the University 
Grams Commission while wel¬ 
coming the Prime Minister assu¬ 
red her that the teaching com¬ 
munity would strive to ensure 
that the education system become 
a fit instrument for training 
scientists, researchers and teachers 
of the highest calibre. A sense 
of discipline and national purpose 
would be developed among the 
youth. 

The UGC journal would be 
issued three times a year along 
with' a bulletin. Apart from dis¬ 
seminating information regarding 
various programmes of the Com¬ 
mission the journal would help 
in tbe development of right values 
in the academic community. 


———— UIW >!■ "■*■*- 

New University Proposed 


THERE are plans to open a 
University in Pondicherry during 
the Fifth Plan. Likewise more 
universities are to come up in 
West Bengal, Union Territory of 
Goa, Daman, Diu, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh during the fifth 
plan period. There is also a 
proposal to start Medical Uni¬ 
versity in Karnataka. Besides, 
universities are also proposed to 
be established in Mangalore and 
Gulbarga subject to clearance 
from tbe University Grants 
Commission. 


Jhansi has a University 

THE Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has , established the 
University of Bundetkhand at 
Jhansi with effect from August 
26, 1975, according to the notifi¬ 
cation issued in the State Gazette. 

The Bundetkhand -University 
will have jurisdiction over the 


Hamirpur and Lalitpur. ' At 
present there are 13 degree 
colleges in the area and they will 
now be associated with this uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Wahid U. Malik, 
Professor of Chemistry at Roorkce 
University has been appointed the 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. This is the eighteenth 
university of Uttar Pradesh. 

Medical Grants 
Commission 

DR. B. N SINHA, President, 
Indian Medical Council, while 
inaugurating a three-day Workshop 
and Teaching Session in connec¬ 
tion with the Ninth Sectional 
Conference of Urologists of the 
Association of Surgeons of India 
said in Madras that the Union 
Ministry of Health is contemplat¬ 
ing to set up a Medical Grant' 
Commission While the Govern¬ 
ment formed such a Commission, 
the Indian Medical Council would 
be the authority to decide the 
allocation of the aid to the varum* 
institutions in need or where the 
funds had to go 

The undergraduate medical 
education would ahu be reorgani¬ 
sed keeping in view the need of 
the community A scheme is 
drawn up for sending medico* to 
various hospitals and primary 
health centres from where they 
would give domiciliary treatment 
to people in distant villages. 
They would also participate in 
the various programmes o! 
eradication of leprosy, tubercu¬ 
losis and smallpox. In this 
connection Dr. Sin ha cited the 
example of Madurai Medical 
College where the hospital staff 
organised special training pro¬ 
grammes in villages which ensures 
better health and nutrition in 
their own environments and food 
habits. The Indian Medical 
Council is studying this scheme 
of nutrition for possible adaption 
by other states. 

With regard to the migration 
of Indian doctors in large 
numbers to foreign countries he 
said the students were lured by 
foreign degrees. 
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Correspondence Courses 
in Teaching of English 


The Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages runs a 
correspondence course leading to 
a post-graduate certificate in the 
teaching of English. The dura¬ 
tion of the course is one year. 
Instruction is offered in the follow¬ 
ing 5 subjects; 

Phonetics and spoken English 
Methods and Materials 
Introduction to Linguistics 
Modern English Grammar 
and Usage 

interpretation of Literature 
and Advanced Rhetoric 

Method of Instructioa 

In each subject theie are 20 
lessons. These are carefully pre¬ 
pared by the Faculty members of 
CIEFL At the end of each lesson 
in each subject there are assign¬ 
ments: the participant have to 
work them out and send the ans¬ 
wers to the Institute. Only on 
receipt of the answers scripts per¬ 
taining to a particular lesson will 
the participants be sent the next 
lesson. This instance on assign¬ 
ments serves two important pur¬ 
poses: 

(a) It makes the participants go 
through the lessons carefully 
and understand them, and 

(b) It gives the Faculty members 
of the Institute the much- 
needed feedback. 

Revision of Lessons 

The lesions are revised periodi¬ 
cally on the basis of the answers 
sent to the institute by the parti¬ 
cipants following the Course. 
Also, the lessons are circulated 
among the Faculty members of 
the Institute for a careful perusal 
and comments. A member of 
the Faculty other than the one(s) 
who prepared the lessons is given 
a complete set of lessons. This 
reviewer goes through the lesson 
critically and passes on his com¬ 
ments to thp departuumt. These 
are passed on to the writer of the 
lesson. Another factor that con¬ 
tributes to this revision is the 
participants* own comments and 
criticisms, A very detailed ques¬ 


tionnaire is given to every parti¬ 
cipant who has completed the 
course and the answers given by 
them are carefully studied and 
their suggestions, wherever feasi¬ 
ble, are incorporated into the 
lessons when they are revised. 
Also, from time to time, they w rite 
to the participants asking for 
comments and suggestionseven 
when they arc following the 
course. 

Evaluation of answer scripts 

The answer scripts sent by the 
paiticipants are assessed carefully 
by ihe Faculty of the Institute. 
As far as possible the writer of the 
lessons himself/herself assesses 
the answer scripts as this method 
has ihe advantage of the writer 
of the lesson getting a first hand 
feedback. The answer scripts are 
graded on a 12 Point scale rang¬ 
ing from A-{-to C—(A 4 - meaning 
‘‘Excellent” and C - meaning 
“average”). The grades awarded 
account for 40% of the total 
marts in the final examination: 
The participants are informed m 
advance about this system in 
order to ensure that they do the 
assignments systematically and 
with care. Where an answer is 
inadequate or off the point, the 
participant is asked to rewrite it. 

Contact Programme 

At the end of the course, that 
is, when a participant has com¬ 
pleted all the 20 lessons in each 
subject, a Contact Programme is 
organised by the Institute at vari¬ 
ous centres in the country This 
is of three weeks 1 duration 
During the contact programme, 
the participants are given in’ensive 
training in phonetics and spoken 
English and in the methods of 
teaching a foreign language. 
They are exposed to real-life 
classroom situations. After a few 
demonstration lessons given by 
expert staff of CIEFL the partici¬ 
pants are given a chance to teach, 
thereby giving them an oppor¬ 
tunity to put into practice, under 


supervision, the theoretical know¬ 
ledge they have acquired by 
going through the lessons. In 
addition, the participants are 
given some instruction in Linguis¬ 
tics and Grammar as well. 
Faculty members of CIEFL are 
deputed to outstation centres. 
The three week contact pro¬ 
gramme is immediately followed 
by the final examination. 

Courses completed so far 

The first correspondence 
course was started in March 1973. 
189 participants from all over 
India enrolled themslves. 

Of these 46 discontinued. Of 
the remaining. 143 completed 
the Course and took the examina¬ 
tion. AH but one passed. The 
others who did not complete the 
course till May 1975 were inform¬ 
ed that their names were being 
removed from the Rolls since, 
according to the Institute rules, 
a teacher who enrols himself to 
do the correspondence course 
will have to complete the Course 
and take the final examination 
within 2 years of enrolment. 
(The participants are aware of 
this rule.) 

The second course which 
started in September 1974 had 
236 on the rolls. Of these, 50 
discontinued and the remaining 
186 completed the Course and 
appeared for the examination. 
All but three passed. The others 
have been removed from the 
Rolls. A few who had genuine 
difficulties at the time of the 
examination have been given 
another chance to appear for 
the examination. 

The third course which started 
in March 1974 had 165 on the 
rolls. Of these 42 discontinued 
and of the remaining 123, 42 took 
the examination in May-June 
1975. All have passed. The 
remaining 81 are expected to take 
the examination in May 1976, 

The IV Course which started 
in March 1975 has 176 on the 
rolls These are expected to take 
the examination in May 1976. 

The three contact programmes 
which have so far been organized 
were at Chandigarh. Hyderabad 
and Madras. At Chandigarh the 
help of the Director wns sought 
and members of staff of the 
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Regional Institute of English who 
helped C1EFL faculty members 
who were deputed there for the 
purpose. At Madras the staff of 
the British Council lent their 
support and nil the three sessions 
were an overwhelming success. 
The correspondence course parti¬ 
cipants who attended these sessions 
were unanimous in their opinion 
that the course in general and 
the contact programme in parti¬ 
cular helped them improve their 
professional competence. The 
UGC gives the teachers who 
attend the practical training, final 
examination session financial 
assistance towards their T A.jD. A. 

Mkl-sessioa contact programme 

The teachers who follow the 
course seem to feel that a contact 
programme during the middle 
of tiie course will be tremendous 
help to them. This is being ex¬ 
amined now and some decision is 
expected to be taken soon. 

Place of the CC in the ELT 
situation today 

There is a gunine and keen 
awareness on the part of many 
English teachers in our country 
today that the foreign-language- 
teaching-technique should change 
for tile better and the old method 
of teaching is being slowly re¬ 
placed by better and more effi¬ 
cient methods. Needless to say 
teachers need (o be trained Co 
do their jobs effectively and 
CIEFL has been doing this by 
organising a one year Diploma 
course. Many teachers who want 
to do the course find it difficult to 
do so owing to domestic, finan¬ 
cial and allied problems and the 
correspondence course has come 
as a boon to them. The steady 
increase intheattendence of parti¬ 
cipants at the Contact Programme 
sessions (45 in May 1974, 58 in 
December 1974 and 125 in May 
1975) proves the genuine interest 
teachers have in improving their 
professional competence. It is 
expected that more and more 
teachers will avail themselves 
of this opportunity and become 
better teachers of English. For 
details regarding the next Course 
please write to the Registrar, 
Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad- 
500-007. 


W. Bengal VCs Conference 

— - ■ ■ 

A TWO-DAY conference of the 
Vice-Chance* lors of the State 
universities was held in Calcutta 
at Raj Bhavan. Besides the Chief 
Minister, the Education and 
Finance Ministers also attended 
the conference. Various items 
were discussed but the following 
decisions have special signifi¬ 
cance : 

(t) Admissions to colleges 
and universities be made 
strictly on merit on the 
basis of marks obtained 
by students in their quali¬ 
fying examinations. 

(ii) Strict measures be taken 
to enforce order and disci¬ 
pline in the campuses. 
The menace of mass 
copying and manipulation 
of admissions to colleges 
and universities through 
student unions he curbed. 
The State authorities 
assured the Vice-Chancel 
lors or the Government 
support for enforcing 
discipline on the campus. 
The Chief Minister 
however suggested tha t 
the genuine grievances 
of the students should be 
seriously looked into. The 
universities may for this 
purpose create the post of 
Dean of Student Welfare. 

(iii) A code of conduct for 
teachers of universities 
and colleges regarding full 
utilisation of academic 
terms for teaching, com¬ 
pletion of courses and 
their performance in 
genera! be drawn up by 
the Vice-Chancellors. 

(iv) A service Commission for 
the selection and recruit¬ 
ment of teachers in affilia¬ 
ted colleges and universi¬ 
ties be set up. The proposal 
was not, however accep¬ 
table to some universities. 

It was therefore suggested 
that the Commission may 
see the cases pertaining 
to affiliated colleges but 
tire Government should 
not infringe upon the 
autonomy of the univer¬ 


sities la the rattier of 
selection, recruitment and 
regulation of service 
conditions of university 
teachers. 

(v) In the matter of admis¬ 
sions into colleges and 
universities the educa 
penally backward com¬ 
munities should enjoy 
certain privileges. Merito¬ 
rious students and those 
with proficiency in sports 
and games should be given 
special consideration. 

2400 Villages Covered by 
SITE 

FOR the Srst time, SITE is 
demonstrating that relatively in¬ 
expensive receivers can be used 
to bring televLion programmes 
oriented towards development, 
health and environment to remote 
villages m India At the moment, 
the experiment covers, only 2400 
villages with as many community 
receivers including some battery 
operated—in six states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka. 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Rajasthan. However, the Indian 
authorities hope that successful 
execution of the current prog¬ 
ramme may lead to a wider and 
varied fare to cover all the 600.000 
villages in India in the next few 
years. 

Prof. D ha wan of the Indian 
Space Research Organization told 
reporters that the Government 
had earmarked nine crores of 
rupees—a little over 11 million US 
dollars- -for SITE, exclusive of 
contribution of ATS-6 satellite. 
While India uses the satellite, for 
a few hours for development and 
education to rural areas and for 
study of clouds and other atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. United States 
uses it for other experiments the 
rest of the time. 

In all. there are only four 
hours broadcasts daily through 
satellite—90 minutes in the morn¬ 
ing devoted to primary school 
education and 150 minutes in the 
evening for teaching rural popula¬ 
tion about modern agricultural 
techniques, family planning 
health and environment 
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Readers Write... 


Exam- System in 
Indian Universities 

Sir,—I have the honour to invite 
your reference to the item; 
“EXAM SYSTEM IN INDIAN 
VARSITIES'* iUniversity News 
August 1975) where n the news 
of the introduction of the 
examination reform plan in 
12 Indian Universities has been 
given. It is need.ess to emphasize 
ihe desirability of the introduc¬ 
tion of the “Internal Assessment” 
and the ‘Grade System” for a*v- 
sessttig the performance of stu¬ 
dents throughout the year of study 
in preference to the existing prac¬ 
tice of the end-of the-course »ests. 
The U G.C plan should be expec¬ 
ted to wotk quite satisfa (only 
with the various safeguards mjc- 
gested to ptevent any misuse. 
overcxlimi/iK r. or urdcigutding of 
the students during the assessment 
of the students performance ac¬ 
cording to this new scheme. 

In this regard, however. 1 may 


Sir,—The Union Education 
Minister’s statement in the Rajya 
Sabha on August 5 that in view 
of the slow implementation of the 
educational reforms, the Union 
Government will have to examine 
the constitutional position as to 
how best they could enlarge the 
University Grants Commission’s 
powers and take a decision at the 
highest level by the Prime Minister 
and the State Chief Ministers in 
order to make education a con¬ 
current subject, is very significant 
from the point of view of the 
general educational pattern in our 
country. Where a hundred mil¬ 
lion children get instruction in 
schools in our country, it cannot 
be treated lightly that it is the 
concern of the respective States 
only. Education is the backbone 
of the nation and no progress can 
be full and complete if there is 


further suggest that under the 
new method, the grading of a 
student should be “open” and 
not “confidential” so that each 
student is aware of the grade 
awarded t«> him from time to 
time. This will impress upon him 
the need to better his performance 
in the ‘-ubsequent tests or io 
improve upon bis achievement. 
Further, this measure will, in my 
view, convince a'l the students 
concerned that none of them has 
been singled out for either over¬ 
estimation or undergrading. This 
1 hope, will minimize the misuse 
or the “personal favour or pre¬ 
judice” factor during the internal 
assessment or the idiosyncrasies 
of the assessors implementing LhU 
plan. Such a measure will also 
enable both the teachers and stu¬ 
dent's to understand the philoso¬ 
phy behind this new concept of 
assessment whereby it will be 
clear to all concerned that each 
one of the students has been 
graded on his merit. 

-J. Narayan Ran 


no basic national approach both 
for the school and university edu¬ 
cation. Parochial and isolationist 
approach in imparting education 
will do harm tn the teeming 
school-going population and the 
entire scheme and set-up should 
be thought of and planned with 
an accent on national conscious¬ 
ness. 

In India the universities have 
maintained a fair standard so far 
but by no means can it be said 
that all the universities have come 
up to international recognition. 
An analysis would reveal that with 
the exception of some universities 
like Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
most of the universities have 
shown a decline in standards. The 
universities have been burdened 
with numerous colleges that it 
was found impracticable to ex¬ 
ercise full administrative control 


over alt the colleges by one uni¬ 
versity headquarters and conse¬ 
quently it signalled a drop in the 
standards. The Union Education 
Ministry, in its report, has 
brought out hat the craze for uni¬ 
versity eduatton has been on the 
decline inasmuch as college enrol¬ 
ment that was !4& per cent in 
1968-69 touched 3 per cent in 
1973. This factor should be 
studied in all seriousness, being a 
national problem and not confined 
to a few universities alone. 

Dr Malcolm Adi'cshiata, the 
new Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University. whose 
appointment is widely welcomed 
to-day, has thrown light on this 
burning problem in his first 
address made when be set his face 
pgainst the multiplicity of colleges 
without regard to the qualitative 
resuhs which he considered vital 
for the healthy growth of univer¬ 
sities They were words of wisdom 
as they came from a great educa¬ 
tionist of international repute. 
A nd it is unimaginable that the 
immediate past Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University should 
have pemitted tho^e who had 
passed wnh a ‘C Plus’ (those who 
got le^s than 50 per cent marks) 
to be appointed Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and the Government of 
Tamil Nadu should have agreed 
to this ! What would be the qua¬ 
lity if one who does not know the 
subject fully begins to teach his 
students in college^ and what res¬ 
pect would he command from the 
student community? This is the 
crux of the problem and the 
universities should try to solve 
them by taking the correct stance 
whatever be the political pressure 
and incidentally safeguarding the 
autonomy of the universities and 
their academic freedom. Let it 
not be forgotten that higher uni¬ 
versity education, being an expen¬ 
sive experiment both at the 
graduate and post graduate levels, 
the compulsion should be to 
recognise the merited scholars by 
which alone the quality and stan¬ 
dard of the university will be 
upheld, promoted and maintained 
as it is being done in most of the 
universities of the western coun- 


Decline in Standards in 
Universities 
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trice, in the Soviet Union end 
Japan. 

Various State Ministries 
an eye on vote-catling, vied with 
one another in starting, innume¬ 
rable arts colleges in taluk centres 
without due regard to the quality 
of university education. This is a 
dangerous trend and unless the 
collegiate education is made pur¬ 
poseful and productive of quality, 
the foundation of university edu¬ 
cation would crumble. To secure 
collegiate education is not a fun¬ 
damental right of everyone and to 
make it free for all or for the 
bulk or the community would 
make it valueless. It is here that 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion's powers should be enlarged 
so as to prevent the growth of 
mushroom colleges and insist on 
quality in university education, 
as rightly observed by the t nion 
Education Minister. 

The future of our conutry is in 
the hands of the youth. The edu¬ 
cated youth, whether they com¬ 


plete school or collegiate educa¬ 
tion* have a vital role to play in 
option*! U fed 

country is theffe such a decentra¬ 
lised educational system as it is 
in India 10 -dav. Education is the 
most potent force of national 
integration. And yet in our 
country, educational planning 
and approach have not been done 
with a national perspective. The 
time is ripe, internal Emergency 
being in force, for such a step to 
be taken and if done, it would be 
one in the right direction. It is 
now left to the Prime Minister to 
convince the State Chief Minis¬ 
ters and make the constitutional 
change to include education in 
the Concurrent list which would 
enable the government and the 
universities to work up a national 
pattern with the sole object of 
commissioning the educated youth 
of our country to he fuMv involv¬ 
ed In national service. 

—R. T. Parthasarathy. 


Science Awards 

■t y * *-MfiatiaMfi Mas aa ■ 

THE Indian National Science 
Academy instituted, in 1974, the 
award of Science Academy 
Medals for Young Scientists, to 
give recognition to the scientific 
achievements of young scientists 
below the age of 30, in any 
branch of science and technology 
within the purview of the 
Academy. The award carries a 
medal and a grant of Rs. 5.000 
towards support for research 
including travel. The research 
gram is being provided by the 
Kothari Scientific and Rescearch 
Institute, Calcutta. 

The following awards were 
announced by the Council of the 
Academy in their meeting held on 
1-2. August, 1975 ; (t) Dr. N.C 
Bhatucharya, Research Asso¬ 
ciate, Deptt of Botany, Panjab 
University ; (2) Dr. K.S. Dhindsa, 
Director (SC A P), Har¬ 
yana Agricultural University. 
(3) Dr. A.A. Hagroo, Deptt. of 
Medicine, Maulana AzaJ Medical 
College, New Delhi: (4) Sbri S.K 
Katana, Scientific Officer. Nuclear 
Division, Bhabha Atomic Research 
Bombay Centre : (5) Dr A.S. 
Khatatkar, Lecturer, Deptt of 
Botany, Nagpur University ; (6) 
Shri Naresh Kochhar, Deptt. of 
Geology, Panjab University: (7) 
Dr. 8. Krislinaswami, Fellow, 
Physical Research Laboratory'. 
Ahmedabad; (8) Dr. S.C. Lakho- 
! tia Lecturer, Deptt. of Zoology, 
University School of Sciences, 
Gujarat University; (9) Dr M L 
Munjal, Assistant Professor. 
DepU of Mechanical Engg., 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; (10) Dr. J. Laksh- 
mana Rao, Deptt. of Physics, Sri 
Venkateswara University; (11) 

Dr. (Mrs) Manju Ray. Senior 
Research Fellow. Deptt, of 
Pharmacy, Jadavpur University; 
(12) Shri Shamsuddin, Lec¬ 
turer, Deptt. of Metallurgical 
Engg., tanaras Hindu University. 

The presentation of the 
medals to the recipients will be 
made at the time of the Anniver¬ 
sary General Meeting of the 
Academy to be held during the 
63rd Session of the Indian Science 
Congress at Waltair in January 
1976, 


Medical 

Sir,—The problems of medical 
education, medical care and role 
of specialisation are of topical in¬ 
terest amongst medical men and 
the public. The suggestion is that 
professional teaching and train¬ 
ing in medicine are to be adjusted 
••to changing social and contempo¬ 
rary conditions prevailing in an 
area in public interest". 

Contemporary conditions in 
our country are population explo¬ 
sion, extreme poverty, insanitary 
living conditions, inadequate 
health infrastructure, inadequate 
hospital facilities and ancillary 
services, reluctance of urban- 
trained doctors and people to stay 
or work in villages. Better com¬ 
munication facilities with the 
developed nations have dissemina¬ 
ted modern methods of medical 
service amongst many of our peo¬ 
ple who quite naturally demand 
adequate preventive and therapeu¬ 
tic medical care. This causes an 
expectation gap. 

Teaching hospitals at present 
gre overcrowded with more or 
tes$ the same types of emergency 
Oases—chronic and complicated 
cases suitable for clinical demons- 


Education 

tration are rarely admitted. Lack 
of specialist units in most teach¬ 
ing institutions lead to a poor 
standard of treatment and teach¬ 
ing with the result that the stan¬ 
dard of our graduates are lowered 
with derecognition of our degrees. 

May I suggest as a remedy ra¬ 
tionalisation and re-structuring of 
undergraduate medical curriculum 
where specialist units like ortho¬ 
paedics, paediatrics, dermatology, 
chest diseases, etc., should be 
given due recognition with full 
status and representation in Fa¬ 
culties and Medical College? This 
should not cause discord in edu¬ 
cational programme but on the 
contrary will produce a good 
•‘basic doctor" so necessary in our 
changed social conditions. Specia¬ 
lisation per se must not be con¬ 
demned as it would mean halting 
scientific pursuits. It has come to 
stay. 

A cost-benefit system in medi¬ 
cal training as in modem business 
management is recommended as 
delegation of specific work to 
respective specialities will ensure 
better performance and efficiency. 

—K.S. Bose 
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(Cofitsxracd from Page 8) 

resources on carrying out clearly defined tasks it 
should he possible to increase considerably the 
effectiveoess of the young universities. 

The priority objectives for development vary from 
one institution to sootbci and depend on particular 
situations, but in all cases special attention must be 
devoted to the establishment of libraries. A university 
cannot exist without a good library. And by tradition, 
a universitv library should also be the main scholarly 
and scientific library for all neighbouring institutions 
of higher education. 

Some of the new universities were able to take 
over quite good collections of books, but the comple¬ 
tely new universities are in a more difficult position. 
In practical term*, a scullion can be found with the 
help of the leading universities and by concentrating 
in the university libraries scientific and schoiary 
literature from various local collections. 

It is also important for attention to be directed 
to faculty laboratories in the fundamental disciplines 
and to the equipment of frequently used auditoria 
with modem technical facilities. 

Another matter of extreme importance is the 
establishment within the university of those 
institutions which are concerned with the collection 
of material, the selection and analysis of which is 


very time-consuming; i.e. t historical, biological and 
other museums. At present, work of this kind is 
only being carried out in Donetz and Simferopol. 
Nor must the establishment of botanical gardens be 
delayed. 

The task, of dealing with all these matters is 
complicated by the fact that the rapid development 
of the new universities presupposes a rapid increase 
in the number of students acid a consequent increase 
in demands for premises and equipment. 

The development of the teaching and research 
activities of the new universities is posing entirely 
new problems, among them some which are also 
confronting all institutions of higher education—such 
as those related to the qualitative improvement of 
the teaching and learning process, in connection with 
the transfer to new programmes of study in the 
1674-75 academic year: the further development of 
research particularly in the fundamental sciences: the 
organization of the improvement of the qualifications 
of specialists needed by the national economy; the 
extension of assistance to other institutions of higher 
education in raising the level of their teaching, etc., 
ere. 

It is not yet within the power of many new 
universities to deal with all these problems, but the 
difficulties of the early years are being surmounted.^ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY KANPUR 
MX Post Office, Kanpur 

ADVERTISEMENT NO 2675 

IIT Kanpur is one of tfv five fnsii- 
funons of national importance set up 
by the Government of India in 19*0 
It has about 1200 undergraduates and 
800 Post-graduates on its loth, Under- 
giaduate Programme offers training in 
six different fields of engineering and 
PoM-graduatc Programme prepare* for 
a higher degree in these engineering 
subject as also research programme 
leading to Ph, D, degree in engineering, 
sciences and humanities. It b localed 
on a self developed campus having 
community facilities like primary and 
secondary schools, a Health Centre, 
shopping Centre with a bank, post 
office etc. 

The Institute is looking for a person 
of wide experience for the post of 
Reghirar for the Institute : 

Job description : Secretary to the Board 
of Governors and the Semite ; overall 


responsibility of the office related to the 
administration of the Institute including 
retTuument, promotion and discipline of 
the staff 

Qualifications and Experience 

It) Essential—<i) a University degree 
(h) minimum 11) years of experience in 
a responsible supervisory administrative 
position in a Government educational 
or research Institute Commercial houses 
of national standing. 

(ii) Desirable—Postgraduate degree or 
diploma in public Administration or 
Management. 

Pay Satle-Rs. J 50O-«M 800 
Age—upto about 50 years. 

The post carries allowances accord¬ 
ing to Institute rules which at present 
correspond to those admissible to Cent¬ 
ral Government employees stationed at 
Kanpur- Higher initial pay is admissi¬ 
ble to a highly qualified and experienced 
person. The Selection Committee may 
relax any of the above requirements for 
the post in an exceptional case. 

Appointment will be on contract 
bases initially for ft period of 5 years. 


Deputation on foreign service terms will 
be acceptable. The incumbent will be 
entitled to join the Institute's Provident 
Fund as applicable and other benefits 
such as housing, medical care etc. as 
admissible to other regular employees 
of the lnstiruie. 

Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to Scheduled Caste/Sche¬ 
duled Tribes candidates. 

Applications should be made on 
prescriltcd form obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Insti¬ 
tute by sending a self addressed un¬ 
stamped envelope of 25 cm. x 10 cm. 
sire. Names of three persons who are 
fully acquainted with the professional 
experience and character and nature of 
the applicant may be given so that a 
reference could be made. Applications 
accom pained by a postal order for 
Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST candidates) 
should reach Registrar, Indian Institute 
of Technology Kanpur, IfT Post Office, 
Kanpur— 208016 not later than October 
Iff, 1975 

Afore : Those who applied in response 
to Advt. No. 2075 Deed not 
apply agate. 
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LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Advertise***! No. 7/1975 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts of Lecturers in the grade 
of Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1600 

1. One Lctfurer in German 

2. One Lecturer in Chinese 

3. Two Lecturers in Philosophy 

4. One Lecturer in Russian 

5. Three Lecturers m Education 

6. Four Lecturers tn Political 
Science 

7. Two Lecturers in Pubtu. Ad¬ 
min Miration 

8. Two lecturers m Urdu 

9. One lecturer tn Persian 

10. One Lecturer in Sanskrit 

! 1. One Lecturer in Oriental Studies 
in Sanskrit 

12 One temporary Lecturer in 
Military Science 
One Lecturer in Psychology 

14. Ond Lecturer in Medieval and 
Modern Indian History 

15. One Lecturer in English 

16 Five permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History A Archaeology 

17. One Lecturer in Chemistry 

18. Two temporary Junior Associate 
Lecturers in the Department of 

Bio-Chemistry 

19. Seven Lecturers in Botany 

20 One permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer m Geology 

21. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

22. Tuo Lecturers in Statistics 

23. Two Lecturers in Business Ad¬ 
ministration < Faculty of Com¬ 
merce! 

Qualifies boos ; 

£jjr«/w/-Doc(oraic in the subject ol 
study concerned or a published work of 
a high standard in that subject, and 
consistently good academic record with 
first class or high second class (B ? > 
Master's Degree in the subject concerned 
or an equivalent degree of a foreign 
University in such subject 

General : 

For purposes of qualifications required 
far the above posts the Degrees obtained 
is a subject taught in a Department, 
which is subsequently constituted into 
separate Departments, shall be deemed 
to be Degrees in the subject concerned 
for the newly constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed quali¬ 
fications maybe made in exceptional 
circumstances in accordance with the 
Statutes. Ability to teach under-graduate 
classes for all posts through the medium 
of Hindi essential except for the posts in 
languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admissible under the rules on con¬ 
firmation for permanent posts. Period of 
probation for permanent posts is one 
year. It is not necessary to fill all/any of 
(be advertised posts 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request, accompanied with 
a self-addressed envelope of size 23 cm x 
10 cm, free of cost from the office of tbs 


Registrar) with recent tekdApacWa 
publications etc. should reach the fctgL 
attar, Lucknow University by Tuesd ay , 
Srptwihrr 23, 1975. The candidates, 
who are in service must send their appli¬ 
cations through the proper channel. 
Application Forms to outstation candi¬ 
dates will be issued by post upto Tuesday, 
Sept ember 16,1975 


PUNJABI UNIVERSITY 
PATIALA 

ADVERTISEMENT 
No. 57/FST/S,P.S.:75 

Applications ore wiled for the 
following posts 

Dean of St u d en ts (Rs. 1105-56- 
1300—EB—60-1600) 

At least a second class Master's degree 
from any recognised University in India 
oi an equivalent qualification from a 
foreign University with atleast ten years' 
teaching experience as Professor Reader 
Head of the Department in a College 
University and at least ten years* ex¬ 
perience m an highly responsible admi¬ 
nistrative position in a University Edu¬ 
cational Institution Candidates with 
Ph D. degree would be preferred, Should 
be conversant with »he pro Merits pro¬ 
grammes of the student community and 
.should have sufficient knowledge of 
orgarminggutding different fields of 
students* activities Persons under¬ 

standing students psychology will he 
g<scn preference The appointment will 
be lor n term of three years 

General 

The Selection Committee might relax 
the qualifications and experience in the 
case of candidate of exceptional mem 
Higher sum within the grade admissible 
depending upon the ability and ex¬ 
perience of the candidate 

House rent and Dearncv* allowance. 
Provident Fund and Medical facilities 
according to University rules 

• Applications complete in nil respects 
on the prescribed form accompanied by 
a crossed postal order worth Rs 5/- 
f Rs 2 - for candidates belonging to 
Scheduled Castes/Tnbes and Backward 
Classes) drawn ui favour of the Registrar, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, should reach 
the University by 12-9-75. The forms 
can be had from the Superintendent 
(Establishment) by sending a self-addres¬ 
sed envelope of the sire of 23 »-10 ems 
stamped with 25 paisc postage. 

Persons already in service should 
apply through proper channel. Govern¬ 
ment servants who are not in a position 
to submit their applications through 
proper channel before (he due date should 
submit an advance copy before the due 
date and regular applications through 
proper channel by 16-6*75. 

Carpnn Sfcgfc 

REGISTRAR 


CENTS* OF ADVANCED 
STUDY IN ASTRONOMY. 
OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
HYDERABAD-900 007 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited for the follow¬ 
ing fellowships so as to reach the under¬ 
signed on or before 15th September 


1. Senior Research Fellowships : (4) 

Qualifications —Either Ph D. w 
Astronomy or Ph. D. in Physics 
or Mathematics with a thesi* 
having some bearing cm a problem in 
any branch of ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTROPHYSICS Candidates who hau: 
submitted thesis for the Ph D Degree 
will also he considered 

Agtr - Not above 35 year> 

2 Junior Research Fellowships: f4) 

QuutificatMns'. — At last a second 
class Mattel's Degree in Astronomy oi 
m Physics M, Sc’s in Physics must base 
basic knowledge of Astronomy. Candi 
dates will have to register for Ph D, it* 
Astronomy, K selected 

The value of Senior Research fellow¬ 
ship is Rs. h00 * per month with j 
C ontingency Grant of Rs. 2 (W0 - per 
annum 

The vatm: oi Junior Research fellovi 
shtp is Rs. 400 - per month fin ihc 
firs: 2 ye.trs ,md Rs 5**0 - per niuiii*. 
for subsequent 2 years. After the work 
has been assessed and lo.md Mitibtawtu-'* 
wnh u Contingency Gum oi Rs !,*<>' 
per Annum 

St«r - 1 wo (2) Junior Research I die * 
ship* arc reversed for tlx- M SCs 
Ovmama Unocrsitv and mo (?• lor if, 
candidates from other Dnivtrsuic* 

The applications should be typed ex¬ 
plain paper giving the following ir.foi 
matton. <a> Name and address, (b) Dah 
of birth, (c) Qualifications (wnh ccrti 
ticates, marks memoranda, etc) id- 
Researcb experience, (e) Papers publi 
ahed. if any, (0 Names of two reference^ 
(g) U$t or books on Astronomy and 
Astrophysics read by the candidate, 
(hi in the case of Senior Research fellow¬ 
ship a brief summary of the thesis and 
the proposed plan of research should 
also be given. 

The candidates may have to appear 
for an interview at their own cost, 

Sd/* 

DIRECTOR 
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TMESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of Doctoral Theses accepted by Indian Universities 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MatfNMtloi 

1. Bnl KUhan. On error^correction capabilities 
of burs* codes wilh weight constraints University of Delhi 

2. Kapur, V(jay Kumar Analytical studies of some 
problems in hemodynamics. Kanpur University. 

3. Saioi, Jagdisb Chand. Hydrodynamic and hydro- 
magnetic stability of Coueile flow. Meerut University. 

Pkydcs 

I. Ansan, Wazirul Haque. A semt empirical all-valence 
electrons SCP-LCAD-MC-Cl : Study of electronic spectra of 
simple organic molecules. M&gadh University. 

2 Barhai. P.K. Nuclear matter properties with densitv 
dependent elective interactions Dtbrugarh University. 

3. Bhogra. R a mesh Kumar. Image evaluation for aerial 
photographic and microscopic systems U.T. Delhi. 

4. Gupta, Hah Naram. Role of second neighbour and 
ihree-body forces in the dynamical properties or heavy mono- 
\ a lent metal halides. Meerut University. 

5. Gupta, Sushma. Studies m ihc statistical properties 
nf phowcjoclron counting. 1 I.T., Delhi 

6. Jain. S C. Luminescence properties of triple activated 
/Ce» Sm, Mn) CdS phosphorous. Bhopal University. 

7. Mam, Mauksh Prataprai The scattering of slow 
electrons by polar molecules M S. University of Baroda, 

8. Sutyannndam. Gotnna Nuclear quadrepolc inter- 

jctions in ionic solids, Andhra University. 

9 Sneh. Lattice dynamics : Thermal properties of 

wlids. Meerut University 

10. Tdi, Motilal Toiaram. Llliptic relations between 

degrees of polarization of scattered panicles ami neutrino- 
nudeon Mattering. University of Poona 

OmaMry 

1. Bhagwat, Vasantt Mndhav Studies cm organophos- 
phorus mseciicides, University of Poona. 

Z. Bhatwudckar, Rharadchandra Vmayak. Terpenoid* 
t nivrrsuv of Poona 

3. Dhawan, Kanjana. Some aspects of electrochemical 
behaviour and transport properties in molten calcium mtrate 
tetrahydraic-sodiuni nitrate mixtures. University of Delhi. 

4 Cion, Ajov Kumar Redox prtxcsso in solution 
with special reference u» peroxodisulphate. University of 
Jabalpur. 

5. Joshi, J S Studies in corrosion and corrosion mhibi- 
uon. Guiarai University 

6 Kumeshwara Rao. VyaLaranam. Novel Ligman's 
from Groelma arborea fLinn.I and new synthesis of phenyl 
nupihalenes of natural origin. Andhra University 

7. Kapur, Swar.ta lata. Chemical studies m human 
and experimental burn. Kanpur University. 

8. Maharaj, A.S Basic amides, thuuobtkmey and thia- 


rolmey. Gujarat University. 

9. Majumdar, Con. Study of the comptcxmg proper¬ 
ties of transition metals with diphcoyl-p,p’-bis (l-tctrazolmh-5- 
thtone). Kanpur University 

10. Mehra. Mohan Kristian Studies in the elcctro- 
pboreiic separation of metals Indore University. 

n. Ora. D.H- Studies on formation and prevention of 
scales. Saurashtra University 

12. Patel, Vimala Shanabhai Stereochemical studies m 
davonotds. University of Poona. 

13. Peril, Sambhaji Panishanim. Studies of some selected 
dements by liauid-ltqukl extraction Shivaji University. 

14. Samwathi, G.N. Studies in terpenoids : A contra 

bulioo io the understanding of the chemistry of carvestrene, 
dtyytveiueae, dicarvclones and bis-nitrosocarone. University 
of Madras. . 

15. Shah, R.R. Studies in corrosion inhibitory. Gujarat 

University. , 

16. ShithoU, Om Varma. Studies in metal complexes 

of cyanoacetyl derivatives. Jiwaji University, _. . 

17. Shukla, Ram Krishan. Studies on the chemical 


composition and nutritive value of some Indian green leafy 
vegetables. Kanpur University 
Earth Sciences 

1 Patnaik, J.K.. The studies of winter monsoon over 
India Andhra University. 

2. Shah, Ochhavai Krishnalal Geology of the area 
around Bhtmial (Dist Naim tat) with special reference to its 
structure and stratigraphy. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Soman, Ganesh Ramchandra. Geology of the Tota 
Am area, Almora and Nainiial Districts, Uttar Pradesh. 
Unrversi‘y of Poona 

4. Visweswara Rao, C. Some studies in gravity and 
magnetic interpretation Andhra University. 

Engineering & Technology 

1 Ray, Sankarprasad. Sclf-excued vibrations in 
machine tools and metal cutting I.l T , Delhi 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biochemistry 

I Balasubramaman, K.A. Metabolic studies in central 
nervous system ■ Purification and properties of arylsulphatase 
A and B from sheep brain. University of Madras. 
Microbiology 

1 Desai Jitendrakumar Dhirubhai. Metabolic proper¬ 
ties of btotin-dcficiem Aspergillus nidulans. M S University 
of baroda 

2 Doctor, Frenv Homi. Studies on genetic transfor¬ 
mation using mutants of Rhirobtum japonicum M.S, Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda 

3 Rai, Jagdish Studies on arbovirus antigens. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona 

Botany 

1 Balaknshnan, N P Flora of Jowai and vicinity. 
United Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, Meghalaya, Assam. 
University of Guuhati. 

2 Dabhade, Gan pat Trimbakrao Mc*:*s of Maha- 
baleshwar and Khandala. with notes on the genus ricca (Mich) 
L in Western Maharashtra. University of Poona. 

3. Narendra. D.V Studies imo some Indian fungi with 
special reference ro .iscomycetes and coprophilous species. 
University of Poona. 

4. Nema, Virendra Kumar. Studies in pathogenesis 
with special reference to the extra-cellular enzymes in vivo and 
in vitro of pathogenic and nonpathogenic fungi. Indore 
Univenity 

5. Shrivastava, Sutrndra Nath. Taxonomy, morpho¬ 
logy, pathogenicity and host range of some selected isolates 
of coliectolrichum (Corda). Kanpur University. 

Zoology 

1. Das, Rathmdra Chandra. Studies on the formation 
of vitamin A in fre>h water fish. University of Gauhati. 

2. Geeiha Balt. Neurophysiological studies on the 
central nervous system of scorpion. Bangalore University. 

3 Gupta, S B.C. Studies on the structure and physio¬ 
logy of the digestive tract in Rhinomugil consuls (Ham.) and 
Silonia silondta (Ham.) in correlation to their feeding habits. 
Jiwaji University. 

4. Khan. Mahmmod Ah. Studies on some aspects of 
denervated pigeon breast muscle. M.S. University of Baroda. 

5. Paramcshwara Ayyar. S. Investigations on the biology 
of some fishes of the genus Chanoa gronov Magadh Uni¬ 
versity. 

6. ' Sawant, Vijay Annasaheb. Studies on phospholipids 
of anuran tadpoles in metamorphosis. Shivaji University. 

7. Shrivastava. Santa. Studies on the functional anatomy 
of the digestive system of some fresh water fishes in relation 
to their feeding habits. Bhopal University, 

1. Krishnamurty, V.S.R. The role of calciumion in mech¬ 
anical contractile response of vascular smooth muscle of rat. 
M.S. University of Baroda. 
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X. Btanagar, Chandra Stadias JQ* tin* mil*- 

hflhy of nitrogen and phosphorus ia scib under different coa* 
dirions. Meerut University. 

2. Pandya* Mata Bhtkh. Agronomical studies in nigar, 
Guzzotia alyss irucacass in saline-alkali soils. Kanpur University. 

Pathak, Radha Krishan. Studies on the effect of nitro¬ 
gen and sulphur upon the biochemical composition of mustard 
at different stages of growth. Kanpur University. 

4. Sultan Singh. Epistasis and other gene effect in bread 
wheat. Tnticum aestivum (L.V Meerut University. 
t y Tiwari, Girish Cbander. Studies cm the resistance to 
insecticides in Stophilus oryzea (Linn.). Kanpur University. 

6. Upadhyaya, Rajnrumi. Studies on mineral nutrition 
and variability in quality characteristics of rice. Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity. 

Heme Science 

1 Nirmala, PS Nutritional evaluation of the supple¬ 
mentary value of low cast and locally available food namely 
horsegram. cow gram, field beans, seasame and amaranthus 
to poor rice diet University of Madras. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Badami, CH A Study of some aspects of motor 
development among pre-school children Gujarat University. 
Political Science 

1. Patil, Vishwanath Tammanagouda Nehru’s role in 
India’s national movement Karnatak University 
Economics 

f. Chandreshwar Singh Khadi industry in Bihar with 
special reference to North Bihar Magadh University. 

2. Garg. Maganlal. Madhya Pradesh mein faslon ka 
dhancha: Arthik vivhleshan. Indore Universal* 

3. Saikta, TN. Surplus manpower to agriculture in 
Assam Dibrugarh University 

A. Sudama Singh Labour relations m the public 
sector: A case study of Hindustan Steel Ltd. Magadh 
University. 

5. Thounaojam Surjabaran Singh Budgetary trends 
m Manipur, 1951-66, Unuersuy of Gauhati 

Law 

1. Koul, Autar Krishan. The legal framework of 
UNCTAD in world trade University of Delhi. 

Education 

1. Bhirud, Gancsh Lotu. The construction and standar¬ 
dization of a diagnostic test in algebra. University of Poona 

2. Desai S D. The teaching of English as a literary 
language in the commerce and science Faculties of universities 
in Gujarat. Gujarat University. 

3. Mukhopadhyay. Marmar. Barriers to change in secon¬ 
dary education. M3. University of Baroda. 

4. Patted, Gurubasappa Mailtkarjun Perceptual factors 
and success in teacher education course. M S University of 
Baroda. 

5. Shah, Jyotda Girdharlah A critical inquiry into the 
programme of home science education in the secondary schools 
oOndia^M.S University of Baroda 

1. Bawalc, Padmakar Pandurang. Export trade promotion 
policy of the Government of India and its impact on commer¬ 
cial community: A case study of Kirloskcr Oil Engines Limited, 
Poona, 1947 to 1972. University of Poona. 

2. Bhagwati Prasad. Impact of corporate taxation on 
financial policies of companies with reference to cement 
industry. Meerut University. 

3. Deo, Kamalakar Bhatehandra. Development of irriga¬ 
tion in Maharashtra State. University of Poona 

4. Satyanand Singh Profitability measurement in public 
enterprises. University of Jabalpur. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

1. Kuijpers, F.H.J. The rote of experience tn Gandhian 
philosophy. University of Poona. 

2. Sharma, Jai Kishan. Philosophy of work-oriented 
education in context of democratic socialistic India. University 
of Poona. 

3. Shrivastava, Mankumari Adhunik Bharat mein shiksha 
kc uddeshonka darshnik vrvechan. Indore University. 
Linguistics 

I. Namboodm, E.V. Narayanan. Dialect study of the bill 
tribes of Travancore. University of Kerala. 
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X. AgarwaL Abba. S ea r ch for self in the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson, Meerut University. 

2. Mahami Singh. Eugene O’NeiU’s conception of tragedy 
Meerut University. 

3. Sharroa, Surendn Kumar. A linguistic study of errors 
in the written English of students joining B.A. in the Hindi 
speaking area Meerut University. 

4. Sbori, Gopal Krishan. Browning’s imagery and what 
it reveals. Meerut University 

Sanskrit 

1. Amarjit Kaur. influence of Indian philosophy on Sans¬ 
krit poetics. University of Delhi. 

2. indu Bala Prasad. Mudra Rakshas ka vivedinaimak 
anushilan. Magadh University. 

3 Jha, Jagamath Vyakti vivekkrit mahimmattsfya vishi- 
shtmadbyanam. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University, 

4. Jha, Vashtehtha Narayan. A linguistic analysis of the 
Rigvcdapadapatha. Urn verity of Poona. 

3. Joshi, Suneeta Jagannaih. Datta sampradaya and 
philosophy of advatts with special reference to Srivasude- 
van and a Saraswati (Tcmbe SwamiV University of Poona 

6 Mishra, Achilla. Mahakavi Kumar Das t&tha unka 
Janki haran: Ek adhyayan. Kanpur University 

7. Mishra. Kami Kant Jyotish shustm namikhsha K S 
Darbhanga Sanskrit University 

8 Mishra, Sudhanshu Shekhar Narayan Naindhiya chan- 
isiya shastnyamadhyanam K S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University 

9- Mishra, Yaduvansh Brahamvarvatrai puran mein 
Sanskrit ik evam samajtk jeevan K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit 
University 

10. Pendse, Sudhakar Narhan The oath end ordeals in 
dharmasastra M S University of Baroda 
Hifuli 

1 Davit, Sushila N. Surdas aur Namdc\ ■ Ek mlh>.min 
Osmanta University 

2 Dikshtt. Kamid Madhodas kee rachnaycn: Alochrv, 
tmak adhyayan University of Poona 

1 Jam, Pusbplata Panikawa kc* darshnik peeihtLi 
Indore University 

4 ftai, Ramcsh Chandra Hindi ke vtslieshau padbandou 
ka hhasha vygyamk adhja>an(v.<riwmak) Mccrui Umversitv 

5 Xurcsh Bala, Rees* in shuubdi kcc Htndi ke Njmaiik 
natkon mem chimt madhv.isarji Meerut Untvcivtty 

6. Vir Singh. Kamyani kce katha kcc *oidh pakshon k.i 
gyanatmak anushceten Meerut University 
Tamit 

i Baljchandran, S. Kavimam Desikavtuayaknm PiHai A 
critical study University of Madras 

2. Gnanastkhamani, V. A study of H A Krishna Pillat’s 
works. University of Madras 

3. Nagalingam, A, Thiru Vi. Kft‘* works Vmvcr-.h* ot 
Madras 

Telufu 

1 Manmganti, Narasimhacharyuln Social, religious and 
cultural conditions as depicted in the Tcltigu pra band his front 
1500 to 1600. Osman ia University 

Geography 

1. Sharma. Sbrce Karnal. Changing pattern of resources 
in the Baghei Khand plateau. M P, University of Saugar. 
History 

1. Amniphalc. Sudhakar Malwa ka swatamrau andoUn 
ka uihas, 1857-1948. Indore University. 

2 Dixit, YJ. A study of the administrative organisation 
and its working in Gujarat from the beginning of the Mait- 
raka period to the end of the Chalukya period. Gujarat 
Uoivertity. 

3. Joshi. Sutochana. Devas rajya ka prashasan, 1727-1948 
Indore University. 

4. Om Prakash Singh. A cultural study to the early 
coins of India from ‘the earliest times up to Gupta period. 
Magadh University. 

5. Ramachandran, C.E. Tamit society in the seventeenth 
century. University of Madras. 

6. Sin ha. Raj Govind. Bharatvarah par videsfai akraman 
ka itlhas. Aadi kal se Arab akraman tak. Magadh University. 

7. Subudhi, Umakant. The Bhauma-Karas of Orissa. 
Berhampuf University. 
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Idleness Unlimited 

/ S ► 

IS TEACHING at the university and college level more stre¬ 
nuous than other types of work? Is it, for example^ more 
strenuous than siti ng behind a counter or an executive desk, 
or working in a bank or a hospital? Whatever be the nature 
of the job, the usual hours of work in most places are 7-6 
per day. 

When it comes to university and college teaching how¬ 
ever the picture is very different. Most teacher* work for 
3-4 hours a day. That is on the days when they are working. 
According to UGC norms, a University college should work 
for 180 days during the year. In actual effect not many insti¬ 
tutions work for more than 100 days per year. Nominally 
speaking, they are open during the remaining 100 days or so. 

But then there are all kinds of interruption to work. Some¬ 
times the students are on strike. Sometimes the teacher is 
not available. Sometimes examinations are going on. What¬ 
ever be the explanation, the fact remains that an average 
teacher does not work for more than 100 days in a year and 
for 3-4 hours per day. 

Generally speaking, two reasons are given fot this 
reduced quantum of work being done by University and college 
teachers. One, that these teachers have to prepare their 
lectures at home end, two, that they need some leisure time 
to do their research work. Both these reasons have some 
substance in them. But it is neither honest nor correct to say 
that these reasons can justify the existing state of affairs. The 
fact of the matter is that a certain amount of preparation has 
to be done at home but that is mainly in respect of Honours 
and M.A. teaching. Undergraduate teaching is so easy that 
not many feel called upon to bum the midnight oil for their 
morning lectures. When it comes to research, it is best not 
to press too far. Some research is being done, a certain 
portion of it is even creditable but the general standards of 
performance are unsatisfactory. In any event, it is not every¬ 
one who undertakes research. Those who do so might have 
special facilities made available to them. 

Most universities observe a 12-week summer vacation. 

In addition, there are usually two other breaks, stretching over 
several weeks eoch. Nobody stops to ask why it is necessary 
that those in teaching should have such long vacations. 
Almost unthinkingly, we have taken over a practice which is 
followed in countries which have solved their problems of 
growth and are affluent by now. For us to ape their style of 
of work in respect of those things which suit us and reject 
their overall commitment to hard work, high quality and good 
performance is a piece of hypocrisy which it is difficult tQ 
defend. 

Indeed it is time that we recognised one vital truth about 
our educational system today. If standards of performance 
are not satisfactory, this is owing to, apart from other reasons, 
our unwillingness to work hard. Another name for this state 
of affairs is idleness As everyone would recognise, quite 
often even good people begin to degenerate because there is 
not enough work to do. tn our situation today students do 
not work hard because it is not required of them. The reason 
for it is simple. Students can be made to work herd only 
teachers are also willing to work hard. What the 
fimever are interested in fe that they should continue 
iw a wh^f time wage and do a part-time job. 

UBRAR1 A.MRIK SINGH 




VCs Conference 

P.M. WELCOMES EMPHASIS 
ON NON.FORMAL EDUCATION 

THE Prime Minister. Sou. Indira Gandhi* inaugu¬ 
rated the two-day conference of Vice-Chancellors 
at Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, on September 30, 
1975. In her address she referred to the problems of 
increasing number in educational institutions. She 
said many of our young people flock to colleges not 
because of any love of knowledge or learning, not 
because of any aptitude, but because they cannot 
think of anything else to do and also because it has 
become something of a status symbol. Our teachers 
are mostly pre-occtipied with their own publications 
and visiting professorships so that the gap between 
the teachers and the students is growing. Students 
have a feeling of being neglected and much time is 
spent not on teaching and research but on trying to 
secure grants without which the programmes cannot 
go ahead. 

She said that first thing that we have to do is 
to try and bring back a better relationship between 
teachers and educational administrators and students 
The students must feel that teachers are more accessi¬ 
ble. Their general grievances must be looked into 
tpiickiy. Twit is a talk of restricting higher educa¬ 
tion. Some reduction is essential but >t should be 
brought about in a way that the weaker classes do 
not feel that the door is shut against them. We must 
have special programmes necessary to enable the 
backward class students to catch up 

She welcomed the emphasis (aid on non-formal 
education on enabling youths and all the people to 
educate themselves and obtain degress, if necessary 
through correspondence courses. We have to thick 
of new methods and the role of Radio and TV in 
education. In this context she mentioned the use¬ 
fulness of the SITE programme. 

Reaffirming her faith in the academic freedom 
she said that the freedom to investigate the truth, 
publish the findings without fear, with conscience and 
the scrutiny of scholars is justifiable. But such free¬ 
dom cannot be converted into political licence. The 
university cannot be a sanctuary from law. 

With regard to the outside interference, she said 
that some of the interference in educational institu¬ 
tions is certainly due to troubled waters and some 
dun to deliberate troubling of waters. But even when 
there » no troubling, subtle negative influences are 
found to be working in the institutions of higher 
education and the universities. Sometimes these are 
political ideas which come in the garb of religion or 
devotion to language or some other thing which may 


teem far removed from p<&&» itself, ft* It was 
really dangerous when there is a subtle attempt again¬ 
st our nationalism. 

She said that today's student is somewhat tom 
between the false glamour of what is known as revolu¬ 
tion and the tantalizing glitter of western affluence 
Sometimes they oscillate between the two and some¬ 
times they try to combine the two. She said that edu 
cation is a training of all one's faculties to adsorb, to 
adapt and to create. • It should guide one toward*, 
maturity which means the willing acceptance of 
responsibility. It should inculcate the spirit of 
cooperation and helping of others. 

Our educational institutions have largely been 
fashioned to impart knowledge which soon becomes 
obsolete. But education as we know and as the anci¬ 
ents have said is not just knowing but it is a becoming 
And this is what we hope that the universities will tr s 
for. None of the high ideals can be reached in or«*c 


W ..J have quoted from Shrt AureMudo owl 
I would like to use «ome words which have been 
used by oue of the most original minds of today. 
He k to old man la years bet I Uriah far more 
living » the future than many many young people, 
f am retiring of ffuchmlaister Fuller. He has said 
that what we need today b a classless, raceless, 
omol-ceopcrative. eumi-werld humanity”. 

—Indira Candlu 


step- All we can do is to try and move in a furticuUi 
direction. We can reach out to this. *omm-worM 
humanity' only when we first reach out our ou n 
Indian humanity and see what then problems au* 
and how we can hdp 

She was glad that many young people today ai„ 
doing useful social work of different kinds in rural 
areas or in the cities. All such ventures need to k 
encouraged and we must see whether we can incor¬ 
porate them in the regular university studies without 
their losing certain basic things which they must u. * 
in the universities. 

Prof. Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Education 
& S. W,, in his address to the Conference referred io 
the different programmes of action for the intensive 
development of higher education in the country and 
mentioned some of the achievements of higher cdu 
cation in the post-independence period. He said 
that a large and highly trained pool of manpower 
has been provided to the country which is the thud 
largest in the world. According to the 1971 census, 
there are 1.8 million scientists, 61,000 agricultural 
personnel, 185.000 engineers, 135,000 university and 
college teachers and 138,000 doctors. The services 
of these personnel are not only supporting the 
national programme of development but are also 
becoming increasingly available to the other develop* 
tag countries. In the field of scientific development 
significant contributions have been matte which have 
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recrivedfeteraatio^ recognition. Higher education 
has spread among women in rural areas and many 
weaker sections of the community like the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. It has provided vertical 
mobility for several suppressed groups and created 
new workers and a new type of leadership which did 
not exist before. 

While acknowledging the achievements of uni¬ 
versity system, Prof. Hasan said that the system has 
also developed many serious weakneses. There has 
been a lot of unplanned and uncontrolled expansion 
of higher education. While standards have improved 
in some respects, they have gone down in other. 
There has been an increase in sub-standard institutions 
which are academically non-viable. Students moti- 
% ation has deteriorated partly due to indiscriminate 
admissions and partly because of growing unemploy¬ 
ment, The curricula art often out-mod ed, the exa¬ 
mination system is rigid and obsolete. The standards 
and methods of teaching require immediate reforms. 

In spite of extreme financial stringencies a policy 
of open door expansion of higher education has been 
pursued all these years. But this indiscriminate ex¬ 
pansion had now to be checked. 

In this context he said that the adoption of the 
new pattern of 10+2**-3 is most significant. He 
vippealed to the Vice-Chancellors to extend their full 
support to the new programme and to utilize this 
opportunity to introduce major educational reforms 
and to improve standards in their universities. 

He said that the Government is considering a 
proposal to establish a ‘National People University" 
which will function on an open pattern. This was 
one of the measures for ensuring that higher educa¬ 
tion was not denied to any individual with necessary 
abilities and desire. 

Prof. SaUsh Chandra. Vice-Chairman, UGC. 
welcomed the Prime Minister for having consented to 
inaugurate the conference. He mentioned the vari- 
■»uv proposals for the rc-generation of higher educa¬ 
tion. He said that the Commission is trying to 
regulate admissions, raise standards, modernise the 
sUtabi and make them more relevant to our social 
national needs. 

The conference was attended by 110 Vice 
< hancellors and Heads of Institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. The focus of discussions was on restructuring 
of courses, preparation for introducing the IO-*-2--3 
pattern of education, equality of educational oppor¬ 
tunities; examination reforms including improvement 
programmes, student community and youth develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

KecoouMaditius nude at the Conference 

The Conference of Vice-Chancellors convened 
jointly by the Union Education Ministry and the 
University Grants Commission was held on Septem¬ 
ber 30 and October 1, 1975, in New Delhi. After the 
inaugural function, the conference was divided into 
three groups. Dr, Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, presided over the 
group on Planning of Higher Education. Dr. S.N. 


Sen, Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta was the 
chairman of the group on Quality Improvement 
Programmes and Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor, 
Banaras Hindu University, presided on the grdup 
concerning Students’ amen ties and Youth Develop¬ 
ments Programmes. 

The conference resolved not to expand the facili¬ 
ties for higher education any further for the present 
except in backward areas and that too in a planned 
manner To accommodate the growing number of 
enrolments in institutions of higher learning which 
has already reached the 4 million figure, the confere¬ 
nce decided to increase the facilities for providing 
non-forrml education through correspondence cour¬ 
ses, private studies, evening classes, study centres and 
para-d'grce courses and diploma courses. 

Dr, Malcolm S. Adiseshiah after the conclusion of 
the conference said that the special reservations for 
students belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and other backward classes would continue to 
be made in formal courses. To improve the quality 
and standard of new three-year degree courses, he 
said that part of the existing BA, BSc and B. Com 
courses should be pulled into the new two-year higher 
secondary courses. This would facilitate raising the 
standards of the degree courses. 

Dr. K.L. Shrimali said that his group has recom¬ 
mended that a coordinating agency should be set up 
in each university to coordinate the various youth 
programmes of NCC. NSS and national integration 
committees. A survey of the conditions of those 
students who could not be accommodated in hostels 
but were living elsewhere in appalling conditions near 
university areas should be undertaken by the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission as there was an urgent 
necessity for improving their living conditions. 

Dr. S.N. Sen said that the training facilities pro¬ 
vided by the UGC to the teachers from affiliated 
institutions should be made available to larger 
number of teachers. The conference supported the 
idea of autonomous colleges for purposes of innova¬ 
tions and other specialised activities It was recom¬ 
mended that such colleges should be located in rural 
areas so that they could function as growth centres. 

It was generally accepted that the present system 
of examination should be given up as early as possi¬ 
ble. Each university should experiment on different 
available methods. The semester system should be 
introduced wherever possible. Internal assessment 
should he introduced with adequate safeguards. The 
proposal for having question banks was also accepted. 

Professor Satish Chandra, Vice-Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission said that there was a 
greater realisation that the universities must use its 
resource material to inter-act with the community. 
The acceptance of the 10 + 2 -f 3 system would enable 
the universities to raise their standards. 

In a resolution adopted by the conference, the 
Vice-Chancellors assured the Prime Minister that 
they would take effective steps to implement the 
suggestions outlined in her speech and steps would be 
taken to promote and maintain good relations among 
students, teachers and educational administrators. I 1 
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University Courts 
an anachronism 

Author R. P> Puri pleads tor the 
abolition of University Courts and for 
trying some alternative arrangement 
in some Universities to begin with . 


IN OUR Universities the hierarchy of statutory 
authorities have virtually remained unaltered since 
1857, when our first three universities in Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta were established, except that 
for some time they did not have Academic Councils 
This exception was accidental, for the universities 
were then mainly concerned with the conduct of 
examinations. 

Of die main authorities, namely the Court, the 
Executive Council and the Academic Council! the 
functions of the first one have remained more dr 1ess 
deliberative. The Court meets annually to review, in 
a limited manner, the acts of the other two autho¬ 
rities to exercise all powers not otherwise provided 
for by the Act or the Statutes, and to receive a report 
os the working of the university, the statements of 
receipts and expenditure, the audited accounts and 
the financial estimates. With these, what may be 
called, deliberative powers assigned to it, the Court 
has been described as a supreme authority in the 
statutes of our universities. Such a description, 
without any justification whatsoever, is nothing but 
a misnomer because it is occupying the position of 
supermacy more in theory than in practice. Further¬ 
more the process of democratization set in motion by 
the recommendations made, more recently, by the 
Gajeadragadkar Committee on Governance of Univer¬ 
sities and Colleges will soon demolish even the 
remaining myth of the theoretical supermacy of the 
Court. 

In 1961 the Union Education Ministry appointed 
a committee to consider the organizational structure 
of our universities. The Committee which submitted 
the oatfme of a ‘Model Act’, suggested, among other 
things, the representation of a sufficient number of 
lay members on the Courts of the universities so that 
they ought come in contact with the outride world 
and that the so-called interaction would reflect itself 
in the efforts oa the part of enrrcrrities to fuffil the 
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hopes tad aspirations of society. Uoarequeacy the 
involvement of a lamer body of mdtvWBah, repre- 
seating different shades of public opinion, was con- 
sidered desirable because it would give a new dimen¬ 
sion to the framing of the university budget, the 
structuring of its courses, and the reviewing of the 
academic activities of the university, the last one beicy 
highlighted in its annual report. The Gajeadragadkar 
Committee has also recommended that the Court 
should review from time to time the broad policies 
and programmes of the university and suggest mea¬ 
sures for its improvement and development. 

Whether the Courts have performed their func 
lions well and whether their performance has had 
any innovative effect on die working of our univer¬ 
sities, are debatable questions.. Whether these are 
audited accounts or financial estimates, the Courts, 
have almost invariably been patting their seal of 
approval on these documents as presented to them 
If any university was found in financial straits, hardH 
any planned efforts were made to mitigate the cir¬ 
cumstance* which brought forth such an unenviable 
situation in which our universities have often foum; 
themscKes and continue to do so. Rarely are the 
deliberations of this body impregnated with any plan 
of action which would bring about improvement 
The imbalance between teaching and research wouk 
not be corrected unless it is pointed out by an enquu> 
committee whose membership is almost invariable 
foreign to the Untiersity. It is unlikely that an-. 
Court ever asked for comparative figures of achicw 
ment of the university in various fields of its academe 
activities in order to satisfy as to whether it i- 
Upectiag on the' right path and is contributing <t> 
mite to the advancement of learning and knowledge 
Even such important questions as, how far ih: 
University has accomplished its objects? have escaped 
the attention of this august body. Docs not thk 
thus, show that it has fallen into desuetude? 

Furthermore, the question arises whether persons 
belonging to various professions such as arts, agricu! 
ture. law, science, industry and commerce, who art 
accorded special representation on the court, have 
influenced the policies and programmes of our univer¬ 
sities in right earnest. Indeed this question, when 
examined closely brings to light the extent of apathy 
with which the universities are being treated by 
persons representing these professions. But tb < 
who squarely hold them responsible for their phieg 
matic attitude or worse, towards these institutions 
wilt be committing an act of unjustice, ft is difficult 
to expect the lay members to suggest new programmes 
and politics for they are not in regular touch with 
the university affairs and are not conversant with the 
latest developments which are taking place in insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning, both within and without 
the country. It would perhaps, therefore, be unchari¬ 
table to put any Marne at their door for not involving 
themselves actively in the affairs of the university, 
especially when they are called upon to meet only 
once a year, and that too in a crowd* to dispose of 
the work which with the passage of time has become 
more or less a kind of ritual 



The provision incorporated in the Statutes of a 
university from tfao very inception, empowering the 
Visttor/Chanoelior to nominate persons on the Court, 
presumably was made to enable the Government to 
induct into this so-called supreme authority, persons 
of its own choice so that it could exercise influence 
in the formulation of university policies. But that 
situation does not exist any longer. The Govern¬ 
ment need not now exercise its influence by planting 
1(5 supporters on the Court in order to make the 
university tow its line On the other hand, if 
the advice given by the Government in respect of a 
certain matter is in the overall interest of the univer¬ 
sity, it is unlikely that the university would ever 
refuse to accept it. Moreover, the complete depen ■ 
dence of our universities on government funds has 
also rendered the representation of businessmen on 
our Courts meaningless, because donations expected 
of them at one time to meet at least part of tbeir 
financial liabilities have never been forthcoming in 
the desired quantum. 

Change is the law of life. Customs and traditions 
undergo change with the passage of lime. Considered 
m this context, there is no sanctity attached to the 
numerical strengh of university authorities. If the 
nasi is any guide, our inveterate conservatism in 
restructuring university bodies, especially the Court, 
tias so far enabled us to effect only minimal changes 
* hich have helped us merely to mark the time : its 
nomenclature has been changed from Court to 
Senate and vice versa, and its composition has been 
modified from time to time to make it appear some¬ 
what more broad-based than before. 

Having examined the nature of the functions of 
the Court and the manner in which it has been able 
to perform them, it will not be an exaggeration to 
say that it has outlived its life. Any effort to activate 
it cither by modifying powers or altering its composi¬ 
tion. will be an exercise in futility. This remark is 
testified by the fact that the recommendations and 
suggest ions made by a senes of commissions and 
vommtttees heralded by the Radhnknshoan Com¬ 
mission (1948), have merely tried to justify the existe¬ 
nce of the Court in one way or the other. 

In contrast to the conservative attitude towards 
restructuring the Court, the Finance Committee is 
now longer recognised as an authority of the univer¬ 
sity. A great deal more has been suggested in favour 
of diffusion in the powers of the Executive Council 
and the Academic Council so that committees at 
department and faculty levels could exercise greater 
autonomy. Furthermore, various committees have 
recommended the introduction of the concept of 
decentralization at greater pace in the functioning of 
different authorities of the university by suggesting 
the establishment of numerous committees, councils 
for student affairs and so on. A university organised 
on these lines will undoubtedly be an entirely different 
university from the one which may have existed 
several decades past If these commissions could be 
so adventurous as to suggest such innovative changes 
in the organisational structure of a university set up, 


they could have a^so suggested the reorganization of 
the Court on some rational fines or at any rate 
discussed the utility or otherwise of the so-called 
supreme authority whose functions in practice have 
become nothing' but a ritual. However this is not 
to be. 

j ‘tr There is still another aspect of the matter which 
de erves to be mentioned. We are all aware that 
most of our universities are inextricably involved in 
financial crises. We can modestly assume that on 
each University Court have been nominated on as 
average ten to fifteen persons who come from outside 
the city in which the university is located. We can 
further presume that generally a university spends 
about a thousand rupees towards the travelling 
expenses of a member on the eve of the annual 
meeting of its court. With nearly one hundred 
universities functioning in the country the total 
expenditure on this count would easily add up to a 
million rupees This amount could very well be 
utilised for a more useful purpose. The universities 
could for example, award scholarships of the value 
of rupees one hundred each to over twelve hundred 
students a year. We are now in an age of scarcity. 
Can we living in the portals of learning and sup¬ 
posedly in possession of all the intellect that is 
available to mankind, afford such a clossal waste of 
scare funds ? (Continued on Page 9) 
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Job-Onented Courses in the 
Field of Higher Education 

S.V. CHITTIBABU 


IN THE present educational 
set up, there is very tittle linkage 
between education and employ* 
meat. This may be attributed to 
the fact that no conceited effort 
has so far been made to relate 
the output of the educational 
system closely with job opportuni¬ 
ties or man-power needs. There 
are doubting Thomases who feel 
it is going to take a very very 
long time to establish the desired 
direct link between education 
and employment. But such pro¬ 
phets of gloom are found every¬ 
where these days. However, let 
it not be forgotten there are still 
many people of insight and vision 
who are all keen and anxious to 
dispel the present clouds of des¬ 
pair by offering not only their 
suggestions and advice but also 
their assistance and co-opcration 
in such ways as are needed. 
These are the people who have a 
wider perspective and we come 
across them in several service 
organisations such as those re¬ 
presented in this assembledge. 
And the University would like to 
step into their world and estab¬ 
lish meaningful dialogues with 
them with a view to devising 
strategics for building a nexus 
between higher teaming and the 
pressing skill demands of society. 

Against this background, the 
following objectives and implica¬ 
tions of the proposed plan of 
action need to be set out: 

(1) Arrangements should be 
set afoot for securing as far as 
possible a situation in which man¬ 
power requirements and adequa¬ 
tely met by the annual supply of 
higher educated man-power 
cohorts coming out of the Uni¬ 
versity and the Colleges affiliated 
to it. 

(2) All possible efforts should 
be made to see that higher educa¬ 
ted man-power cohorts do not 
get into a mood of frustration or 

The author is vio^Ouficetior, M 


despair because of their remaining 
unemployed or being wastefully 
under-employed. The courses of 
studies which are at present 
provided by the University should 
be constantly reviewed and rene¬ 
wed in the light of the changes 
in the pattern of employment. 
This would imply that the educa¬ 
tional system should be made so 
flexible as to provide the best 
possible educational preparation 
of students For the different 
occupational groups of higher 
educated man-power. 

(3) There is need for evolving 
a new type of "promotion exten¬ 
sion** courses of studies for 
secondary educated persons af. 
ready in service but seeking pro¬ 
motion in their respective fields. 

It has now become imperative 
for the University to undertake 
adequate measures to achieve the 
above objectives with the active 
collaboration and co-operation of 
people who arc involved in a 
wide spectrum of agricultural and 
industrial activities. While there 
is presently a move to vocationa- 
lise secondary educatton-a move 
in the right direction, the Univer¬ 
sity for its part feels impelled to 
keep step with the march of time 
and forge balance and approaches 
in tune with the aims and objec¬ 
tives discussed above. In fact a 
committee was recently set up by 
the University to go into this 
question of starting job-oriented 
courses. Possibilities of offering 
courses with a pronounced bias 
towards practical application of 
knowledge in certain chosen fields 
have been examined. The mem¬ 
bers of the Committee have 
strongly expressed the feeling that 
job-oriented courses would be 
somewhat of a panacea to the 
present ills of unemployment and 
under-employment. Thanks to 
these courses. The students of 

lutai University 


arts and sciences will be exposed 
to some organised practical train¬ 
ing under proper guidance. There 
are three ways by which a good 
beginning could be made by way 
of introducing job-oriented cour¬ 
ses in the University and its speci¬ 
fic areas can be introduced at the 
undergraduate level, e.g. Tourism, 
Book Industry, Journalism, 
Company Secretaryship, Interior 
Design and Decoration. Food 
Preservation, Hotel Industry. 
Public Relations etc. To these 
courses only a limited number of 
students, say 25 to 35. may have 
to be admitted normally. The 
impact naturally will not be that 
striking. But a second approach 
could be made by way of adding 
to the existing courses certain 
additional electives under Part Ul. 
Of course, these electives would 
need to be job-oriented, because 
thereby, they could help a large 
number of students to get into 
the world employment sooner 
rather than later. Thirdly evening 
colleges could throw open their 
gates to more working people ui 
come in for course* which would 
help them to improve professional 
knowledge, and expercince with 
a veiw to securing promotions m 
their fields. In these days there 
so much of emphasis laid on con - 
tinuing education quite rightly too. 
and this concept needs to be trans¬ 
lated into action expeditiously. 

It would thus be seen that the 
job-oriented courses may he 
offered either at the degree or 
Diploma or Certificate level*, 
and they may be either full-fledged 
courses lasting over a period of 
three years or they may even be 
offered under-programmes of 
part-time or what may be called 
own-time education. 

In the light of the point* 
discussed above, it would be seen 
that the University is keenly 
desireous of intiauog steps in the 
direction of establishing a close 
report with all sectors of indus¬ 
trial, agricultural and technolo¬ 
gical engineering activities. The 
participants in this meeting are 
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knowhfdf fkait abiding interest 
in aerviow which couid give a 
boost to the economy rod social 
uplift of our community. The 
service organisations with which 
they are intimately associated 
have many planks in their pro¬ 
grammes. And ! need not point 
out how these programmes will 
assume greater dimensions of 
importance if only they could 
help in the revitalisation and 
modernisation of our University 
Education in the context of the 
needs and aspirations of our 
society. The vast and rich expe¬ 
rience ahd expertise of the parti¬ 
cipants are deemed as an asset to 
be capitalised upon by any Uni- 
versity in worthwhile ways. 1 

[Continued from Page 7) 


would therefore make a fervent 
appeal to them to share this asset 
with the University and its faculty 
so that the formulation of the 
proposed job-oriented courses is 
facilitated as well as expedited. 

May I also avail myself of 
this occasion to make another 
appeal. In advanced coutries 
which 1 had visited, 1 noted that 
there was a close liaison between 
education, research and develop¬ 
ment in industry and agriculture. 
The talented youth of those lands 
are identified and given all the 
encouragement and support 
needed, by way of scholarships to 
motivate and stimulate their 
research works in different disci¬ 
plines. Such scholars enter into 


contracts with the supporting 
industrial establishments or firms 
according to which they would 
serve the latter for stipulated 
periods and thereby help in their 
growth rod development on 
sophisticated lines. I earnestly 
hope that this example would be 
emulated by firms, factories and 
such other entepnses in and 
around Madurai University area. 
May the promising youngesters 
coming out of our University be 
given the help and the opportu¬ 
nity to undertake positions of 
responsibility and work for the 
exelllencc of the industry and 
agriculture of Tamilnadu. 

□ 


The vacuum caused lay the abolition of the 
university Court would look so conspicuous that 
perhaps some altei native arrangement need to be 
devised so that the interests of the university could 
he served in a more useful manner. Whatever the 
.iUemative device may be, it should not be a replica 
of the existing system. 

However the universities may continue to hold 
annual meetings, but in a different fashion. The 
attendance at such meetings should no longer be 
confined to faculty members at the senior level as is 
the case at present. Documents such as financial 
estimates, audited accounts etc. should not be dis¬ 
cussed at these gatherings. Instead they should be 
disposed of by the Executive Council and the Finance 
Committee which are responsible for such matters 

The annual meetings of the university should be 
attended by all the faculty members alike, without 
any distinction of the position held by them or the 
number of years of their service. In order to make 
these meetings manageable, u would be desirable that 
each department should nominate at least three to 
lour faculty members to attend the meeting. The consi¬ 
deration that should weigh in making >uch nomina¬ 
tions should not, as stated above, be the status of the 
teacher in the academic hierarchy or his seniority 
among his colleagues, but positive contribution that 
he will make at such meetings- It is because repre¬ 
sentation of faculty on the Executive Council and 
the Academic Council has so far been in line with 
this policy, and, therefore, more junior teachers 
harbour a feeling as if they cannot contribute to the 
life of the university. Similarly, student representa¬ 
tives should be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor 
from among those who have given a fair account of 
their academic achievements. The non-teaching staff 
should also be afforded an opportunity to take part 
in the deliberations of the Court’s meetings, The 
Academic Council and the Executive Council should 
nominate two or three persons each from outside the 
university and not necessarily from a place far off 
from where the university is located. They could 


include Members of Parliament/State Legislatures 
and educationists. The persons so nominated must 
be those who have contributed, directly or indirectly, 
to the development and promotion of university 
education and higher learning in the country. The 
considerations such as their leanings towards a parti¬ 
cular “ism'’ should not be a deciding factor in their 
nomination. In fact, the names should be such as to 
leave no room for suspicion or criticism in this regard. 

At the meetings only the annual report containing 
a detailed account of the activities of the university 
during the preceding year and the University's plans 
for expanding its academic activities during the 
following year should be circulated. Constructive 
criticism of the working of the university and sugges¬ 
tions for its improvement should be welcomed and 
deliberated upon. It would be obligatory on the 
part of all those attending the meeting to see that its 
proceedings are conducted in a dignified manner. 
No individual problems may be allowed to be discus¬ 
sed. unless they indirectly affect the entire commu¬ 
nity-students or the faculty or the non-leaching 
staff, jointly or severally. In fact any problem 
that is brought before the annual meeting for its 
consideration would be such a.-» would affect the 
entire university It would be obligatory on the part 
of the university authorities to implement the 
unanimous recommendations made at the annual 
meeting within the physical and financial constraints 
in which it is placed and in terms of the provisions of 
its statutes and ordinances after these have also 
been considered by the Executive Cojncil and the 
Academic Council, as the case may be. It is 
time tha* we med an alternative arrangement to see 
how it works. The experiment need not involve all 
our universities immediately, for if attempted, the 
results are likely to end in futility. On the other 
hand, the authorities concerned can easily muster the 
nerve to start the experiment at one or few universi¬ 
ties which are still in embargo because they will not 
have much difficulty in making suitable statutory 
provisions to see such an experiment through. 
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Principals Meet in Delhi 


An All-India Conference of 
Principals was organised by Delhi 
University on October 4 and 5, 
1975, Over one hundred and 
fifty principals and educationists 
participated. The Prime Minister, 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, inaugurated 
the conference. In her address 
she referred to the 'competitive 
and destructive politics* of the 
campuses. She said that the 
students and teachers should be 
aware of the political ideas and 
ideals. But the 'professional 
students* should not be encoura¬ 
ged because they remained on 
die campus not to study but for 
other purposes and were encoura¬ 
ged by some political parties. 
She called for a new direction to 
education whtch should be aimed 
at removing the apathy of the 
youth. 

She hoped that the 3 

system of education would enable 
the students to learn practical 
trades. This would give them an 
opportunity to do what they like 
to do. The present system of 
education largely ignored the 
practical aspect of learning. She 
said the problem of 'brain drain* 
was There because of persistence 
of 'intellectual dependence* and 
not because of money. After the 
attainment of political iodenpen- 
deuce it was necessary to strive 
for intellectual independence 
which would reduce the depende¬ 
nce on foreign countries and their 
technology'. Knowledge should 
not be limited to formal educa¬ 
tion and different groups from 
different fields should meet and 
pool their knowledge for the 
common good. It was therefore 
necessary to continue the quest 
for excellence in all fields parti- 
cularly scientific and technolo¬ 
gical research. She said that 
English was essential communica¬ 
tion whtth the rest of the world 
and should not be ignored at the 
cost of improving the status of 
other languages. 


Professor Satish Chandra, 
Vice-Chairman, University Grants 
Commission, who presided over 
the conference said that the UGC 
bad been working for evolving a 
scheme to rectify the disparities 
between the rural and urban 
colleges and for providing good 
quality education to people of all 
classes. The idea of autonomous 
colleges had found favour with 
many principals and it is expected 
that about hundred such colleges 
would be set up in the fifth plan. 
He said that colleges where 
strength of the students was not 
enough can be grouped into aca¬ 
demic centres which have common 
facilities. A senior member can 
be deputed to give instructions at 
this centre. He also called for a 
planning body to fully utilise the 
various programmes for the 
development of colleges. He 
stressed the need to raise the 
standard of education particularly 
in undergraduate classes. 

Prof. Nurul Hasan, Union 
Education Minister, in his valedi¬ 
ctory address suggested the raising 
of academic standards. The 
principals and teachers had a 
special duty to perform in the 
development of intellect. It was 
essential that young people be 
taught to apply the knowledge 
they had acquired in the solution 
of their problems. He stressed 
the need for more sports educa¬ 
tion for girls. He also referred to 
the imbalance in the growth of 
colleg s and unchecked expansion 
of private managed institutions 
and suggested a new yardstick for 
the selection of teachers from 
backward classes to remove the 
injustice done to them in the field 
of education. 

Prof. R. C. Mehrotra, Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi University 
said that there had been a very 
fast expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion since independence. There 
are about 4 million students 
presently enrolled in the institu¬ 


tions of higher learnings as com¬ 
pared to a quarter million in 1947. 
The youth does not suffer from 
lack of discipline but is just 
apathetic in this outlook. This 
attitude of the students, teachers 
and the administrators has encou¬ 
raged a microscopic minority to 
create unruly scenes of intimida¬ 
tion and violence in out colleges 
and universities. These institut¬ 
ions are now working in an 
atmosphere of peace and trinqua- 
lity for the first time. 

The two-day conference adop¬ 
ted a thirteen-point plan for 
improving the academic standard-* 
in colleges. 

One of the important recom¬ 
mendations was that colleges 
should have built-in mechanism 
to periodically assess the com 
petence of teachers principals 
and faculty. There should bo 
orientation programme both for 
teachers and principals. The 
conference agreed that the mana 
gement of educational institution*, 
should not be in the hands <<t 
political elements and partisan 
politics among teachers, student 
and employees must be discoura¬ 
ged. The disparities between 
urban and rural colleges on the 
one hand and state managed and 
private institutions on the other 
should be removed to improve 

the academic atmosphere The 
undergraduate courses should K- 
made more relevant to the socia' 
and economic needs of the com* 
muniiy and in this conies t 
provision be made for vocational 
guidance. The libraries anJ 
laboratories should be fulls 
equipped and study leave with 
full pay be made available to 
teachers to large numbers. 

The conference noted thai 
certain private managements were 
not paying full salaries to teacher* 
and recommended that the revised 
pay scales for university and 
college teachers should be unifor- 
mally adopted by all states. 

The conference suggested that 
education be declared concurrent 
subject at all levels and a national 
policy on education may be drawn 
up and be reviewed periodically. 

C=) 
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Round Up 




Bordwan Bans Examination 

Changes 


THE Burdwan University has 
decked to change the examination 
system both at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels from the 
academic session 1975-76. The 
new system would be made appli¬ 
cable to students belonging to 
Arts* Science and Commerce 

faculties. , 

Under the new scheme the 

postgraduate courses would be 
divided into two-halves and the 
examination in each port will 
i airy half of the aggregate marks. 

Cach part will span about 12 
months and the examination in 
part 1 will he held not earlier than 
12 months from the date of the 
commencement of the classes The 
examination in part II will be 

held not earlier than 12 months - __ 

after the expiry of part I exam*- 
nation. A aepanrte examination cooio 

for external M.B./M- Com candi¬ 
dates wtU however be introduced. 

For the undergraduate courses 
iherc shall be two-lcrm examina¬ 
tion in the first year and three 
examinations each in second and 
third year classes would be held, 
in the first year there shall be 
two examinations to be held in 
January and April and the second 
jnd third year the three examina¬ 
tions would be in the month* of 
September, January and April 
each year. The old system ol 
examination with regard to th re J*“ 
year degree (honours) course will 

however continue- 

The syllabus will also be 
broken up in conformity with the 
term-examination The division 
of the syllabus would be made 
available for the information ot 
the students. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Dr. Ramaranjaa Mukherjee 
proposes to visit the colleges and 
meet the district magistrates and 


principals to discuss the steps shat 
would be necessary for the smooth 
conducting of the examinations 
in December this year. 


Educational Exchange 

THE Model of Institute of 
Education and Research Organi¬ 
sation. Jammu recently organised 
a programme for bringing closure 
contacts between teachers from 
North and South. A group of 
seven teachers from South has 
been invited to tour Jammu and 
Kashmir. Mr. A.K. Gupta, Direc¬ 
tor of institute hopes to send a 
selected group of teachers from 
Jammu and Kashmir in the next 
year to South on a similar mission. 
The Research Institute at Jammu 
is affiliated to several Internatio¬ 
nal education research organisa¬ 
tions. During recent years the or- 
gghfif tuts organised seminars 
Conferences on various aspects 


of education planning and exami* 
nation reforms. 

LICS Group Insurance 
for Students 

A MAJORITY of students, while 
studying, face a number of diffi¬ 
culties, unforeseen circumstances, 
accidents and meet even untimely 
death which bring either on 
themselves or their families disa¬ 
strous calamity. The Group 
Insurance Scheme aims at bring¬ 
ing an end to this state of affairs. 

The Group Insurance Scheme 
is not merely a scheme to meet 
the exigencies of accidents. It is 
a sort of life Insurance scheme 
which covers under it at a time a 
number of individuals and extends 
protection to all of them. While 
it has not been possible to cover 
even a crorc of individuals out of 
India's population of sixty crores 
under the usual insurance schemes, 
the Group Insurance Scheme 
aims at bringing a large section 
of the community, especially the 
youth-wealth or the country, 
under its protective wing. 

Under this scheme, mills, 
factories, offices, schools, colleges 
etc. form units and the employees 
who work there, the students 



Chief Minister of Gujarat & others at the inauguration of the 
ci insurance Scheme for students a, Gujarat Unwersrty. 
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or teacher* who study orteach 
arc group-insured. The 
premium rate is very low and oa 
the demise of one or more 
members belonging to the insured- 
group the dependents of each 
individual get uniform benefit 

This scheme is a boon to the 
students and workers who cannot 
afford to take out individual 
insurance policies, as it inspires 
into them not only a sense of 
safety against unforeseen exigen¬ 
ces but also inculcates in them 
a feeling of fraternity and coopera¬ 
tion. 

Under the burden of debts, 
unforeseen calamities, untimely 
deaths, etc. ordinary man feels 
helpless and sees no way out. In 
these circumstances this scheme 
comes to his rescue and becomes 
a mainstay of himself and his 
family, as the Life Insurance 
Corporation, under this seheme 
takes upon itself on behalf of 
die employers the responsibility 
to help those covered under the 
Croup Insurance Scheme. 

The concept of Group Insu¬ 
rance is especially beneficial to 
the students and it is felt that it is 
an essential necessity for them to 
provide protection under this 
scheme to their families in the 
event of their untimely deaths. 
The Vivekanand Education 
Foundation which runs a string of 
Colleges, affiliated to the Gujarat 
University and has been con¬ 
ducting various welfare schemes 
like “Self-dependence Fund*’, 
“Health Centre”, “Learn while 
you earn”, “Book Bank’*, “Talent 
Search”, etc. has taken a new 
step in the direction of its student- 
welfare activities by introducing 
this novel scheme of group 
insurance in its constituent 
colleges which covers nearly five 
thousand students. Gujarat is 
the first State in India to intro¬ 
duce this unique scheme and 
credit for it goes to the Vfveka- 
uand Education Foundation. To 
encourage students to avail of 
this benevolent scheme, the 
Foundation has taken upon itself 
the responsibility of defraying 
the prethmm charges for the 
first year. 


StedBatefcfcatJohhh^Fa^ 
the Chief Munster of Gujarat for¬ 
mally inaugurated the seheme ata 
function hod recently which was 
attended among others by officials 
of the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India and the University. It is 
hoped that more and more 
educational Institutions under the 
Gujarat University, as indeed 
(hose m other States will follow 
suit and introduce this scheme 
for the benefit of their students. 


New Unfrenity Laws 
ia Sri Laoka 


THE Commission set up by 
the Government to study the 
ragging incidents which took 
place recently at various cam¬ 
puses of the University of Sri 
Lanka has recommended that 
ragging, in any form, should be 
totally banned, it also said that 
students who indulged in ragging 
should be debarred for life from 
all university examinations, both 
as internal and external students. 


of the Commission* there were 
several new mewurea to re¬ 
organise university administration. 
The question of appointing a 
student representative on the 
university bodies including the 
Board of Governors is to be 
reviewed in the light of present 
developments. One recommenda¬ 
tion said that even if a student 
served on such bodies, he was to 
confine himself only to topics 
which related to student welfare 

In die beginning of this year 
S.B. Dissanayaka. President of the 
Inter-University Students* Council 
was elected to the University's 
Board of Governors. He, how¬ 
ever, ceased to function because 
be took his final year examination 
from Vidyodaya Campus in 
May 1975. A 3-man Universm 
Grants Committee is also to be 
set up soon. The powers and 
functions of the campus president^ 
will also be defined as soon as the 
University Law is amended, ti 
was said. 



“The only *regs* that we know of here, is what we're dressed in” 
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Ragging 

Cotttiamd*, Prof. M.P, Pcrcra, 
a former President of the 
Vidyatankara Campos described 
the role of a Campus President as 
that of a “forwarding agency*’ or 
a “mere robber stamp.’* Amend¬ 
ments to the University Law will 
also provide a Board of Discipline 
at the University as well as at 
each campus. Under the new 
law, the Vice-Chancellor, campus 
presidents and deans will be 
selected by the Education Minister 
and not through election by secret 
ballot, 

UACHE Establishes Research 
Centre m Higher Education 

THE All India Association for 
Christian Higher Education has 
set up a Research Project aimed at 
innovative experiments in Higher 
Hducatian. The Kerala Centre 
has been established with this 
purpose. Besides the other pro¬ 
jects, the Centre would encourage 
experiments in education for life, 
education as an agent of social 
justice and employment-oriented 
oducation. 

Rev. IX. P. T, Qmwriv former 
Vioe-ChanrrHirir of Gcvefelxpur 
University has been app oi n te d the 

Director of the Centre* Prof. 
Samuel Mathai, former Secretary 
‘>f the Inter-University Board and 
University Grants Commission 
w ill be one of the adviser*. Prof. 
K,N. Raj, former Vice-Chancellor 
of Delhi University and Dr. M M. 
Ghanl, former Vice-Chancellor 
‘T Calicut University would also 
he associated with the activities 
of this Centre. 

Prof Mathai feels that the 
curious challanges faced by the 
universities and colleges especially 
with regard to the question of 
autonomy would have a priority 
in the plan of action of the Centre. 

I he Centre would also act as a 
catalyst for stimulating experi¬ 
ments in education. There is a 
proposal to bring out occasional 
news-letters giving information 
about new developments in edu¬ 
cational theory and practice in 
India & abroad. The centre has 
been established initially for a 
period of two years. 


Uttar Pradesh move to tone 
V Higher Education 

THE Uttar Pradesh government 
has taken various decisions to 
tone up higher education. The 
admission in universities now 
onwards would be strictly on 
merit. The examination schedu¬ 
les of universities and colleges 
would be rigidly adhered to and 
drastic steps would be taken against 
use of unfair means in examina¬ 
tions. Students failing for two 
consecutive years at an examina¬ 
tion will not be admitted for 
the third time. The capitation fee 
has been banned and declared an 
offence under Section 46 of the 
U. P. Universities Act. 

Immediate action is to be 
taken on complaints of ragging 
by senior students and against 
those educational institutions 
from where persistent complaints 
arc received. The admissions to 
hostels are also to be made on 
the basis of marks obtained in 
last examination. However active 
participation in sports and extra 
curricular activities by students 
would be given proper weightage. 
Universities and degree colleges 
have been further advised by the 
Government to ensure that 
students with doubtful conduct 
or those against whom cases are 
pending m courts should not be 
given admission. The govern¬ 
ment is also contemplating to 
provide more amenities to stud¬ 
ents and teachers of universities 
and colleges. 

Futurology 7 Report by 
January, 1976 

DR. S. C. SETH, Member Secre¬ 
tary of the National Committee 
on Science and Technology in a 
statement to the Press announced 
that the panel of ‘futurology’ is 
expected to give the first "trend 
report' by January, 1976. 

The 13-member panel consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of 
India, includes top scientists and 
technologists of the country. It 
is expected to give 'a package of 
alternatives’ to sort out problems 
of science, technology and indus¬ 


try which would be facing the 
country in future. The panel’s 
research would cover not only 
energy generation and its need, 
food, transport, communications, 
urbanology but would also give 
adequate attention to the pro¬ 
blems of slum clearance, rural 
development and life styles in 
rural India’s housing, management 
and education. The panel would 
review the existing process of 
technology assessment and deris¬ 
ion-making and their trends to 
suit Indian conditions and would 
prepare a report on technology 
assessment. It would also prepare 
monographs and reports in applied 
fields of future research perspec¬ 
tives in selected areas to serve as 
backgrounders for policy-makers 
in different organisations in the 
Government of India. The panel 
would encourage and stimulate 
future consciousness and concern 
for future among universities and 
other institutions of advanced 
learning in the country. 

Urology Research Centre 

THE Sawai Man Singh Hospi¬ 
tal at Jaipur will soon develop the 
country's first modern research 
centre ‘Urology’ and start doing 
trans-urethrai surgery for pro¬ 
strate and bladder cancer. The 
Rajasthan Government has 
announced a grant of Rs. 3.5 
lakhs for this project. A Bombay 
Charitable tiust has undertaken 
to donate a similar amount for 
this purpose. 

Dr. Milner, Professor and 
Head of the Department of 
Urology at the Albany Medical 
Centre, Mew York was the guest 
surgeon at the centre. He per¬ 
formed a number of prostrate 
operations during his brief stay. 
Rajasthan has the largest record 
of stone cases in the country. 

New guidelines for 
Delhi Colleges 

THE Delhi University recently 
changed the provision for the 
selection of trust nominees on the 
governing bodies of colleges 
Including those controlled by 
Delhi Administration. The follo- 
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wing new gutde&ne* have been 
suggested : 

(!) The trust should forward 
a panel of names to the university 
containing at least fifty percent 
more names than the rquired 
number : (2) Persons recom¬ 
mended in the panel should be 
those who have demonstrated 
interest in education or had made 
significant contributions in pro¬ 
moting the cause of higher educa¬ 
tion : (3» Ordinarily not more 
than two members of the same 
family should be nominated as 
governing body members: (4) At 
the time of renomination his 
attendance in governing body 
meetings in previous years should 
also be taken into consideration : 
(5) If a person is a student of the 
university or an employee of the 
university or a member of the 
Executive Council or a near 
relative of an employee of the 
institution concerned, he would 
be disqualified for nomination. 

The new proposal would be 
implemented from the coming 
year. 


Samditra Changes 
Examination system 

The Saurashtra University dis¬ 
continued the internal evalua¬ 
tion system of examination in the 
faculties of Arts, Science and 
Commerce as a sequel to the 
recent mismanagement in the 
Controller's office. It has been 
decided to bave papers in all 
subjects for full 100 marks at the 
university level Under the inter¬ 
nal evaluation system, two tests 
were held at the college level—one 
before terminal vacation and the 
other after terminal vacation—of 
20 marks each. It was later 
discovered that the internal 
evaluation system had led to 
malpractices on a large scale. 
The university has therefore 
recommended to the affiliated 
colleges to hold the terminal and 
preliminary examinations which 
we r e being held before the inter¬ 
nal evaluation system was intro¬ 
duced. This system of holding 
terminal and preliminary exami¬ 
nations would help the university 


tojudgft the standard and pro¬ 
gress of students in a better way 
ro the prevailing situation. 


New Coarse* bl Twrtein 


*t MiM Vmity 


The university has now set 
up a high-powered committee to 
examine the entire structure of 
examinations and ways and means 
to bring about the necessary 
changes. The committee is expec¬ 
ted to sumit the recommenda¬ 
tions by the end of October. 

The university is also propos¬ 
ing to re-organise the tutorial 
system to provide better facilities 
to the students appearing for 
various examinations. 

Poona Varsity to have 
a Coinpater 

A Rs. 60 lakhs computer would 
be soon installed in the Poona 
University. The University 
Grants Commission has given 
the necessary sanction, for this 
project. The computer will not 
only benefit the university stu¬ 
dents and teachers throughout the 
Maharasihra State but will abo 
help the research personnel of 
national laboratories and other 
industries in this area. 


THE Academic Council of 
Madurai University has deckled 
to introduce ft new degree course 
and a postgraduate diploma 
course in Tourism from this aca¬ 
demic session. The Department 
of Mathematics has opted for the 
semester system and with the 
inclusion of this course almost 
all the courses at postgraduate 
level had been brought under 
semester system in the university. 

The university has also decided 
to re-introduce the central evalua¬ 
tion of answer books from next 
year. The results of the univer¬ 
sity examinations will be compu¬ 
terised. This would enable the 
authorities to announce the result* 
on time with accuracy and 
secrecy. 

Mr. Chittibabu, Vice-Chance¬ 
llor of the University, proposes to 
launch a new plan of action for 
the remaining years of the Fifth 
plan period to give depth, variety 
and intensity to various courses of 
study. He hopes to set up a 
Rs. 40 lakhs Science Education 




Th/. rvT tJterd<rf tl® 

T e co of ihe computer voHW j wtt8 i t y - centre would be 


would be shared by the National 
Chemical Laboratory and the 
College of Engineering of the 
University. The university is 
planning to put the computer in 
use for the university examination 
system. Industries would be able 
to use the computer for manage¬ 
ment information system, opera¬ 
tion research and engineering 
design on payment of service 
charges. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has also approved two 
other projects under the Indo- 
British Universities collaboration 
for advance research in nuclear 
Chemistry and microiron acce¬ 
lerator and position and electron 
physics. The University Grants 
Commission would also be assist¬ 
ing the university in the develop¬ 
ment of its national science pro¬ 
grammes. A liquid nitrogen 
plant from Holland will be 
imported at a cost of Rs. six 
lakhs. 


a kind of aid to everybody fr^m 
elementary school to the univer¬ 
sity level providing diverse facili¬ 
ties for multifarious interests 
It would be a clearing house for 
exchange of ideas and would 
help keep (he university in touch 
with the community.* The re¬ 
structuring of the courses of study 
of B.A- and B.Sc. to make them 
work-oriented will form another 
important programme. New 
courses for education and library 
science would be given proper 
attention. The National Service 
Scheme under the Directorate of 
Youth Welfare would embrace 
forty-eight colleges this year. 

.The enrolment of the students 
for the Correspondence courses 
has shown an increase from 15000 
to 19000. The Institute of Corres¬ 
pondence Courses and Continu¬ 
ing Education baa done useful 
work. The university would soon 
he collaborating with Madras 
University in the organisation of 
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cQiragmodeiice course* at that 
campus. The AlModia Radio at 
Mw u being requested to 
resume their broadcast pro¬ 
grammes for university students 
on a regular basis. 


Kerala Varsity 3rd 
Generation Computer 

THE University of Kerala plans 
to have the third generation 
modem computer with the UGC 
assistance. It is expected to cost 
a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs to the 
university. After installation. 
Kerala would be providing the 
biggest computer facilities availa¬ 
ble at any of the southern 
university campuses. 

Dr. R.S. Krishna!! ever since 
his appointment as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university had 
been keen for the establishment 
of a computer centre for the 
university. The Educational 
Computation Centre was inau¬ 
gurated in March 1974 by Mr. 
Achutha Mcnon, Chief Minister. 
The University acquired a second 
generation IBM-1620 computer 
which was loaned by Ukg iiu&us 
Space Research institute* it is 
being shared by the State Govern¬ 
ment, the Centre for Develop¬ 
ment Studies, the Engineering 
College and university depart¬ 
ments. 

After the installation of the 
new computer it would be possible 
for the university to extend this 
facility to research workers in the 
neighbouring universities as well. 
The research and developmental 
activities of Kerala University 
were severely handicapped all 
these years for want of a fast 
digital computer system. 

Professor Krtshnan dispelled 
the fears of those who thought 
the computers would reduce job 
opportunities in the university. 
The use of computers has opened 
up many developmental avenues 
and job opportunities. The com¬ 
puters in the modern are play a 
vital rote in scientific and indus¬ 
trial process control, They a Ho 
help in decision making. The 
university would be starting a 
course m Computer Science in 
the very near future. 


TJPSC Proposal for 
Natfrm&l Merit Examination 

THE Union Public Service 
Commission has forwarded a 
proposal to the Government of 
India and Planning Commission 
to hold a national merit examina¬ 
tion and set up a data bank with 
a view to minimising wastage in 
higher education. The UPSC 
held various consultative sessions 
with the Education Ministry, the 
University Grants Commission, 
the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities and other authorities in (his 
regard. It is strongly felt that the 
proper approach towards exami¬ 
nations has to undergo a basic 
change to facilitate placement 
of students particularly scientists 
and technologists. The Commis¬ 
sion is planning appropriate 
changes in its examinations which 
would be directed to 'test not 
only knowledge but also to 
interpret complicated phenomena 
and apply knowledge to the 
solutions of practical problems. 

Prof. A.R. Kidwai, Chairman 
of the Commission has decided 
m the first instance to create an 
examination reform cell in the 
UPSC Secretariat. A standing 
committee of experts has also 
been appointed to advise *he 
commission on the latest develop¬ 
ments in methods and techniques 
of the examiuation. , It is also 
proposed to have a data bank 
which would be useful in the 
present circumstances with the 
increasing specialisation in all 
fields of knowledge and activities. 
It is necessary to identifiy the 
most suitable persons for specific 
jobs. The formation of the 
data bank would minimise the 
wastage of lot of time in locating 
such persons in the scientific and 
technical fields and various other 
disciplines. Through a compu¬ 
terised data bank it should be 
possible for recruiting organisa¬ 
tions to identify the most suitable 
persons by matching the require¬ 
ment of posts with the available 
personnel. The bank will compile 
and store information regarding 
the major specialities with which 
government departments, public 
und 0 f£ftfcipg& private! ndustries, 
research institu* 


tetkms are commonly concerned. 
The bank would be useful for 
identifying persons for appoint¬ 
ments to various posts as well as 
for locating specialists for short¬ 
term assignments as consultants 
for research and development 
projects and members of expert 
committees and task forces, 

The concept of a single exa¬ 
mination for various services has 
been based on a survey which 
revealed that even well-qualified 
graduates took about one to 
three years before getting suitable 
employment. In view of the huge 
turn over of scientific and techni¬ 
cal graduates every year and the 
time and money spent on their 
education the Commission feels 
' that this "waiting is a colossal 
wastage of manpower and 
resources. A suitable employ¬ 
ment-oriented scheme may be 
evolved to enable students to get 
suitable employment soon after 
completion of their course on the 
basis of one application and 
through a single competitive 
examination." The suggestion oF 
the Commission were endorsed 
at the recent conference of the 
Chairmen of various State Public 
Service Commissions. The idea 
to have national agency to con¬ 
duct examination tests on the 
basis of uniform standards to 
enable students to secure jobs 
quickly on the basis of a single 
examination was approved. The 
national merit examination would 
be open not only to university 
graduates but also to those who 
have acquired knowledge through 
correspondence or even self- 
edneation. This step would further 
help in reducing the rush on 
the universities and check deterio¬ 
ration in falling standards as well 
as reduce the tensions and anxie¬ 
ties of the educated youth. 

Thus a candidate can expect 
to get jobs soon after graduation 
by appearing at a single examina¬ 
tion without bothering to apply 
for similar posts in different 
organisations and repeatedly 
competing in examinations, tests 
and interviews. Moreover the 
availability of a large number 
of jobs on the basis of single 
examination will generate consi¬ 
derable interest and provide in- 
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motive end • Muse of purpbm rwdifig retirement of employees 
in tbeir studies, the national before .6 reaching age orrefit* 

meat ..the adoption of the order 


examination will also serve as a 
national index erf* performance 
and achievements in various fields 
of learning and set the pace for 
raising standards of education. 

Calcutta Varsity for Con¬ 
trolling Medical Institute 

THE Calcutta University has 
proposed to the State Govern¬ 
ment to transfer the academic 
control of the Institute of Postgra¬ 
duate Medical Education and 
Research to the University. There 
has been a proposal for quite 
some time to integrate this insti¬ 
tute with the University College 
of Medicine. The university 
authorities feel that the academic 
integration of these institutions 
undo* the same umbrella would 
be beneficial to the postgraduate 
medical students as they would 
have better clinical facilities and 
practical training. The University 
is not interested in excercising any 
administrative control over the 
hospital. This should be managed 
by the State authorities as in the 
case of other Government Medical 
College hospitals. The Vice- 
Chancellor would be meeting the 
State Health Minister to discuss 
the matter further. 

Free Education Concession 

Extended 

THE Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment has decided to extend the 
concession of free education up- 
till-now available in medical and 
engineering colleges for students 
whose parents income does not 
exceed Rs. 1000/- per month to 
the College of Agriculture as well. 
The Government also proposes to 
grant stipends to postgraduate 
students of agriculture as was 
being done m the case of medical 
and engineering students. Finan¬ 
cial implications of the proposal 
are being worked out separately. 

Osmsofa Adopts Early 
Refircmeat Onto 

OSMANIA University Syndicate 
has adopted the government order 


judice to the authority vested in 
University in terms oF the contract 
executed by the university teachers 
or officers which requires three 
months notice for termination of 
service. 

Examin ation of 4000 
Cancelled 

CALCUTTA Universitycanoelled 
the examinations of over 4000 
students who had appeared for 
the degree, law, medical and 
engineering examinations last year 
either fully or partly, on charges 
of malpractices. 

The university in such cases 
awards the punishment for ado¬ 
pting unfair means on the basis 
of reports submitted by the visiting 
teams sent by the University 
authorities to different examina¬ 
tion centres. Those punished 
included three medical, one 
engineering and one law student. 

Special Calicut Convocation 

THE University of Calicut held 
a special convocation on Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1975 for conferring hono¬ 
rary degrees of D. Litt on Prof. 
M. M. Ghani. the first Vice- 
Chancellor and Mt. K..P. Kesava 
Menon, Chief Editor, Mathnib- 
hoorau 

The University has resolved 
not to hold regular convocations 
but special convocations would 
continue to be held for conferring 
honorary degrees. 

Gauhati University Amend¬ 
ment Bill Passed 

THE Assam Assembly today 
passed the Gauhati University 
(Amendment) Bill, 1975 to in¬ 
corporate the recommendations 
of the Gajendragadkar Committee 
set up by the University Grants 
Commission on the governance 
of the Universities in the country. 

The Bill provides that “the 
Chancellor as head of the Uni¬ 
versity shall have the power to 
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MUpendthe activities pf the 
vanes*' authorities 4f die Uni¬ 
versity as and when drcumstancs 
so demand and vest all powers 
and functions of these authori¬ 


ties in the Chancellor to control 
the affairs of the authority or 
authorities so suspended in such 
manner and for such a period as 
deemed fit and reasonable by 
him”. 


There shall be a selection 
Committee for making recom¬ 
mendations to the Executive 
Council for appointment of 
Professors, Readers. Lecturers, 
Registrar, Treasurer, Librarian 
and other Officers of the Univer¬ 
sity as may be provided for by 
the Statutes consisting of the 
following members; 

The Vice-Chancellor as Chair¬ 
man of the Committee; three 
persons not holding any office of 
profit under the University of 
whom one nominated by the 
Chancellor, one to be nominated 
by the State Government and the 
other to be nominated by the 
Executive Council, the Registrar 
shall be the mcmber-Secretary of 
the Committee except for the 
Selection for appointment of 
Registrar a which case die Vice- 
Chancellor shall nominate one 
person as member-Secretary in 
consultation with the Executive 
Council. 


It further provides that there 
shall be a Students* Advisory 
Council which shall consist of 
the following members:—One 
Chairman to be nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor from amongst 
the teachers of the University, 
the Director of Students' Welfare- 
ex-officio Treasurer ; President, 
Vice-President and Secretary of 
♦he University Post-Graduate 
Students* Union; President and 
Secretary of the University Law 
Students* Union; 10 students 
from ten affiliated Degree College 
to be selected by the Executive 
Council by rotation in the manner 
to be prescribed by the Statutes; 
one student from each teaching 
faculty of the University to be 
elected as prescribed by the 
Statutes, five students one from 
each of the five activities, namely. 
Sports, National Service Scheme, 



National Cadet Corps, Cultural 
activities, and National Discipline 
Scheme to be nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor, four lady stu¬ 
dent) to be nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of 
Sports and Physical Education, if 
any. The members of the students 
Council shall elect from amongst 
themselves, the Secretary of the 
Council, 

Another provision of the bill 
states “if at any time it appears 
to be necessary and expedient in 
the opinion of the State Govern¬ 
ment, the State Government may 
with the prior consultation with 
the Chancellor, by a notification 
published in the official Gazette, 
suspend all or any of the powers 
of the University as prescribed in 
Section 5 of the Gauhati Univer¬ 
sity Act and other powers as may 
be ancillary to such powers of 
management, functions of such 
authorities or officers including 
holding conduct and superinten¬ 
dence of and arrangement and 
appointment of any person or 
authority in connection with any 
or more examinations or publica¬ 
tion of the result of any such 
examination or examinations or 
to say matter incidental thereto 
for such period as may ‘ be 
specified in the notification and 
may be exercised by the State 
Government if and when necessary 
during such period, in such 
manner and through officers of 
authority as may be considered 
fit by the Slate Government.” 

The bill also provides that 
“The Vice-Chancellor shall be 
appointed by the Chancellor on 
recommendation of an Advisory 
Board constituted by the 
Chancellor for the purpose and 
consisting of three members of 
whom one member shall be 
elected by the Executive Council, 
one member shall be nominated 
by the State Government and 
one member shall be nominated 
by the Chancellor. The Chancel¬ 
lor shall appoint one of them 
as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board." The Advisory Board 
shall recommend a panel of 
names of three persons to the 
Chancellor who may appoint one 
Of the persons recommended to be 


Vice-Chancellor. If the Chance¬ 
llor does not approve any of the 
person recommended by the 
Advisory Board be may call for a 
fresh recommendations". 

National Seed Project 

DR. D. P. SINGH, former Vice- 
Chancellor of G. B- Pant Univer¬ 
sity of Agriculture & Technology, 
who is the current Chairman of 
the National Seeds Corporation, 
had led the India World Bank 
Joint Working Group on the 
National Seeds Project. The 


an immediate launching of the 
Project which is estimated to cost 
Rs. 120 crores. The Poject is 
expeated to be the biggest and the 
best seed organisation in the world 
outside the United States. 

The World Bank which was 
associated with the preparation of 
the project report has agreed to 
provide 50% of the total invest¬ 
ment cost. There would be a 
serious attempt to develop a broad 
based, decentralised net work of 
seed production agencies through¬ 
out the country which would be 
capable of meeting the require- 


PERSONAL 


Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, demo¬ 
grapher, economist, and noted 
population scientist has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Annamalai University for a period 
of three years. 

He has been the Union Minis¬ 
ter of State for Health and 

Family Planning for several years. 
He is presently Visiting Professor 
at the California State University. 

XXX 

Dr. R.S. Jog! has taken over 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh University. 

X X X 

Mr. A.K. Dhan member of 
the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Ranchi University 
xxx 

Dr. R.L. Kau&hal has been 

appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Jawaharlal Nehru Krisbi Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

XXX 

Dr. H.K.. Baruah has been 

formally appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Gauhati University, 
xxx 

Shri S.V. Cbavan has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of 
Konkan Krishi Vidyapeeth. 
xxx 

Dr. J.N. Singhal has been 
appointed Registrar of Rohil- 
khand University. 


Shri G.S. Sharma has taken 
over as Registrar of University 
of Udaipur. 

xxx 
Shri B. Murugan has been 
appointed Registrar of Madurai 
University. 

xxx 
Dr. L. P. Agrawal, Chief 
Organiser of the Rajendra Prasad 
Centre for Opthalmolopical 
Sciences has been appointed 
Honorary Adviser in Opthalmo- 
logy in the Directorate General 
of Health Services. Government 
of India for implementation of a 
national programme for the pre¬ 
vention and control of blindness, 
xxx 
Prof. M.G.K. Menon, FRS, 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, Decpartment of Electronics 
and a former Director, Tata Insti¬ 
tute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay, has been appointed as 
one of the twenty-four members 
of the United Nations Advisory 
Committee on the Application 
of Science and Technology to 
Development for 1975 

xxx 
Dr. C. Gopalan, Director- 
General of Indian Council of 
Medical Research has been elect¬ 
ed President of the International 
Union of Nutritional Sciences for 
a term of three years. 


Group in its report to the Plan- ments of certified seeds for the 
ning Commission and the Ministry planned agricultural production 
of Agriculture has recommended programme in the coming years. 
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seed production from Che multtph- 

cation of breeder seed by the 
research stations to marketing 
agencies. The seed production 
would be entrusted to a number 
of state seed corporations in 
compact areas which arc agro* 
climatically favourable for high 
quality, low cost seed production. 
These would be organised with 
seed growers participating as 
shareholders in the Corporations. 
Dr, Singh hopes that within four 
years seeds of agricultural corpo¬ 
rations would be available at 
Bullock Cart distance in villages 


PAU Research Station 

THE Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity Regional Fruit Research 
Station at Abohar is doing com¬ 
mendable work to save the pre¬ 
cious foreign exchange now being 
spent on importing dates from 
Iran, Iraq and Muscat. The date 
growing areas were mostly located 
in the districts now in Pakistan. 
This created a problem for the 
country after independence. Reali¬ 
sing the importance of date culti¬ 
vation, the regional fruit research 
station of PAU took up this pro¬ 
blem. The arid irrigated areas of 
northern region are now being 
used for date palm growing. 

Recently, a team of UNDP 
and FAO experts visited the 
Abohar station to explore the 
possibilities of extending further 
assistance. Under the Research 
agreement the station will get 2000 
date off-shoots by Maich, 1976. 
Each off-shoot would cost fifty 
dollars. The agreement would be 
, initially for a period of five years. 


liberalised Roles fur 
DAI University 


THE Executive Council of 
Delhi University has recently 
approved the amendments to 
leave rules which will enable the 
teachers of Delhi University to 
avail earned leave in addition to 
the vacations. They will now 
onwards be entitled to 12 days 
earned leave for every year of 
service. They will also be entit¬ 
led to additional leave for one 
third of the vacation if they do 
not choose to avail it. 

A provision for sabbatical 
leave has also been made. After 
the approval of the U.G.C., uni¬ 
versity teachers who has comple¬ 
ted ‘approved service for six 
years' wtll be entitled to one years 
sabbatical leavr. No one will 
however be permitted to avail 
such leave for more than two 
times in his career. The teachers 
would also be entitled to ‘study 
leave' after two years of service 
instead of three years as at 
present. During this period they 
would draw their salary minus 
allowances for the first two year* 
and half pay for the third year. 
If a teacher gets a fellowship in 
a foreign university amounting to 
more than S 10,000 a year, he will 
not be allowed to draw his salary. 
The Vice-Chancellor may, how¬ 
ever, allow the teacher to draw 
his allowances during study leave - 
as a special case. The leave rules 
also provide for extraordinary 
leave without pay. The new 
rules will bring the teachers of 
Delhi University at par with 
those of Jawaharia! Nehru 
University. 

These rules however are yet 
to be approved by the University 
Grants Commission. 


The centre is, however, very 
much handicapped for want of 
proper services of an entomologist 
anda plant pathologist It is hoped 
that a$ soon as the new plants 
are made available to the univer¬ 
sity, it would extend the services 
to places tike Bbatinda, which 
hold great promise for date palm 
growing. 


Environment Research 

THE national committee on 
Environmental Planning and 
Coordination has ret up two 
committees-Environmental Re 
search Committee (BRC) and the 
Indian National Man and Bios- 
pbene Research Committee 
(MAB). The two committees 


Will assist ffie Department of 
Science wad Technology in spon¬ 
soring and supporting research 
work in various areas of environ¬ 
mental concert?. 

These committees will recom¬ 
mend the choice iff disciplines 
and specific fields for further 
studies and also advise the depart¬ 
ment on grants for each research 
project. They wifi also evaluate 
the progress of each project. 
Fourteen specific project areas 
relating to the effects of mans* 
activities on the biosphere have 
already been started. Some of 
the fields in which the work is 
yet to be initiated is—environmen¬ 
tal aspects of rural and urban 
settlements, natural resources, 
management, pollution and envi¬ 
ronmental training and education. 


Geologists Exam Scheme 
Rationalised 

The Scheme of the Geologists 
Examination conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission 
has been rationalised. The new 
scheme, consisting of a written 
examination followed by inter¬ 
view for Personality test, will be 
introduced from the examination 
to be held io June 1976 by the 
Commission. 

The new system of examina¬ 
tion will have two schemes one 
for posts of Geologists m the 
Geological Survey of India and 
the other for the posts of Hydro¬ 
geologists in the Central Ground 
Water Board. Each scheme will 
have six papers including English 
and General Knowledge. Five 
of the compulsory subjects arc 
common and candidates compe¬ 
ting under both the schemes will 
have to offer only seven subjects 
including English and General 
Knowledge. The subjects under 
the revised scheme examination 
and their detailed syllabi have 
been drawn up in consultation 
with academic experts keeping in 
view the currant teaching pro¬ 
gramme in various Universities 
and Service requirements. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


J. Lecturerships: 


Advt. No. Estab. IV/28'75. 

APPLICATIONS on the prescribed form are invited for the following posts:— 

Sr. Department Designation ~~~ ^ 

No. 


1, University Cottege of Medical 
Sciences. 


(i) One Professor of Bio* 
chemtstjy 

<ii) One Professor of Physiology 


Consistently good academic record 
with a First or high Second Class (B+) 
Master's Degree or an equivalent degree 
of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

Desirable: (in order of preference) 

(i) A Doctor's Degree or Evidence of 
research work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard in the subject concerned. 


2. Botany 

3. Physics & Astro-physics 
4 African Studies 

3. Arabic & Persian 

6. Faculty of Management Studies 

7. Operational Research 

8. Engineering Department 

9. Faculty of Music & Fine Arts 

10. Computer Centre 


II. Zoology 


12 Geology 

1.V W.U.S. Health Centre 
U. Central Office 


One Reader 
One Reader 

One Lecturer in Economics 
One Lecturer in Arabic 
Two Lecturers 
Two Lecturers (One Temp, 
upto I P. 8.1976) 

University Engineer 
One Professional Assistant 
(») One Professional Assistant 
(ttj Two Console Operators 
(One each reserved for 
Scheduled Caste & Ex- 
service men) 

One Junior Lab. Assistant 
(Reserved for Scheduled 
Caste) 

One Field Attendant 
Two Pharmacists (One reser¬ 
ved for Scheduled Caste) 

(i) Stenographers 
lu) Steno-typists 


The Scale of Pay of the peats are:— 

1 Professor in Bio-chemistry A Physiology: Rs 1500-60-]SOO-100-2000-125 - 

2500 Pius Non-Practising Allowance of Rs. 500 - p.m. for those having medical 
qualifications and subjevi to such revision as may be decided bv the U.G.C. 

2 Reader Rs. 1200*50*1300*60-1900 

J Lecturer Rs 700-40-1100*50-1600 

4 University Engineer Rs 1100-50-1600 

5 Professional Assistant Rs. 25tM5-400 (Ltkelv to be revised) 

6 Console Operator Rs 550-25-750-EB-30-900. 

7. Stenographer Rs 425-15-500-EB-15-560-20-700. 

Slcno-iyptsi Rs 330-I0.380*EB-12-500-EB*15-560. 

9. Pharmacist Rs. 330-8-370-10-400-EB-10-480. 

10 Jr Lab Assistant Rs. 260-8-300-EB-P-340-10-380-EB-IO-430. 

II. Field Attendant Rs. 2104-250-FB-5-270. 


All the posts carry D.A., CC.A . 
H.R.A. and retirement benefits (in the 
case of permanent incumbents) as admis¬ 
sible under the rules in force from time 
to time. 

X. ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR: 

1. >) ProfiMMT of Mo-dKuststry: 

M.B., B.S., M.D. (Bio-chemistiy)/ 
M.Sc. (Medical Biochemistry)' Ph.D./ 
D.Sc. (Bio-chcmiltry). 

T«atMan/R«wmh Experience: 

As Associate Professor /Reader in Bio¬ 
chemistry for 5 years in a Medical 
College. 

(if) P rofess o r of Physiology: 


M.B.B.S . M.D ,‘M.Sc./Ph,D /D Sc. 
in Physiology 

Teaching Research Experience: 

As Associate Professor-Reader tn 
Physiology for five years in a Medical 
College. 

2 Readerships 

Good academic record with first or 
high second class Master’s Degree in the 
subject concerned with a Doctor's Degree 
or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in 
addition to the published work mentioned 
above) with a least 5 years’ teaching ex¬ 
perience in Honours'Post-graduate class¬ 
es essential. 


(ii) Teaching experience of Degree/ 
. Post-graduate Classes. 

Provided that if a teacher is not a 
Ph.D at thetime of his/her appointment 
and does not qualify himself'hersdf for 
the award of a Ph.D, Degree from a re¬ 
cognised University tn the subject which 
is betng taught by him/her within the 
period of five years from the date of his/ 
her appointment or does not give evidence 
of research work of equal standard with¬ 
in that period in the subject concerned, 
he-shc shall not be entitled to any future 
increments after the expiry of the said 
period of five years till such time he'she 
fulfils the above mentioned requirements 

4. I Diversity Engineer: 

Graduate in Civil F.agineermg from 
a recognised University, possessing 
good working knowledge of Electrical 
Engineering. 

At least 15 years’ experience in R.C.C. 
design, cost estimation, and in designing, 
constructing and maintaining buildings, 
roads and utility services like water 
supply, sanitary gas and electrical ins¬ 
tallations and sewage system. 

Capable of handling electric motors, 
pumps, fluorescent tube lights, window 
type air-conditioners, electric geysers 
and coal fired hot water supply systems. 

Must have at least 10 years adminis¬ 
trative experience in responsible posts. 
Should be conversant with contract law 
and P.W.D. accounting procedure. 

5 Professional Assistants in Music A 
Computer Centre: 

x First or Second class B.A./B.Sc.; 
B.Com,. or First Second Class 
Master's Degree, and 
ii. First or Second Class B. Lib 
Sc. or First or Second Class 
Post-graduate Diploma in Lib. 
Sc. 

6 Console Operators fa Computer 
Centre: 

a. Atleast a Second Class ((50% 
marks in the aggregate) Master’s 
degree in Mathematics, Statis¬ 
tics, Econometrics, Operations 
Research or Physics; 
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Albas! a Second Class (50% 
marks in the aggregate) Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Engineering from 
a recognised institution; and 

b. Familiarity with Console Ope¬ 
ration. 

7. Junior laboratory Assistant in 

Zoology: \ 

Matric or equivalent examination 
with Science subjects. 

8. Ffcto Attendant In Gtoioio: 

Middle Pass Robust constitution, 
competence to walk in hilly terrain for 
tong distances and bear rigorous held 
life. 

9. Pharmacists in Health Centre: 

Matrie or equivalent. Must have 
passed Pharamacist’s (Compounder) 
Course from a recognised Institution and 
must be a registered Pharmacist.. Two 
year’s experience in the profession is 
desirable 

10. Stenographers 

At teas I Matriculation Minimum 
speed 120 w.p.m. m Shorthand and 40 
w.p.m. in Engtish type-writing. 

11. Steno-ty pfets 

Matriculation with proficiency in 
typewriting (about 35 w p.m.) and pro¬ 
ficiency in Shorthand at 80 w p ni 

Note: Candidates for the posts of Steno¬ 
graphers and Sieno-typists, will be 
required to appear and qualify 
in the tests 10 be held by the Uni¬ 
versity in General English. Short¬ 
hand and Type-writing. 

II. SpectoirDeslrabto Qualifications for: 

1. Readership ia Botany: 

Specialization preferably in one ol 
the following areas' Algology, Hy- 
drobiologj. Cell Biology, Histo¬ 
chemistry. Embryology, Ta/anomy. 
Ecology. Genetics. Physiology, 
Anatomy or Morphogenesis, 

2. Lecturership in Economics to the 
Department of African Studies 

i Research work on problems of 
African Economics. 

ii. Knowledge of any African 
Language. 

3. Lecturership to Arabic: 

Should he able to teach Modem 
Arabic. 

4. Lecturerships to Management Studies 
Specialisation in fi) Business Policy, 
or International Marketing or 
Financial Management, or Mate¬ 
rials Management or Business Law, 
or Accounting, or Office Manage¬ 
ment. For persons specializing in 
Accounting, candidates with Char¬ 
tered Accountancy or specialization 
in Cost Accounting may be given 
preference. 


(fi) Familiarity with case methods 
of instruct ton, training tn other 
. modern methods of instrucUom in 
Management, training abroad in the 
Odd of Management, experience of 
teaching at Post-graduate level in 
Management Courses, or practical 
experience either in Business or in 
consulting firm will be additional 
qualifications 

5. Leetarenhip to Operational Research 

(For one permanent post) 

Specialization in one of the follow¬ 
ing topics: (a) Inventory (b) Mar¬ 
keting (c) Computer Programming 

6 Professional Assistant 1a the Faculty 
of Music & Foe Am: 

i. Good knowledge of Indian 
Music, preferably with a Degree 
or Diploma in Music; 

ii. Experience of handling electronic 
equipment, magnetic tapes and 
disks. 

7 Profcsstooal Animal to the Coar- 
pater Ceaire: 

i. Knowledge of one of the compu¬ 
ter languages with some ex¬ 
perience of programming: 

ii. Experience of handling magnetic 
tapes, magnetic disks and other 
computer input—output media 
ax also experience in different 
library operations. 

8 Console Operators to Computer 
Centre: 

Knowledge of (he dements of 
Computer Programming. 

9. Junior Laboratory Assistant to 

Zoology: 

Experience of working in a Science 
Laboratory, 

10. Field Attendant to Geology: 

Should have some laboratory ex¬ 
perience 

Age preferablyj.betow’25 years 

The prescribed application form can be 
had from the Information Office of the 
University either personally or by tend¬ 
ing a ielf-addreised envelope (5”x! 1") 
with postage stamps worth Rv 1.95, 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents relating to 
their age, qualification-, experience, eic. 
before joining the appointment 

Application (sepai ale for each po-»t> 
accompanied by at tested copies of De¬ 
grees and other certificates and published 
research articles, etc. should reach the 
undersigned not later than 16th October. 
1975. 

Note: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable 
candidates who may not have ap¬ 
plied. Relaxation of any of the 
qualifications may be made io ex¬ 
ceptional cases in respect of all 
posts on the recommendations of 
the Selection Committee. 


2. Canvassing fa any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidates from outride Delhi foi 
thepostsof Professors, Readersamj 
Lecturers called for interview wdl 
be paid contribution towards Travel 
expenses equivalent to l| 2nd 
Class Rail Fare as per the Rules, 

4. Certain percentage of posts in the 
cadres of Non-teaching posts are 
reserved for Scheduled Caste 
Tribes and Ex-xervioeroen 

5 Those who had applied in response 
to the earlier advertisement for the 
posts of Readers in Botany and 
Physics A Astro-physics need not 
apply again, but in case they have 
any additional information to 
supply, they may do >o. 

Sdf- 

REG1STRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR 
UT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Ad ver t is e meat No. 26,75 

UT Kanpur is one of the five Institutes 
of national importance xci up by the 
Government of India m I960. It has 
about 1200 undergraduates and 800 Post¬ 
graduates on its rolls Undct graduate 
Programme offers training ia six different 
fields of engineering and Post-graduate 
Programme prepares for a higher degree 
tn these engineering subjects as also re¬ 
search prograrr.ni>: leading to Ph. D 
degree in engineering, sciences and huma¬ 
nities. It i> located on a self-developed 
campus having comm unit \ facilities like ’ 
primary and Secondary schools, a Health 
Centre, shopping Outre with a bunk, 
post office etc 

The Institute is looking for a person »t 
wide experience tt»r the post of Registra: 
for (be Institute 

Job description: Secretary to the 
Board of Governors and the Senate, 
overall responsibility of the office related 
to the administration of the Insmute 
including recruitment, promotion and 
discipline of the staff’ 

Qualification* and Experience 

03 Essential—{») a University degree 
<ti) minimum 10 years of experience in a 
responsible supervisory administrative 
position in a Government educational or 
research Institute/Commercial houses of 
national standing. 

<H) Deslrabto— Postgraduate degree or 
diploma in public Administration or 
Management. 

Pay Scale —Rs. 1500-60-1800 

Age —upto about 50 years. 
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Hie poet carries aBowances according 
to Institute rules which at present corres¬ 
pond to (hose admissible to Central 
Government employees stationed at 
Kanpur. Higher initial pay is admissible 
to a highly qualified and experinced 
person. The Selection Committee may 
relax any of the above requirements for 
the post in an exceptional cast. 

Appointment will be on contract 
basis initially far a period of 5 years. 
Deputation on foreign service terms will 
be acceptable. The incumbent wilt be 
entitled to join the Institute's Provident 
Fund a* applicable and other benefit* 
such as housing, medical care etc. as 
admissible to other regular employees of 
the Institute. 

Other thing* being equal, preference 
will be given 10 Scheduled Casie/Sche- 
doled Tribes candidates. 

Applications should be made on 
prescribed from* obtainable free of 
charge from the Registrar of the Institute 
by sending a self-addressed unstamped 
eoevelopc of 25 cm. x 10 cm u/c. Names 
of three persons who arc fully acquainted 
with (he professional experience and 
character and nature of the applicant 
may he given so that a reference could be 
made. Applications accompanied by a 
postal order for Rs. 7.50 (Rv 1 #7 for 
SC ST candidates) should reach Regis¬ 
trar, Indian institute of Technology 
Kanpur. 1IT Post Office. Kanpur - 
2CW0I6 nol laicr than October 18. 1975. 

Note - Those Who applied la response to 
Adtr, No. 2075 need not apply 
*«ata. 


UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR 
(Establishment Branch) 

Advertisement No. 7'75 

APPLICATIONS to reach fhe under¬ 
signed by October 18, 1975 arc invited 
for ihe following posts'- 

1 PROFESSORS in Hindi, Geography, 
Philosophy. Law and English 
Scale; Rs, 1100-50*1 *OD-«MfiOO. 

2. READERS m English. Economics. 
Political Science. Sanskrit, Philosophy 
Chemistry. Zoology. Botany. Law. 
Commerce. Civil Engineering. Mining 
Engineering. Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, Electrical Engineering (Temp) 
and Structural Engineering (Temp.), 
Scale! Rs. 700.50*1250. 

3. RESEARCH FELLOW in Commerce 
Scale: Rs. 350-25-600. 

4. DEMONSTRATOR in Chemistry 
Scale- Rs. 275-20-375-25-650. 

5. STENOGRAPHER 

Seale: Rs, 170-10*210-15-390. 

6. ARTIST for Botany Department 
Scale: Rs. 150-B-t40-10-2!0-l 5-330 
Fasts carry allowances and other bene¬ 
fits as may be admissible under tbe rules 
of the University from time to time. 


For qualifications and other details and 
(he prescribed application form please 
apply sending crossed postal order for 
Rt. 21- (Rupees two only) in favour of ihe 
Registrar, University of Jodhpur. Jodhpur 
along with a self-addressed envelope of 
24x11 cm. bearing postage stamps of 85 
paisa. Those who had already applied 
for any of the above posts in response to 
advertisement No. 4/74 or any other ad¬ 
vertisement for which detailed mentions 
wait made in advertisement No. 4/74 
need not apply again. 

S. Chakrabak rt 
REGISTRAR 


ALIGARH MUSLIM 
UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 13/75-76, 

APPLICATIONS on the Prescribed 
form are invited for ihe Following Posts 
of Lecturers in the Scale of Rs 700-40- 
1100-50-1600 Plus Allowances:— 

Lecturers la—Urdu, English, Arabic, 
Persian, Marathi, (Hindi Depit) French, 
(English Deptt), Sociology, Pol. Science 
(Department A Women’s College both). 
Education (Women’s College), Zoology. 
Botany, and Business Management 

Qualifications Ordinarily Required 

Essential .—Consistently good acade¬ 
mic record with first or high second class 
iB-r) Master -, degree in the subjects, 
concerned or equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 

Desirable:—(1) Doctor's degree or 
published work of an equally high 
standard (2) Teaching experience of 
Degree'Post-Graduate classes 

Provided that if a teacher is not a 
Pb D. at tbe time of his/her appoint¬ 
ment and does not qualify himself / 
herself for the award of a Ph D. degree 
from a recognised University in the 
subject which h being taught by him 
her within the period of five years from 
the date of his/her appointment or does 
oot give evidence of research work of 
equal standard within that period in the 
subject concerned, h-'she shall oot be 
entitled to anv future increments after 
the expiry of (he said period of five years 
v nil such rime he'she fulfils the above 
mentioned requirements. 

The above posts were advertised 
earlier in the scale of Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950 plus allowances, with the following 
qualifications :~ 

“Atleast a first or high second 
class Master's ddgree or equiva¬ 
lent foreign qualification." 

Prescribed application forms & 
Instructions may be had from the Dy. 
Registrar (Ex.) by sending self-addressed 
envelope of 23x10 cm. Last date for 
receipt of applications is 15th October, 
1975. Incomplete applications and 
those received late may not be 
considered, 


Higher start may be given for special 
qualification and experience. Candidates 
interviewed may be paid contribution 
towards their T A. equal to one single 
second class railway fare only. 

Those who have Applied in Response 
to earlier Advertisement need not apply 
again but in case they have any Addi¬ 
tional Information to supply, they may 
do so. 

(P.V. George) 
REGISTRAR 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI V1HAR * BURLA 

Advertisement No. 2S564/TDS 

Da’cd 23-9-75 

WANTED 

Name or Post —One Lecturer 

in History 

Nature of the post —Permanent 

Scale of pay —400-40-800-50- 

950 

Age of retirement —Sixty years 

1. Essential Qualification:—At least a 
second class Master’s Degree with 48®o 
of marks 

2. Desirable Qualification.—Teach¬ 
ing and Research expenene: Tbe post 
carries usual dearness allowance as 
would be sanctioned by the University 
from time to time. 

Seven copies of tbe application form 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) 
ouly. Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to send (a) 
Crossed postal order of Rs 2- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Sambalpur 
University, Jyoli Vihar, Burla (b) a self 
addressed envelope (23 cm. x 10 cm) 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 2'- 
affixed to it with the word “APPLI¬ 
CATION FORM FOR TEACHING 
POSTS IN SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY" superscribed on it. Money order/ 
Cheque will not be entertained. The 
Iasi date of receipt of application in 
the University Office, at Jyoti Vihar, 
Burla is 111.1975 

The candidates will be requited to 
appear for an interview before a Selec¬ 
tion Committee at their own expenses. 

AH communications should be 
addressed to the Registrar by designa¬ 
tion only 

Sd/-G. P. Guru 
REGISTRAR. 
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LUCKNOW CNTVStSlTY 
Al mthwl No. 9 I97S 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts' 

1. One Professor of Zoology, in the 
grade of Rs 1 50040-1800-100-2000- 
U5-250Q. 

QuaUkstto: 

EawuHal: First or High Second class 
(B+) Master's Degree and Doctorate in 
the subject concerned with a consistently 
good academic record, experience of tea¬ 
ching post-graduate classes for not less 
than seven years and/or having conducted 
and successfully guided research work, for 
seven yean m a recognised institution, 
and having published work of high 
standard in the subject concerned 

Preferential: High academic distinc¬ 
tions. 

Readers fin the Grade of Rs. 1200-50-1300- 

R-mo. 

2. Two Readers m Chemistry 

3. Two Readers in Geology 

4. One Reader m Zoology 

Qualifications: 

Efrial: First or High Second Class 
<B-f) Master's Degree and Doctorate in 
the subject concerned with a consistently 
good academic record and experience of 
leaching post-graduate classes for not less 
than five years and published research 
work of high standard io the subject 
concerned. For one post of Reader in 
Geology, preference will be given to a 
candidate having contribution in any 
branch of Petroleum Geology. 

Preferential: Experience of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding re¬ 
search. 

Lecturers in the Grade of Rs, 700-40-1100- 
50-1600. 

5. One Lecturer in Military Science 

6. One Lecturer in Statistics 

7. Two Lecturers in Zoology 

Qualifies! mu: 

Essentia): Doctorate in the Mih/eci of 
study concerned or a published work of 
a high standard tn that subject; and 
consistently good academic record with 
first class or high second class tB+) 
Master's Degree in the subject concerned 
Or an equivalent degree of a foreign Uni¬ 
versity in such subject. 


Cental: 

For purposes of qualifications required 
for the above posts the Degree obtained 
in a subject taught in a Department, 
which is subsequently constituted into 
separate Departments, shall be deemed to 
be Degrees in the subject concerned for 
the newly constituted Departments. 


Relaxation in the prescribed qualifica¬ 
tions any be made in exceptional dr* 
cumstancec in accordance with the Sta¬ 
tutes. Ability to teach under-graduate 
classes for all posts through the medium 
of Hindi essential. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admissible under the rules on con¬ 
firmation for all posts. Period of proba¬ 
tion is one year. It is not necessary to 
till all/any of (he advertised posts. 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request accompanied with 
a self-addressed envelope of sire 23 cm 
\ 10 cm., free of cost from the office of 
the Registrar) with recent testimonials, 
publications etc. should reach the Regis¬ 
trar, Lucknow University by Monday, 
October 20, 1975. The candidates, who 
are in service, must tend their applica¬ 
tions through the proper channel. Appli¬ 
cation Forms to out station candidates 
will be issued by post upto Saturday, 
October II, 1975. 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTI VIHAR ; BURL* 

Advertisement 

No. 29156-TDS, Dated the 29-9-75 

Applications m the prescribed 
form with attested copies of marks- 
sheets and certificates of the examina¬ 
tions passed are invited for a post of 
Professor-cum* Principal in the Lappet . 
Rat Law College, at Sambalpur. 

I. Scale of Pay:— 

Rs IKXFSO-l300-60-IfiOfy- 

II. Age of retirement;'Sixty year* 
of age 

111. Qualification and Experience: 

Essential QoUHkatin : 

(a) M.L. or LI.M. or Bar-at-Law 
Degree or equivalent quali¬ 
fication. 

(b) Must hare fifteen years 
of Professional experience out 
of which at least five years 
of teaching experience in law. 

Desirable Qualfficettoe; 

(a) Higher research qualification 
preferably a Doctorate 
Degree. 

(b) Administrative experience will 
be considered as an additional 
qualification. 

A Professor-cum-Principal may 
also be appointed on contract basis for 
a specified period. Retired persons 
may a ho apply Higher tuning may 
be given in deserving cases. The post 
carries usual dearness allowonce as 
would be sanctioned by the University 
from time to time. 


Seven copies of the application 
forms will be supplied from the Uni¬ 
versity Office so each candidate in 



tag to receive fans* by peat are required 
to read (a) Craned Postal Order of 
Rs. If* payable to tin Finance Officer 
Sambalpur University, Bur la (b) a self 
addressed envelope (23 cm X 10 cm) 
with postage stamps worth Ri 2l~ 
affixed to it with the words “APPLI¬ 
CATION FORM FOR TEACHING 
POSTS IN SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY" superscribed on it. Money 
Order/Cheque will not be entertained 

The last date of receipt of appli¬ 
cations m the office of the University, 
Jyoti Vifcar. Buria ri 111.1975 

The candidates will be required 
to appear an Interview before a selec¬ 
tion committee at their own expense. 

AD communications should be 
addressed to the Registrar by desigua- 
uon only. 

SdA G.P. Guru 
Registrar 


SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
for University conducted (I) Sir P. P. 
Institute of Science and (2) M. I 
College of Commerce, Bhavnagar in 
the scale of Rs. 700-40-1100. 

The posts are permanent and carry 
benefits of Contributory Provident 
Fund. Dearness allowance will be paid 
as per rules Free housing accom¬ 
modation wifi be provided. Higher 
initial pay in the scale may be consi¬ 
dered in case of exceptionally qualified 
and experienced persons Qualifications 
and experience rchuable m special 
cases. Candidates in employment must 
submit their applications through their 
applications through their present* 
employers. Candidates if not knowing 
Gujarati wilt 6c required to pick-up 
Gujarati within a reasonable period. 
Age ordinarily not exceeding 55 years. 

The candidate must have the mini¬ 
mum qualifications and experience 
necessary for recognition as a Professor 
and at least ten years teaching experie¬ 
nce as a lecturer and or Professor m a 
subject included in the Science Faculty 
ffor post- f > Commerce Faculty (except 
languages) (for post- 2) Administrative 
experience as the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment in any college or a Ph D. Degree 
in Science, (few post-1) or Commerce 
(for post-2) wifi be considered as additio¬ 
nal qualification. 

Application forms and details of 
other qualifications and experience re¬ 
quired will be available from the Regis¬ 
trar, Saur&stura University, University 
Campus, ftalawad Road, Rajkot on 
Sending a sdf addressed envelope of the 
site 23 x 11 ems with postage stamps 
worth One Rupee, 

Application in six copies accompa¬ 
nied by Indian Postal Order for Ra. 5/- 
crossed in favour of Registrar. Soncashtra 
University, University Campus, Kalawad 
Road, Rajkot should reach this office 
on or before 30-10-197$. 

V.M. Demi 
Registrar 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of Doctoral Theses accepted by Indian Universities 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

1. Maddanatwamy, Uppewtiy. Represent'ion of al¬ 
gebra* by sections of sheaves. Andhra University. 

2. Pofchrial, Suhhash Chander. Momentum and heat 
transfer problems in non-Newtonian fluids. Kanpur University. 

5. Soni, Ravnindef Singh. Generalised measures of 
information through functional equations. University of Delhi. 

Statistics 

1. Sauna. Santosh Kumar. Some contribution to design 
and analysis of mixture experiments Kanpur University, 

Physics 

1. AgptwtL Dinest\ Chander. Planetary atmosphere. 
Awadhcab Partap Singh University. 

2. Chikkur. G.C. Studies in organic liquid scintillators. 
Kamatak University. 

T Gopalkmhna Many, Amtay. Studies on meteors of 
October and rainfall caltnderkrities based on lunar effect. 
Andhra University. 

4. Mittal. Raghuvir Singh. Self-focuung and nonlinear 
miun? ofehetronutgiieiic wave*, in magnetoplasmas Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

5 MuV.cr.tct. Avhok Kumar Ultrasonic attenuation 
and ns dependence on the stress amplitude in the normal and 
MipereondiKtmg slates of indium doped tin. University of 
Delhi. 

6. Mckcrjcc, Pradeep Kumar Interaction of electro¬ 
magnetic waves with moving anisotropic configuration^ . Mag- 
netopJasmas., ferrites and conducting media. University of 
Delhi. 

7. Paienya. Ayodhya Prasad. Scmi-conduciion and 
Persistent internal polarisation studies of organic molecular 
crystal with special reference to para-chknoanilinc University 
of Saggar. 

8. Paul, Baby K. Optical studies of quarts and potass 
Mum dihydrogen phosphate crystals. Sardar I*atel University. 

9. Sanjctvi. R. A study on the influence of non-colla- 
genoux components on the physical properties of collagen fibres 
University of Madras. 

10, Zalpuri, Kunwar Sosheel. Experimental and theore¬ 
tical studies of the equatorial lower ionosophere. University 
Of Delhi. 

ChmMty 

1. Bapujee, Marim Gantt. Saponins and sapogenins 
of Acacia concinna (DC) and Randia dumetorium (Lamk) 
Andhra University. 

2. Chauhan, Vutsufer Singh, GX.C. structure eluada- 
tkm, spectra and some reactions of the terpencs of shellac. 
UmverUty of Delhi. 

3. Chauhan, Ycshpal Singh. Studies in (he reactions of 
benzoyl peroxide on certain phenol* and heterocyclic phenolic 
compounds. University of Delhi. 

4. KuhhreUh*. Subodb Kumar. A study in neoftavonoid 
aeries: (1) Cberofctry of ddbergipbenol; and (2) Photoche¬ 
mistry of some neoflavonoids. University of Delhi. 

3. Marutbamuthu, P. Kinetics of oxidation of substrates: 
Oxidation studies involving peroxydiphosphate. Umverriiy of 

Madras, 

4. War aod ra Kumar. Terpenoids of Pterocarpus santa- 
Hons, Uniwraity of Delhi. 


7. Thakkar, Ramanlal Amratlal, Studies on amylose trip¬ 
ropionate and amyloseiriaoetate. Sardar Patel University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Arunachalam, P. The geology around Tiruoelveli, 
Tirunelveli District Tamil Nadu. University of Madras. 

2. Jagatheesan, M.S. The geology around Kambam, 
Madurai District, Tamil Nadu. University of Madras. 

3. Rama Prasada Rao, LB. Investigation on the sheet 
type bodies by one loop version of the transient pulse induction 
method. Osmania University. 

4. Yellur. Day ana nd Dan al ray a. Geochemical studies 
on Dalma volcanic suite m parts of Bihar, India. Andhra 
University. 

Eoghwering & Technology 

1. Jain, S.K. Some aspects of solid state lummtscence of 
SrS, HO phosphors. Bhopal University. 

2. Koihandaraman, C.P. A unified cumulative damage 
rule in metal fatigue. University of Madras. 

3. Mehta. Arvind. The role of neodymiumm the pre¬ 
paration of calcium sulphide phosphors Bhopal University. 

4. Psrnerkar, S.S. Studies in behaviour of perspex 
magnetcv-eleclrets Bhopal University 

5. Raiasekhara. R.M. Experimental and the theoreti¬ 
cal study of flow past a porous medium Bangalore University. 

6. SecTharaman, S. Studies on design of spillway profiles. 
University of Madia’s. 

BIOLOGICAL SCONCES 

Biochemistry 

Satni, Ajit Singh. Improved paper chromatographic 
techniques in clinical chemistry : Their application io some 
studies concerning metabolism of amino acids and aromatic 
amino acid metabolites. Nagpur University. 

Marine Biology 

1. Manavalaramanuiam. R. Studies on the cuticle and 
related structures in sipuncula. University of Madras. 

Botany 

1. Isabella, P.K. A study of chlorococcales of Giyantt. 
Sardar Patel University. 

2. La khan pal, Tej Nath. Taxo-ecological and experi¬ 
mental studies on myxomyceies. University of Delhi, 

3. Murahdharan. K. Studies on the blast disease with 
reference to polyphenol oxidase. University of Madras. 

4. Padixta, A. Genetic and peroxidase isoenzyme studies 
of some induced and other dwarfs in rice. Osmania Univer¬ 
sity. 

Zoology 

1. Karkuo, Tantma. Hormonal regulation of epididy- 
mal function in the golden hamster, Mesocricetus auratus 
(water house). University of Delhi. 

2. Nevagi, S.A. Effect of gonadotrophine and adreno¬ 
cortical inhibitors on ovtrian growth and pregnancy in albino 
rats. Karnatak University. 

3. Pandey, Balkrishan. Studies on the morphology. 
Systematic^ and ecology of fresh water planarians. Awadhesh 
Partap Singh University. 

4. Talikhedkar, Pandharimth Manikrao. Studies on 
the biology of the marine bivalve, Donax cuneatus. Marath- 
wada University. 
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Mnflral Sriencrr 

' i. Ellatah. Potari. Screening df Andhra tad Kerala 
natural substrates for new straptomycetes and antibiotic pro¬ 
duction by two of them. Andhra University. 

2. Gupta, Badri Nath. The location of type A and 
type B atrial receptors in cats. University of Delhi. 

Aptoottare 

1, Aggarwal. Man Mohan. Effect of N, P and K on 
yield and quality of high yielding and exotic varieties of wheat 
and paddy in alluvial som of U.P. Kanpur University. 

2, Bahtgoru, T. Sodium potassium interrelationships in 
soil and plant systems. Haryana Agricultural University. 

3. Tomer, Ram pal Singh. Heterosis, combining ability 
and stability studies in upland cotton, Gossypium hlrsuium 
(L»> Haryana Agricultural University 

4. Yadava, D ha ram Vir. Behaviour of cobalt in soil 
and plant system and Us interaction with some metal ions. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

Veterfaary Science 

1. Ram Chandra Prasad Singh. Studies on some adre- 
netgk and purinergic mechanisms Hi the chick, gut. Haryana 
Agricultural University. 

2. Sushfl Kumar Studies on the pathology of chronic 
respiratory disease (CRD) caused by Mycoplasma gallisepttcum 
and with other mixed infection like Escherichia and Aspergillus 
fiuntgarus. Haryana Agricultural University. 

3. Verma, Prem Chand Experimental studies on the 
pathology and pathogenesis of mycotic mastitis in goats with 
special re fe r e nce to cryptococus and Candida infection. Haryana 
Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ftfydialagy 

1. Pa til. Vbhwa&rao Sheshrao. Studies in personality 
rigidity. Nagpur University. 

2. Usha Rani Singh Perceiver's personality and person 
p er c ep tion. Bhagatpur University. 


Sociol o gy 

1, Gosftla, Rama Seshagiri Rao. Sociological aspects of 
the functioning of legal framework in an Indian factory. 
Nagpur University. 


Political S cience 

1. Kaura Uma. Muslim and Indian nationalism. 1928- 
1940. Jawaharal Nehru University. 

2. Ktni, Gopalkrishna Sarvotbam, The city voter in 
India. Z>. Liu. Nagpur University. 

3. Sarecn, Anuradha. India and Afghanistan. 1907- 
1921. Jawaharial Nehru University. 


1 Gupta, Vishveshwar Prasad. Tribal economy in 
Baghefkhand. Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 

2- Jora pur, Pandurang Bhimarao. Occupational mobt- 
. Bty of industrial workers. Karnatak University. 

3. Khakhar. K.K. Role of industrial estate in The 
industrial development of India with special reference to Guja¬ 
rat. Saurashlra University. 

WwHwi 

I. Krishan Kinksr Prasad Smgh. To develop a check¬ 
list for the identification of operational problems of s e condar y 
s chool teachers. Bhagalpor University. 


1, Gupta, Sat Prnkasfc. Development of managerial 
aA the in s t i tu tiona l level in India. University of Ddhi. 
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HUMANtTlES 



. 1. Ghosh, Radha. The nature of ethical statements 
with special reference to A. J. Ayer and R. M. Hare. Kanpur 
University. 

2. Sitamahalakshmi, 8. The Philosophy of Advaita 
with special reference to foe Siddbanta-Lesa-Sangraha of 
Appayya-Diksita University of Madras. 

3. Jha, Luteshwar. Some problems conoeming empiri¬ 
cal knowledge- Magadh University. 

Lknatae 

English 

1. Pandya, Indubala H. A study of the English language 
used in Indian press advertising. South Gujarat University. 

Sanskrit 

I. Chatteqee, Kalipad. Mahakavi Bharve: KhatJ^u- 
neeye vanita rajneeti. K. S. Darbhaoga Sanskrit University. 

2 Dwivedi, Balmukund. Sanskrit kosh: Udbhav aur 
vikas. Awadhesh Pratap Smgh University. 

3. Jha. Parma nand. Mahakavi Kalidai Kavyahhu 
prakriti vishlevhnam. K. S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

4 Jha, Sachcbidanand. Parthiv jeeveshu praptata grab- 
nakahatradi pramavasya sameekshnam. K. S Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University. 

5 Murdio. Shashi kata S. Problem of tragedy in 
Sanskrit drama SN.D.T. Women** University 

h Suvim. Rudra in Sanskrit literature. University of 

Delhi 

7 Vachaspati. Kalidasa Kavyashu dbvani saundarayan 
(Dhvani in the works of Kalidasa). University of Delhi 

8. Vajpayee. Krishan Avtar Anugecta. Alochanatmak 
adhyayan Kanpur University. 

9. Varshneya. Jai Prasad. Arthasasira ka mahabha- 
rati: Ya mu:1a. University of Saugar. 

10. Vcrma, Aruna. A critical study of the Brhadjewta 
University of Delhi. 

Hindi 

1. Awasthi. Bachchoo Lai. Siddtmnt tatha tulniya 
sahrtya cbintao University of Saugar 

2. Choudhaty. Nageshwar Maharash* Mehin* Jccvan 
sabitya aur darshan. Magadh University. 

3. Hadycah, Indira. Acharya Pi. Ram Chamlcr Sukla 
ke jeevan tatha kavya sambandhi manyataon ka viveeban 
Kanpur University. 

4. Jha. Vivekanand Kavi Manbodh-O-Hunak Krishan 
janm: Ek shnxtriya adhyayan. Bhagalpur University. 

5 Mishra, Govind Prasad. Bagheli evvm chhnttw- 
garht lok gecton ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University. 

6. Mishra, Shard Kumar. Sant Dadu Dayal kc 

darehnik vicharort ka amisbctlan. University of Saogar. 

7. Pravusi, K L. Bunddkhandi aur Mahvl lok kathaon 
ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Bhopal University. 

8 Rajak. Gopital. Kabir kee adhyatant sadhtta ka 

swaroap: Vivechan. University of Saugar. 

9. Saxena. Sbobha. Nayec kavita mein prabandh 
kavya. Bhopal University 

10. Sharroa, Bhimraj. Sagun bhakti kavya mew aara- 
dhoa ice vividh swamp, Bhopal University. 

tl. Sharma, Devkaran. K human maofcavi aur uaka 

kavya, Awadhesh Pratap Shtgh University. 

12. Sharma, Pmhpatata Goverdhandaa. Hindi varan 
aahltya mein bbakti. Sardar Patel University. 

(Continued on neat page) 



Additions to A.I.U. Library 

Additions during September, 1975 ~~ 


A site Regional Seminar on Polyvalent Adult Education 
Centre*, Bombay, 1971. Polyvalent Adah Education 
Centres: Final report Delhi, Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare, 1971. 62 p 

Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. Ottawa. 
Student of the 7Qj iH a changing university: Proceedings 
of the annual business meeting and conference, Ottawa. 

1973. Ottawa, Author, 1973. 130p, 

Borrow, Robin. Moral philosophy for education. London, Allen 
A Unwin. 1973. 2l4p. 

Btrenoan, EJ,T., ed. Education for national efficiency. The 
contribution of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London, Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1973, 208p. 

British Broadcasting Corporation, London. BBC and the open 
university: Ait introduction. London. Author. 1974. 27p. 

CS1R Scientific Workers' Association, Delhi. Proceedings of 
the 9en\tnar on research management, Jamshedpur, 1974. 
Delhi. Author, 1975. 42p 

Dumazodwr. Joffrc. Sociology of leisure. Amsterdam, Ehevicr. 

1974. 231 p. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, New York. Generating 
revenue from college facilities. New York, Author, 1974. 
ISp 

Educational Testing Service, New Jersey Description of the 
college hoard achievement tests. College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Board. Sew York, 1970-71. New York, Author, 
1970 I2?p. 

Educational Testing Servioe. New Jersey. Proceedings ,far the 
three conferences on educational Accountability held at Wa th¬ 
ing ton. Holly wood and Chicago. 2 Vols. New Jersey, 
Author (c 19711 

Fay, Margaret A and Weintraub, Jeff A. Political ideologies 
of graduate students. Crystallization, consistency and 
contextual effects. Berkeley, Camegis Commission on 
Higher Education tc 1973) x. 133 p. 

God. S.C. Edmoitatt and economic growth in India. Delhi, 
Macmillan. 1975. vni, 15&p. 

Good lad, Sinclair, ed. Education and social action Community 
service and the curriculum in higher education. London, 
Allen A. Unwin, 1975. 203p. 


India. University Grants Commission and others. Mathematics 
in India—Meeting the challenge; Proceedings of the con- 
ferenee wi Mathematics Education and Rc starch, Bangalore* 
1973. Delhi, U.G.C, 1974. 7ip. 

Indian Agricultural Universities Association. Hyderabad. 
Proceedings of the 5th convention, fir upon. J974, 
Hyderabad, Author, 1974. 154p. 

K.apnr. IN. Current issues in higher education in India. Delhi, 
S. Ouuid, 1975. viii, 248p. 

Kidder, Louise H. and Stewart, V. Mary. Psychology of utter- 
group relations: Conflict and consciousness. New York, 
McGraw-Hill (c 1975) ix. 128p. 


Lee Soo Ann, and others. Development planning in Southeast 
/Lrio,' Role of the university. Ed by Yip Yal Hoong. 
Singapore, RIHED, 1973. 295p. 


Malaysia. Ministry of Education. Dropout study. Kuala 
Lumpur, Author, 1973. ix, 125p. 

Mansukhani, G.S, ed. Student power in India. Delhi, Oxford 
A IBH <c 1975) viii, 110p. 


Maratbwada University. National Integration Samiti, Auranga¬ 
bad. Seminar on Creative Writing in Indian Languages. 
1972. Marathwada University Press, 1972. 91p. 

National Staff College for Educational Planners and Adminis¬ 
trators, New Delhi Educational innovations in India; 
Some experiments Delhi, Author, 1974. v. 3lip. 

Or Ians, Harold. Nonprofit research institute. Hs origin, opera¬ 
tion, problems, and prospects. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1972. xii. 243p. 


Patna University. Proposals for the fifth-five year plan 1974-79 
submitted to the U.G.C, Delhi. Patna, University Press, 
1973. 79p. 

Popham, W. James. Educational evaluation . New Jersey. 
Prentice-Hail <c 1975) vii. 328p. 

Shah, Gun van t, ed, Studies itt programmed learning. Anand, 
Charotar Education Society, 1974. x, 192p. 

S harms, K.N. Institutions, networks, and social change. Simla, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, x. 202p. 

Smith, David N. Who rules the universities?: An essay in class 
analysis, New York, Monthly Review Press (c 1974) 


Hanson. John. Use of resources. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1975. 102p. 


Vickers, Geoffrey. Making institutions work. London Associa¬ 
ted Business Programmes, 1973. !87p. 


(Continued from previous page) 

13. Sumati, R, Hindi sahitya mein lalit nibandh. 
Kanpur University. 

14. Yftdav. Chamler Ktshore. Ramebaritramanas mein 
bimb-bidhan. Bhagalpur University. 

Urdu 

1. Md. Mahfuzuf Hasan. Dr. Ajimuddin Ahmmed 
Arirnabadt: His age life, poetry and other works. Magadh 
University. 

Persian 

3. Naemwid-din. A critical study of lndo-Persian 
literature before the establishment of Delhi Sultanat, Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

Tamil 

I. Sdvmrasan, M, Bharathidasan—A revolutionary 
poet* University of Madras. 

1. Vrushabhendra Swamy, S, M. Kannada sahitya- 
gfiatmpnbbudeva. Karnatak University. 


Teiugu 

l- Addepallividyarathi. Talla paka kavula sahitya 
seve. Andhra L f niversjty 

Geography 

1. Sharma, Shree Kamal. Changing pattern of reso¬ 
urces in the Baghclkhand plateau, M.P. University of Saugar. 

History 

1. Anjaoeyulu. Mantravadi Sitarama. Relations bet¬ 
ween the native aristocracy and East India Company frotr 
(769 to 1834 in the Vizagapatnam District. Andhra University 

2. Masthanaiah, BattepatL The temples of MukhaJin¬ 
gam. Andhra University. 

3. Rai, Mangla. Pracheen Bharat mein jila sbasan 
Bhagalpur University, 

4. Risaldar, Yeshwant Krishna rao. The Varangaca- 
rita of Jatasbnhanandiu: A cultural study. Nagpur University 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


A ti$t of setest artiolas culled from Periodicals received to AtU Library during September 1976 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Omen. Zelman. “Contemporary culture end the uni veiri ties". 

lux Month 4(1); May 75 : 24-9 
Lopez. Salvador P. “University and the formanoa of national 
identity''. Lux MumB 4 (1): May75 : 33-7. 

Sueh odoiski Bogdan. "Future of higher education . Higher 
E^ionTS), Aug 74 : 331-39. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Case Robbie. “Gearing the demands of instruction to the 
'developmental capacities of the learner". Review of 
Educational Research 45 (1); Winter 73? 59-87. 

Lewis. John. “Relationship between academic aptitude and 
occupational success for a sample of university gradua¬ 
tes.” Educational and Psychological Measurement 35 
(2); Summer 75 : 465-66. 

Shah, D.C- “Student satisfaction with college tutorials - 
Australian University 12 <3); Nov 74 270-82. 

Wfedety, Susan E. and Daws. Rene V. "Model for psycho- 
metrically distinguishing aptitude from ability". Edu- 
' cathmal ami Psychological Measurement 33(1); Spring 
75 : 51-66 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Frederick, D.W. 4 'Developing and fostering effective helping 
resources for students in tertiary institutions in Australia". 
Australian University 12 (3); Nov 74 : 213-25. 

Ragguru, G. Satpathy, G. and Das, P C. "Academic achieve- 
ments of students: Impact of parents and socio- religious 
factors". Education Quarterly 26 (4): Jan 75: 4N2. 

Rao, KJM. “Growing multitudes and the search for edu¬ 
cational Opportunity: Report of the national meet of 
expert* on population dynamics and education, held at 
New Delhi, October 28-31, 1974", Umversify News 


Masters, James R. “Relationship between number of response 
categories and reKabftiiy of Likert-type question Mires'. 
Journal of Educational Measurement J! (1); Spring 74* 
49-53. 

Morgan, Ronald R- “Prediction of cottage achievement using 
the need achievement scale from the Edwards personal 
preference adhodute". Educational and Psychological 
Measurement 35 (2): Summer 75; 38742. 

Mueller. Danid J. “Assessment of the effectiveness of 
complex alternatives in multiple choice achievement test 
items". Educational and Psychological Measurement 
35(1); Spring 75; 135-41. 

Oles, Henry J. “Stability of Modern evaluations of instru¬ 
ctors and their courses with implication* for validity" 
j Educational and Psychological Measurement 3$ (2); 
Summer 75: 437-45. 

Rowley. Glenn L. “Which examinees are most favoured bv 
the use of multiple choice tests”? Journal of Educational 
Measurement 11 (I); Spring 74: 15-23. 

Shoemaker, David M. “Toward a framework for achieve¬ 
ment testing”. Review of Educational Research 45(1), 
Winter 75: 127-47 

Tamir, Pinches. “Enquiry oriented laboratory examination''. 
Journal of Educational Measurement 11 (1); Spring 74 
25-33. 

Wangoo, M L. “Foreign examination systems: Their rlevancr 
tons". Education Quarterly 26(4); Jan 75: 15-18. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Houle, Cyril 0. “Changing goak of education in the perspe¬ 
ctive of hfe-long learning” International Review of 
Education 20(4). 74 * 43<W6 


13(9); Sept 75: 10-11. 

Unto, Vincent “Dropout from higher education: A theore¬ 
tical synthesis of recent research" Review of Educational 
Research 4S (1); Winter 75: 89-125. 

Whiting, Albert N. “Student culture and the educational 
process**. Lux Mundi 4(1); May 75:9-12. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 

Bern. James L. “New life for faculty and their institutions 
Journal of Higher Education 46 (3); May'June 75: 313-25 

Drench, Stephen P. "Critique of planning models for posl- 
' secondary education: Current feasibility, potential rele¬ 
vance, and a prospectus for further research", Journal 
of Higher Education 46 (3); May/June 75 245-86. 

Mbnert, Charles W. and Penney. Sherry, “Credit for life 
experience: Establishing institutional policy and proce¬ 
dures". Journal of Higher Education 46 (3): May 'June 
75: 339-45. 

Richardson. Richard C. “Staff development: A conceptual 
framework" Journal of Higher Education 45(3): May,' 
June 75: 303-11. 

U.S. Prasad. “Hierarchy in seats of higher learning: A 
baneful influence”. Education Quarterly 26 (4); Jan 
75: 8-10. 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

Gardner. Paul Leslie. “Scales and statistics". Review of 
Educational Research 43 (I); Winter 75* 43-57. 

Stanton, H.E. “Improving university teaching”. Australian 
University 12(3); Nov 74: 264-69. 

evaluation 

Centra, John A. “Colleagues as raters of classroom instruc¬ 
tion”. Journal of Higher Education 46 (3); May/June 
75 : 327-37. 

D’Agostino, Ralph B. nod Coreten, Edward E *‘27 percent 
ride revisited”. Educational and Psychological Measures 
merit 35 (1); Spring 75: 47-50. ’ * 

LeWy, Arieb and Shavfr, SJtiome. ‘Types af exaroituOtodi in 
history studies’'. Journal of EdueafUtned 
tl 0): Spring 74: JW2. LM 
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Mathur, M.V. “Rede of higher education m life long cduca 
tion". Education Quarterly 26(4); Jan 75; 1-3. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND COUNTRY 

STUDIES 

Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. “Learning system in Tamil Nadu' 1 
International Review of Education 20 (4 j. 74. 505-8 

Bcrgcndal, Gunnar “U68—a reform proposal for Swedish 
higher education". Higher Education 3(3); Aug 74 
353-64- 

Bird, Caroline. “College is a waste of time and money: A 
holding pen for superfluous students". Psjrthohgi 
Today 8 (12): May 75: 28-35. 78 

Cerycta, Lodislav, “International view of British highe* 
education”. Higher Education 3 (3): Aug 74* 253-64. 

Dnperre, Maurice. "Global development of the two year 
college concept" Higher Education 3(3); Aug 74 
315-29. 

“Going on to university is no simple mailer". Higher Educa¬ 
tion and Research in the Netherlands 19 (2 ); 75: 15-23. 

Goodman. R.D. “University education in Indonesia”. Astra- 
lian University 12 ()): Nov 74 : 243-63. 

Horowitz Morris A “University system in Spam: An 
analysis of structure". Higher Education 3 (3); Aug 74: 
341-52. , ^ . 

Kftushtk SL “Window on the stales; Education in Raja¬ 
sthan”. Education Quarterly 26 (4); Jan 75: 24*33. 

Kinfner. Frederick C. “Norway’s r eg i on al colleges". Higher 
Education 3 (3>; Aug 74: 303-14. . 

Leaaspi, Leonardo Z, “Changing patterns in Philippine 
higher education", hue MutuS 4(1); May 75:20-L 

Midler, Steven. . “Colleges in trouble: expand them, don t 
fold them". Psychology Today 8 <t2>; May 73: SI. 

It, Peter J. “Higher education to China”. Higher 
3 (3): Aug 74: 2S5-83. ■ 

iocent '“UniversJty' productivity Mid the opra* 
.of higher education in Tqifeey". Higher Eduoatkw 
i, Aug 74:283-Sft, 
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BHARAT Kl SAMPAOA (Hindi Edition of Wealth of India). Haw Materials: Vol. I 38.00 
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The Basic Issue 

AS COULD have been almost anticipated, reactions to idleness 
Unlimited’ have been along predictable lines. Some have 
applauded the editorial as a frank and forthright expression of 
views. Some have referred to the lack of availability of space 
for teachers. Yet some others have referred to the enforced 
idleness of the teachers because of the rhythm of the academic 
year according to which no teaching can be undertaken when 
i either the examinations are in progress or answer-books are being 
examined. 

The purpose of writing the said editorial was to call attention 
to the state of the profession in so far as except for a handful of 
teachers the rest do not feel an obligation to do their best by their 
students. A climate of non-accountability had developed and 
this had to be challenged. 

There is no doubt that in most places facilities for spending 
a few fruitful hours with students and olher colleagues do not 
exist. Yet iL requires no effort to show that all that is required 
[ to provide these facilities is diversion of 5 % of the budget that is 
being spent on capital expenditure. Surely this is not beyond 
our means. Only no one has given this problem the attention that 
it deserves. 

In a sense, the other pioblem is more serious. We have 
organised our examination routine in such a manner that an 
examination is a real, major undertaking. Thousands of students 
are involved. Therefore hundreds of teachers have to be involved 
in every university. Indeed sometimes the number runs into 
thousands. Because of the size of the operation, almost every 
other activity gets suspended. As a matter of fact teaching work 
gets suspended several weeks before the examination is due to 
begin. All these are features that are related to the system of 
examinations which we have evolved for ourselves. While this 
is not the occasion to seek to analyse the problems of examina¬ 
tions, it is time that we recognised the enormous damage that is 
being done to the educational system because of this system. 

All this does not invalidate the basic proposition advanced 
in that editorial that over the years a kind of ethos has grown up 
in the universities and colleges in terms of which most people 
would like to draw a whole-time wage for a part-time job. That 
is the essence of the problem. None of the numerous corres¬ 
pondents who have written on the subject have chosen to dispute 
this basic proposition. Once this is accepted, ways would be 
found of re-arranging our academic schedule, of modifying our 
system of examinations and even of re-designing the architectural 
features of our educational buildings. It can be no one's content- 
tion that the level of performance in other spheres of activity does 
not suffer from infirmities. It does; but in no other sphere of 
activity is non-performance a part of the accepted system. AH 
exaggerations & distortions apart, this is so in respect of our 
universities & colleges, & this should not be allowed to continue. 

There is a simple statistical way of looking upon this problem. 
The outlay on education at the tertiary level is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. 500 crores per year. Something like two-thirds of 
this amount is spent on salaries of teachers. If the productivity 
of teachers can be improvedeven by 50%, the outlay on education 
would have been increased by another Rs. 200 crores or so. We 
should therefore confront the problem rather than seek to evade 
it cnr ppofuse it by bringing in side issues. Jawaharalal Nehru 
,' t bnee-saifr; >v S J am not interested in excuses. I am interested only 
in results’V^Det that be our watchword too. 


Editor ; ANJNI KUMAR 


—AMRIK SINGH 
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A BITS View Point 


Varsity & Youth Programmes 


TO OBTAIN the full import of the various youth 
Programmes organised at the Birla institute of Tech¬ 
nology & Science, Pilani (BITS) it would be profi¬ 
table to give a few broad sweeps to qualify the In¬ 
stitute. 

In recent years certain fundamental educational 
reforms have been successfully implemented at BITS, 
the concepts underlining the same are enumerated 
below: 

(i) Existing models handed down by a colonial 
heritage must be replaced by an alternate 
model which can be discovered only through 
innovation and experimentation. 

(ii) In this task of evolving an alternate model 
it is imperative to view the university as a 
total system wherein knowledge is not frag¬ 
mented and input in the system is not given a 
discriminatory treatment based on current 
market values. This requires an integration 
of education and a policy of admission which 
accepts the responsibility to take care of 
marginally deficient students, students with 
advanced standing and necessity of taking a 
decision about their ultimate degree only 
after they spend sometime in the university. 

(iii) A restructuring of educational programme 
where the early years are broad-based, strong 
in fundamentals and rich in analytical tools, 
Specialisation is to follow the broad-based 
foundation years and is also to be formulated 
in terms of a critical encounter with the 
environment. The structure would be flexible 
to provide multiple entry, mobility of the 
student horizontally i.e. change of his pro¬ 
gramme in the mid-stream end vertically 
i.e. telescoping his movement up the 
academic ladder. The flexibility should also 
enable a student to make a suitable career 
planning whereby a late starter or one with 
a second thought can always discover no 
horizons. 

(tv) To make education an instrument for national 
development, it must be relevant and should 
serve a social purpose. To achieve this, edu¬ 
cational methodology is to be so institu¬ 
tionalised that before the completion of the 
degree a student together with bis teacher 
participates in a real life situation through the 
practice school, mini practice school, N.S.S, 
N.C.C, etc. 

(v) The extreme alienation of academic research 
must be rectified by dliberate reallocation of 
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resources so that research necessary for the 
fulfilment of even the highest degree in the 
university originates from the environment. 

(vi) The voluntary involvement of a student in 
social work should earn him academic cerdit 
irrespective of the degree for which be is 
enrolled. 

The implementation of the above changes has 
made it possible to take a fresh look al the methodo¬ 
logy of teaching. Throughout recorded history the 
formal teaching process is dependent on teacher-super¬ 
vised classroom. Under this process the teacher 
delivers lectures in discrete packages of knowledge 
which are deposited with the student in a narrative 
style. This is a costly enterprise and its effectiveness 
in a mass educational system, which retains students 
longer in the system, is being seriously questioned 
by both educators and students. Indeed students 
impatiently dismiss it as listless, paternalistic and 
stultifying knowledge divorced from its origin and its 
application is only an alienated knowledge. It can 
domesticate a student but cannot completely educate 
him. The BITS methodology of practice school and 
mini-practice school attempts to enliven part of the 
process by foicing an encounter with real life. In this 
method of transmission of codified knowledge gets 
replaced by problem-posing. This is a cognitive 
process, where a critical involvement of the teacher 
student team with real life is made possible. Class¬ 
room lectures and laboratory exercises arc replaced 
by a process where teacher and student educate each 
other through the mediation of the real world. The 
content of the course h no longer what the teacher- 
alone decides what the student's need is. It is now 
something which evolves through a dialogue between 
teacher-student teams and persons from the real 
world. 

The waves of these reforms have now touched 
and may engulf the various social service schemes 
operating in the Institute namely, N.S.S., N.I.S., 
N.C.C., Planning Forum etc. Thanks to the reforms 
in the Institute, the old stereotyped activities in these 
social service schemes are now taking a new shape. 
These schemes are no longer based on personal en¬ 
thusiasm for *doing good’ to the village or for 'giving 
knowledge’ to the villager. 

Under such as arrangement the youth program¬ 
mes now becomes new media to create a fink between 
the shaky ivory towar of the university and the teal 
world of villagers. These programmes now encourage 
a shared purpose between these two worlds. Social 
service is no longer a transient whim or hobby hut 
a real method for purposeful education. 




ft would be evident from the above that these 
concept* and ideas did sot coxae up suddenly. They 
are the result of an evolutionary process. Thus in 
some cases involvement of the student is already 
taking place in the direction described above; while 
in some other cases they are in the formation or 
planning stage. 

Some of the academically valid projects that have 
been already identified are : the design of mud-hut¬ 
ments in a village, drainage system preventing sedi¬ 
mentation in the village pond, studying the energy 
system of the village, establishing a training for vill¬ 
age craft in the Institute workshop, afforestation 
for a village, improving the efficiency of the Gobar 
Gas Plant and solving its managerial problems for 
a particular village, development of low cost 
solar water pump, solar dryer, soft ware for 
mass communication and functional literacy. These 
are described in greater detail under the heading 
‘‘Some Project/Theses T opics'’(identified throug h youth 
Programmes at BITS and suitable for investigation 
towards fulfilment of Degree requirements). 

In a similar way the apathy and indifference to¬ 
wards the N.C.C, can be lifted by a proposal where 
by the practice school concept would be used as a 
framework incorporating training in Military disci¬ 
pline, Military Science and Engineering activities of 
the defence forces. 

It is predicted that this concept of education once 
u permeates all activities and functions of the univer¬ 
sity will automatically integrate the classroom edu¬ 
cation of the student with many extracurricular acti¬ 
vities from which he learns in a cognitive manner. 
This will provide not only excitement but also set the 
stage for socialization through participation and 
sharing in the village life. This is another advantage. 
Since these programmes would not remain isolated 
hangers-on to the university activity, part of the 
money required for these activities would then come 
from the normal budget allocated for education and 
research in the university. In other words the uni¬ 
versity curricula will still require project/thesis and 
course development; but the theme and the problems 
would now come from the environment. It is only 
through such institutionalised involvement that the 
quality of environment can improve and the students 
contribution in the process will acquire a new rich¬ 
ness and a new meaning. K is only then that student 
participation in national development will become a 
reality. 

SOME PROJECTS/THESES TOPICS 
Planning Better Village Huts 

1. It is observed that many of the inadequacies 
of village housings stem from reasons other 
than the type of materials used. Civil Enginee¬ 
ring students could profitably work on a 
project aimed at improving design and con¬ 
struction of village huts from the point of 
view of hygiene, protection from extreme 
temperature conditions and ventilation while 
using the same materials as of now. 


Bio-Gas-Plant 

2. Cattle dung and human night-soil contain a 
rich source of energy. If this energy is 
extracted through Bio-Gas-Plant, many 
problems of rural life could be ameliorated. 
Through the efforts of the NSS group of 
BITS, over the last few months, a Bio-Gas- 
Plant has been constructed at Pilani. A 
Project with a view to improve the efficiency 
of conversion of dung and night-soil into the 
gas over wide temperature variation (a pheno¬ 
menon common in semi-arid-zone like Pilani) 
forms an obvious next step of enquiry, 

3. Optimization of the use of Bio-Gas keeping 
in mind various demands as well as other 
energy resource availability for a given village 
community. 

4. Design of an efficient management system for 
the Bio-Gas-Plants keeping in mind the 
social back-drop. 

5. Investigations for the use of biological wastes 
other than cow-dung for the production of 
bio-gas. 

Conservation of Energy and Waste Utilization 

6. Design of a solar dryer for a particular village 
produce. 

7. Study of methods of treatment and utilization 
of village wastes. 

8. Study of methods of treatment and re-use of 
waste-water. 

9. Study of possibility of energising village 
receiving sets using solar cells. 

10. Study of energy flow in a village indicating 
availability as well as pattern of consumption 
of the capital as well as income energy 
sources with a view to study the total energy 
system. 

11. Design and fabrication of low-cost solar 
water pump which can be economically 
maintained in our rural setups. 

Water Resource Management 

12. Study and improvement of a water resource 
management system for a village pond on 
which the village life is stTongly dependent 

13. Study and implementation of desilting 
methods for a given village pond. 

14. Water from open wells around Pilani con¬ 
tains high concentration of fluorides which 
are bad for teeth. Disinfection and defluori- 
dati n of such waters would form a very 
useful project. 

15. in semi-arid conditions such as around Pilani, 
high rate of evaporation of water from ponds 
may prove critical for village life. It will be 
worthwhile to study the methods of reducing 
this rate of water-evaporation. 

16. Design of water-supply system for a small 
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town like Pilam having * p^tationof 
about 20,000. 

17. Feasibility study for a possible extension of 
Loharu canal to Pilani. 

Ecological Projects 

IS. Over last, few years BITS researchers have 
collected and established the base-line data 
(fauna, flora, soil water, wind velocity etc.) 
of the Khetri ecosystem where a large copper 
and fertilizer complex has come up. In con* 
tinuation of this work it will be worthwhile 
to study efficient methods of disposal of the 
effluents that are being produced from this 
complex. 

19. Study of the base-line data before and after 
the commissioning of the Loharu Canal. 

20. Study of the processes involved in the stabi¬ 
lization of sand dunes which are in plenty in 
villages around Pilani. 

21. Study and implementation of methods of 
improving environmental sanitation. 

22. Indiscriminate grazing deprives the soil of its 
plant cover and thus leads to soil erosion. 
Project aimed at reducing grazing through 
‘rotational grazing' would go a long way in 
meeting with the problems of soil erosion 
;md desert conditions. 

23. Date palm grows in dry areas like Israel. 
Rajasthan should provide ideal ground for 
such cultivation. Investigation in this direc¬ 
tion would be very valuable. 

24. Next to insects, rats cause the greatest 
destruction of grain and snakes are the most 
powerful natural enemies of rats. It wilt be 
worth investigating the ecobalance between 
rats and snakes in the areas around Pilani. 

25. It will be worthwhile studying food habits of 
peacocks which are found in plenty in and 
around Pilani. Such a study would tell us 
about their coordinates in the ecosystem 
particularly from the point of view of our 
agriculture. 

Afforestation 

26. Wind and lack of moisture lead to formation 
of sand dunes. Such sand dunes which are 
particularly harmful to good agriculture 
abound around Pilani. Planned afforestation 
with selected trees would considerably check 
the mobility of such sand dunes. Investi¬ 
gations carried out by NSS group of BITS 
in and around village Dhandhar, adopted 
by the group, indicate that trees such as 
Saccharum* Parkinsoma and Acecia and somc 
important grasses could be very effectively 
planted for such purposes. 

27. Oils from medicinal plant such as Citronella 
provide a rich source of income to fanners. 
Initial techno-economic analysis conducted 
by NSS group of BITS with the help of a 
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vfHagert around Pilani can lactam their 
earnings by successfully cultivating medicinal 
grasses that yield valuable oil. 

28. Depth of village ponds in sandy areas be¬ 
comes progressively less due to inflow of 
surrounding soils as well as loose sand, into 
it 

Science Communication 

29. Design and fabrication of science-demonstra¬ 
tion models, drawn from experiences of the 
village life, which can carry scientific culture 
to the villagers. 

30. Organization of library and museum extension 
services for benefit of villagers through 
mobile science museums and mobile libraries. 

Health Projects 

31. Study and implementation of methods for 
imparting health education to the villagers. 

32. Organization of machinery for effective mass 
immunisation and inoculation drives for the 
prevention and control of chicken-pox, 
small-pox typhoid, cholera etc. 

Social Science Projects 

33. Techno-economic survey of villages around 
Pilani with a view to study problems of 

„ optimum resources allocation. 

34. Study of welfare effects of a university town¬ 
ship like Pilani and a copper town like 
Khetri. 

35. Design of methods of teaching both for 
functional literacy as well as acceleration of 
the literacy drive for the village youth who is 
otherwise heavily engaged in the productive 
life of the family. 

Projects of Benefit to the Non-Student Youth 

36. Organization of workshop-training activities 
for the non-student youth from villages 
around Pilani with a view to impart to them 
technical skill* 

37. Ptuhtirhmmt of ‘village workshops,’ totally 
handled by the non-student youth, which are 
so equipped as to completely take care of the 
engiaering needs of villages. 

38. Organization of training facilities in fields 
tike instrumentation, workshop activities etc. 
with a view to provide opportunities for 
vocationalizauon of students after X standard. 

39. Organization of social, educational, and 
cultural activities in villages around Pilani 
with a view to increase circle of partidpation 
for non-student youth. 

Mass-Media 

40. Development of radio as well as TV educa¬ 
tional software based on a direct experience 
of different facets of a village life. 

Projects Dealing with the University Campus 

41. Design of a modern student activity centre in 
the Institute. 

42. Study of problems of power maintenance 

with a view to suggest optimum metho ds fo r 
power, utilization. u—i 
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of Post-Graduate Education 


The Karnataka University Post-Graduate teachers recently organised a 
Symposium on Problems of Post-Graduate Education . Below is given an 
adapted version of the inaugural address of Dr. Amrik Singh on this occasion 


THE basic problem in regard to post-graduate 
education is the problem of quality. More than a 
decade ago, once talking to a junior colleague who had 
just taken his Ph.D. in Mathematics from one of the 
Indian universities, I asked him to explain to me why 
the number of students going for doctoral degree in a 
subject like Mathematics was so small. As far as 1 
remember, not more than 10* 11 students had got their 
doctoral degree in Mathematics that year. His reply 
had stayed in my memory and 1 should like to report 
it to you as suggestive of a whole range of issues 
regarding post-graduate education. 

His explanation went somewhat like this. In a sub¬ 
ject like Mathematics there is such a gap between 
standards at th; master's level and at the Ph.D. level 
that no one can expect to do his Ph.D. unless he has 
first of all instructed himself adequately in the funda¬ 
mentals of the subject. After he has done that he has 
to choose a real good subject Not only that, his thesis 
must be, however remotely, some kind of a contri¬ 
bution to learning. When all these steps have been 
taken he has to cross the final hurdle which is to be 
examined by experts in the field. Quite often in a 
subject like Mathematics the experts may be from any 
country of the world. 

His reply. I should think, more or less sums up the 
situation at the post-graduate level. Amongst the 
issues to which my colleague drew my attention, the 
following may be identified.: 

(1) Standards at the master's level are not satis¬ 
factory enough. 

(2) Between standards at the master’s level and 
the Ph.D. level there is quite a wide gap and it 
is not everyone who can manage to cover it. 

(3) In order to cover this gap, a student has to be 
well motivated and somewhat self-reliant. 
More than that, he should also be working in 
a situation where close professional collabora¬ 
tion is possible and there is easy and fruitful 
access to books, journals and suitable 
guidance. 

(4) In subjects where standards of comparison are 
international, the situation is different from 
subjects where the standards of comparison 
are local or national. 

Ul may say so, these four things in themselves sum 
up the situation at the post-graduate level with which 


all universities in the country are faced. In the rest of 
my address I would like to deal with them one by one- 
Why are standards at the master’s level so un¬ 
satisfactory? No one answer can be given to this 

? |tiestion. Instead the question has to be approached 
rom a number of angles. First of all is the issue of 
what kind of students get admission at the master’s 
level. If they have had good under-graduate education 
it is reasonable to hope that they would profit by the 
advanced teaching that they would get. In this con¬ 
nection I would like to call attention to the experience 
of the University of Delhi, a university which I have 
known rather intimately for a quarter century. At 
Delhi almost all good students choose to take up an 
honours course which is also a three-year course like 
B.A., B.Sc. (Pass) but it has a separate syllabus and it 
is quite impressive in its range and coverage. In a 
couple of subjects with which I am familiar, I would 
say that a good honours student from Delhi University 
covers more or less what on average a student at the 
M.A. (Previous) level in several other universities 
would cover. When such a student comes to the 
master’s coruse he is already well prepared and there¬ 
fore he can greatly profit by the kind of advanced 
instruction which is imparted at the post-graduate 
level. 

Quite some universities in the country have this 
system of Pass and Honours degrees, both given at the 
end of three years. In certain universities it is called 
B.A. (Special). Speaking in educational terms, this 
is nothing but what is known as the principle of 
‘streaming’. Every class is divided into two or more 
streams depending upon their ability and previous 
training. The better ones are taught separately at a 
pace set to suit their capacity to absorb new knowledge. 
The rest follow a different pace and set their sights 
a little lower. As far as Delhi University is concerned, 
almost all students who get 50% and above choose 
to go into honours course. Sometimes those between 
45% and 50% also do an honours course. Those 
below 45% are not eligible however. In most col¬ 
leges the average strength of an honours class is 15 
to 20. Therefore students get what may be described 
as special attention. All this makes for good teacher- 
pupil contact and on the whole the standards are 
satisfactory, 

I also know the argument against this honours 
course and it is but fair that I should refer to it 
Doing a specialised kind of course at the age of 16 
may be described as early specialisation. But this 
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are requited t o do two wfbsktiary subjects also. Ihave 
described this whole system at length because as far as 
I can see, good preparation on the part of the student 
for die master’s degree course is an important pre¬ 
condition for good standards of performance at the 
post-graduate level. Most places at die master's level 
in the University of Delhi are taken up by these 
honours students. But in a few cases in arts subjects, 
even those who have a high score at the B. V (pass) 
level do get admission. In the sciences this does not 
happen at all, it must be added however. 

The next important input for good standards at the 
.post-graduate level is the quality of teachers. In 
regard to this 1 wish to say only one thing. Hardly 
any country in the world has had a rate of expansion 
of more than 5-6% per year. In our country the rate 
of expansion has been 11-12 % per year for almost two 
decades. Amongst other things, this has meant consi¬ 
derable addition to the corps of teachers. Our educa¬ 
tional system was not producing teachers of the re¬ 
quired calibre in required numbers. Consequently, 
a substantial percentage of the teachers recruited in 
the last two decades are persons who normally speak¬ 
ing would not have been recruited at all. My own 
guess is, and there are no hard statistics to go by, that 
something like 50% of tcachres now in position are 
definitely sub-standard. Now that they are within the 
profession it is an obligation of the profession to sec 
that they are helped to improve their capacities. 
Something is being done in this regard but l am afraid 
in terms of the magnitude of the problem what is being 
done is disappointingly small. What is required, if 
I may say so, is that every single teacheT now in the 
profession should be obliged to re-train himself within 
the next five years. At the rate at which we are going 
we will hardly be able to cover 10% of them and no 
more. That this is a cause for concern is something 
so obvious that I do not wish to dwell on it. 


' have been unsatisfactory, a* tbay patently *te today, 
in a seme 

it. That 2s why I feel that enabling tile post-graduate 
teachers to grow in competence and knowledge is im¬ 
perative and the sooner this is done, the better it 
would be. 

In this connection I would also like to refer to post¬ 
graduate teaching in some of the affiliated colleges. 
According to the statistics available, the number of 
students passing out from post-graduate colleges is 
more than 50 % of the total number of students getting 
their master’s degree. In any discussion of post-gra¬ 
duate education therefore the rote of these colleges 
deserves to be examined closely. Interestingly enough 
there are very wide variations in the country in this 
regard. There are States like U.P., Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Rajasthan, where a large number of 
colleges enrol post-graduate students but there arc 
States like Karanataka and Bihar where there are 
hardly any post-graduate colleges and the bulk of 
post-graduate teaching is done either in the university 
departments or the university centres. Some of the 
colleges maintain as good standards as university 
departments but their number is not particularly large 
and the bulk of these post-graduate colleges arc un¬ 
satisfactory in every way and the real dilution of 
standards takes place in these colleges. 

The question arises what is to be done in this 
regard. To say that there should be no post-graduate 
teaching in any college would neither be fair nor 
realistic. What is required is some kind of rationa¬ 
lisation and some kind of streamlining. For instance, 
in mo>t of these colleges it is usually an enterprising 
individual who lias managed to get affiliation in a 
particular subject from the university. Even if he 
leaves the college, as happens sometimes, the affilia¬ 
tion once granted continues to be in force. In certain 
cases the motive of this enterprising individual was 
academic but in most cases, sad to say, the motive 


Most of these teachers are to be found at the under¬ 
graduate level where the expansion has been the 
steepest. But quite a few of them have managed to 
find their way into post-graduate teaching as well. 
Since our resources are limited, as they doubtless are, 
aed since it may not be possible to re-train each one 
of the teachers in position, to set the target at re-train¬ 
ing all those who are teaching at the post-graduate 
level may not be described as unduly ambitious. The 
number of such teachers cannot exceed more than 
25OGO-30OOO. To oblige them to improve their com¬ 
petence through further training and research and 
intensive professional growth should not be beyond 
our resources. Nor should it be beyond our ambi¬ 
tions as unfortunately it appears to be today. 

It is not for me to dilate on the importance of a 
teacher. The thing is so obvious that one need not 
spend any time, on it. The only point that I would 
lac to underline is that quite a percentage of those 
who do the post-graduate degree go on to adopt 
teaching as a career. If their training and preparation 


was pecuniary. As most people would recall, there 
were and still arc separate grades for under-graduate 
teachers and post-graduate teachers. If a teacher 
wanted to get a better scale of pay, the obvious way 
to do so was to get affiliation in that subject in his 
college and then he would autoiunatically be upgraded 
into the new scale. This happened on a very extensive 
scale in those States where today the number of post¬ 
graduate colleges is large. May be with the introduc¬ 
tion of the new UGC scales of pay which one hopes 
would gradually be extended to all States, the viru¬ 
lence of tins problem would to some extent decline. 

So far I have been mainly talking about the first 
issue i.e. regarding the low standards at the master's 
le vel. In a sense 1 have also covered some of the other 
points by implication but let me deal with them in 
further detail. 

The second point for consideration is the wide gap 
that exists between standards at the master** level 
and at the PhD. level. To some extent th» issue is 
related to tire first one. ff standards at the master’s 
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Iqyefc*fii»prerve,*here would be to that extern much 
fesft of * gap to cover for a student before he under- 
takes his research at the Ph,D. level. In this context- 
it# issue of modernising the svllabus might also be 
referred to. As we all know, there has been so much 
explosion of knowledge in recent decades that unless 
the syllabi are revised every 3-4 years one tends to lag 
behind. 1 was talking to an economist some weeks 
ago. ! got this picture from him. 1 cannot vouch for 
it because T am not an economist but broadly speaking 
it seems to me that what he was saying is correct. 
According to this economist, there are only 4-5 places 
ia India where economics is being taught on an 
internationally comparable standard. In another 
15-20 universities, he said, most of the syllabi are 
behind times by a decade or so but not more than that. 
Perhaps It is another way of saying that in these 15-20 
universities Econometrics which is the latest trend in 
Economics is being taught but not at a very advanced 
level. In the rest of the universities, according to this 
friend of mine, conditions are appalling. 


Why should this be so? The answer is simple. The 
teachers manning these various departments and 
boards o f studies are not moving with the times and 
therefore they do not wish to undertake to teach any¬ 
thing which tney .hemsclves had not learnt when they 
were student*. We know the explanation now, if I 
may say so, but what do we do about it? No one can 
legislate in a matter like rtm. Even agencies which 
arc vested with statutory powers in matters of coordi¬ 
nation and maintenance of standards can be effective 
only upto a point. This is because no outside agency 
can do what has to be done essentially within the 
universities In plain words, what is required is a 
programme whereby professional growth would not 
be made possible but would also be made obligatory. 
But once again the impulse has to come largely from 
within and only partly from without I do not wish to 
pursue this topic any further not because I do not 
nave many things to say about it bui. because I do not 
wish to stray too far away from the main subject. 
One thing may however be said without any fear of 
contradiction. Unless we can succeed in improving the 
quality of our teachers at the post-graduate level the 
standards of performance would never improve. This 
is nothing new but perhaps it is important to re-state 
something so obvious and so fundamental. 


It does not seem necessary to dwell very much on 
the third issue for consideration. That students at the 
PtuD. level should be welt motivated and should have 
opportunities to interact with teachers who can instruct 
and guide them and help them with their research 
work are issues that would be more or less taken 
care of once the Erst two issues have been attended 
to satisfactorily. The number of liberaries in the 
country which have a fairly good collection of journals 
is not all that small now. In regard to library facilities 
and specialised libraries too the situation is much better 
than what it used to be some years ago. The only 
missing element, if I may say so, is the availability of 
well motivated students and teachers who are interested 
in operating on the frontiers of knowledge. 


I hope I will not shock too many people when I. 
say that even at the Ph.D. level there has been consi¬ 
derable dilution of standards. I say it with a sense of 
sorrow because while in regard to alt other degrees 
there can be and there is a lot of variation, the Ph.D. 
degree is what may be described as an internationally 
accepted coin. But even in regard to the Ph.D. degree 
we have permitted considerable decline in standards. 
The causes for it are various and multiple. It is not 
necessary to go into each one of them but one parti¬ 
cular element may be called attention to, and that is 
respect of internationally comparable standards. If 
it is one of the hard sciences, the standards have to be 
international, it goes without saying. In regard to the 
social sciences and humanities however the situation 
is somewhat mixed. In some areas research work being 
done is creditable. In some areas however it is far 
from creditable and the results are there for everyone 
to see. When it comes to languages, the situation is 
almost appalling. In respect of languages, there is no 
question of comparison even between one Indian 
language and another. What the language scholars 
therefore do is to enter into a race with one 
another. The objective of this race is to turn out 
more and more Ph.Ds. Indeed they seem to think 
that the more Ph.Ds are produced the more they 
have added to the sum of human knowledge. How far is 
this line of thinking valid and defensible is something 
that I will leave to your judgement. In talking of the 
last point therefore the only thing that I would like to 
emphasise is that a university by definition is concerned 
with the universe of knowlecge. Knowledge knows 
no boundaries and no barriers. Indeed knowledge is 
universal. If a university chooses to subvert its own 
mission all that one can say is that in the long run this 
will undermine the whole concept. I will not say that 
the concept has been already undermined. But that 
we have been moving in that direction for quite some 
years is something too obvious to be commented upon. 

In this brief survey of the study of post-graduate 
education, I have referred to some of the more impor¬ 
tant problems. There are quite a few others to which 
reference could have been made. Before I close, I 
would like to refer to one of them and that is the 
element of wastage of funds at the post-graduate level. 
While funds have been always scarce, it is a pity that 
they have not always been used economically and 
wisely. There are at least 15-20 cities in India where 
more than one college imparts instruction in the same 
subject in which another college a mile or two away 
is imparting instruction. In both these institutions the 
number of students is not all that large. As should be 
only too evident, this is permitting some enterprising 
individuals to utilise public funds in order to bolster 
their sense of self-importance. While each one of us 
would recognise that it is important to feel self-im¬ 
portant, there are limits beyond which this kind of a 
thing should not be permitted. It is not only because 
funds are in short supply. But more than that, men 
with the requisite ability and experience are equally 
scarce. Spreading them out too thinly will neither 
help the cause of post-graduate education nor enable 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Educators on 
Secularism Socialism & 
Democracy Meet 


(Continued from page 9) 

these individuals to grow professionally. 

What is true of colleges is sometimes true even of 
universities. Universities in the same State also some¬ 
times give evidence of this sense of rivalry with one 
another. At the post-graduate level there are certain 
subjects which are less popular than others. Whenever 
tile numbers are smalt it stands to reason that only 
one university in a State may be enabled to establish 
that department In fact if some kind of a rational 
policy is followed, each university can be given one 
or two of these less popular subjects to handle with 
results that would be profitable both for students and 
tim State itself. 

In this brief survey of post-graduate education in 
the country, I have called attention to some of the more 
important problems. I hope that these will be discussed 
in the course of the next two days in greater depth 
and greater concreteness. I myself look forward to 
participating in some of these discussions. Indeed 1 
hope that as a result of these discussions we would 
have a definite set of recommendations to put before 
the academic community so that these can be imple¬ 
mented in the years to come. □ 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi addressing (ha 1st All India 
Conference of Educators on a Democracy Socialism in 

New Delhi 

THE first All India Conference of Educators for 
Secularism, Socialism and Democ&rcy held in New 
Delhi between 19th and 21 si September 1975 was 
attended by about 225 participants drawn from 
many States and Regions of the country, working in 
the several colleges and Universities, institutes of 
research and learning in different parts of the Republic 
of India. 

The main focus of the Conference was on the role 
of the academic community in the strengthening and 
working of the democratic federal polity of India. The 
three major themes of discussions, \tz. (1) Democratic 
Polity of India; Perils and Prospects, <ti) Higher 
Education and Scientific Research: Challenges of 
Nation-Building; and (nil Role of the Academic 
Community, were conceived as an organic whole. 
The specific concern was to highlight the operational 
aspects of the problem, particularly by identifying the 
major hurdles to the requisite structural change and 
the processes of functioning and the necessary reforms 
needed for attuning the Educational System to the 
basic consensual national objectives of Secularism, 
Socialism and Democracy. 

The Conference took note of the fact that over the 
past decade, and specially during the last two years, 
we have witnessed the emergence of ugly forces of 
unreason and darkness, which selected the democratic 
polity and the academic institutions as their major 
targets of assault. Persistent efforts have been made 
to weaken, subvert and destroy the basic institutions 
of our democratic polity, like the parliament and the 
legislatures, on the one hand, and the academic insti- 
tutions of higher education and scientific research^ 



„ _ vilificationandch&ractcr- 
^ toraurderand organised violence* from 
deitouctHW^-Hilniost nothing was left untried by these 
dements in a determined bid lo destroy the basic 
fabric of bur democratic polity, endangering the very 
integrity and survival of the nation. The declaration 
of emergency, the ban on the working of these forces 
of unreason and violence and other energetic measures 
to contain and control the anti-social and subversive 


forces came not a day too soon. As a result, the in¬ 
herent strength of our democratic polity has reasserted 
itself, and we are witnessing a new mood of construc¬ 
tive endeavour, disciplined work, and dedicated effort 
to revitalise and energise the major institutions of 
national development It is imperative that the gains 
obtained during the period of emergency in defence of 
democratic values are consolidated and are not allowed 
to dissipate once the emergency is lifted. 

We believe that it is time to think seriously about 
democracy and the functioning of democratic institu¬ 
tions of higher education and scientific research, in 
the spirit of earnest introspection and responsible 
reflection. We feel that the academic community has 
an obligation not only to preserve and strengthen the 
basic values of pursuit of knowledge and excellence, 
but also to play its crucial pari in strengthening the 
democratic polity oflndia. by renewing its dedication 
to the national values of secularism, socialism and 
democracy 


The C onference, in pursuance of its delibeiations, 
calls upon fellow educators who subscribe lo the values 
of secularism, socialism and democracy, to unite and 
work with courage and vision for the dissemination 
of these values, not only in the academic community 
but in the larger polity of India 

The Conference earnestly solicits the help of parents 
and fellow citizens in the movement for building an 
atmosphere conducive to the working of a secular, 
socialist democracy. 


The Conference urges the respective authorities 
concerned with the problem of education that is, the 
Government of India, the State Governments, the 
University Grants Commission, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education etc. to: 


(a) transform education as an instrument of socio¬ 
economic change for the stabilisation of India 
as a secular, socialist democratic polity: 

(b) review the working of the colleges and univer¬ 
sities in order to ascertain how far the national 
objectives are being observed in the formula¬ 
tion of syllabi, inclusion of text-books and the 
actual process of transmission of knowledge; 

(c) make suitable amendments to the Constitution 
in order to declare higher education as a con¬ 
current subject in order to help the growth 
of a national accountability and national 
outlook in higher education; 

(d) abolition of the private management system in 
education, including minority colleges, as this 


system baa largely created ex^tatkm and, 
distortion of the national goal and has indeed 
obstructed growth of progressive, socialist and 
secular educational structure and instead 
proceed with the programme of nationali¬ 
sation of education with a democratic patters 
of management; 

(e) review the bureaucratic machinery responsible 
for helping the implementation of the national 
ideals in order to ascertain that those who are 
called upon to translate the national ideals 
in educational life are persons of commitment 
to the ideals of secularism, socialism and 
democracy; 

(0 institute teachers' training courses in order to 
help the teachers in articulating the ideals of 
secularism, socialism and democracy; 

(g) thoroughly revise the text-books and other 
reading materia! in colleges and universities 
in order to bring them in harmony with the 
propagation of the ideals of secularism, socia¬ 
lism and democracy. The possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a national text-book board for prepara¬ 
tion of text-books may be carefully examined; 

(h) take steps to establish an advisory board for 
the All India Radio and Television consist¬ 
ing of eminent educators commited to the 
ideals of secularism, socialism and democracy; 

(i) take measures to brin break the stranglehold 

of the monopolies of newspapers and put these 
papers under the charge of cooperatives of 
working journalists. □ 


Special Offer by NCAER 

The National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search is pleased to offer to students of economics, 
research workers, scholars, university/CoIlege libra¬ 
ries, etc., some of the back numbers of its quarterly 
journal “MARGIN’' at a special discount of 33± per 
cent. The volumes offered are: 2, 3 4, 5 and 6. The 
annual subscription for volumes 2 and 3 is Rs. 10/- 
(singie copy: Rs. 3/-); and for other volumes Rs. 15 - 
(single copy: Rs. 4/-). The price of each volume 
under this offer is Rs. 10/-. The postage of Rs. 3/- 
per set by Registered Post will be charged extra. 

The interested universities, colleges and individuals 
may write to the Publication Division, National 
Council of Applied Economic Research, Parisila 
Bhaw an, 11—Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi-110001. 
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Relevance of Space 
Technology 


PROF. U.R. RAO, Director, Indian Scientific Satellite 
Project delivered the sixth IAHC Endowment Lecture 
ill memoiy of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Dr H. 
Narasimhaiah, Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore University 
presided. Dr. Rao said that for thousands of years, 
men have sought their future in the stormy sky. But 
it was Aryabhata, the ancient Indian astronomer who 
had first proclaimed about 1500 years ago that the 
earth is a relatively small planet spinning in space. 
With the launching of the first sputnik in 1957, the 
world saw the birch of a new ‘Space Age*. To the 
scientist, the space techniques have provided a power¬ 
ful new tool for exploring the universe around him 
with new windows and eyes. Space technology has 
fulfilled many old dreams of mankind. With the help 
of statellites and deep space probes, some of our 
widest visions and dreams, such as walking on the 
moon, close up pictures of Venus, Mars and Jupiter, 
Space docking near earth have been achieved. Detailed 
exploration of outer planets, investigation of life in 
its elementary form on Mars arc the near-future 
possibilities. 

The space research during the last two decades has 
provided new information and insight. For the first 
time it has been possible to investigate the composition 
of planetary atmospheres including their magnetic 
fields and the interaction that takes place between the 
solar wind and the planetary magnetospheres. The 
impact of the new technological innovation of space 
age is already being felt on the earth. For the fir>t time 
in our history it has been possible to achieve a new 
dimension to combat the old and familiar problems 
mankind has been facing, namely disease, famine and 
ignorance through tbe use of space technology. 

A purposeful and imaginative adoption of ad¬ 
vanced spaoe technology can initiate a total process of 
development in the country in the areas of mass 
communications and management of natural re¬ 
sources. it is now possible to have instantamious 
communication from one part of the world to the other 
through satellite technology, it was through such 
a system that the world was able to watch the first 
steps on the moon and the Olympic games even as 
they were happening. It is through such a system that 
the medical doctors on the hospital ship $.S. Hope 
are able to keep in touch with medical libraries else¬ 
where in the world. It was through satellite commu¬ 
nication that Nicragua kept in contact with the out¬ 
side world and arranged for emergency relief after the 
great earthquake in 1972. Satellite TV communication 
has virtually revolutionised the entire media of mass 
communication. 

The need for obtaining global information on 
atmospheric circulation for accurate and advance 
forecasting of weather is becoming increasingly clear 
to all the weather scientists. Similarly, surveying of 



Dr U.R. Rao delivering the 1AEC Endowment Lectures 
at the Bangalore University. Seated are : Vice- 
Chancellor Dr. H. Narssimhaiah and Sri N.K. Ayyangar 
of 1AEC, Bangalore. 

forest, agriculture, soil and mineral wealth and marine 
resources, which normally takes years to accomplish 
using conventional methods, can be done in a very 
short rime using satellite technology. Cameras installed 
on space platforms can look at enure continents, 
detect land, water features and snow cover, move¬ 
ments of cloud and storms and transmit the relocnt 
information instataneously to the ground stations. 
Since these cameras can look a! (he earth through 
a wide range of the electromagnetic spectrum from 
visible to infrared, the pictures so obtained are far 
more informative than normal black and white 
pictures. 

The developed nations have taken maximum ad¬ 
vantage of satellite imagery due in tbeir advanced 
technology. In case of developing countries these 
techniques too can really bring about a total revolution 
of knowledge and help in the optimal utilisation of 
resources. The judicial selection of both conventional 
and sophisticated techniques is essential to achieve a 
harmonious and meaningful development. In our 
everyday life use of sale Hite can effectively help in 
providing medical relief to rural areas, where advanced 
facilities may not be available. By transmitting 
electrocardiogram data from SHAR to Bangalore 
via the satellite, the concept of using satellites for 
transmitting medical data from one place to another 
where it can be evaluated to provide better medical 
advice has been tested in principle. Successful comple¬ 
tion of these experiments and a few more planned 
for the next few months will provide valuable ex* 
perience which can be readily employed for designing 

Continued an page 15 
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Convocation 


Prof. Nurul Hasan Pleads 
for Self-Reliance 


PRORNURUL HASAN, Union 
Minister of Education, was the 
chief guest at the 13th convocation 
of th* Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay. Dr. Raja Ramanna, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, welcomed the Minister 
and outlined the activities and 
achievements of the institute. He 
said that the members of the 
faculty in addition to the main 
objectives of teaching and research 
had given their whole-hearted sup¬ 
port and cooperation to the 
other activities of the institute and 
made some substantia) contribu 
tions to national activities. 

In bi> convocation address. 
Prof. Hassan said that the country 
could achieve self-reliance in in¬ 
dustry through quick development 
and application of indigenous 
technology. He said that in certain 
matters Uke defence self-reliance is 
essential even for survival while in 
other sectors of economy it is still 
basic to national development Re¬ 
ferring to the import of foreign 
technology he said that it led to 
several drawbacks. In the first 
place the national industry' is put 
to handicap as no country is ordi¬ 
narily prepared to sell its best 
technology and one has therefore 
to be prepared to make do with 
obsolecent versions. The price for 
the import of such technology is 
also very high specially in terms of 
foreign exchange. The foreign 
technology being originally deve¬ 
loped for an industrial environ¬ 
ment is not always suitable for the 
developing conditions and what is 
worse, the import of such techno¬ 
logy inhibits the development of 
indigenous knowhow and this 
leads to country's dependence on 
foreign expertise. The recent 
change in policy on import of 
technology would give a fillip to 
the indigenous know-how. 


He said that in the post indepen¬ 
dence period our scientists and 
technologists have made several 
notable contributions and we have 
every right to be proud of their 
achievements. However in certain 
areas our performance has fallen 
short of our aspirations. The com¬ 
parative neglect of the university 
system was obvious error which is 
being rectified now. He hoped that 
the gulf between the discovery' of 
new technology and its actual 
utilisation for economic and 
commercial production would be 
soon bridged. 

The Institutes of Technology 
have made significant contri¬ 
butions to fundamental research 
and have assisted in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern industrial 
sector through the training of 
highly skilled personnel. But their 
contribution to research in techno¬ 
logy, to the development of in¬ 
digenous know-how and to the 
building up of efficient consultative 
services for industry deserve 
greater attention. He assured 
adequate support from the Govern¬ 
ment and industry for this purpose. 

If indigenous technology has *o 
develop quickly to achieve self- 
reliance we have to take simul¬ 
taneous and vigorous action on 
several fronts, some within 
educational system and some with¬ 
out. A very important measure 
would be to launch vigorous 
compaign to educate public opi¬ 
nion in a new Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment. We should never over-value 
foreign products and take legiti¬ 
mate" pride in our manufactures. 
We should prefer products made 
with Indian know-how and Indian 
material. 

Our policy with regard to im¬ 
port of technology is also chang¬ 
ing. Wherever indigenous techno¬ 
logy is available we use it invari¬ 


ably on priority basis and had not 
permitted the import of foreign 
technology. Our policy in indus¬ 
trial licensing is also being suitably 
modified to ensure that we do not 
purchase over and over again the 
sources. 

The problem of the choice of 
technology assumes great signi¬ 
ficance in this context. We should 
not mechanically go in for capital- 
intensive and labour-saving tech¬ 
nologies. Some of our basic pro¬ 
blems however need the highest 
and most sophisticated technology 
for their solution. We should 
judge technology not only on the 
basis of their potential or profit 
for employment. Technology has 
far-reaching social, cultural and 
even moral implications and 
adequate attention has to be paid 
to increase the production. 

The changes in public attitudes, 
industrial policies and entre¬ 
preneurial behaviour will have to 
be appropriately reflected in the 
educational and research institu¬ 
tions and in their relations with 
industry. We honour the classical 
scholar with his contributions for 
fundamental research but we 
should also honour and multiply 
another type of a scholar who pre¬ 
fers to do research on applied as¬ 
pects and who has to his credit, 
not a large number of papers 
published in leading journals but 
a wide experience of development 
work of trouble shooting and of 
successful solution of problems in 
practical production. This will 
need a close linking of research and 
teaching institutions with industry. 
This can be achieved in a variety of 
ways. We should encourage the 
exchange of personnel between 
industry and the educational and 
research institutions so that a 
person whose main role is to teach 
or do research can also spend, a 
certain specified time with industry 
and a person w'ho is essentially 
working with industry will also be 
able to spend specified periods in 
research and teaching institutions. 
There should be good research and 
teaching institutions. 
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There should be good research 
and development units in Indus** 
try or even better consultancy 
units in research and teaching 
institutions which could function 
in close collaboration with one 
another and frequently exchange 
their personnel. Industry must 
come forward with adequate fin¬ 
ancial support for the promotion 
of research and development and 
consultancy services in teaching 
and research institutions. It would 
also be desirable to associate com¬ 
petent entreprenuers with teaching 
to assist good teachers and resear¬ 
chers who have developed some 
concrete projects to become entre 
premiers themselves rather than- 
wailing indefinitely for some eo- 
treprenuers to come along. Such a 
programme will change the present 
system where, entrepreneurs are 
mostly financiers and research and 
development persons are only re¬ 
searchers, advisors and consultants 
and create a new system wherein 
we shall have entrepreneurs with 
technological training and techno¬ 
logical researchers with entre¬ 
preneurial experience. This will 
obviously stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of indigenous technology. 
This calls for a coordinated 
measure to be taken by the 
Government, industries in public 
and private sectors, research in 
educational institutions like uni¬ 
versities, national laboratories and 
the Institutes of Technologies. 

Dr. A. K. De, Director of the 
Institute while readiog out the 
report of the institute said that 
suitable course programmes were 
trader preparation and would be 
introduced in the under-graduate 
curriculum shortly. 

The institute besides conferring 
' degrees and diplomas on 487 
students also conferred an hono¬ 
rary degree of Doctor of Science 
on the eminent nuclear scientist 
and Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dr. H. N. 
Sethna. 


FROM THE PRESS 


University Lecturers 


Dr. Sitaram Jayaswol. of Lucknow 
in his letter published in ''The 
National Herald’' says: 

The Uttar Pradesh Universities 
[ first statutes pertaining to superan- 
| nuation, scales of pay and qualt- 
; fications came into force on 
’ August). The basic qualifications 
; for the post of a lecturer in the 
! faculties of Art, Commerce, Science 
i and Sodai Sciences are: (a) a 
j doctorate in the subject of study 
; concerned or a published work of 
< a high standard in that subject; 

and {b) consistently good academic 
; record with first class or high 
i second class (B plus) Master's 
degree in the subject concerned or 
an equivalent degree of a foreign 
university in such subject 


It has been further laid down 
i that if the selection committee is 
. of opinion that the research work 
• of a candidate is of a very high 
. standard, it may relax any of the 
: qualifications prescribed in sub- 
I clause (b). Here lies the catch, 
j It has been assumed by the framers 
j of the statutes that a doctorate in 
, a subject of study may not be of 
, “a very high standard". The 
| Selection Committee, if it is com- 
‘ posed of such members as are 
j inclined to do favour to some 
j candidate may easily say that the 
doctorate of another suitable 
1 candidate who fulfils alf the quali¬ 
fications stated in sub-clause fa) 
and (b) may be rejected because 
, his doctorate is not of a very high 
; standard. The objectivity in 
, qualifications laid down in (a) and 
; (b) has been totally destroyed by 
1 this modification. 

r 


Another lacuna is that no 
mention has bees made of the 
faculties of Education, Law, 
Medicine, etc. These are the 
faculties concerned with profes¬ 
sional courses requiring special 
aptitude and not mere academic 


qualifications. For example a 
lecturer in the department of tea¬ 
cher education where students are 
prepared for B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
degrees must have had a consis¬ 
tently good academic record at the 
graduate and post-graduate levels. 
In other words, he should be a 
second class graduate and post¬ 
graduate. There is no provision 
for M. Phil in many universities. 
So this may not be required till 
arrangements are made for this 
course. As regards high school 
and intermediate divisions thes 
are irrelevant for they arc affected 
by the immaturity of the adoles¬ 
cent period when students ha\c 
no idea of their future career and 
are engaged more often in fun 
than m studies. If per chance a 
student gets third class m high 
school or intermediate because he 
was not aware of this future career 
at the time, why should he be 
punished now? Only when 
students enter degree colleges and 
universities they begin to think of 
their career. Therefore, it is per¬ 
fectly just and proper to take into 
consideration the attainments be¬ 
ginning from degree classes 
only. 

Many students belonging to 
backward and weaker sections of 
society will not be able to enter 
university services, if these qua¬ 
lifications are not relaxed at least 
in regard to high school and 
intermediate. Our Government 
is committed to providing equal 
opportunities to all sections. In 
these circumstances I wish to 
draw the attention or the Chan¬ 
cellor of UP Universities, the 
Chief Minister and the Minister 
for Higher Education to the need 
to modify these qualifications 
immediately so that injustice is 
not done to candidates who wish 
to be teacher educators. i.e., 

lecturers for B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
classes. 
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W»yt© Improve standards 

A#h R. S .K Kao o/ Madras in his 
tetter to Editor published in “The 
A4aU” says: 

The proposals and ideas of the 
new Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University regarding higher edu¬ 
cation are welcome, but I wonder 
how far they will be practicable 
in the present context of tense 
political atmosphere and con- 
mot of ideas and ideologies. 
I would request him to bear in 
mind what the Radhakrishnan 
Report says about university 
education: 

“The Universities, are the organs 
of civilisation. If India is to con¬ 
front the confusion of our time, 
she must turn for guidance to the 
men of letters and men of science, 
to her poets and artists, to her 
discoverers and inventors. These 
intellectual pioneers of civilisation 
are to be found and trained in the 
universities which are the sanc¬ 
tuaries of +hc inner life of the 
nation. 11 This is the essence of 
university education. 

Whatever one might say and 
think about university education, 
it is certain that its standard has 
fallen deplorably low. The univer¬ 
sities have been centres of political 
activities, rivalries and factions, 


have only limited jurisdiction and 
are much smaller. This has made 
Rajasthan University much too 
unwieldy, and recently it had to 
divide the colleges under it in 
clusters. The logical solution to 
the problem would be to distribute 
the three universities on a regional 
basis. In recent years, the State 
Government had appointed two 
committees to go into the pro¬ 
blems of higher education in the 
State; but significantly nothing has 
yet come out of their recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion should also take follow-up 
action on the report of the 
Gajendragadkar Committee on 
governance of universities. It 
should lay down guidelines re¬ 
garding the structure and consti¬ 
tution of university syndicates and 
executive councils. In line with 
the Central Government’s policy 
on participative management for 
public sector units, these guide¬ 
lines must also provide for re¬ 
presentation of teachers on these 
bodies. This is essential because 
in some universities where such a 
provision was made only a year 
or two ago, it has now been 
scrapped. 

□ 


and subject to frequent closures, 
though the present emergency has 
improved matters. I request the 
Vice-Chancellor to pay immediate 
attention to this aspect and make 
the University independent, and 
not a department of the Govern¬ 
ment, to create more job oppor¬ 
tunities to the educated unemploy¬ 
ed whose number is swelling, to 
remove illiteracy in the country, 
a national disgrace after 28 years 
of independence, to afford facilities 
for more research work in various 
faculties, keep English as medium 
of instruction in higher education 
whatever may be the political pres¬ 
sure in and around and establish 
more autonomous colleges where 
quality and not quantity will be 
the prime factor. 

University 

Reorganisation 

R, S. Dangayach of Jaipur in his 
letter to Editor published in “The 
Indian Express 11 says: 

There should be a restructuring 
of the existing universities on a 
rational basis to ensure more 
effective and purposeful function¬ 
ing. Rajasthan University, for 
instance has about 140 affiliated 
colleges all over the State. But the 
two other universities in Rajasthan 


{Continued from Page 12) 

future operation satellites having specific mission 
objectives. 

The inauguration of Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment (SITE) programme on 1st August 
in the country has marked yet another memorable 
milestone in our attempt at using satellite technology 
for taking audiovisual education to remote villages. 
The most important aspect of SITE is related to the 
direct reception of TV signals in remote villages. It 
is totally a new concept...2400 community direct 
reception sets have been deployed in six clusters in six 
different states, namely, Karnataka, Andhra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Rajasthan. The pro¬ 
grammes are transmitted to the satellite from the 
ground station at Ahmedabad. A new earth station 
at Delhi 1 ms been erected as a standby to the Ahmeda¬ 
bad station and also to receive satellite signals and 
redistribute in the vicinity of Delhi through conven¬ 
tional receivers. 

The major question today is after SITE what is to 
be done in August 1975? The Indian Space Research 


Organisation is exploring the other alternatives. The 
Symphonic Telecommunication Experiment Project 
(STEP) of the Space Research Organisation would 
be taking the help of a Franco-German Symphonic 
Satellite to provide new hardware know-how essential 
for our future communication satellite programme. 
The setting up of two transportable earth stations, one 
for telephony and one for TV and an earth station at 
Madras will give vital inputs to our future develop¬ 
ment. Funds permitting, the fabrication and launching 
of an Indian National Satellite for Communication 
and Television (INSAT) can be conceived in the near 
future. 

In addition to the direct benefit from space tech¬ 
nology in the areas of remote sensing, meterorology 
and communications, the spin off from space technolo- 
logy to the industrial and technological development 
of the nation is considerable. Space technology has 
practically revolutionised the electronic industry. 
The fabrication techniques have been remarkably 
changed and the applications of the technology are 
being freely made in various commercial fields. r 
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Readers Write 


Decline of Standards- 
A Rejoinder 


Sir—Kindly allow me the 
courtesy of the Readers Write 
columns to make the following 
comment on the letter of Mr. R. T. 
Parthsarthy on the Decline of 
Standards (University A fews % 
September 1975 issue). Quoting 
the Union Education Minister 
Mr. Parthsarthy argues that the 
subject of education, which hither¬ 
to has been within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the state in our country 
should be included in the con¬ 
current list so that the Central 
Government can frame uniform 
policy for education and the UGC 
can have unquestionable authority 
over the entire gamut of educa¬ 
tion. To Mr. Parthsarthy decen¬ 
tralisation of education seems to be 
one of the reasons for the present 
declining standards in college 
education. 

On what assumptions, Mr. 
Parthsarthy thinks so I do not 
know. May be he is carried away 
by his enthusiasm for a uniform 
policy, pattern and syllabus in 
college education. May be he does 
not like the mushroom growth of 
colleges in the mofussil area of the 
country and perhaps because of 
this, towards the end of his letter, 
he argues that higher education 
can not be claimed as a funda¬ 
mental right and that it can not be 
for all. 

What do we want to do by mak¬ 
ing education a concurrent subject, 
and thereby allowing the Central 
Government and the UGC to have 
supreme sway over the field? In 
a country like ours with its various 
trends of culture and different 
regional languages the centralisa¬ 
tion of college education would be 
one of the gnfvest mistakes we 
would be ever committing. We 
have created UGC to look after 
, higher education in the country. 


We have also bestowed autonomy 
on universities. To impose an uni¬ 
form policy throughout the coun¬ 
try will be the very negation of the 
university autonomy. Rather it is 
one of the functions of the UGC 
and the Centre to sharpen the con¬ 
cept of university autonomy, so 
that universities by themselves 
can make bold experiments in the 
field of higher education. What U 
sad today is that even our uni¬ 
versities are gradually succumbing 
to the dictates of the UGC and the 
Centre. 1 do not mean to say that 
universities should always raise 
their horns against their counter¬ 
parts at the other and higher end. 
What 1 plead is the healthy diffe¬ 
rences which must culminate into 
something fruitful and useful to 
the cause of higher education. 

Mr. Parthsarthy has made an 
exception of universities like 
Delhi. Bombay and Calcutta from 
other universities in the country 
so far as the decline of educational 
standards at college level are con¬ 
cerned. That is all right. Cities 
like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Delhi are themselves uni¬ 
versities. If the students—and 
teachers as well—of the universities 
are a little more refined and look 
mote perky it is, 1 am afraid, not 
because of the universities, but 
largely because of the cities. The 
cities provide them unique faci¬ 
lities which are obviously denied 
to the teacher and the taught m 
rural colleges and universities. In 
a country like ours where majority 
of the colleges and universities are 
located in the mofussil area and 
smaller towns this particular diffe¬ 
rence, both in the refinement of 
education and to a certain extent, 
in the standard also, is bound 
to persist for a long time to 
come. 


One of the unfortunate and 
degrading things in the field of 
higher education still in our 
country is its measurement in terms 
of English language. The uni¬ 
versities Mr. Parthsarthy has 
pointed out have still English a\ 
the medium of their higher educa¬ 
tion. These universities have their 
own circumstances and special 
reasons to keep English. That 
not something to say against them. 
What one would like to criticise is 
our attitude. While most of the 
universities impart their education 
in the languages of the region 
where they are situated—and even 
there English indeed should be 
nicety taught and due importance 
should be given to the language— 
we have not mentally accorded due 
respect to our own languages. 

This is not pleading that univer¬ 
sities doing their teaching work in 
the regional languages have main¬ 
tained and kept up their standards. 
What is pointed out is that the 
decline in the standards is cverv 
where and the universities pointed 
out by Mr. Paithsarthy are no 
exceptions to that. What give> 
them the exception is English 
language which comparatively is 
better spoken and written in the 
area of their jurisdiction by virtue 
of their special locations. 

Mr. Parthsarthy does not want 
university education to be meant 
for all. This is also a negation of 
a right U> higher education- But 
what 1 agree here with Mr. Parth¬ 
sarthy is a suggestion inherent in 
his argument that standards all 
over the country should be kept 
up and there must be some disci¬ 
pline at the entrance. Higher 
education is not meant for all in 
the sense (hat even as all young 
men and women In an atheletic 
meet can not be participants, say, 
in a thousand metre running race 
—if they want to be they have to 
fulfill the minimum standard of 
fitness of health—doors can not 
be, and should not be dung wide 
open for all in higher education. 
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As for die decline in the stan¬ 
dards Mr. Parthsartby has not 
said anything about the role the 
politicians have played in it. In 
the preceding years the overall 
analysis would point out that poli¬ 
ticians in general have largely 
been responsible in making the 
students mind stray away from the 
path of peaceful study. Our poli¬ 
tical parties have played havoc in 
disturbing the academic atmos¬ 
phere which is the first prerequisite 
for qualitive higher education. 

Even today those who advocate 
franchise at the age of 18 have 
their eye on our campuses. They 
are advocating the franchise not 
so much as to make the young men 
and women responsible partici¬ 
pants in the process of democracy 
as 'to catch them young 

To streamline college and uni¬ 
versity standards the political 
atmosphere in the country has to 
be streamlined first. College and 
university education should be 
made available to those v.ho have 
aptitude and inclination for that. 
For this, standards both at the 
entrance and at the degree and post¬ 
graduate degree should be made 
strict. Teachers should be provided 
with all teaching and study faci¬ 
lities so that they would be able to 
impart what they want to impart 
to the best of their abilities. This 
together with peaceful academic 
campus - if wc could guarantee 
this to ourselves for a long time— 
could safely help us upgrade 
present standards. 

Mr. Parttisarthy likes emergency 
to be used for tahng over educa¬ 
tion from the states to the Centre. 
But we should not make haste in 
this also. Let the country debate 
the issue first and exhaustively. 
Why should education, a field of 
ideas, be victimised like that? 
After all in democracy it is not 
somebody else who would think 
on behalf of us. The thinking and 
arriving at decisions would have 
to be done by us—which too u ould 
be a process of higher education. 


NARESH UMR1GAR 
Bardoli (Surat) 


Idleness Unlimited 

Sir—Prof. Amrik Singh’s leading 
article this—month {University 
News, October 1975) omits one im¬ 
portant and relevant fact. Most 
teachers do not have a place to 
work in their colleges—not even a 
desk or a shelf such as every lower 
division clerk has. Don’t we 
need very radical change in college 
architecture to ensure cubicles for 
teachers and improvement in 
college administration to ensure 
long working hours for libraries 
and laboratories ? Some readjust¬ 
ment of existing resources and 
some additional resources to the 
end is called for. 

DR.S.C. SHULKA 

New Delhi 

Research facilities 

Sir,—Implementation of the 
new pay scale implies a condition 
of additional research qualifica¬ 
tions for lecturers in terms of M, 
Phil, or Ph.D. or equivalent 
published work, Those already 
in the profession have to acquire 
these qualifications within five 
years in order to enjoy incre¬ 
ments beyond the specified time¬ 
limit. For lecturers in residential 
universities it is easier because of 
the better facilities available there. 
But in the case of affiliating uni¬ 
versities and colleges, lacking such 
research facilities, there will be a 
difficult situation. 

Responsibility cannot be 
thrown entirely on teachers 
without involving the dangers of 
sub-stan^t wofk- neglect of 


teaching responsibilities, mal¬ 
practices and erosion of academic 
values. Laying down of the condi¬ 
tion by the Government likewise 
involves some responsibility for 
providing facilities. 

Under the UGC scheme of 
help to retired teachers for conti¬ 
nuing their research work, a 
number of experienced and active 
research workers are there. This 
pool is renewed every year. The 
affiliating universities and colleges 
can formulate a programme for 
utilising their services for meeting 
the situation. The affiliating uni¬ 
versities can appoint them on 
*term basis’ as professors or 
associates or fellows and place 
them according to the needs of 
colleges or partly at university 
headquarters. The financial aspect 
can be managed with a bit of 
constructive planning. The UGC 
piovides Rs. 500 p.m. and 
Rs. 1,000 a year for contingency. 
Besides, they permit additional 

emoluments to the extent of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum by institu¬ 
tions for the additional work they 
contribute to teaching, seminars 
and other similar work. Colleges 
can partly meet the cost through 
regular fees from research work¬ 
ers. Arrangements for proper 
guidance made available in 
colleges through such schemes 
would seem academically sound, 
operationally feasible and finan¬ 
cially viable. 

Organizational responsibility 
can be better shouldered by uni¬ 
versities through ‘sponsorship 
programmes’. UGC university 

and college resources should be 
pooled. 

D.S. CHAUHAN 

Bainda 
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Basic Sciences & Agriculture 


THE Indian National Science 
Academy organised a symposium 
on ‘Basic Sciences and Agriculture’ 
on October 11-13, 1975 under the 
Omi r marw hip of Dr B, P. Pal. 
Dr M. R. N. Prasad of Delhi 
University was the Co-convenor. 

The objective of the symposium 
was to highlight and stress the 
importance of basic research to the 
development of agriculture and to 
focus attention on the obvious but 
not adequately recognised fact 
that it is only through advances 
made in basic research that applied 
research and technology become 
feasible. 


Twentynine papers were pre¬ 
sented and discussed at six sessions 
of the symposium which covered 
various aspects of Basic Sciences 
and Agriculture, namely. Genetics, 
Embryology. Tissue Culture, 
Chronobiology, Meteorology, 
Photosynthesis and Plant Physio¬ 
logy, Chemistry, Physics, Mathe¬ 
matics and Zoology in relation to 
Agriculture. The following recom¬ 
mendations were adopted: 


1. In order to provide the needed 
genetic variability to breeders it is 
necessary to create more extensive 
facilities for the collection, con¬ 
servation and utilisation of genetic 
resources both in plants and ani¬ 
mals including fish. It would also 
be necessary for this purpose to 
have Agricultural Counsellors 
attached to Indian Embassies in 
important world centres of origin 
and diversity of domesticated 
plants and animals. 


2. The frontiers in the exploita¬ 
tion of genetic variability in plants 
should be extended to the inter- 
geqetic and higher levels and for 
this purpose there has to be more 
support for research on immuno¬ 
logy, somatic cell hybridization 
arm protoplast culture. 


3. The existing plant breeding 
procedures must be further ex¬ 
panded so as to include techniques 
uke raising plants from pollen 
grains through artificial culture, 
induction of mutations at the cel¬ 
lular level and the introduction of 
a nutritional dimension to crop 
improvement projects. The pro¬ 
duction of haploids containing half 
the number of chromosomes could 
be particularly valuable in planta¬ 
tion crops like tea and rubber for 
exploiting hybrid vigour. 

4. Physiological traits relating 
to growth and development, photo¬ 
synthetic efficiency, behaviour 
under stress conditions and better 
partitioning of the total dry matter 
so as to increase the economic 
yield should be included in the 
plant breeding programmes and 
for this purpose more support 
should be given to physiological 
research. 

5. The entire area of biological 
nitrogen fixation requires more 
scientific attention. Both symbio¬ 
tic and non-symbiotic nitrogen 
fixation should be studied. One 
or two well-equipped laboratories 
should be set up for research on the 
transference of nitrogen fixing 
genes from legumes to cereals and 
other crops. The molecular basis 
of nitrogen fixation should also 
be studied in greater detail since 
this will also help to improve 
fertilizer production technology. 

6. There is need for an intensive 
survey of the micronutrient status 
of our soils since this has implica¬ 
tions for plant, animal and human 
nutrition. 

7. Research on the developroent 
of integrated pest control pro¬ 
cedures in order to minimise the 
use of chemical pesticides needs 
intensification. A systematic col¬ 
lection of parasites and predators 


of important pests i« necessary. 
Abo, there has to be a closer link¬ 
age with the Meteorological 
Department in order to under¬ 
stand the effects of the micro-and 
micro-environments in pest mid 
disease outbreaks. The work done 
at the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute on forecasting the 
incidence of the rust disease of 
wheat should be intensified and 
extended to cover all parts of the 
country. 

8. Basic research as applied to 
perennial plants and plantation 
crops has lagged far behind. There 
is need to take up more intensive 
research on the genetics, physio¬ 
logy and breeding of all important 
plantation crops. 

9. More research is needed on 
the reproductive cycles of rodents 
and birds in order to develop suit¬ 
able control strategies. Extensive 
use of chemicals should not be the 
primary method of control of 
vertebrate pests. A study of econo¬ 
mic ornithology should be encour¬ 
aged in order to promote the 
concept of ecological balance. 

10. The whole area of aquacul¬ 
ture, both in inland ponds and 
along our long coastal belt, needs 
to be promoted. There is need for 
more research on environmental 
regulation of spawning in fish and 
the hormone regulation and in¬ 
duced breeding techniques already 
standardised should be popula¬ 
rised. There is also urgent need for 
more research on fish nutrition and 
on sewage water and bracksih 
water fish farming. 

11. More intensive and extensive 
studies are needed on the effects 
of environmental pollution on 
animal and plant life with parti¬ 
cular reference to agriculture and 
human health. 

12. More research on the appli¬ 
cation of bio-physical tools involv¬ 
ing appropriate equipment is 
needed. For this purpose a few 
well-equipped laboratories which 
could also help other research 
workers in getting their material 
analysed should be set up. A pro¬ 
per instrumentation service and 
•repair and maintenance facility 
should be created m different 
parts of die country. 
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' 13. Computer simulation models 
of oroppiiig systems, disease and 
pests incidence and growth and 
development should be prepared 
at a tew centres in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Universities 
and Research Institutes 

14. The area of agro-meteoro¬ 
logy with specific reference to yield 
forecasting, crop planning, mid¬ 
season corrections in cropping 
patterns and weather modification 
requires more intensive research. 

15. The participants in the Sym¬ 
posium emphasised that unless 
certain basic changes are made in 
employment, research support 
and fellowship awarding policies, 
it may not be possible to attract 
brilliant students to take to basic 
research over a long period of time. 
While a multi-disciplinary ap¬ 
proach is essential for achieving 
significant success in basic re¬ 
search, the employment policies 
usually come in the way of getting 
suitable job opportunities for 
scientists who have worked in- 
inter-phases like bio-physics, life 
sciences, etc. Already the students 
who have taken degrees from life 
sciences find u difficult to be 
accepted by Botany and Zoology 
Departments of Universities. 
Therefore, all the major science 
organisations in the country will 
have to gi\e ihoueht to their Fel¬ 
lowship and personnel policies. 
The personnel policies should en¬ 
able a scientist to work throughout 
his career on a specific problem 
without ha\ing to change his/her 
job just for the purpose of getting 
additional pay. 

16. The qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative use of the infrared radiations 
scattered by plants for monitoring 
their health and vigour constitutes 
the applications of remote sensing 
to agriculture. University Depart¬ 
ments of Physics and Biology could 
help to undertake studies on 
spectral analysts of crops under 
normal and stress conditions of 
crop growth. Such data would 
enable National Remote Sensing 
Agency to undertake “ground 
truth" studies quickly in the field. 

17. The participants at the Sym¬ 
posium recommended that the 
President of the Indian National 
Science Academy should convene 


a meeting of the Heads of the 
major scientific organisations and 
of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion to examine the recommenda¬ 
tions made at the Symposium and 
take appropriate follow-up action. 
It was emphasised that unless the 
country makes a major effect in 
intensifying mission-oriented basic 
research, we will be left far behind 
in the world of science and techno¬ 
logy and it may become impossible 
to get more and more food from 
diminishing availability of land for 
agriculture 

Centre of Advanced 
Study of PAU 

THE Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research in collaboration 
with the UNESCO has set up a 
centre of advanced study in the 
agricultural engineering college in 
Punjab Agricultural University. 
The centre would offer five areas 
of specialisation—agricultural 

mechanisation, water resources 
management, post harvest techno¬ 
logy, structures and enviornment 
control and new energy resource*. 
Teaching and research pro¬ 
grammes in these subjects could 
he strengthened through develop¬ 


ment and recruitment of staff. 
Already twelve members of the 
faculty have been awarded train¬ 
ing fellowships under these pro¬ 
grammes. The centre will also 
offer eight doctoral fellowships 
and eight post-doctoral fellowships 
of the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research every year on diffe¬ 
rent fields of studies. 

Computers at UPSC 

THE Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission has decided to computerise 
its data processing system to cope 
with the increasingly large number 
of applications for the competitive 
examinations as well as selections 
by interviews. The Indian Statisti¬ 
cal Institute will act as consultant 
to the Commission in designing a 
computerised data processing 
system. A team of computer ex¬ 
perts from the institute had pre¬ 
liminary discussions in this regard 
and would be submitting a report 
by the end of November on the 
new design of application forms 
and processing of applications up 
to the examination stage. 

Curbing Drug Addiction 

THE world health centre of Delhi 



M One of the students* demands is that we (end them our 
Computer so that they can work ouf which questions 
will be set for their exams." 
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University Has suggested that 
medical check-up of studentsof 
colleges and the university be made 
regularly. This decision was taken 
at the working Committee meet¬ 
ing which met to discuss the high 
incidence of drug abuse on the 
campus. A series of meetings of 
the college wardens and principals 
were arranged to discuss these 
problems earlier. The college 
authorities have been advised to 
be more vigilant and to discour¬ 
age any such harmful tendency in 
students. It has been found that 
the drug addiction is generally 
prevalent among the more affluent 
and better educated students who 
appeared to be more frustrated. 

The college authorities have 
also been asked to initiate strict 
measures to check the formation 
of centres of such activities. 

Utkal Correspondence 

Courses 

THE Utkal University has started 
a series of correspondence courses 
for its degree examinations. The 
number enrolled are 593 for arts 
courses. About eight per cent of 
the students for the courses belong 
to the rural areas. Eighty two 
percent are from those who are 
unemployed. 

University Homoeopath! 

Courses 

THE Calcutta University Syndi¬ 
cate decided to start a five-year 
homoeopathic course in medicine 
and surgery from the next session. 
For this purpose four colleges* two 
is Calcutta and one each at Midna- 
pore and Howrah have been given 
recognition. This would be the 
first full-fledged degree course in 
homoeopathic medicine to be 
started by any university in the 
country. 

To start with the colleges would 
be permitted to admit the students 
with science subjects in the school 
final or equivalent examinations. 
They will be admitted to the pre- 
medical and Part ( first year of 
Homeo BMS course. The Syndi¬ 


cate also decided to appoint an 
ad hoc committee for the manage¬ 
ment of Bengal Music College, the 
only music college under the Cal* 
curia University which offers 
degree course iu Music. 

Mysore Centre for 
Common wealth Literature 

THE Mysore University Senate 
approved a scheme for starting a 
post-graduate course in agricultural 
marketing and management in the 
University's Institute of Develop¬ 
mental studies. The State Market¬ 
ing Board will provide the neces¬ 
sary financial assistance. 

The Senate also approved a 
proposal to establish a centre for 
commonwealth literature and re¬ 
search and a scheme for starting 
a semester certificate course on 
seed pathology'. A post-graduate 
diploma course in education would 
. also be instituted along with a 
post-graduate certificate course. 
Provision has bIso been made for 
starting diploma course in Gandhi- 
an studies. 

IIT Madras 

THE Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. Madras* is re-orienting its 
research development programmes 
and re-structuring ils administra¬ 
tive set up. Dr. K.A.V. Pandalai, 
Director of the Institute said that 
the reorganisation would provide 
proper facilities which are of 
practical and functional utility and 
relevance to the national needs and 
reforms. The institute is setting up 
a centre for design and develop¬ 
ment of machinery and equipment 
now being imported. The accent 
would now be to develop equip¬ 
ment needed for export-oriented 
industries such as leather and elec¬ 
tronics. The centre would also 
create sufficient manpower in 
design technology. 

Prof. M. C. Gupta* Head of the 
Solar Energy Research Laboratory 
of the institute is keen to channelise 
the indigenously developed techno¬ 
logy for heating water for domestic 
and commercial purposes. Heating 
and cooling of home and factories* 
drying of agricultural produce for 
processing and storage and provid- 
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ing drinking water from brackish 
and saline water to village commu¬ 
nities are some of the areas identi¬ 
fied by him for immediate appli¬ 
cation of solar power. The insti¬ 
tute has formulated a proposal 
for the design and development of 
a solar power generator for a small 
rural community. The institute has 
also developed and successfully 
tested solar water heaters and 
agricultural dryers. 

NCST to have closer link 
with Pluming Commission 

THE re-constiiutcd National 
Committee on Science and 
Technology (NCST) will now have 
a closer link with the Planning 
Commission «o that the science 
and technology plan could be 
matched with the general plans 
The new committee Has 23 mem¬ 
bers including heads of various 
scientific agencies. The committee 
after prolonged discussions has 
decided to devote special attention 
to those areas of science and 
technology which though relevant 
to the development of the country 
had been so far neglected. They 
related specifically to research on 
forestry and oceanography 

CSIR Projects for Kerala 

THE Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research will set up in 
Kerala a complex of units of some 
national laboratories with an 
initial investment of rupees two 
crores. 

These units will be set up in two 
campuses, one at Cochin and the 
other at Trivandrum. They will 
help in accelerating industrialisa¬ 
tion of the State with the technical 
know-how developed in various 
laboratories. The Kerala Govern¬ 
ment has agreed to pay rupees one 
crore for the complex and the re¬ 
maining expenditure would be 
borne by the Council. The work 
on the complex is expected to be 
completed in two years time. 
During the first phase of the pro¬ 
ject units of five important national 
laboratories will be set up. They 
are : The Central Glass and 
Cronies Research Institute, Cal¬ 
cutta, (ii) the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute, 
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(iti) the Omtcal Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering Research Insti- 
titfe* Durgapur, (iv) the Central 
Scientific instruments Organisa¬ 
tion, Chandigarh, and fv) the 
National Environment Research 
Institute. Nagpur. 

During the second phase units 
of some other laboratories like 
National Metallurgical Labora¬ 
tory, Jamshedpur, the Structural 
Engineering Research Centre and 
the Central Building Research 
Institute, Roorkee will be set up. 

Electronic Devices for 
Plant Breading 

THE Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity is now using electronic 
instruments for (he analysis of 
plant samples. The instruments 
spark omission spectrometer, can 
determine the status of phospho¬ 
rous, potassium, calcium, magne¬ 
sium, zinc, copper, boron, iron, 
and manganese, all of which are 
necessary for the health of plants. 
As many as 200 samples can be 
analysed in a day. 

With the help of this electro¬ 
nic device, a nuinent ..indexing 
survey for wheat was undertaken 
in five selected villages. The sur¬ 
vey showed that 51 % of the soil 
were deficient in zinc and 16% 
in copper. These soils which had 
only marginal status in some of 
the elements could become defi¬ 
cient at any time. Similar surveys 
have been undertaken for paddy 
in Amritsar and Gurda-pur dis¬ 
tricts, for nee in Sangrur and 
Bhatmda districts and for ground¬ 
nut in Ludhiana and Kapurthala 
districts The results of these 
surveys are to be tabulated and 
it is planned to undertake perio¬ 
dic studies on the soils to moni¬ 
tor changes in their soil fertility 
and fertiliser use. 


New Agricultural Research 

Services 

THE Union Government has 
decided to create the Agricultural 


Research Services (ARS) on the 
model of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service. A separate selection 
board has been set up for recruit¬ 
ing personnel for this new service. 
The step would help to stream¬ 
line recruitment of research scien¬ 
tists for the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and allied 
organisations. The new service 
is likely to be started from 2nd 
October of this year. 

New NIS Hostel 

THE National Institute of Sports. 
Patiala, would soon be construct¬ 
ing a new hostel to accommodate 
the increased rush of national coa¬ 
ching camps which are organised 
by the Institute round the year. 
The new hostel would be built at 
a cost of Rupees fifteen lakhs and 
will provide accommodation for 
over hand red athletes. The in¬ 
stitute would be arranging the first 
coaching camp in Athletics for the 
preparation of national contingent 
for the 1976 Montreal Olympics. 

Kakatiya & Guntur Varsities 

MR M.V. KRISHNA RAO, Edu¬ 
cation Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
while addressing the staff of 
Warangal said that the Ceuta 
would soon be upgraded and 
formed into Kakatiya University. 
Another university would be 
established at Guntur. The state 
Government would soon hold 
discussions with die Union 
Minister of Education is this 
regard. 

Calcutta Varsity Campus 
for Agartala 

A UNIVERSITY Grants Commi¬ 
ssion team visited Agartala to 
examine the proposal of the Tri¬ 
pura Government to open a cam¬ 
pus of the Calcutta University for 
teaching and holding examination 
at post-graduate level. 

The Tripura administration had 
applied to the university to give 
permission for starting of post-gra¬ 
duate course in arts subjects. The 


Calcutta University has already 
approved the proposal subject to 
the concurrence of the University 
Grants Commission. 

Credit System for C U 
Examinations 

DR. P.K. BOSE, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University 
has made a strong proposal for 
introducing ’credit system’ in 
degree course examinations of the 
university as a part of the exami¬ 
nation reforms. It has also been 
proposed to extend this system to 
the post-graduate examinations in 
the university. 

Under the scheme any student 
securing a score of up to 33 % in 
a subject will get a credit-0; 
any student securing between 34 % 
and 59% will get credit-1. For a 
score of between 60% and 100 % 
the credit will be-2. In each 
subject in each parr a student 
must secure at least credit-1 in 
order to qualify (in the case of 
science subjects, practical and 
theoretical will be regarded as 
separate subjects). Credit once 
earned in any subject in any part 
will continue for a period of at 
least S years. If the student 
desires he can appear more than 
once in one subject in order to 
better his record. For each exa¬ 
mination credit certificate for each 
subject will be issued to the can¬ 
didates. When a candidate earns 
all credits, both for part I and 
Part 11, a diploma will be issued 
to the candidate by the university. 

The scheme further envisages 
that once a student completes his 
period of continuous training for 
three years he need not attend any 
college for his subsequent exami¬ 
nations. But if he chooses he can 
attend some classes in any college 
by paying four months tuition 
fee. 

International Women Year’s 

Activities 

A NUMBER of programmes 
have bee organised and planned 
for the observance of the inter- 
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national woman y$*r at the 
RbUXt, Women's University. 
Bombay. The Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. (Mrs) 
Madhuri R. Shah, Vice-Chancellor, 
wilt plan and review the pro¬ 
grammes of the activities under¬ 
taken from time to time. An 
information cell has been set up 
at the Research Unit on women 
studies at the university. The 
following publications would be 
brought out! 

(i) A Handbook on Women 
in India has allready 
been published & the 
research under women 
studies, which gives basic 
data about some of the 
areas of concern to 
women. 

(ii) A bibliography of women 
is under publication. 

(iii) A quarterly newsletter 
‘Parashaktf is being 
published by the univer¬ 
sity regularly. 

(iv) Gujarati and Marathi 
translations of the synop¬ 
sis of the Report of the 
National Committee on 
the status of women in 
India have been under 
taken by the university 
and would be published 
during the year. 

(v) The Indian Council of 
Social Science Research 
has decided to edit the 
research studies conduc¬ 
ted on behalf of the 
National Committee on 
the status of women and 
get them published during 
the international women 
year. The university will 
be publishing four 

' volumes which are under 
preparation by the 1CSSR 
on the following topics : 

(a) Legal status of women 

(b) Political status of women 

(c) Social Institutions and 
the status of women 

<<t> Issues in women's 
education 

(vi) The special international 
women's programme has 
made strong impact and 
has been appreciated by 
the participants. The 


group dtspusdon* 

. gad To quest of, status 1 
were found to be very 
useful. Three such group 
discussions have already 
been arranged. In the 
first two groups, women 
from forty different pro¬ 
fessions participated and 
discussed the difficulties 
experienced by them in 
the discharge of their 
professional duties as well 
as in their home. In the 
third group, educated 
women who are not 
working at present but 
who had worked in the 
past and have now given 
up their work and hono¬ 
rary social workers, took 
part in discussions and 
brought forward many 
suggestions about improv¬ 
ing their status. The 
fourth group will cover 
women belonging to the 
labour class and those 
working in fields and 
factories and are self- 
employed. 

Konkan Projects 

A FEW lakh rupees project of 
the Konkan Agriculture Univer¬ 
sity will be located at Kosahad m 
Dahanu-talnka of Thana district. 
The Central Government has 
given the clearance recently. The 
proposed project would include 
research and extension education 
in agriculture and allied subjects, 
undertaking new technique of 
cultivation to increase production 
and also for the welfare of the 
farmers. The university ever 
since its inception in 1972 had 
conducted many experiments 
‘/umbo Prawns' had been cultured 
under laboratory conditions for 
the first time in the country. 
Many new avenues for fish-cum- 
prawn culture in the State have 
been organised. 

The university proposes to 
acquire eight thousand hectares 
of land near Dapoli, 1250 hecta¬ 
res will be for agricultural 
purposes and 125 hectares would 
be utilised for rehabilitation of 
agricultural families. 


DR. M.S. MEHTA, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajasthan Univer¬ 
sity has been awarded the Nehru 
Literacy Award for 1975 in recog. 
nition of his outstanding contri¬ 
butions to the promotion of' 
literacy and for distinguished 
leadership in adult education in 
India. A department of Adult 
Education was for the first rime 
established in Indian University 
at Jaipur during his tenure. 

Dr. Mehta has been the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Adult Educa¬ 
tion Association for over fifteen 
years. He has brought about 
a number of changes in the field 
of education through Vidya 
Bhawan, Udaipur. He was 
awarded the Tolley Medal of 
Syracuse University in 1969. He 
has also been the recipient of the 
ASPBA Award for promotion 
of Adult Education in the Asian 
South Pacific Region Dr. Mehta 
was given Padma Vibhushnn in 
1969. 

The Nehru Literacy Award 
has been instituted by the Indian 
Adult Education Association. 

Uttar Pradesh Lays Down 
Sports Guidelines 

THE UP Government recently 
laid down conditions for the 
sanction of financial and other 
assistance for its sports organisa¬ 
tions. This decision has been 
taken in the interest of raising 
standard of sports and games 

No person can now hold the 
office of the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Treasurer, Secretary or Secre¬ 
tary-General or any corresponding 
office in the state organisation 
consecutively for more than one 
term of three years or at the most 
two terms of six yearn. The 
annual accounts of the 5tate 
Organisation would be properly 
maintained and audited. Business 
meetings of these organisations 
would also be held regularly. 
Each State Organisation would 
be required to appoint national 
coaches with the prior approval 
of the State Sports Department 
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. tMunHf lor Mulpor 

THE question of the esta¬ 
blishment of a university in 
Manipur is under considera¬ 
tion of the University Grants 
Commission. The Question 
was again discussed with the 
team which visited Imphal rece¬ 
ntly. An All-India Centre for the 
study of Burmese is likely to be 
established soon. 

Avadh University Inaugurated 

SHRl H. N. BAHUGUNA, 
the Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, inaugurated the first 
session of the Avadh University on 
September l 1975. He urged the 
educationist* to improve the edu¬ 
cational system and make it more 
useful! and relevant to the present 
day needs of society. He said that 
the Government was considering 
to make one month national 
service compulsory in College. 

Dr. Surendra Singh, Vice- 
Chancellor, in his welcome address 
said that the university would soon 
establish institutes of journalism, 
tourism* photography and start 
various job-oriented courses. 
Greetings and messages were 
received from the universities tn 
the country and abroad. 

Rare Manuscripts in 
Kurukshetra Library 

THE Kurukshetra University 
library has a valuable collection 
of over 1.38*000 books on different 
subjects in Hindi* English* Urdu 
and other languages. But its 
collection of 4,500 rare old manu¬ 
scripts relating to ancient history, 
culture* civilization* literature and 
religion, are worth mentioning. 
Some of these manuscripts date as 
far bock as 17th century. These 
manuscripts have either been 
donated as free gifts or have been 
acquired on payment for the 
benefit of the research scholars. 
Cataloguing of the manuscripts is 
in progress. A devoted and dedi¬ 
cated multi linguist septuagenarian 
has been entrusted with the up* 
keep and maintenance of this 


precious record which indudes a adequate funds to the colleges for 

175-yegr old illustrated manuscript replacement of lecturers for the 

of the Bhagwad Gita* a 230-year period of study leave. The teacher 

old manuscript of Panchtantra, getting a fellowship will be given 

165-year old Persian translation Rs 250 a month by the U.G.C. 

of Yogavasistha, a 200-year old if he or she has to study at,a place 

Kartavirya Vidhi, 300-year old outside the place of duty. In 

Narharitikka of Naishad Chant addition, a maintenance grant of 
and a manuscript of the holy Rs. 1,000 a year to the university 

Koran in pictorial form which or institute where a teacher does 

was found from the famous his research. 

Mughal Courtier BirbaPs palace in Teachers from affiliated 
Rcwari. colleges selected for long term 

What strikes one most is the fellow* hips will be preferred if 

durability of the hand made paper they arc under 35 years of age. 

and the sparkling brightness of the For the short term fellowships, 

ink used for the manuscripts teachers will have to be below 

which have stood the ravages of 45 years. The cases of senior 

time and weather exceedingly well. teachers will also be considered on 

A search for new manuscripts merit, 

continues unabbated and a book 

hank has been started for attrac- Education Research Centre 
ing public spirited owners of such 

works to deposit their collections AN Education Research Centre 

with the library on returnable has been recently established at 

basis. Arrangements have also Juhu to promote and carry out 

been made for the preservation of research in various spheres of 

manuscripts at the owners pre- education. The centre aims at 

mises free of cost on the condi- promoting research in subjects 

tion that intimation would be like vocational guidance, handi- 

given to the library whenever mg of problem children, after 

such a manuscript changes hands. school activities, saving habits and 

memory training. These subjects 
U.G.C. Fellowships are of some significance in the 

for Teachers application in educational institu¬ 

tions 

THE University Grants Com- The centre is headed by Dr. 
mission under the Faculty Impro- (Mrs) Madhuri Shah, Vice- 

vement Scheme would provide Chancellor of the S N.D.T. 

fellowships to teachers who keep Women’s University. Mr. K.S. 

themselves abreast of modern Vaz would be the co-ordinator, 

developments in teaching and An Advisory Board consisting of 

research. Fellowships would be Dr. N. Kothare. Dr (Miss) 

available to work for M. Phil, M. Benealle add Dr. (Miss) 

M. Litt or a Fh. D. degree. There Nekhooda and Mrs. Amritlal will 

will be two types of fellowships— conduct research on after school 

a short term fellowship for year activities. The research progTam- 

and another for three years, me of the centre will include 

Teachers will have to be sponsored training of research scholars, 

through their colleges, which will a team of psychologists would 
be required to protect theii sala- research in memory training. The 

ries for the duration of their leave, centre proposes to set up model 

Colleges will also have to give an institutions of primary and secon- 

undertaking that the teacher will <jary schools and colleges the 

be taken back without any set curricula of which will be based 

back in his or her seniority. The on the findings of the research 

teachers on the other hand will be carried out at the centre. A con tin- 

required to give an undertaking uous rapport would be established 

to the collgege that, on their between the research centre and 

return, they will continue teach- the educational institutions which 

ing for atleasi five years. should be invited to benefit from 

The U.G.C. will provide its work. 
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Stwteols for CU Senate 

THE Government of West 
Bengal had appointed a select 
committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. M. Banerjee, Educa¬ 
tion Minister to study the ques¬ 
tion of student participation in 
the university administration* The 
committee in its report has recom¬ 
mended that 10 to 15% of the 
total number of seats in the Senate 
or the policy making body of the 
universities be allotted to students. 
A provision has been made for 
nomination of good students from 
different faculties. The 19-member 
select committee had met the 
Vice-Chancellors of universities, 
principals of colleges, teacher re¬ 
presentatives and different student 
organisations in order to ascer¬ 
tain their opinion on this vital 
issue before finalising the report. 

Kerala, Rajasthan and Gujarat 
are some of the other universities 
where the students have represen¬ 
tation on the university bodies. In 
Kerala the student representatives 
are however elected to the Senate. 

Uranium Located 
in U P. 

PROFESSOR V.L.S. Bhimasan- 
karaxn. Head of the Geophysics 
Department of Osmania Univer¬ 
sity recently announced that a 
very rich radio-active mineralized 
zone with a high percentage of 
uranium content has been dis¬ 
covered by the centre of explora¬ 
tion of geophysics, in the Lalitpur 
District of Uttar Pradesh. The 
Centre, be said, had perfected a 
sew methodology for ground 
water investigations particularly 
in hard rock areas. 

Under Indo-Soviet collabora¬ 
tion the centre was first started in 
1969 for a period of five years and 
undertook several projects of 
immediate benefit for the economy 
of the country. Mr. P. Jagan- 
mohan Reddy, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the university who visited 
USSR in connection with the 
General Assembly meeting of the 
International Association of Uni¬ 
versities held discussions with the 
Moscow Institute of Geological 
Prospecting about fmther colla¬ 
boration with the university. The 


life of tfei centrehas been farther 
extended by soothe five years. 

College Seminar 
on Physical Edocatioo 

THE Tamil Nadu Collegiate 
Physical Education Association 
organised a two-day seminar at 
the World University Centre 
Auditorium in Madras. Mr. V.R. 
Nedunchezhian, State Education 
Minister was the chief guest. In 
his inaugural address the Minister 
assured the participants that any 
practical scheme worked out by 
them to make physical education 
a part of the collegiate curriculum 
would be welcome. But he urged 
the delegates to examine the 
issue from all aspects. It was very 
necessary that the youth should 
have proper training in physical 
education at an early stage of 
their career. This training would 
make them well equipped physi¬ 
cally and mentally to take up the 
challenge of the life both on the 
sports field and in other spheres. 
Mr, S. Subramaniam, President 
of the Association, in his welcome 
address made a strong plea to 
make physical education at least 
an optional subject in the initial 
stages of university education. He 
called for the creation of separate 
cell in the Directorate of Educa¬ 
tion so that the needs, interests 
and problems of physical educa¬ 
tion in colleges might be looked 
after efficiently and sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

Pantnagar Hill Campus 

A RUPEES five crores hill campus 
of the Pantnagar Agricultural 
University will be set Up soon at 
Narendra Nagar in the Tehri- 
Garhwal District of Uttar 
Pradesh. The State Government 
has already acquired two 
thousand acres of forest and 
other land for establishing this 
campus where research on the 
development of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry and 
horticulture would be undertaken. 

A 1250-tonne capacity sugar 
factory will also be set up at 
Pantnagar university. The factory 
would be able to crash sugarcane 
with sugar beet. It is exported to 
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change the patter oof production 
in this area. 


According to Shri SL P. Pandc, 
Vice-chancellor of the university, 
the profit from the university farm 
had increased from R&.72 lakhs in 
1972-73 to Rs. 1.24 erores in 
1974-75 The farm was expected 
to make a profit of Rs. 1.4 crores 
this year. The maximum profit 
from farm was from the wheat 
sold as seed. 


Vtkramshila Excavations 

DR. B.S. VERMA of Bhagalpur 
university is conducting the 
archaeological excavations at 
Anttchak which are expected to 
lead to the remains of the ancient 
Vtkramshila University founded 
by King Dharmapala of the Pafa 
dynasty. The project has made 
considerable progress. The contro¬ 
versy over the existence of the 
university would continue until 
any document offering conclusive 
proof is discovered. A number of 
circumstantial evidences however 
have been collected dunng the 
excavations. The Tibetan manus¬ 
cripts are the main source material 
on which the reliance has been 
made. The ancient manuscript 
have referred to a monolithic 
figure of Mahabodbi shrine which 
was attached to the central shrine. 
The recent discovery of the stone- 
head of Lord Buddha was the 
detached pan of the Mahabodhi 
figure under reference. 


Panel discussion on Science 

Policy 

THE Andhra Pradesh Science 
Academy organised a panel dis¬ 
cussion on Science Policy at 
Hyderabad on October 17, 1975. 
Prof. Bhagavantham, Chairman 
of the Committee on Science and 
Technology m developing coun¬ 
tries inaugurated the discussions. 
He said that in a developing 
country the real focus of science 
education and application of 
science and technology should be 
the satisfaction of the baste 
human needs, such as food, 
clothing, shelter and removal of 
illiteracy. 

He said that approximately 
90% of the scientific research 
potential of the world was today 
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oottOetstratbd in. industrialised 
countries. Id developing coun¬ 
tries the fruits of science and 
technology bad still to be gathered. 

The special feature of the 
discussion was that while the 
scientists belonging to the older 
generation posed the problems 
relating to science education, 
scientific research, natural resour¬ 
ces and industrial development, 
the younger scientists debated in 
various sessions and offered their 
comments on the various solu¬ 
tions lo the problems, 

NSS volunteers eligible 
for Commonwealth Award 

MR. JIWAN TEWARI, Deputy 
Programme Adviser, NSS. Norths 
ern India, while addressing the 
NSS camp in Patiala, announced 
that now onwards the participation 
in Youth Against Dirt and Disease 
camps would make students eligi¬ 
ble for the various youth progra¬ 
mmes for the commonwealth you¬ 
th services award. The work done 
by college students under the NSS 
programmes would be assessed by 
the National Aw'ard Panel. Their 
uHility to the community and its 
scope for expansion to other areas 
would also be periodically review¬ 
ed. 

A ten-day camp was recently 
organised by Dr. S.S. Sir, Dean 
Academic Affairs, Punjabi Univer¬ 


sity. Twenty camps involving 
1200 students were started simul¬ 
taneously in 26 villages under the 
jurisdiction of Punjabi University. 

NIS Sooth Centre 

THE committee set up by the 
Bangalore University to recomm¬ 
end a site for the NIS South 
Centre has decided to recommend 
to the Syndicate to make availab¬ 
le about 12 hectares of levelled 
land and IB hectares of land 
across the stream in the new 
campus of the university. H i* 
expected that the Syndicate would 
approve these recommendations 
and the work of constructing 
playgrounds and other buildings 
would be taken up soon. 

The Karanataka Government 
has in the meanwhile granted 
Rs 23 lakhs and the Central 
Government has provided Rs 18 
lakhs under the Fifth Plan for the 
development of the centre. It is 
proposed to' build Tennis and 
Basketball courts, Cricket, 
Hockey, Football and Volleyball 
grounds on the new site. Diploma 
courses in these rix games would 
also be instituted soon. 

HP Study Centre 
at Bangalore 

THE Himachal Pradesh University 
would open a study centre in 
Bangalore for the benefit of the 


Classified Advertisement 


MAHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION FOR THE CITTITVATION OF SCIENCE, 

law Colleye Rowl. Poona 4. 

APPLICATIONS are invited Tor ihe follow.mg post: , 

Reader in Chemistry Bio-chemistry/Organic Chemwlry). 

Pay Sole (Revised* Rs 1100-50-1600 Allowance* as admissible. 

QsiHftttffou : 

4, Doctorate Degree in the subject from Recognised University. 

1 Research publications in Recognized Journals other than Doctorate Thesis. 

3. Experience in Post-Graduate Research Guidance and Teaching. 

4. Experience in Laboratory Organization. 

AppUntiom staling age. qualifications, experience, etc. should he sent to the Director. 
Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of Science. Law College Road, Poona 4 
on or before Mth November 1975. Employed candidates should send their applica¬ 
tions through proper channel. 


students taking correspondence 
course of the university. The 
university's personal contact 
programme centre would soon 
become a centre of post-graduate 
examination The Himachal Pra¬ 
desh University has started a 
novel non-degree course for those 
who want to acquire up-to-date 
knowledge on academic subjects. 
The university would admit to 
this course persons willing to 
have such knowledge irrespective 
of their educational qualifications. 


Personal 

AT the invitation of the British 
Council Shri S.V. Chitfibabu. 
Vice-Chancellor of Madurai 
University would be studying the 
educational goals and practices 
of the Open University and other 
institutes of continuing education 
< as well as centres of science 
j education specially in innovative 
science and humanities pro¬ 
grammes in England. 

■* *■ * 

Shri S C. Singha has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 

Fauabad Agricultural University. 

* * * 

Prof. J.J. Chinoy, former 
Director of Gujarat University’s 
School of Sciences has been 
awarded a gold medal at the 
International Science Congress 

meeting held at Leningrad. 

* + * 

Dr. S.M. Dasgupta has taken 

over as the Director of the 

National Institute for Training 

in Industrial Engineering. 

* * * 

Dr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad, 
; Head of the Department of 
! Geology, Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, has been appointed Mineral 
Commissioner by the Kashmir 

Government. 

* * * 

Dr. C.R. Rao, Secretary and 
Director of the Indian Statistical 
Institute and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society has been elected 
President of the International 

Statistical Institute. 

* * * 

Dr. P C. Gupta, former Vice- 
Chancellor at Visva-Bharati, has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Rabindra Bharati University. 
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OWKE OF AWOAN AYOG, 

advertisement 


AmJCATlONS arc invited for appoint- MJ\ Uchcha ShUuha Arntdan Aws. 
meal (likely to be node permanent) to Bhopal: ~«K«n afor. 

the following pons, m the office of the 


S.No. 


No. of 
Post 


Pay Scab 


1. Development Officer 

2 . Education Office? 

3. Senior Auditors 

4. Junior Auditors 

5. Upper Division Clerks 
(Gr. 11) 


} R$, 6«M0-80O.50-i000-EB-30-M» 

1 -do- 
As may be 

required Rs. 28<M{V35(M2Hto-FB-/20-480 
-do- Rs. 205-5-24O6-270-EB-J 0^350*1 H / r 375 

2 R&- 205»5»240-6-270>EB-1»J30k);|>375 


2 . The last date by which complete 
applications for various posts should 
reach this office is I5th November, 1975. 

3. None need apply who is above 40 
years of age on 15-11-1975 and is not a 
graduate of a recognised university. 

4. Intending candidates for the above 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Bombay P O. U.T. Powai, 
lUimlwj Tfi 

Advertisement No. 8191475 
APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form 
obtainable from the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Technology, P.O. I.LT., 
Pawau Bombay-76, on request, accom¬ 
panied by a self-addressed envelope 
(25 c m X 10 cm), for the poet of 
REGISTRAR art invited before 
95-11-1975. Candidates employed in 
Government, semi-government organi¬ 
zations or educational institutions must 
apply through proper channel. 

Scale of pay, Rs. 1S0CMKM8Q0, 
phis other allowances, as admissible 
under the Institute rotes. 

Appointment will be on contract 
basis initially for a period of 5 years 

(A) Jab Description; 

Secretary to Board of Governors 
and the Senate. Overall responsibility 
of the office related to the administra¬ 
tion of the Institute, including recruit¬ 
ment, personnel matter, promotion 
and dtsmpU&e of staff. 

(B) QaatMcattaas : 

Fasiatial; A deg ree in Arts, Sci¬ 
ence, Commerce, Engi¬ 
neering or Technology 
of a recognised Um- 
venity. 

Desirable ; Post-graduate degree or 
diploma in Public Ad¬ 
ministration or Manage¬ 
ment of a recognised 
lastitutioa/Uiuvenity. 
<C) Experience : 

Cbnstdembte administrative ex¬ 
perience in a responsible position, 
preferably in a Government, Educational 
or research Institute or in a co mmer c i al 
organization of national standing. Ade¬ 
quate grasp of financial matters, secre¬ 
tarial e xp erienc e of statutory bodice 
mid co m mittee s, familiarity with aca¬ 
demic activities and working procedure 
ip higher educational institutions. 
Experience of a corporate life within a 


Sdy-^S 


posts should ask for prescribed condi¬ 
tions, educational qualifications and job 
requirements, etc, by making a reference 
to this office by sending a self-addressed 
envelope duly stamped 

(S. J. Naidu) 
SECRETARY 
residential educational campus, Capi- 
aty to work harmoniously with students 
faculty as wen as other supporting 

.Teaching and research experience 
wquW be considered an additional 
qualification. 

In the caw of a candidate with 
exceptional qualifications, the duration 
« experience can be relaxed. 

GAUHATT UNIVERSITY 
GAUHATI-781014 
_ Adwrtfce®** No. 12 of 1975 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts : 

L Professor of Bengali: Permanent. 

one post 

— Professor of P olitica l Science; 

, _ , _ Permanent, one post 

3. Professor of Economics -do- 

4, Professor of Philosophy -do- 

3. Professor of History -do- 

& Professor of Education -do* 

7. Professor of Botany -do- 

L Professor of Law -do- 

9, Professor of Library Science -d v 

Id Render of Law ^lo¬ 
ll. Reader in Library Science -do- 

12. Reader in Hindi X 

Scale of pay : Professor : 

Rs. MOO-50-1300-00-1600/- 
Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250/- 
The pay scales are subject to revision. 

AH posts carry usual allowances 
admissible under the University rules in 
force from time to time and the incum¬ 
bents will he eligible to pension, G.P.F. 
and Gratuity or Contributory Provident 
Fund as per relevant statutes of the 
University. 


FOR PROFESSOR ; (1) Candidates 
mu*t be recognised scholars in their 
respective subjects with Doctor's degree 
or equivalent publ ish ed work. (2) Con¬ 
tinuous research work of merit as evid¬ 
enced fay published papers in standard 
journals or published work of merit. 


Post-Rteduate gr 15 
(fifteen) yean Honour* tesdtftw «*. 
perienee (4) Experience hi guiding and 
promoting research. ^ 

to. cx»e pf candidates of exceptional 
abilities with outstanding itawuSrt con¬ 
tributions, the requirment of 



J?»yjbc suitably relaxed. 
^FOR READER: (I) A Doctorate 
Degree or pubfebed work of an cqu#- 
wJ»t high Standard. (2) Consistently 
good academic record with First or High 

Master's degree w 
a rclvam subject or equfratem dsgree 
of a foregin University, (3) Brideaccof 
continuous research and (4) experience 
of 5 years’ post-graduate teaching or 
8 years* Honours teaching. 

»——.. — __ -j , 

lua- 
in 

-- —_ _. giving full 

Nodsia including U) Name% (in 

^ (2) Father's name 
0} gate of Nrth by the Christian era. 
(4) Present address (in full) (5) Perma- 
oent residence and address (tn full) (6) 
Present occupation if any and name of 
em P , oyw' (7) Present salary drawn (if 
xny) (8) Detailed academic career with 
subjects of studies (including Honours) 
JP degree and post-graduate courses 
from Matriculation/Higher Secondary 
High School Leaving Certificate Exa¬ 
mination onwards <*>> Field of speciali¬ 
sation (10) Details of teaching experience 
(H) details of research experience and 
contribution* all supported by tmtimo- 
ntal* and copies, reprints of research 
pubficauom together with an appfica- 
oMU. 5 - (five) by CROSSED 
INDIAN POSTAL ORDER drawn in 
favour of the Gauhaii University pay¬ 
able at Gauhau-761014 post office 
should be seat in an inner sealed cover 
superscribed “Application for post of 
(name of the post applied for) Advertise¬ 
ment No. 12 of 1975" enclosed in an 
outer cover addressed to Shri K.C. 
Bbattactaaryya, M.A.. Registrar Gauhaii 
781014 to reach him not later than 25th 
Nos e a te n 1975 

Ad hoc Professors and ad hoc Readers 
m the Departments of this University 
are required to submit three copies of 
their bio-data for consideration. 

The number of this advertfcment and 
nameof the post applied for must be 
referred to tn the application. Those 
in employment should apply through 
proper cha nne l or with a no oMectioft 
certificate from their present employer?. 

Candidates may be required to appear 
at an interview if and when called for. 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Advcr riw e at No/If7S 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
fotiowin* posts 

ProfeworsiatJw Grate of b 150040 
lfiM-l0^2000-125/L-25M : 

1. One Professor of Psychology 

2. Two Professors of Education 

3. One Professor of Ancient Indian 
History A Archaeology 

4. Ope Profteaor of Mfe&val A 
Modem fasten tfistory 

5. One Professor of Putted 
ttistration 


Admt* 
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iO« Profcooor of Sociology 

7. OijeProfeuarofSocial Work 

8. One Protestor of Hindi 

9. Two Professors of Zoology 

10. One Professor of Applied Eco¬ 
nomics (Faculty of Commerce) 


: Doctorate in the subject 
concerned and consistently good aca¬ 
demic record (that is to say. the overall 
record of all assessments throughout the 
academic career of a candidate) with first 
or high Second (that is to say. with an 
aggregate of more than 54% marks) 
Masters degree in the subject concerned 
or equivalent degree of a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity in such subject and experience of 
teaching postgraduate classes for not 
less than seven years and/or having 
conducted and successfully guided res¬ 
earch work for seven yean in a recog¬ 
nised institution and having published 
work of high standard in the subject 
concerned. 

Candidates possessing essential degree 
qualifications in Economics will also be 
eligible for the post of Professor tn 
Applied Economics. 

Prefe r ential: High academic distinc¬ 
tions. 

Renders la the Grade of Rs. 1200-50-1300 
60-1900 , 

11. One Reader in Philosophy 

12. One Reader in Psychology 

13. Three Readers in Education 

14 One Reader in Medieval A 
Modern Indian History 

15. One Readei in Economics 

16 One Reader in Arabic 

J 7, One Reader in Persian 

IK Two Readers in Persian 

19 Six Readers in Chemistry 

20 One Reader in Bto-Chemistry 

21 Two Readers in Geology 

22. One Reader m Zoology 

23 One Reader tn Statistics 

Qualifications : 

Essential ■ Doctorate tn the subject 
concerned and consistently good 
academic record (that is to say. 
the overall record of all assessments 
throughout the academic career of a 
candidate) with first class or high second 
cU*« (that is to sd>. with an aggregate 
of more than 54 % marks) Master’s 
Degree in the subject concerned or 


equivalent degree of foreign University 
in such subject, and experience of 
teaching honours/post graduate classes 
for not Ins than five yean and published 
research work of high standard in the 
subject concerned. 

For the post of one Reader in 
Geology, perfercnee will be given to a 
candidate having contribution in any 
branch of Petroleum Geology, 

Preferential : Experience of teaching 
post-graduate classes and guiding 
research. 

Lecturers in the grade of Rs. 700-40- 
1100-50-1600 : 

24. Two Lecturers m English 

25 One Lecturer in German 

26. One Lecturer in Chinese 

27. One Lecturer in Russian 

2$. Two Lecturers in Philosophy 

29. Throe Lecturers in Education 

30. Six Lecturers in Political Science 

31. Two Lecturers in Public Admi¬ 
nistration 

32. One Temporary Lecturer in 
Social Work 

13. Two Lecturers in Urdu 

34. One Lecturer in Persian 

35. One Lecturer in Sanskrit 

36. One Lecturer in Oriental Studies 
in Sanskrit 

37. One Temporary Lecturer in 
Economics 

38. One Lecturer in Military Science 

39. One Lecturer in Psychology 

40. One Lecturer in Medieval & 
Modern Indian History 

41. Five permanent and one tem¬ 
porary Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History & Archaeology 

42 One permanent and two tem¬ 
porary Lecturers in Chemistry 

43 Seven Lecturer*; in Botany 

44. Two Lecturers in Zoology 

45. One permanent and one tem¬ 
porary Lecturer in Geology 

46. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

47. Three permanent and one tem¬ 
porary Lecturer in Statistics 

48. Two Lecturers in Business 
Administration { Faculty of 
Commerce). 

Qualifications : 

Essential : Doctorate in the subject 
of study concerned or a published work 
of a high standard in that subject, and 


consistently food academic record (dial 
is to say, the overall record of all assess¬ 
ments throughout the academic career 
of a candidate) with first or high second 
class (that is to say, with an aggregate 
of more than 54% marks) Master’s 
degree in the subject concerned or 
equivalent degree of a foreign University 
in such subject. 

Preferential : Experience of teachiog 
degree/honours/post-graduate classes for 
two years. 

General : 

For purposes of qualifications req¬ 
uired for the above posts the Degree 
obtained in a subject taught in a 
Department, which is subsequently 
constituted into separate Departments, 
shall be deemed to be Degree in the 
subject concerned for the newly consti¬ 
tuted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed quali¬ 
fications may be made in exceptional 
circumstances in accordance with the 
Statutes. Ability to teach under-graduate 
classes for ail posts through the medium 
of Hindi essential except for the posts 
in Languages. 

For the the posts of Lecturere sui¬ 
table reservation will be made for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
candidates. Such candidates may in¬ 
dicate in their applications that ihey 
belong to Scheduled Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes attaching Certificates to that 
effect. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admissible under the rules on 
confirmation for permanent posts. 
Period of probation for permanent 
posts is one year. It is not necessary 
to fill all/any or the advertised posts. 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request accompanied with 
a self-addressed envelope of size 23 cm. 
x 10cm, free of cost from the Office of 
the Registrar) with recent testimonials 
publications etc. should reach Registrar, 
Lucknow University by Monday, 
December 1, 1975. The candidates, 
who are in service, must send their 
applications through the proper channel. 
Application Forms to outstation candi¬ 
dates will be issued by post vpto 
Monday. November 24, 1975. 


(Continued from page 30) 


8. Rai, Jai Narain. Sri Brajnandan Sabay, Braj Baliabh aur 
unka sahilya. Magadh University. 

9. Storms, Shyam Lata Suretar Ashtchhaap kavy mem 
birobayojsn. Meerut University. 

10. Storms. Tara. Dwivedi vug ke apramukh kaviyon ka 
smeckstatmak anusheelan. University of Saugar. 

It. Shukla, Gina Shanker Tulsi sahityft mem bhugoltc 
st ha non ka anushoeian. University of Saugar. 

12. Trivedi, J 3. Hindi-Gujaratt vyakaran Ek tulnatmak 
adhyayan Gujarat University 

Bengali , . 

1. Kundu. Asokkumar. Bankim upanyaser upadan bichar. 

University of Calcutta. 

Motorny, Upendranath. Oriya ritijugara kavyadhare 
(Purvardto 1550-1700 AD.) Visva-Bharati. 

1. Khot, Shankuntala Sadashiv. Marathi m* katttoel svag- 
i gnffr* aarvageen abhyas (Itvi San 1690 to 1970). Nagpur 


University. 

2. Lokhande, Btourao Bajirao. Marathi sant sahityavar 
Bodh dharmacha prabhav. Nagpur University. 

Telitgu 

I. Punna Rao, Akurati. A critique on well known Telugu 
gramme rs written in Sanskrit. Andhra University 
Geograph v 

1. Kamlesh Kumar. The Garhwat Himalaya. A study in 
population geography. Meerut University. 

Hiitotv 

1 Bhakari, Surinder Kumar. Warfare id North India 
between 600 A. D and 1200 A D. University of Saugar. 

2. Haque, M.A Orissa under the Muslim rule. Utkaf 

University. . 

3. Luma, Krishan Chander, Malwa in 1857-59. Indore 

University .. . , . , . 

4. Shukla, Dinesb Chandra. Studies in the history of Rajas¬ 

than from the age of Janpadas to the rise of the Pratihavas. 
University of Jodbpur. _ . . . 

5. Umathe, Motiram Kolbiram. Bhartiya rashtravadacha 
vaicharik va andbolanatmak itihas (lsvi Samvat 1885 te 1920). 
Nagpur University. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A List of Doctoral Thosos Accepted by Indian Univarsities 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

L Chakraborti, Swapan Kumar. Some Two-dimensional 

S ofcfcms in. solid-mechanics using complex variable technique. 
Diversity of KaUyani 

2. Datta, Dipak Kumar, Some results on AC-W functions 
and related integrals University of Kalayani. 

3. Ghosh, Srtbrishnu. t ati»ce-Hke systems University of 
Calcutta. 

4. Gupta, Vishnu Generalised regular rings and semi- 
primary group rings. I.IT. Delhi 

5. Kar. Ajit Kumar Analytic Functions of one and several 
complex variables University of Kalyam 

6. Kumbhat, R. K. integral operations and their appli¬ 
cations. Universal- or Jodhpur 

7. Praroanik, Anil Krishna. Some initial-value problems on 
water waves Visva-Bharati 

8. Ravindra. M. P A nonlinear analysts of lower hybrid by 
many-body techniques 11.S . Bangalore 

9. Sethi, ftmeta Lai. Applications ot integral operations 
to solutions of integral equations University ot Jodhpur. 

10. Taneja, (nder Jeet. A study of generaft?cd measures 
m information theory. University of Delhi 

II. Vyas, R. C. Generalised laplace transform in two 
variables. University of Jodhpur 

12 Wason, Hans Raj Theoretical seismology. Kurukshetra 
University. 

13. Yadav. Yamuna Prasad Stability problems related to 
the restricted problem of three bodies Bhagalpur University 

njms 

1. Arora, Narain Das. A study of metallic colloidal part ides 
in alkali halide crystals. LIT Delhi. 

2. Awdhesh Kumar, Self focusing and demodulation of 
electromagnetic beams l.LT Delhi. 

3- Chandrasekhar, P. Critical point phenomena m binary 
liquid systems and magnetoelectrie systems LI.S Bangalore 

4. Dutta, Hirday Nath. A study of some aspects of ionos¬ 
pheric irregularities using radio transmissions from artificial 
earth satellites. KunAshetra University. 

5. Ghosh, Prqjit Some problems m the interactions of 
pseodoscalar mesons with nuclei VWva-Bharati. 

6. Gupta, Ram Gopal Mossbauer studies in mixed farrites 
of manganese and zinc i IT. Delhi 

7. Krishna Kumar. Growth of ammonium halides, cadmium 
oxide and zinc oxide crystals from vapor phase and solution 
techniques. LIT. Delhi. 

8. Mahapaira, Binay Kumar Das Studies on radioactive 
nuclei. University of Calcutta. 

9. Mallikharjuna Rao. Paiakollu. Experimental studies on 
the shapes of beta spectra. Andhra University 

10. Nedakandan, Koodallur. Lattice dynamical studies of 
metals based on a new electron gas model. LIT, Delhi. 

11, Pandya, Dinesh Kant. Structure and transport behaviour 
of oblique! deposited amorphous germanium films. LIT, Delhi. 

12. Pandya, N. M. Thermal expansion and Debye tempera* 
ture of KI, Rbl and Csl by X-ray difleractiofi. Gujarat University, 

13. Sharma. D. P. Studies in X-ray astronomy. Gujarat 
University. 

14. Sivanunan, M. R. Topside ionosphere at low tatitnde. 
Gujarat University. 


15 Sood. Sudhtr Kumar. EkctroproducUon, photo* 
absorption and electromagnetic mass differences in a model 
of hi^ier hadron supennuhtpfa couplings. University of Delhi 

16 Verna Reddy, Bomareddy. Studies on some non-unique 
first forbidden beta transitions. Andhra University. 

Chemistry 

1. Bh&ttacharyya, Subtmath. Studies on organic semi¬ 
conductors. University of Calcutta. 

2. Datta, Parthasarathi. Groundwater recharge studies in 
the Imio-Cangelic alluvium plains using intium tracer. l.LT. 
Kanpur. 

3 Dcsai, G. M. Studies on proteins and amino acids in 
cereals and pulses of South Gujarat, Gujarat University. 

4 Gholap. Govind Vasudev Ph\sico-chem»cal studies 
of thallium (III) complexes with some organic ligands. Indore 
University 

5 Ghovh. Amit Kumar. Studies on tlie rnicractions of 
polyanion** with canonic proteins University of Knhani. 

6 God. Krishan Kumar Poiaropaphte ll),l’ and A.Cj 
and chionopoteniiomctric behaviour of cihanolaminc (Mono- t 
Di— and Tn -1 complexes of uranyl ion. 1 I.S., Bangalore 

7 Gupta, Nan Om Magnetic studies of some paramagne¬ 
tic substances at different temperatures University of Delhi 

F, Joshi. Digamhar Mamk Physico-chensical studies ol 
7-suhstituicd X-hydiosyguinohne - 5- - vulphcwtc acid chclatcv 
of yttrium and some lanthanides. Nagpur University 

9 Joshi. S V Studies on osmotic memheranes for reverse 
osmosis technique Suurashira Dniverxlv 

10, Kaji, S 11 in urea derivative*, and related 

heterocyclic compounds Gujarat Uimmtiy. 

It Kakkar. Ravi Kam Explore naiuic of some trarni- 
tion metal dimtroamhrantlaiev Meerut Ifmxuriiiy 

12 Maim, Narcnder Nath Excess ihc«modv namt'c liincbom 
and weak interactions tn binary mixtures Kurukshctrs Uni¬ 
versity 

M Mirra, Partbawrathi. Vinyl poly me oration using ini¬ 
tiator systems containing halogen Umvessjty of Calcutta, 

14 Mohan Rao, Pilfala Ram. Some aspects of aqueous 
chemistry of molybdenum, Andhra University 

t5 MuVhopadhyay, Susama Kumar Mudics on some 
N-substitufcd hvdroxamic acidv and tltcir metal ibcLiiex Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. 

16. Pankh, Purnima < hundrakant Solution stabd.tits and 
structures of some mixed ligand complexes M. S University 
of Baroda 

17. Patel. D. K Studies* in basic amidy and synthesis of 
possible ami-tubercular compounds. Gujarat University, 

13. Patnatk, Prakash Chandra. Synthetic and structural 
investigation on benzyl and alkaloids. Bcrhampur University, 

19 Radhakrishnan Naif. M. N, Studies on the solid state 
decomposition of oxalic acid and amonturo oxalate. LU5., 
Bangalore. 

20. Ray, Alok Ranjan. Synthesis and physko*chcmicat 
studies of some hetero poly—amino acids. University of Delhi. 

21. Sanghvi, J. S. Biologically oriented ofgano-nilrogen 
and sulphur compounds Gujarat Urn vena tv. 

22. Sarkar, Swapan Kumar. Paper chromatographic and 
solvent extraction studies with inorganic systems. VRva-Bharati. 

23. Sen, Sushi! Kumar. Studies in some metallic com¬ 
plexes. University of Kalyam. 
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Halo » cw ftodwling iodine) 
f* .y 18 * **» W “ BX ?«****«• components. University <rf 
uu cufta. 

*« a ^® a ^ rr ^ # Studies in ring-chain tautomerum. 

Ua, Bangalore. 


26. Trivedi, Raroeshchandra Chhotalai. Nitrogen utilisa¬ 
tion w anaerobic digestion with reference to night soil and other 
organic wastes. Nagpur University. 


27. Vora, Rasiklal Amulakhbhai Influence of molecular 
structure on cholesteric and nematic liquid crystalline properties 
and phase transitions in these structures. M. S. University of 
Bflroria. 


Earth Sciences 

1. Murati, Ahobila Vajjula. Some aspects of the geoche¬ 
mistry of the Giroar igneous complex Western India University 
of Saugar. 

Engineering 4 Technology 

1. Agarwat, Harish Chandra. On optimal performance of 
power systems with dual-excited synchronous generator. MX. 
Delhi. 

2. Ananda Mohan, P. V Negative resistance in bipolar 
transistors: Some studies and applications. I I.S., Bangalore. 

i. Chakraharu, Sanumay. Thermal stress in cylindrical 
shells Uniiersiiy of Calcutta. 

4. Deo, Brahma. Thermodynamic investigations on some 
binary oxide systems University of Burdwan 

5. Kailash Nath. Throe-level optimization or an irrigated 
agricultural growth system 1!T, Delhi 

6. Kuldeep Kumar finite deformation ol elastic dielectrics 
Kurukshctra University 

7 Mogaliah. Gavidi Ultimate bearing capacity and stability 
problems m amis ctuisidering partial saturation and anisotropy 
and nun-homogeneity in cohesion US. Bangalore. 

8. Rapgotvilan, S. Some expenmenut investigations on th e 
line scale structuic ol turbulence IIS. Bangalore 

<1 Shvamasundai. R K Studies on parsing, svtuax-dircc- 
ted translation and tondiuonal grammers IIS, Bangalore 

10 SitaritTM Sast;>. Yadiivali Venkata Complete laminar 
Mm cswdeosr.tion of pure and bmarv vapors on a vertical non- 
tsotbe'inal Sti'favv I IT Delhi 

11. So.«n, \ kinetic studies on gas solid reactions of 
metallurgical interest IIS. Bangalore 

12 Srctmvas jh. K. R Mechanism of reversion in highly 
accelerated turbulent boundary layers. I I S, Bangalore 

M Subba Rao, O Studies in condensation heat transfer 
An analysis of dropwtxi* condensation. MS. Bangalore. 

14 Surindra Prasad Studies on optimum demodulation 
and speech processing II T.. Delhi. 

15. Viswanaiha, K. V Studies on some junction field 
effect structures ihrough computer aided analysts. I.I.S., 
Bangalore, 

|ft, Vntal Rao, Srecrangam Suboptimai control ol linear 
systems via reduced order models 1.1 T Delhi 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Anthropology 

1. Pal, Anadinath. Odontolngical study of the ancient 
crania. University of Calcutta 

Biology 

1. Krishoan, L. Biology of Mehta reylanica. University ot 

Kerala. 


Biochemistry 

1. Kanji, Subodhkumar. Studies on some poisonous plants 
of forensic interest. University of Calcutta. 

2. Kar, Kaiyoni. Studies on serum potassium in health and 
disease in Indians. University of Calcutta. 


3, Khandwakar, Prakash Vhhal. Role of some hormones 
on ascorbic add metabolism in rats, with special reference to 
thyroidal and testicular hormones. Nagpur University. 

4. Mandal, Sukheswar. Protein synthesis by cell organelles 
from germinating wheat, Triticum. (L.): Effect of plaot hormones, 
absetste acid and other inhibitors on the process. University 
of Calcutta. 

5 Natarajan, V. Lipid metabolism in developing brain: 
Studies on the biosynthesis of ether-linked ethanolamine 
phospholipids in nervous tissue I.J.S., Bangalore. 

Thimmappaya, B. Studies on thionucleotides in the 
transfer ribonucleic acids of pseudomonas aeruginosa. 
Bangalore. 

Microbiology 

L K S., Prasad. Studies on experimental cancer: Immu¬ 
nosuppressive activity and mechanism of action of mithramycin. 
I.I.S., Bangalore 

Botany 

I Akramul, Haque. Studies on chromosome structure and 
behaviour in several genera of polypodiaceae with special re¬ 
ference to their interrelationship University of Calcutta. 

2. Bandyopadhyay, Rudradeh. Studies on the antibiotic 
activity of bryophytes and ptendophyies. University of Kalyani 

T Banerji, Mohan Lai. Studies on the flora of Nepal. Uni¬ 
versity of Kalyani, 

4. ftasu. Mrinal Kami Physiology of gerrrinanon of seeds 
and seedling growth of rice Visva-Bharati. 

5 Bhaitacharjee, Ranjit Nath. Studies on certain micro¬ 
biological aspects of the soil flora of rice field. University of 
Gauhati 

fi Bohra. Achleshw&r Studies on rhizosphere mycoflora 
of some economic plants of Rajasthan. University of Jodhpur. 

7 Bohra, $.nya Prakash. Studies on plant form and func¬ 
tion with special reference to htoregulants University of Jodhpur 

8. Guha, Jibes Chandra Studies on gibbcrelhns and some 
gibberellin antagonistic substances of the cucurbitaceae. Uni- 
verMty of Kalvani 

9 Maiti, Gour Gopal. Study on the commonly occurtng 
Himalayan species of Swertia fLinn ) fGentianaceae) Uni¬ 
versity of Kalayani 

10. Ranaiit Kumar. The biology of a new species of fresh¬ 
water bacterium. Spirillum bengal. University of Burdwan. 

11. Smha, Niharendu Bikash. Effect of ascorbic acid on 
nodulation and nurogen fixation and growth in Phaseolus aureus 
(Roxb) and Sativum (L) University of Calcutta. 

Zoology 

1. Amoji, Sharabanna Doddappa. Morphological and 
cytochemical studies on parasitic protozoa from arthropods 
and frogs. Kamatak University. 

2. Chowdhury, Mira. Studies on the histology, histo¬ 
chemistry and biochemistry of preen glands of normal and 
experimental birds. University of Kalyani. 

3. Das. Pradeep Kumar. Effects of chemosterilants on 
chromosomes and mitotic frequency m mice. University of 
Kalyani. 

4. Du tin Gupta. Partho Naroao. Studies on the role of 
maternal adrenals in the initiation and maintenance of Physio¬ 
logy of pregnancy io the rat. University of Delhi. 

5. Ghosh, Samir Kumar. Effects of magnetic and electric 
fields on some free-living and plant parasitic nematodes. Visva- 
Bbarati. 

6 Girgla, Harvinder. Studies on the cytology, feeding 
behaviour and ultrastructure of a gynveostome ciliate, Homa- 
lozoon vermiculare (Stokes) and cell cycle of a hypotrichous 
ciliate, Onychodromous grandis (Stein). University of Delhi. 
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' ?. KauL Shatna. Studks on some oriental men and 
species of the subfamily agethidmae (Hymcftopteft: ^ i 

University of Delhi. 

8. Mendftl, Phanindr* Kumar. Morphological studies on 
some iepidopteran larvae. University of Kalyaoi. 

9. Rodgi, Shivappa Sanggppa. Ecological factors in waters 
reclamation methods. Kamatak University. 

10. Syed Badrul Hasan Studies on development of pesii- 
tides from indigenous plant seeds against some storage insects. 
Osmania University 

Metical Stieace 

1. Prasanna. H.R. Studies on the mode of action of afia- 
toxins. University of Delhi. 

Agrictin 

1. Bhardwaj, Behari Lai. Studies on induced variability 
for yield attributes and quality characteristics and response to 
selection following mutagenic treatments in rice, Oryra saliva 
(L.) Punjab Agricultural University, 

2. Biran, Shtvlal Punju. Cyto*taxonomtc studies and 
reproductive behaviour in the Indian grass species of Themeda 
(Forsk), Iseilema t Anderas) and Pseudanlhistiria (Hack), of the 
family poaceae (Grammeae) and cytogenetics of a triangular 
cross in the species of Iseilema. Mahatma Phule Krishi 
Vidyapeeth 

3. Cheeran, Abi Folltcolous codomycates of a tropical 
forest of Tamil Nadu Tamil Nadu Agricultural University. 

4. Daijit Singh. Physiology of stomata. Pumah Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

5. Jena, Rabtndra Narayan. Studies on the nature of 
root-knot nematode, Meloidogyne gramimcola (Golden and 
Birchfield <1968^ resistance in rice. Orissa University of 
Agricultural and Technology. 

6. Ramana, Kusumanchi Venkata Pathogenesis and 
population dynamics of Hoplolaimus indices in rice. Omsa 
Unrvers ty of Agriculture and Technology. 

7. Subramanian, S.R. A study on the pattern of agri- 
cultural growth and its relationship with economic develop¬ 
ment in Tamil Nadu. Tamil Nadu Agricultural University, 

8. Sundaramurthy, V.T. Studies on the effect of the che- 
mo&terialaat TEPA on Spondoytera liture (Fb ) (Noctutdae, 
Lepidoptera) with special reference to physiological changes 
in ihe ovarian tissue Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 

9. Vcnugopalan, M.S Studies on the biological effects of 
oxytetracylinc and sulfanilamide on the red cotton bug. 
Dysdercus cingulatu* (Fabricius) (Heteroptera, Pyrrhoc^ndae> 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Psychology 

1. Gosai. S. P. Construction of standardization of a per¬ 
sonally inventory' in Gujarat. Gujarat University. 

2. Verma, Niranjan Prasad. A study of rural students of 
secondary schools reading tn towns and villages in respect of 
certain psychological (cognitive and personality) variables 
Bhagalpur University. 

Sociology 

1. Ehsanul Haq. Education and politicization' An ana¬ 
lysis of the sources and consequences. Jawaharial Nehru 
University. 

Political Sciences 

1. Hari Singh Anglo-lniman relations: 1919-1939. 
Jawaharial Nehru University. 

2. Vijayam, Goparaju Directive principles in the Indian 

e titical system perspectives of challenge and response. Andhra 
raversity 

Law 

1. Joshi, Kailavh Chandra. Socio-legal implications of 
vicarious liability of state for torts committed by its servants 
with special reference to India. Kurukshetra University. 


1* Dave, H. M. A attidy of institottonaitaed dehnquent girls. 
Gujarat University. 

2. De, Deb Kumar. A study of values of high school boys 
of some schools in West Bengal. University of Katyani. 

3. Talukdar, Bircndra Kumar. Adult education in Assam 
during post independence period. University of Gauhaii. 

Management 

1. Dutia. S. P. An evaluation of the physiological cost of 
work under varied thermal conditions tn heavy engineering 
industry I.I.S., Bangalore. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

I Bandyopadhyay. Swasti The concept of the unconscious 
University of Bgrdwan 

2. Nag, China Ranjan. The impact of Christianity on the 
life of Mi/os: A study of (heir social philosophy University 
of Cauhati. 

Uagutsrics 

1. Biswas. Sukumar. A modem linguist k analysts of the 
inflectional morphemes in u standard colloquial Bengali Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta 

2. Gupta. Baldcv Raj A contrastive phonology of Punjabi 
and Tamil Punjabi University 

Literature 

English 

1 Bhattaclutryya, Arunodoy. The sonnet in the hands of 
the major English romantic poets U?K8-1fc42i. University of 
Calcutta 

2 Da:» Gupta. Nityan&nda. An English vocabulary study 
University of Gauhati. 

3 Paranjftpc, Jay am Bhanudns A study of the novels of 
William Faulkner in the light of rasdhvam vtddham Nagpur 
University. 

4. Sagnr, B M. A stylistic analysis of f.S f hot's plays 
I.I.S. Bangalore 

5. Sharma, Harbam Ijd A cruical examination of the 
dramatic theories of T S t hot Meerut University 

Samknt 

1. Bantrjce. Manashi A study of Vedanta Kaumudi-R.ama- 
dvayacharya University of Burdwan. 

2 Godse. Baby Shamrao. Varyakaratia-hva dmhtikonjuxm 
lihoeleltya kahi sansk.ni kaviyacha abhyas Nagpur University 

3. Mathur, Sudha Rudrai.t and his kavyalankaru Uni¬ 

versity of Delhi 

4. Sahdev. Manjula Kumari. Valraiki Ramayana evam us 
par adhant Sanskrit natkon mein Rant ck p«r> av>lcn.h«in 
KuruskshctiJ Umversitv 

5. Vishwanath Aycngar. K N, A crmcal study m phdoso 
phtc-il terms in Isavasyopamshad with id'erens.c to Sankara amt 
Ramanuja University of Delhi 

Hindi 

! Arora, Shatuntla. Rmkalccn shringaf-kaviyon kuc 
naiitk dnshu University or Delhi 

2. Gupta. Ktisum Lara. Hindi aur Gujarati vyakaran ke 
aangon ka tulmitmak adhyayan. University of Delhi 

3. Hem Devi Medhyakatccn Rambhakti kavya mem udalt 
latva. »an 1325 sc 1850 wvi tak. Meerut University. 

4. Kiraroo, Bhagwan Dass Marwar-ka-abhtdhan anmhee- 
lan. University of Jodhpur. 

5. Leelavaihi, Kondapt Contribution of women writers to 
Telugu and Hindi novels. Andhra University. 

6. Mani Ram Rajasthani aur Braj bhasha ke Well kavya ka 
tulnatmak adhyavan. Kurkshetra University. 

7. Mehta, Kanchan Hindi aur Gujaratt upanyason mein 
rashtriya-sanskriiik chetna, 1900-1936. University of Delhi. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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educational philosophy 

*wu, Bftwfr ff R “Leadership development in higher educa- f 
{gn?* Record 56(1): Winter 75: .10-20. 

<§Jfi*aiL MhtoAm O. “Authority v. experience in higher I 

■ ’ Project orientation in some continental uni- 
wnitics”. UniwnUies Quarterly 29(3>; Summer 75:272-98. 

“BwSence of oqualky”? (Editorial). Times Higher Education 

Supplement (202); 12 Sept 75:12. 
nJ^vurgafet. “What's science to history, or histoiy to l 
joieoee**? Times Higher Education Supplement (194), 11 J 

MiBMTLiJkcnftCth, “Depth rather than breadth”. Tunes Higher 
^Eifucotkm Supplement (201); 29 Aug 75: 7. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

n»yii Janmalai. “Preference of a subject: An investigation \ 
ahT^* rly £&: * * Sfr-b. J. “Enginu 

^SrtSSmf'The '* ' 

MwSoSr^Colm^Wiai nata creaiiw people different". 
Psychology To Jar 9(2); July 75:44-50. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

a usftgrst£S : -sre 
-eSSSSrws is«w* 

0«jr/<rr/>' 29(3); Summer 75. . 3*’*<- Times Hieher 

Sirrwm, Helen. ''^»><lut.on or«.nfronljm n . Tuns Hit* 
Education Supplement (201). 29 Aug 7>. 1 1. , 

sJSE wL. s. “1* teaching » T*>hmm ? Uuc**" 

Upn« If of ' d “ a,ion '' 

Education 26(4i, Jan 75. 1J-L - 

educational planning 

chittib.hu, 8 V. “Jft'f , n3noTocl n 75^R-“ d ° f h,ghet 

•o'i ! and , «™ie*> at^the ftulure ofcotaemus". 
Jtrtwd 58(1); Winter^. * • ... lltehtr 

-fiShLur stew to • 17.' Tmn 

•MKH.ti.es in higher 
40>:Aug 75: 

317-33. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Cottelto, Tom. ••Patwjw or^Hcv in 77mn *«*<•' 

Education Supple*** (2J»K £ emmtncs: New Zealand, 
"TrST Bulkun of Cur"*l nocomcom,^ 

&33T 

p^T^nr^Te^Anafach^sn,--. <MW«» 
Jtor* 1300): Oct 75: 6-7. 9. 

CURRICULUM 

Fooanfc David, -nut degrees in 

■ •■3aM2i«L li&fc'***. 
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reeefvpd in At0'yfe^'awi»l8 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS* TRAINING 

Page, Colin Rood, ‘leasing harastere in e^ctrfc 
Universities Quarterly 29(3); .Summer 75: 318-31. 

Harding, Alan G. and Sayer Susan.. “Objectives; of 
university teachers’*. Universities Quarterly 29(3); S 
75: 299-317. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
Hooper, Richard. “Computers are here to stay”. Times H 
Education Supplement (194): 11 July 75: 8. ‘ ■ 

Walker. David. ’’Sociologists learn to make 

work”. Times Higher Education Supplement (200). Z* ’Attfe 
75: 4. 
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EVALUATION 

Forrest, Aubrey, Ferguson, Richard L. and Cole, P togT ^ 
“Narrative transcript: An over view . Educational ‘Xec&m 
56<l); Winter 75: 59:65. w ^ , jjMg, 

Johnson. Henry C, Rhodes, Dent M. and Rumery, Ro fmm 
“Assessment of teaching in higher education^ A critical 
poet and a proposal. Part II-A proposal”. Higher 

Non\^Jarnes L. and Crittenden. Kathleen S. “Evajuadog 
teaching as leadership’ Higher Education 4(3); Aug 
^l5_so 

Spille, Henry A. and Hartley, Allen C. “Credit for otp^o^ 
practice”. Educational Record 56(1); Winter 75 . 53-8 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Dunworth, John and Cook, Rupert. ’‘Can universities be 
more efficient”? Times Higher Education Supplement 
22 Aug 75: 11. 

Hinchliffe. Keith. “Screening, despooling “d 

countries”. Higher Education 40)-, Aug 75: 305-15 

Morgan, Anthony W. “Flexibility for whom: Th? case ©f 
savings in budgeting for higher education 
Record 56(1); Winter 75, 42-,. ... 

Trow, Martin. “Excellence or equality: A dilmna ftrWM 
Education. Times Higher Education Supplement (201);; 

Aug 75: -941. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Ramalingaswamy, V. prises in medjeal education 
International Centre Quarterly 2(3); July 75. 193-8 

ADULT EDUCATION . 

*• 

Shorey, Leonard L. “Unimity and adult eritoarttou: 
mems of extra-mural work in the Canbbean 
Journal of Adult Education 36(5) ; May 75. 15-7 

PUBLISHING 

Grundy. Judith. “IBIS is more tlan a cwtier Won” 

Higher Education Supplement ; 15 Aug 75.4. 

-Future of books” (Editorial). Times Higher Education 
meat (!91); 11 July 75: 12. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND 
COUNTRY STUDIES 

Kida. Hiroshi, “Higbereducation in Japan”. Higher EdpegM 

Iran". Higher Education 4(3); Aug 75; 369-75, 

“QualiHed. suitable and An importwit U. 

noer on post-graduate education . A.CU- Butteigh 
C^entH^htotiou (20); Oct 73: 743. . y y^| 
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Air-lndia gives you sixty-one ffghfs 
«wry week" to S c on t in cnt s 
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12 flights a weak to Europe. 

London? Eight 747s lined up for 
you. Two of them via Beirut only, on 
Tuesday and Saturday. The other 
six—a choice via Rome or Paris or 
Frankfurt. Plus two 707s vis Geneva 

Moscow? Two 707s. 


7 flights every week to 
New York 

A 747 leaving everyday I Via 
the Middle East and Europe. 
On our special Excursion Fare, 
New York and back costs less 
than the normal one-way fare. 


19 flights every week to 
Middle East 

Beirut? Five 747s rearing to got 
Kuwait? A choice of three 747s 
and two 707s. Board any of four 
707s for Dubai. Three flights to 
Bahrain, and two each to Abu Dhabi, 
Muscat, Cairo or Teheran. That still 
leaves you one 707 each to Aden, 
Doha, or Dhahran. 


Also every week. 

6 flights to JAPAN 
via Hong Kong— 

4 to TOKYO end 
2 to OSAKA 

10 flights to S.E. ASIA 
6 to BANGKOK end 
4 to SINGAPORE 

2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 


the choice airline 
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A view of the Auditorium of Sri Venkateswara University recently inaugurated by the Vice-President of India. 
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RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY (quarterly) 

Intended to serve as a link between science and indu*tn, 
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CABE Meets in New Delhi 

The 38th session of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion was held in New Delhi recently. The mobilisation of 
additional resources from the community through the levy of 
educational cesses was discussed at some length and it was consi¬ 
dered essential to ensure the progress m the educational fields. The 
Board also considered it desirable and essential to transform the 
educational system comprehensively on the basis of the major 
concepts now being developed in most countries of the world. 
Some of the other recommendations are also reproduced below : 

1. Concrete proposals for the comprehensive transforma¬ 
tion of the educational system on the basis of broad concepts 
shou'd be initiated Practical steps for its implementation and 
for the development of large scale programme of experimenta¬ 
tion and innovation at all stages of educational system be 
earned out. 

2. The Board urged upon the Centre and the State Govern¬ 
ments to make larger allocations to education during the remain¬ 
ing three years of F ifth Five Year Plan so that the possible 
damage to educational progress is reduced to the minimum. 

3. Every effort should be made to mobilise educational 
resources from the community. The distinction between non¬ 
plan and plan expenditure for educational development be not 
made. The limited funds available should be utilised for the 
progress of education In this contest a re-appraisal of the 
existing educational programmes should be made and priorities 
should be identified 

4 The programmes of non-formal education should be 
developed on a farce scale. Detailed plan based on necessary 
surveys should be prepared by each state for different age 
groups and sections of a society consistent with their local 
requirements and situation. 

5. Non-formal education programmes should be co-related 
with the main deNClopmental activities 

6. The existing students and non-students youth program¬ 
mes like the National Service Scheme, Nehru Yuvak Kendra, 
National Voluntary Scheme. National Integration Samiti and 
Planning Forum should be organised. Sports, games and 
physical culture should be broad based to covers much larger 
number of youne people particularly the non-student youth in 
rural areas lndigonou> sport should be encouraged and play¬ 
grounds should be shued by institutions Students amenities 
should he given high priority Hostel facilities should be provid¬ 
ed for student:, coming from fconomically and socially weaker 
sections of community. Remedial tuition should be provided 
to these students. It was recommended to appoint a committee to 
review the programmes of youth service^ and student’s welfare. 

7. Slate Governments and other agencies were requested 
to take vigorous action for vocationalisation of education. 

8. The Unive.?ity Grants Commission was requested to 
evolve special norms suited to the hill and tribal areas for its 
programmes of assistance to collegiate and university education 
in hill states. 

9 The recommendations of the committee on status of 
women relating to education were endorsed. The Centre and 
State Governments should take necessary steps for their 
implementation. 


Editor: ANJNl KUMAR 




On ‘Learning To Be’: An Indian Comment 


C. Lakshmanna* 


The contemporary times are characterized by the 
desire on the part of the people to subject themselves 
to introspection in several walks of life; a desire 
which is stemming from their awareness of the 
inadequacies in the existing frameworks of action 
within which they function. This is a reflection on 
the society that it has been constantly moving away 
from ignorance to knowledge and from darkness 
to light. In spite of the apalling levels of illiteracy, 
ignorance, and impoverishment romping the world-- 
more specifically in the third world—the quantum of 
knowledge and scientific progress has been pheno¬ 
menal. The increasing desire to share the Fruits of 
knowledge equitably - notwithstanding the distant 
hope of such realization of the equality in opport¬ 
unities and fulfilment—and the tacit approval, 
though grudgingly, of such a desire for equitable and 
equal distribution of the fruits of progress among 
most men is the sine quanon of modernity and 
modern times. This rationale in the aspirational 
levels speaks volumes of the >cientific temper, tend¬ 
ing to be the weltanchaung of the current society. 

The desire for self introspection and critical 
appraisal is evident in several directions. Invariably 
such a critical appraisal and analysis of the social 
context has been giving rise to the appreciation of 
the need for transformation of the structure aud 
functions of several sub-systems such as social 
structure, economic organization, political equations 
educational system and so forth While it is true 
that such a realization warrants honest efforts on 
the part of the enure social system for effecting 
changes to emerge into a just and equalitarian 
society, yet the sections in the society which have 
developed vested interests thwart the efforts for 
social transformation in innumerable ways. They tend 
to be the hlooks in the path of social change, Tfse 
issues are diverted and policies of change are under¬ 
mined by discerning and, sometimes, deliberate 
articulation of activities. Confronted with such a 
situation, the forces of .change pave the way in some 
cases for violent and abrupt revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of the social orders, in others, though 
conscious and concerted efforts, path of social trans¬ 
formation is well charted, with constant assessment 
of the gains and setbacks in the realisation of the 
altered goals and objectives. 

AnTmportant feature of the modern technological 
democratic society is the process of fundamental 
democratization in the structuring of the social order. 

* The'’author is Professor i Head of the Department of 
Sociology, Osman la University, 


At least, theoretically speaking, political decision 
making on the vital issues which impinges upon the 
socio-economic order is supposed to take into 
account the political will of the large base of the 
hitherto hierarchical society, Groups and segments 
of the social order which were hitherto outside 
the orbit of the political and social processes 
which laid down the modalities of social behaviour 
are drawn into the area of socio-political operation*. 
It also meant redrafting of the social and political 
equations The principles of social stratification 
have under-gone fundamental change All this was 
possible because a large number of the subject and 
colonial nations were liberated from the foreign 
rule. Such independent nations .showed a keenness 
for progressive ami radical social transformation 
Exploitative nature of the social order wa* earnestly 
questioned. Inequalities in the %ocial orders were 
sought to be removed and affortx to evolve a just 
and equalitarian social base become the major 
concern of such nations. Among others, the process 
witnessed *puphs explosion' Against ibe background 
of changing values and enormous educational 
explosion, the standards of education were aO&tcd 
Farther, the mas* base of education exposed the 
inadequacies of the education system to cope up with 
the demand and fulfilment A sense of deep t rustra- 
tion and anguish prevails m the contemporary 
society. Under these circumstances, the UNfcSCO 
sought to heip of the International Commission, 
appointed for thi^ purpose, to devise wavs and means 
to improve upon the educational process m the 
developing and developed countries. 

The Commission which was headed by Mr. Edgar 
Faure attempted with commendable success an 
analysts and assessment of the present situation 
educational system tn several countries Tins ■his¬ 
torical diagnosis* led to ‘deadends* as claimed by 
the Commission. The Commission cogently argued 
that the “traditional formulae and partial reform* 
cannot meet the unprecedented demand for educa¬ 
tion arising out of the new tasks and functions to be 
fulfilled *, in this process to find out solutions to 
the problems, thay have taken into account “recen¬ 
tly developed intellectual procedures, conceptual 
approaches and technological advance*" as necessary 
inputs into education, among other things, to achieve 
the goal and ultimate aim of education as stated by 
the chairman Mr. Edgar Faure “educating the com¬ 
plete man". The commission was in search of a 
practical policy which can lead to action Thus this 
report is the end product of an effort which accounts 
both for the intellectual, theoretical implications in 
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the educational policies and programmes, and the 
concern to make the findings empirical and practical 
The Commission recognised the limitations, though 
implicitly, in covering the entire gamut of education 
in varying cultural levels and socio-economic stages 
of development. This is obvious from the plea that 
national debates should flow from the formulations 
in the report so that specific strategies could be 
worked out for individual countries. The Commis¬ 
sion has, no doubt, generated enormous interest at 
the national levels to deliberate over the assumptions, 
arguments and conclusions of the commission Such 
a widespread debate is bound to clarify the issues 
and clear some of the misgivings One of the major 
thrusts of the education Commission has to free the 
educational process from the elitist hold Elitism 
inevitably resulted in favouring the academic success 
of children from the privileged social and cultural 
background^ Thus elitism depends upon a certain 
basic principle of selection which worked tu the 
advantage of the privileged sections only, h i> some 
times mistaken that the g'owth in quantitative 
numbers is automatic liberation from elitism This 
is far Irom true This aspect has been rightly stres¬ 
sed by the commission further Commission recog¬ 
nized the difficulties in etching non-clitht educa¬ 
tional frame It goes on to state that “a vita! task for 
our time i< to seek fundamental, non discriminatory 
models On all sides. the search vs ill run into political 
and financi.il obstacles, psychological resistance and 
above a!!, the rigid Gratification of society" The 
Comim^ions concern about the reurtctionisi role of 
*he alienated bureaucratic swem in developing elitist 
tree educational process i> understandable in view of 
the experience in the developing societies. In thif? 
respect Commission deserves our appreciation, and 
efforts have to be sincerely made to avoid stumbling 
over the pit falls pom led out by the report. 

The findings and conclusions of the Commission 
would be broadly ’>uh>umcd under six major thrusts 
The first and foremost among them has been their 
emphasis on ‘lifelong' education It is their conten¬ 
tion that education docs not cease with exit from □ 
formal educational institution, and that the individual 
.should continue to lemn even thereafter. The burden 
of iheir appraisal and solution fot educational ills 
has been the shaping of a learning society. This had 
been earlier also recognised as continuing education 
and so forth. In fc ; s preamble, Mr. tdgar Kuire in 
fact goes all out to state that "if learning involves 
all of one's life, in the sense of both time span and 
diversitv, and all of society, including its social and 
economic as well as its educarional resources, then 
wc must go even further than the necessary over-haul 
of ‘educational systems' until we reach the stage of 
a learning society*'. Thus the Commission pleads 
for the emergence of a learning society as the 
ultimate social goal of education and as the means 
for the realisation of true education itself. 

Their second major focus stems from the above 
proposition. Life long education can not be a reality 


through structured educational process. Life long 
education can not be realised by formalizing the 
educational process. This has further to be viewed 
against the background of broad basing of education. 
If education has to reach all levels of a mass society, 
it can not be achieved only through structured class¬ 
room instruction. We may also have to view this 
process in the background of high stagnation and 
wastage in educational system. Many of the develop¬ 
ing societies have been witnessing high drop out rate 
among the school going children, especially among 
the children belonging to the weaker and depressed 
sections of the society. This damage could be 
remedied lo some extent by opening up possibilities 
for re-entrv into the educational process. Thus there 
is a need for multiple entry into the educational 
system. The foregoing argument amply strengthens 
the conclusion of the International Commission that 
•unsystenT js the solution for the problems of 
educational spread m the third world There are 
or.e or two difficulties in such an implementation to 
whose discussion we will revert a little later. 

The Commission laid great stress upon pre-school 
education. This might have been prompted by the 
dictum *catch them young’. The commission 
recognized the importance of early childhood in the 
development of later adult personality, Thus the 
importance of shaping the mind of individual at 
such a formative stage was greatly stressed by the 
Commission The Commission was also alive to 
the fact that it involves heavy investment as also 
very great vigilance on the part of the administration. 
In this connection, the Commission cites and com¬ 
mends the experience of Peoples Republic of China 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in organizing 
the kindergartens and creches. 

If the education has to he. according to the 
Commission, meaningful, it has to undergo consider¬ 
able changes in the traditional structure of the 
education system The Commission argues m favour 
of vocational and basis education. They felt it 
necessary to encourage this type of education in view 
of the inability of a large section of children to 
receive formal full time instruction in view of the 
social and economic constraints The implications 
of such a system of education in a closed social 
system wfrch is still in operation in India will be 
analysed later. In order to make these bold sugges¬ 
tions workable, the Commission stressed the need 
for full utilization of the new technologies. They 
envisaged a tremendous role for the mass media like 
television, radio and so forth. There are no two 
opinions, in one view, about the great role these 
media can play in revolutionizing the educational 
process. But such a policy may have some human 
implications in some of the developing societies. 
Finally among other things, the Commission recomen- 
ded that "rigid distinction between different types of 
teaching, general, scientific, technical and professi¬ 
onal-must be dropped, and education, as from 
primary and secondary levels, must become theoreti- 

t Contil. on p. 91 
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Convocations 


National People’s 
University Proposed 


Professor Nurai Hasan, Union 
Minister of Education and Social 
Welfare while delivering the 
twenty'Sixth convocation of 
Karnatak University at Dharwar, 
underlined the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing a new strategy to ac ieve an 
all round educational growth 
combined with the maintenance 
of standards of higher education 
He pleaded for social justice and 
full opportunities for the weaker 
sections of the community. 

These seemingly contradictory 
ends have been combined to meet 
the needs of the country in the 
latest decision of the Central 
Advisory Board of Fducauon and 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. The new strategy of the 
government was enunciated by 
Prof Hasan: 

{ i) The pattern of 10—2—3 
should be adopted all 
over the country as soon 
as possible This would 
transfer, to school stage, 
the large enrolment 
at the intermediate level 
and will heip to vocatio¬ 
nal^ higher secondary 
education, to improve 
standards both at school 
and in the university, and 
at to cut down recurring 
costs 

(ii) The facilities for full time 
institutional instructions 
should be carefully plan¬ 
ned and regulated. The 
State should assume grea¬ 
ter initiative in this task 
and private enterpme 
should be subjected to 
greater control New insti¬ 
tutions should be opened 
only in under provided 
and backward regions 
The full time institutions 
should become academi¬ 
cally viable by reaching 


an optimums ue There 
should be an adequate 
provision of hostels and 
a very large programme 
of scholarships to ensure 
that no talented young 
person is denied access to 
full-time instruction mere¬ 
ly on grounds of poverty 
(iii) Admissions to all institu¬ 
tion 1 ' will have to be 
selective. Vet care should 
be taken to avoid elitism 
The test of merit should 
be culture-free. Kor this 
purpose new and appro¬ 
priate selection tests which 
will combine considera¬ 
tions. of merit with those 
of social ju^ice will have 
ro be designed Propor¬ 
tional reservations will 
have to be made in all 
full time institutions of 
hieher education for 
scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, gills, 
children from rural areas 
and foi weaker sections 
of community as well as 
for the first generation 
learners. There will have 
to be adequate provi-ion 
for remedial courses in 
all these institutions to 
ensure that these students 
catch up with the general 
level as soon as possible, 
hv) Special programmes will 
have to be developed at 
the school stage for en¬ 
suring social justice. 
The elementary education 
will have to be made 
universal and the talented 
children have to be 
spotted out at an early 
age and means should be 
found for their further 
studies. In this context 
the Central Advisory 


Board of Education had 
put forward a scheme of 
model primary school sand 
model comprehensive se¬ 
condary schools. These 
are expected to provide 
education of good quality, 
help the schools jn their 
neighbourhood to im¬ 
prove standards, and 
admit not less than 25% 
of their students from the 
weaker sections of the 
community. 

(v) For those who will not 
be able to get admissions 
in full time institutions of 
higher education, wide 
opportunities should be 
provided for non-formal 
and self-study programme 
All Board and University 
examinations should be 
open to private candi¬ 
date- There should be a 
liberal provision of cor¬ 
respondence course'* and 
?u least one university 
should provide them in 
every region and in every 
major Indian language 
Prof Nurui Hasan said that 
the government also have under 
their eon-idenioon a proposal to 
establish a National people’s 
university functioning on the 
broad pattern of the Open Uni¬ 
versity in United Kingdom It 
will help all workers and all those 
who could get admissions «o full 
time institutions, if they »o desire 
to get a degree it will be able 
to delink higher learning from 
degrees and make it possible for 
every young and adult in any 
part of the country to improve 
his knowledge and skiUs on the 
lines or his choice 

The Minister said that this 
new 1 policy in higher education 
will be able to maintain standards 
and give the weaker sections of 
the society greater access to higher 
education, ft will also achieve 
regulated expansion and ensure 
amcasuie of equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity never attained 
in the past. 
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Panjab Confers LLD 
on Ramphal 


The Punjab University held a 
special convocation for conferring 
the degree of Doctor of I aw* 
(honoris caudal on Mf Shndaih 
Surcndranuihu kaniph.it, Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Common¬ 
wealth recently S \r. H. ]) 
Jatu, Vicc-Picsidem ot India and 
i. hanceitoi of the Uimeiiilv 
piCiidcd 

Prof R t Pan! Vice 
< 'hamcllor, tn hi. citation said 

? - 


and result in cementing the exist¬ 
ing bounds ol amity and friend¬ 
ship. 

Mr. Ramphal in hs c nvoca¬ 
tion address referied lo the far- 
s<c*hte.ine»s and vision ol Jn iian 
l-'jders in purling forw.ud the 
ideals ot humanism and univer¬ 
sally In this connect, in he 
re I erred to the freedom strueele 
luutivhed by Mahjiania Gandhi 
and the universalim preached bv 


have been those of the mind, cot 
of the sword It* .culture radiated 
out to far off lands because it 
believed, as it still believes, that 
certain values are mor • important 
than mere power For thirty 
centuries India ha« proclaimed 
the ideal of tolerance, the 
philosophy that truth has many 
facets, and has shown that com¬ 
mon endeavour can thrive in 
diversity. Nowhere else has the 
power of assimilation, the art of 
synthesis, the ahum to reconcile 
the un'.veisJ v,«th the local, been 
more triumphantly demonstrated. 

It is on these very piemtses, 
these very values, that the modern 
common wealth rest* The Com¬ 
monwealth. loo, ts an idea. Its 
multiple diversity, its capacity 
tu see problems differently 
interpreted and approached with 
d ilk rent attitudes of mind, its 
ability to contain these and 
surove them, its constant striving 
for new frontiers of understanding 
and cooperation, are contem¬ 
porary and global variations on 
histone Indian themes Just as 
India has been enneted by differ¬ 
ent streams of thought* and 
cuiiare which have flowed in 
from liferent directions, many 
different streams m the common¬ 
wealth might also help humanity 
s!o v advance to a higher con¬ 
sciousness as well as confer 
immediate practical b-nefits? 

Liberty was the dominant 
pas>ion of the first half of this 
century. That passion ushered 
i.i a political revolution, the 
greatest in history, resulting in 
the emancipation of more than a 
billion people. And a* the political 
revolution spent itself, an ancient 
but perennial moral problem rose 
to the surface and world politics 
was engulfed by a new urge, a 
new passion a craving for equa¬ 
lity, speticially economic equality, 
a demand for an end to the 
hieraiehical position of the rich 
nations and the creation of a new 
international economic order 
A global strategy of development 
organically linked to a pro¬ 
gramme of international coopera¬ 
tion, will not emerge full blown 
from any one forum r~~l 



Still B l> Jaih, \ h.c-ttvwlcui of 
Mr Vvidaih Mir*. 

that Mr Kamphal is one ol the 
mo-.! distinguished Lvadeis of the 
Caribbean region He has played 
a prominent role in the noiwtUg- 
nicnt movement. Ills wide and 
varied experience in legal work 
particularly in the constitutional 
developments and has leader ol 
delegations lo the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
and Internationa! Conferences, 
will be a valuable asset to the 
Secret a i iat of the commonwealth 
Prof. Paul hoped that his visit to 
this country would help to create 
another bridge of understanding 


India coufcouif the LLD degree on 
ndiaiwUva Kamplvat 

'1 agore He said that Pt. Jawjh«i r 
Lat Nehru, mo 1 e than any ciiiei 
statesman of ius tune. wa> sensi¬ 
tive tu the realities of an mter- 
dcpendeii i w orld and a 1 w ays 
spoke of seeking out areas of 
agreement and enlarging them 
He Lo referred t his edons for 
preserving the commonwealth 
noth added dignity and purpose 
as an association of free and equ d 
nations dedicated to the welfare 
of all its members. 

He said that India is more 
than a couniry; it is an idea. Its 
greatest and most lasting victories 
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KASHMIR VARSITY'S 
FIRST CONVOCATION 

The first convocation of Uni¬ 
versity of Kashmir was held recen¬ 
tly. His Excellency, Nawab Alt 
YavarJung. Governor of Mahara¬ 
shtra. was the chief guest. In his 
convocation address he highlight¬ 
ed the functions and privileges of 
the Chancellor of the universities. 
He said that in most of the 
Indian universities, the Governor 
happen^ to be, by virtue of office, 
so the Chancellor, though the 
two functions and even their au¬ 
thority and powers are different. 
For one thing, the Chancellor is 
essentially an officer of the univer- 
&iy. The Governor enjoys imtnu 
nity from suit but as a Chancellor 
he does not have this privilege 
The Governor is not obliged to 
disclose the advice he received 
from his Council of Ministers; no 
such obligation binds the Chance¬ 
llor if he ever does receive such 
advice. Bearing these considera¬ 
tions in mind and the essentially 
autonomous nature of the univer¬ 
sity, the Chancellor has been ves¬ 
ted with duties and powers of 
supervision, in some respects even 
of control* The Chancellor in 
Maharashtra symbolises the auto¬ 
nomy of his universities, specially 
the six non-professional universties 
and it is to the credit of the State 
Government that, even otherwise, 
the autonomy of the institutions is 
respected and observed. As finan¬ 
cial grants come mainly from the 
State and problems of law and 
order and security affect the State 
vitally, there exists a continuous 
process of consultation between 
the Government and the Chance¬ 
llor, and Universities and their 
affairs constitute a gOod part of 
these Consultations. J 

The autonomy of universities 
has become a by-word, but should 
not, for that reason, be either 
taken for granted or lightly trea¬ 
ted, far less either abused or 
ignored. Its main exercise and 
expression are in the academic 
field concerning teaching and lear¬ 
ning, the courses of study, the 
qualifications and selection of 
teachers and the standards of 


admiam of students, their rep¬ 
resentation on university bodies, 
the functions and powers of those 
bodies and the right of the univer¬ 
sity to legislate in respect of ail or 
any of these matters. The manage¬ 
ment of the university is there to 
regulate the facilities to be provi¬ 
ded to the teachers and students, 
ft owes a duty to the community 
and the State that standards are 
maintained, that order is 
preserved, that the finances are 
spent on the objects for which 
they arc given, that the university 
does not get into debts or deficits 
and that the conduct of its 
officers, teachers and students 
remains above suspicion. The 
system adopted by it for teaching 
and examinations must impart 
quality to the one and correct 
assessment to the other, without 
lending themselves to the possibi¬ 
lity of misdemeanour or 
malpractice. Public faith in our 
universities would vanish, if the 
autonomy does not ensure the 
abwe results, ft is accountable 
in (hat sense and constitutes a 
two-way traffic : we conduct our¬ 
selves with purpose and rectitude 
and there can or should be no 
intervention : we do not and we 
then invite it. It is obvious that 
the State cannot remain an ideal 
spectator of disorder or maladmi¬ 
nistration, and then the Chance¬ 
llor would be expected to institute 
the necessary enquiries and 
investigations. Depending upon 
their results, he might have to 
turn to bis alter ego, the Gover¬ 
nor, for remedial measures 
Which is Dr. Jekyl and which 
Mr. Hyde depends upon how one 
looks at either and the appearance 
presented by the university itself. 

He said that He would prefer 
this system to that of the Visitor 
in the central universities. He 
disliked visitations of any kind as 
the process of correction should 
remain wiihin the university itself, 
in its officers, teachers and even 
its students. 

The Prime Minister in her 
recent address to the Vice- 
Chancellors had . mentioned 
amongst various other tilings, 
certain patterns of behaviour on 
the part of some sections of the 


student community. She had 
said that the university is not a 
sanctuary where disorder can 
prevail with impunity. In 
Maharashtra, instructions have 
been issued that lawlessness of 
any kind, which is created frequen¬ 
tly by elements from outside 
interested in disruption, who have 
little concern for the students as 
such, should be severely curbed. 
At the same time, the univeisides 
have been instructed to deal spee¬ 
dily and sympathetically with the 
legitimate grievances of the stu¬ 
dents in so far as they concern 
their welfare and the facilities pro¬ 
vided for their studies. In these 
days of abolition of all privileges 
the students themselves would 
ntn like to be treated as a class 
above the law and different from 
all other citizens, in fact as a 
part of our educated community, 
they should rebel against any 
such idea or expectations. If the 
students are not a privileged cla*.& 
nor surely are the teachers them¬ 
selves, the teachers have to play 
a rote both inside and outside the 
classrooms and the maintcnce of 
order in others implies its obser¬ 
vance by one self. 

Within the autonomy of the 
university, as defined above, with 
its freedom and limitations it is 
also the business of the university 
to think and plan for itself and 
to be allowed every latitude to do 
so. It must plan and evaluate 
programmes for improvement 
and further development progra¬ 
mmes from the point of view of 
new knowledge and the national 
needs, review their progress from 
time td time, evolve new methods 
of teaching and examination, and 
for all these purposes effect con¬ 
sultation and exchange of infor¬ 
mation with representative orga¬ 
nisation of agriculture, commerce 
and industry, the social service 
organisations, the scientific and 
technological professions and 
with other universities and 
research institutions in India and 
abroad. An inbuilt machinery of 
evaluation, planning and review 
exists in our legislation as also 
for the kind of cosatl rations and 
exchange of information and 
ideas. Without it, a uarvertfty 
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[j)rnmW work behind curtains of 
oxcliudoa A seclusion and in a 


world eitber of unreality of obso¬ 
lescence* A developing country 
like oars particularly, in the world 
of today, has no room for disorien¬ 


ted or outdated men and women 


and no university can be an 
instrument of change unless it is 
prepared to change itself In fact 
it has to be the home and reposi¬ 
tory of fresh thought and new 
orientation, the follower but also 


the discoverer of rrw knowledge 
In ery university ot ours, there 
are both teachers and students 


who given the opportunity, the 
facilities and the freedom can 


bring to it this kind of meaning 
and purpose w Inch is needed. 


A most needed and welcome 
change proposed to be instituted 
is the division of different stages 
of education into 10, 2 and 3 
years, which is likely to 
reduce the drop-outs at each 
stage who constitute such a sub¬ 
stantial waste today. If each 
stage could provide" both termi¬ 
nal courses and courses which 
would lend option up the ladder 
to the higher stage, it would 
provide the option either of 
leaving off in search of living, for 
which the nature and content of 
the course should be suited, or for 
seating up the ladder for higher 
education and, where desired and 
where both interest and compete¬ 
nce exist, for research. 


The university has instituted 
a number of medals and prizes 
this year. Dr. Zakir Hussain Gold 
Model was awarded to the best 
graduate of the year. Gold medals 
were also awarded in the Arts, 
Science, and Commerce faculties. 
The Gani Kashmiri Gold Medal 
instituted by fndo-Iranian Society 
was au arded to the best student 
in Persian. Shrimati Yasho Karan 
Singh cash prize of Rs. 250/- was 
awarded to the best woman 
graduate of the year and Sir 
Hugh Sprin\>r tSecretary Gene¬ 
ral of the ACU) cash prize of 
Rs. 100/- was awarded to the 
best student in Political Science. 

cn 


[Contd. from p 5) 

cal, technological, practical and manual as the same 
time’* H is a far reaching suggestion in that it 
pleads for doing away over specialization which the 
present days system of education is prcachi- g and 
this sugge 1 1 on deserves widest debate and delibcia- 
lion because of its immense possibility of growth 
and development 

While we are appreciative of the concern and 
imagination of the Commission in evolving a new 
dynamic educational strategy, we have some reserva¬ 
tions about some of the considerations of the 
Commission. In the first instance the Commission 
suffered in two senses - in ns composition and in its 
coverage. The membership of the Commission was 
conspicuous for its absence of the representatives of 
free Avia. Secondly the Commission omitted to visit 
some important nations such as India which are 
facing the educational problems from the particular 
stand point which need active consideration in evolv¬ 
ing a sound educational policy. Because of this 
imbalance in composition and coverage, some 
difficulties arise. For instance, the Commission seems 
to have missed the man-power dimension Some of 
the A^ian countries have abundance in man-power. 
Even if we restrict the population growth yet these 
nations will have immense possibilities through man¬ 
power abundance. Thi> abundance of man-power 
could be utilised to strengthen the educational system 
at comparatively low cost. It could have relieved the 
pressure on employment, and at the same the effec¬ 
tive realization of educational goals through larger 
teacher participation could have been achieved. 
Viewed in this light, mass media will have secondary 
role in these nations. These media could be so deve¬ 
loped as to strengthen the man-power articulation in 

educational process. „ t _ . . . 

Another serious omission of the Commission nas 
been the understatement of the role of existing socio¬ 
economic structure in some of the developing 
societies. The vested interests which represent 


substantially powerful sections in the society thwart 
any programmes which aim at spreading the princi¬ 
ples of equality and social justice. Thus advocation 
of informal education may result in unequal develop¬ 
ment of the educational opportunities due to the 
mechanics of these vested and landed interests. In 
view of this, we arc of the opinion that structured 
education may be necessary at least to reach the 
lowly sections in the social order and cover them 
in the educational movement and momentum. This, 
of course, has to be coupled with radical transforma¬ 
tion in ihc social order. Over and above such basic 
structure, a super structure of informal education 
with the help of mass media could be developed to 
enlarge the scope and possibilities of educational 
benefits for the adult population. Adult and functional 
iitciacy could take advantage of the informal edu¬ 
cational machinery. Likewise, vocational and basic 
education, of its implications are not fully realised, 
may only cement and strengthen the stratified social 
order in some of the nations. This is very significant 
for caste-ridden Indian Society. Success of vocational 
education must be preceded by massive effort to 
transform the rigours of the stratified social order 
and the hierarchy if vocations which is an integral 
principle of the caste society. 

Thus some of the pit-falls need careful considera¬ 
tion before the recommendations of the Commission 
are translated into action systems. Somehow 
Commission was more or less silent on the problem 
of student unrest and its far reaching implications 
and consequences in sound educational policy. This 
aspect deserves greater consideration. Lest any good 
effort at redrafting of the educational system may 
flounder on the rock of resistence in the form of 
student protest. Further debate should be initiated 
on this important issue* On the whole, the report 
of the International Education Commission is thought 
provoking. It deserves the attention of the educa¬ 
tionists and the planners in all the developing 
societies. 
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Ar*feto refer*** arterial! m 

% GiM» N. N. nd NmvImI, K. 
Owns tat Eds. 

temtl Pobticatioas, Jaipw, 1974, 
X* ISM p. 


Mr. N. N. Gidwani, Director. 
Rajasthan University Library and 
his associate Miss Navalani were 
undoubtedly placed in an iitvidn- 
ou4 position by setting before 
themselves the task of compreh¬ 
ending all the reference material, 
books as well as analytics in 
composite books and periodical 
publications, about India “issued 
aztywbere in rite world in any 
language and at any time since 
the invention of printing’*. The 
Statement may appear to be 
audacious at times, but it is a 
measure of their achievement that 
they have nearly succeeded in 
their task. The lacuna in the 
reference work are several espe¬ 
cially the typographical errors 
bring too many, but those are 
pardonable because the task 
undertaken by the editors should 
have devolved upon an institution 
and not individuals otherwise 
engaged in their respective jobs. 

The arduous job that took 
several years to complete con¬ 
sists of 20.000 entries, with the 
ntirober of separate entities exce¬ 
eding 50,000. Attempts have 
been made to provide annota¬ 
tions whenever possible. In 
several instances, reference has 
been given to reviews published 
in newspapers and periodical 
publications. 

What however distinguishes 
the publication is not its thor¬ 
oughness but its comprehensive¬ 
ness. There are. for instance, 12 
pages of listing of encyclopaedias 
mblished in various languages of 
tia including English. The 
St encyclopaedia on India in 
ish was published during the 
Mutiny. There are 6 encyclopa¬ 
edias in Kannada published so 
feri The reference work is a 
gold mine of information. You 




name irand it is to be found* 
there. The chapter or Censuses 
to give another instance, has 87 
pages of listings. 

The work of reference has 
been loosely defined to cover a 
variety of fields including biblio¬ 
graphies, dictionaries, yearbooks, 
statistics, gazetteers and state of 
art studies. The classification 
of entries by conventional subjects 
like social sciences, humanities 
and sciences spread over 1283 
pages. The arrangement of 
entries is thus broadly in a con¬ 
ventional scheme of library 
classification. The subject and 
author under is spread over 252 
solid pages. 

It is commendable on the part 
of the authors to at leas, have 
taken into account reference 
works to be fbund in Indian and 
other European languages besides 
English. It is however obvious 
from the thinness of entries in 
languages other than English that 
there has been heavy dependence 
upon secondary information 
about them. 

By all standards, it has been 
a stupendous achievement on 
the part of editors, marred as we 
have stated before, by numerous 
typographical errors. It is a de¬ 
finitive work which can be the 
basis of detailed studies by other 
enterprising bibliographers. The 
present work at the same limes 
needs improvement and constant 
updating. It is high rime that 
ap institute of biblograpy is esta¬ 
blished in India to carry on 
further work on a comprehen¬ 
sive bibliography of India. 

It is hoped that the next edi¬ 
tion of the present work will be 
more carefully prepared by per¬ 
haps eliminating an such refere¬ 
nces as arc based on secondary 
sources. Bibliographies which 
are obviously below standard 
need not be listed. More and 
comprehensive annotations should 
be prepared. Particular care 
needs to be taken in adopting 


writ recognized schemes of trans¬ 
literation. These are suggestions 
which it ft hoped the editors will 
not find difficult to accept. 

GIRJA KUMAR 


AnaoiaKcment 

Dr. D.M. Myers, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of La Trobe University. 
Melbourne, Australia would be 
retiring in December. 1976. The 
* Council would be gt*d to receive 
suggestions and enquiries by the 
end of April 197b from persons 
interested m the appointment or 
who wish to suggest suitably 
qualified persons for the post. 
Letters in confidence should be 
addressed to the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Smithers, the Chancellor 
at the university, (n addition to 
. his role as chief executive officer, 
the Vice-Chancellor is encourag¬ 
ed to maintain an active interest 
in the scholarship and academic 
pursuits of the University, es¬ 
pecially through the development 
of personal relationship with the 
staff and students. 

La Trobe University was 
established in 1967 and has seven 
Schools (Agriculture, Behaviou¬ 
ral Sciences, Biological Sciences, 
Education, Humanities, Physical 
Sciences and Social Sciences) 
with an enrolment in 1975 of 
7700 undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate students and a total 
staff of 1950 including 450 full- 
time academics. Capital expen¬ 
diture to date totah approxima¬ 
tely $ A 43 mtflionr ana aturnaf 
recurrent income is at present 
in the Order of % A20 miftfou. The 
university is approaching its 
planned ultimate enrolment of 
some 10,000 undergraduates'and 
a substantial number of post¬ 
graduates. The university occupy 
ies a 196 hectare site 15 kfio 
metres from the centre of the' 
city of Melbourne. 
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Reader write... 


New tfacsfional pattern 

Sir,-—The Union Education 
Minister, Prof. Nurut Hasan, ad- 
dressing the recent conference of 
educationists in Delhi (they had 
gathered to discuss the 10+2+3 
pattern) advocated the idea of a 
two-level syllabus at the secondary 
level. The educationists did not 
find the idea worth accepting and 
they instead preferred a common 
curnculum. It seems Prof. Hasan's 
new idea did not receive the atten¬ 
tion that it deserved. 

No doubt the new ten-year 
curriculum proposed by the Natio¬ 
nal Council of Educational Res¬ 
earch and Training has been 
welcomed because work experie¬ 
nce finds a place in it and because 
♦‘the pass or fair concept of ex¬ 
aminations has been replaced by a 
process of grading through inter¬ 
nal evaluation. But the change 
will have to be gradual if it is not 
to result in chaos and make the 
existing confusion in education 
worse confounded. 

Prof. Nurul Hasan's idea of a 
two-level syllabus is really worth 
reconsideration in a new context. 
As it stands now all Higher Se¬ 
condary Schools have been put 
under one category in spite of 
the fact that most Higher Secon¬ 
dary Schools which have very 
meagre scope for providing facili¬ 
ties to their students because they 
are situated in awfully congested 
city areas (some of them just on 
the roadside and some of them in 
very small compounds) without 
any possibility of expansion. It 
would be highly advisable there¬ 
fore first of ait to classify schools 
into two categories A and B on 
the basis of the scope for provid¬ 
ing facilities to students. Obviously 
then. Prof. Nurul Hasan’s idea 
of a two-level syllabus has to be 
accepted if injustice is not to be 
done to the principals, teachers 
god Undents of B category schools 
WhBe comparing tike achievements 
or Bcnoofs. 


To give an example in the new 
syllabus in the 10+2+3 pattern, 
physical education and health 
education are given the greatest 
importance without taking into 
consideration the fact whether the 
‘B’ category schools will be able 
to do justice to the elaborate 
syllabus prescribed. These schools 
don't have playgrounds (and the 
government cannot possibly allot 
them any playground nearby) and 
yet they are being told that games 
like hockey, fooi-ball, cricket and 
athletics should be organised 
somehow or other. Let us face 
facts and not live in a fool's 
paradise. *B* category schools 
should be given a syllabus in 
physical education and health 
education and in other subjects 
which it wilt be possible for such 
schools to work out. 

It is not commonsense to orga¬ 
nise inter-school tournaments bet¬ 
ween the students of *A* Category 
schools and ‘B’ category schools 
in one pool. When there is no 
equality of opportunity how can 
the students of *B* category schools 
be compulsorily made to compete 
with the students of *A’ category 
schools which have all kinds of 
facilities including extensive play¬ 
grounds, swimming pools, one 
shift schooling. Inter-school com¬ 
petitions and tournaments should 
be organised for schools of * A* 1 
category and “B” category separa¬ 
tely if justice is to be done. 

As for the concept of internal 
evaluation, it is advisable to be 
cautious in introducing it. The 
experience of the Principals of the 
Higher Secondary Schools of 
Delhi has been that due to the 
evil of private tuition indulged in 
by teachers, internal assessment 
can never be a genuine assessment. 
It will depend upon the whims 
and fancies of the teacher concer¬ 
ned and these whims and fancies 
reflect the tuition money that the 
teacher is able to get from a 
particular student. An impartial 
examination or evaluation or as¬ 
sessment system has to be evolved. 
Instead of that if the whole evalu- 


tion work is given to teachers of 
the institutions concerned it will 
result in favouritism and make 
the system basically unjust lead¬ 
ing to greater confusion than is 
existing at present in schools and 
colleges. 

S.G. MAMPILLI 

New Delhi. 

Research facilities 

Sir—It is a matter of pleasure 
that the UGC has placed empha¬ 
sis on research work while gran¬ 
ting the new scales. According to 
the UGC. a lecturer getting 
appointment in the new scale of 
Rs. 700—1300—1600 has to 
complete bis Ph.D. within five 
years of appointment, failing 
which further increments in the 
scale will be stopped. Even old 
lecturers in the colleges will have 
to pass through assessment at the 
basic salary of Rs. 1300 in the 
new grade. 

While appreciating the UGC's 
emphasis on research, I request 
the UGC to grant certain facilities 
for research work. Teachers 
serving in affiliated colleges are 
at a disadvantage so far as 
research work is concerned. There 
is no library of research standard 
nor are there proper guides. 
Teachers of such colleges desirous 
of doing research work should be 
granted at least two or three years' 
leave with pay to go to some 
research institute and complete 
their research. The M.L. Regional 
Engineering College of Allahabad 
has a scheme called Quality 
Improvement Programme under 
which teachers are granted at least 
three years' leave on full pay with 
an annual contingency allowance 
of Rs. 1 000 to join some research 
institute. UP with half a dozen 
affiliating universities that have 
implemented the new UGC scales 
should provide this facility to 
teachers of affiliated colleges. 

MADHUSUDAN MISHA 
Rai Bareli, 
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National Board set up for 
awarding medical degrees 

The National Board of Exa¬ 
minations has been set up by the 
Government of India to maintain 
the highest standards of medical 
education and training and to 
award postgraduate degrees to 
medical graduates. The Board 
owes its origin to the recommen- 
dations of a working group 
appointed earlier for this purpose. 
The medical graduates in the 
country would be eligible to take 
this examination after adequate 
training in a properly recognised 
institution in alt disciplines. The 
examinations will be held in all 
State capitals and would be con¬ 
ducted by the Indian Academy of 
Medical Sciences on behalf of 
the National Board of Examina¬ 
tions. This is a step taken by the 
Union Government towards 
reversing the brain drain. The 
setting up of this Board will 
obviate the need for Indian 
doctors going abroad in search 
of prestigious quHficatioos. 

The President of Indian 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
will also be the President of the 
National Board. There will be 
four Vice-Presidents representing 
the basic medical sciences, medi¬ 
cine and allied sciences, surgery 
and allied sciences and commu¬ 
nity medicine and health adminis¬ 
tration. The Director-General 
erf Health Service*, the Director 
General of Armed Forces Medical 
Services, President of Medical 
Council of India, the Director- 
Genera! of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research, President of 
the Indian Medical Association 
and the Chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission wiH also 
tie the members of the Board. Dr. 
fc.N. Rao, former DircctoFGene- 
, ml of Health Services, wi# be the 
Member-Secretary. The" various 
disciplines in which the examina¬ 
tions would be conducted are: 


anatomy, physiology, pharmaco¬ 
logy, bio-chemistry, pathology 
microbiology, forensic medicine, 
peadiatrics, dermatology and 
venereology, psychiatry, radiology 
chest diseases, cardiology, neuro¬ 
logy, gastroenterology, nephro¬ 
logy, endocrinology and metabolic 
diseases, surgery, orthopaedic 
surgery, ophthalmology, anaes¬ 
thesiology, obstetrics and gynae¬ 
cology, neurosurgery, plastic 
surgery, paediatric surgery .genito¬ 
urinary surgery, cardio-thoracic 
surgery and community medicine 
and health administration. 

Dr. Karan Singh, Union 
Minister of Health, while inaugu¬ 
rating the Board said that the 
pattern of education in the coun¬ 
try needed radical changes 'to 
siut the growing needs of the 
country. The standards of post¬ 
graduate examinations should be 
improved to prevent an undigni¬ 
fied rush for British and other 
foreign degrees by young Indian 
graduates. The derision to estab¬ 
lish the Board would in this con¬ 
text enhance the national prestige 
and self-respect. Dr. Singh also 
drew the attention of the Board 
to the need for perspective plan¬ 
ning in regard to manpower 
development in the field of medi¬ 
cine in relation to the country's 
growing needs so that adequate 
number of doctors and specialists 
could be trained and made avai¬ 
lable for different jobs. 

Semester system for 
Madras College 

Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 
informed the teachers in Madras 
that after the implementation of 
10-4-2-1-3 system, no one of the 
existing teaching staff need fear 
of unemployment. Under the 
new semester pattern for different 
branches of university education, 
the number of teachers at present 
would almost be doubled. . 

The semester system "would 


lewd' ftam the' 

year. It would be gradually 
introduced at theundergraduate 
level after providing adequate 
number of teachers. Ihe univer¬ 
sity would also be introducing 
the central evaluation system for 
the nextPUC examination. An 
attempt Will be made to compu¬ 
terise the whole system of grading 
from the very beginning. The 
marking system is also expected 
to be computerised from the next 
September examinations. 

Dr. Adiseshiah said the open 
university had come to stay 
In (he south though he was not 
sure whether the University of 
Madras could go to the same 
length as Mysore and Andhra 
have gone. There was a need 
to relate teaching and research 
and Tor this a new formulation 
of this double function of teaching 
and research had to be initiated 
by the Syndicate. He supported 
the formation of the University 
of Science and Technology which 
was expected to be set up by the 
next acedemic session. 

Dr. Adiseshiah was much con¬ 
cerned with the question of raising 
standards of education. He said 
that there was a need to recon¬ 
cile raising standards as between 
universities in this State, and the 
universities in the southern region 
and the need for diversity in each 
one of the specific units. Work 
was proceeding along two lines 
The possibility of coordinating 
the Board of Studies in certain 
selected areas, where levels of 
excellence could be raised, was 
also discussed with the other Vice- 
Chancellors in the recent meeting 
held at Madras. Another aspect 
was to frame alternative syllabi 
for the same discipline, taking 
into account not only the local 
situation but also the difference in 
manpower and sophisticated 
equipment available in teaching 
units. 

Scheme for Ecological 


Dr. M.S. $Warmnathan,DtreO' 
tor-General ofthefodum Council 
of Agricultural Research hat 
made an a Appeal to the agricuJ- 
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total emvertfl&t to implement 
the jriasof action drawn op on 
the bads of suggestion of the 
Prime Minister made ■ at the 
meeting of the Vice-Chancellors 
or agricultural universities. He 
hat pleaded to fight the ‘unholy 
triple aHknce of pests, pathogens 
and weeds*. The new scheme 
envisages management rather than 
control of pests to maintain 
ecological balance as it is felt 
that indiscriminate application of 
chemical pesticides and total 
eradication of pests like rodents 
may have unfavourable repercus¬ 
sion at a late stage. In regard to 
weeds, there is no fear of upset¬ 
ting ecological balance. Along 
with pest management and weed 
control, planting and saving of 
trees would be undertaken in a 
big way to promote the ecological 
regeneration which is vita! for 
the sustained agricultural advance¬ 
ment. While planting trees the 
programme would be organised 
in such a way that there is not 
only a general ecological benefit 
but also an economic and nutri¬ 
tional pay-off. Thus growing of 
a wide range of fodder and feed 
plants, fuel trees, minor oilseed 
plants and plants which can help 
remedy nutritional imbalances 
like deficiency of vitamins in rural 
areas is envisaged. The work of 
this kind would not be treated as 
extra-curricular activities and the 
students would be given full 
credit for such work. Sinoe the 
projects can offer opportunities 
for learning through work expe¬ 
rience, these will be given the aca¬ 
demic status and recognition they 
deserve. Dr. Swaminathan wanted 
the implemeotaiion of the pro¬ 
gramme to be organised in such 
a way that small university-cum- 
government sponsored activities 
could ultimately become mass 
movements. 

Varsity Research Station 
for Tirachi 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University had decided to estab¬ 
lish a regional integrated agricu- 
total research station cum agricul¬ 
tural polytechnic in Tiruchi. The 
Kutnaraperomal Trust has offered 
a donation of Rupees twenty two 


lakhs for this purpose. The offer 
has since been accepted. This 
would serve as a nucleus for the 
proposed research station. 

A high level six-member 
technical team of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
headed by Prof. N. Gopala- 
kri&hna, Vice-Chancellor of Pun- 
jabrao Agricultural University, 
Akola, has visited the 153 acres 
site. Dr. G. Rangaswami, Vice- 
Chancellor of Tamil Nadu Agri¬ 
cultural University said that the 
Aduthurai Agricultural Research 
Station which was under the con¬ 
trol of the agricultural colege, 
Coimbatore, previously was not 
handed over to the university and 
it wanted to establish a regional 
station of its own where integrated 
concept of research of all crop 
varieties, viz., animal husbandry, 
poultry, home science, food pro¬ 
cessing, etc. could be taken up. 
The ICAR team has now sugges¬ 
ted that this research station be 
also handed over to the university 
for further development. 

Zonal lectures In Andhra 
University 

The Chemistry Department of 
Andhra University has launched 
a programme of zonal lectures as 
part of the university leadership 
project in the college science 
improvement programme sponso¬ 
red by the University Grants 
Commission. 

Prof. L. Ramacbandra Rao, 
Head of the Department is the 
Project Coordinator The first 
zonal lectures were inaugurated at 
A.V.N- College where students 
and teachers from selected 
colleges participated in lecture, 
demonstration and practical ex¬ 
ercises specially designed for the 
purpose. The university was divi¬ 
ded into eleven zones for this 
purpose. Each zone will broadly 
consist of fortyone colleges having 
Chemistry courses. However this 
year five zones would be covered 
and the rest would be taken in 
the next year. Lectures, labo¬ 
ratory experiments and the corres¬ 
ponding questionnaire and their 
evaluation formed the core, of 
the programme. Modern subjects 


included in the undergraduate 
curriculum were highlighted ip the 
course of discussion. 

Institute of Medical Sciences 

at Patna 

The Government of Bihar is 
considering a proposal for setting 
up of an Institute of Medical 
Sciences for providing research 
facilities of high order. A sum of 
rupees five lakhs is expected to be 
earmarked for the preliminary 
work. The Infectious Diseases 
Hospital and Rajendra Memorial 
institute of Medical Sciences 
would pro>ide the basic complex. 

1 he proposed institute will have 
a 250-bed hospital with emer¬ 
gency wards and mobile medical 
teams. The institute will be 
provided with the latest equip¬ 
ments of medical sciences and 
would cater to the postgraduate 
teaching and training in almost 
alt the specialities. 

Academic reorganisation 
In Bhagalpnr 

Bhagalpur University would 
soon regularise the academic 
sessions by the end of 1976. The 
university examinations will be 
conducted regularly on scheduled 
dates. There will be an all round 
streamlining of the working pf 
the university. Ways are being 
devised to complete the assessment 
of answer books in the shortest 
possible time. Book banks have 
been opened in the different 
faculties and colleges of the 
university. The central coopera¬ 
tive society has been organised 
for effecting the supply of essential 
commodities to students at re¬ 
asonable prices. The mess charges 
in different hostels have been 
reduced considerably. The working 
hours in the university offices 
have also been increased in order 
to dispose of the pending cases. 

Students Welfare 
Programmes in Patna 

The University of Patna has 
recenteiy initiated a number of 
welfare schemes for students. It 
is proposed to start subsidised 
canteens in the colleges for the 
benefit of students. Book banks 
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have been opened Is almost s& 
the colleges of the ouiversHy. A 
central cooperative store has been 
established in Patna to aset the 
requirements of the residents of 
the hostels, members of faculty 
and other administrative staff of 
the tmhrersity. The proctorial 
system has been introduced in the 
colleges and in postgraduate 
departments. Additional hostel 
accommodation is bong planned 
for students who could not find 
seats elsewhere. 

Under the new scheme of 
teaching, the Dean of the Faculty 
would be overall incharge of 
the faculty and wilt regulate all 
academic matters in consultation 
with the college principals and 
beads of undergraduate depart* 
mans. Besides, each teacher will 
have to prepare the synopsis of 
his lectures and will send it to the 
university office regularly. 

Postgraduate training cour¬ 
ses £ Science and Com¬ 
merce Education 

A conference of education¬ 
ists, scientists, educational 
administrators of the States of 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Goa was held in 
Poona to consider the question 
of preparation of science and 
commote teachers for the new 
pattern of education. The 
Regional College of Education, 
Bhopal had organised the 
preliminary discussions under 
die guidence of the University 
Grants Commission and the 
National Council of Educational 
. Research and Training 

The two-day conference was 
presided by Dr. Ravi Prakash, 
Vice-Chancellor, Bhopal Univer¬ 
sity. Prof. D.A. Dabholfcar, 
Vfce-Cfeanceflor of Poona 
University in his inaugural 
address said that the problem of 
education was integrated one. 
It encompasses various organ¬ 
isations and agencies which 
work with a sense of dedication 
towards the object of improving 
the quality of education, A 
constructive leadership is requir¬ 
ed to change the working of 
educational institutions. An 


Istigm d ptephff In the field 
of teacher education Is alto 
Urgently needed for implement- 
hag the new pattern of education. 
An integrated syllabus la equally 
necessary at all levels. The 
teachers have to be involved in 
tins process and in this content 
intensive teacher's training 
programme would be necessary 
for the improvement of standards 
of education. He supported 
the idea of school complex as 
suggested by the Kothari Com¬ 
mission. 

Dr. Ravi Prakash in his 
presidential address emphasised 
the need for giving utmost 
attention to the improvement 
of the laboratory* library and 
equipment of various institutions 
in any programme of reform or 
innovation. 

At the conclusion of the con¬ 
ference, the following programme 
of action was recommended * 

(i) To meet the urgent need 
of the traioed teachers in 
commerce and science 
subjects, suitable post¬ 
graduate training courses 
be organised so that the 
teachers get ample oppor¬ 
tunities for their further 
training. 

(B) These postgraduate courses 
may be of at least twelve 
months' duration leading 
to the degree of Master of 
leaching in Science and 
Commerce. 

(iii) Such courses may be start¬ 
ed in all institutions where 
adequate facilities ate avail¬ 
able for meeting the short¬ 
age of trained and experi¬ 
enced teachers for the 4-2 
pattern of new education. 

<iv) Special MEd courses for 
preparing primary school 
teachers, educators and 
supervisors may be started. 

(v) Two-year postgraduate 
courses in Science Educat¬ 
ion may be started which 
shook! be different from 
the traditional MSceourses. 
The syllabi for such cour¬ 
ses should be framed in 
consultation. with the 


gcsfl hob front m a 

universities of the Stem 
keeping la view the need* 
of the new. pattern of 
education. 


(vi) Science and commerce 
education courses be 

strengthened by providing 
adequate facilities for 

research work. . 

HAU to advise fanners 

The Haryana Agricultural 
University has initiated a 'village 
adoption programme'. Under 
this scheme advisory services are 
envisaged for five selected villages 
in each of the eleven districts in 
the Sure. The university is 
also planning to re-orient the 
extension service in every dist¬ 
rict with a view to sharing its 
expertise in various disciplines 
with the farmers. The experts 
m different fields of agricultural 
sciences will give practical 
demonstrations on the fields and 
apprise the farmers of the latest 
Agricultural techniques. They 
will guide the fanners from the 
stage of selecting the seeds to 
the harvesting of the crops. Soil 
tests will be conducted and the 
required fertilisers would be 
applied in the presence of the 
fanners to acquaint them with 
other details. 

Dttanbad coodacts Mine 
Project Management Come 

A short-term course on Mine 
Project Management was organi¬ 
sed at Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad Shri R.G.Mahendni, 
Director, CMAL. in his address 
to the participants emphasised 
the necessity of having continu¬ 
ing education course in the 
technical fields. He said it is 
not only obsolesence of know¬ 
ledge that one must guard against 
but it is also the inertia of not 
adopting new techniques that 
one has to fight Because it is 
not what one knows that is 
important but it is what one is 
able to apply in practice. He 
said that mere, was a great dial 
of resistance to change the 
procedure in mining industry 
some years ago but the situation 
has changed radically Is recent 
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*efee» *ndhre have to And wtvi of 
apptyfeff qgtfekly tbe new techni¬ 
ques to increase the production, 
to contain tte present price level 
as wen at to reduce die exploita¬ 
tion losses in the mining industry. 

The participants of the course 
came from various premier 
technical institutions in the 
country. There were mostly 
Project Managers and senior 
mining engineers in the planning 
departments and a few electrical, 
mechanical and telecommunica¬ 
tion engineers and geologists. 

Prof. S.P.Banerjee, Course- 
Coordinator and Professor of 
Continuing Education gave the 
generis of this course. Prof. 
S. Srinivasan presided over the 
concluding function. 

Honours Courses planned 

in Surat 

With a view to encourage 
the talented and motivated 
students to pursue higher studies, 
the South Gujarat University 
has decided 1o introduce honours 
degree courses of three-years 
duration in the faculties of Arts. 
Commerce and Science. Such 
courses wonld be provided in 
English, Gujarati, Economics, 
Commerce and Chemistry in the 
first instance. The aeademic 
year would be divided into two 
semesters and sir papers will be 
covered in each of the semesters 
malting thirty six papers for six 
semesters over a total period of 
three academic years. These 
papers shall be broadly divided 
into <i) six papers for languages, 
(ii) six paper of Core subject, 
(t»i) twelve papers for honours 
subject and (iv) twelve papers 
for the two ancillary subjects. 
The whole course will be further 
distributed semesterwisc as fol¬ 
lows : (ft) one paper m language t 

(b) one paper in core subject ; 

(c) two papers in honours subject 
and (d) two papers-one each m 
two ancillary subjects. The 
detailed syllabi for the honours 
courses are being prepared under 
supervision of various com¬ 
mittees of experts. 


New Venkateswam 
Aadfitorion 

Shri B.D. Jatti, Vice-Prectdent 
of India, while declaring open Sri 
Venkateswara University Audi¬ 
torium emphasised the need for 
the development of a national 
outlook and a national language 
to forge units in the country. Shri 
Jatti called upon the students to 
realise the importance of service 
to the society. He applauded the 
the progress of the university 
during the last two decades and 
appreciated the institution of a 
variety of courses in arts and 
science faculties as well as the job 
oriented courses offered by the 
university. 

Shri J. Vengal Rao, the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister 
in his presidential address paid 
rich tributes to Dr. D. Jaganatba 
Reddy for getting the auditorium 
reconstructed within a record 
period and proposed that it be 
named after him as a mark of 
appreciation of his untiring efforts 
to improve the academic stan¬ 
dards of the university during his 
tenure of six years. The State 
Govemtment had earlior sanc¬ 
tioned rupees three lakhs to the 
university towards the compensar 
tion for the loss incurred due to the 
damages caused by devastating 
fire which broke out about three 
months ago. The auditorium is 
centrally situated in the campus 
with a beautiful hill view as its 
background It provides acco¬ 
mmodation for 1400 persons. The 
structure contains special type 
flyover steel shutters at the hill 
side to seat another S00 persons 
in open air galleries. The audi¬ 
torium has been designed to cater 
to the culture programmes and 
events as well as the convocations 
of the university. The total cost 
of expenditure is estimated at 
rupees eighteen lakhs. 




Legal aid planned by 
Nagpur Varsity 

The University of Nagpur 
established fifty year ago under 
the leadership of Shri Bipin 
Krishna Bose, the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the university has 
many changes in its 


constitutions as well as hi its 
structure. There are 140 colleges 
with enorlment of225,000 students 
as against six colleges with 1150 
students in 1923. At present there 
are 4000 university and college 
teachers. The work load of the 
university teachers has nearly 
doubled. 

The Executive Council of the 
university has recently decided 
that the Examination work would 
now onwards include, evaluation, 
setting of question papers, moder¬ 
ation, random checking of answer 
books and tabulation of results. 
No payments whatsoever would" 
be made for invigilating jobs. The 
university has also reduced the 
holidays to six weeks in a year. 
Qualifications for the new teachers 
have been revised keeping in view 
the changed situation. They would 
now be required to possess a doc¬ 
torate degree in the sudject or 
should have published work of 
high standing to their credit and 
should have axcellent academic 
record. The college teachers must 
possess M.PhiII degree of a recog¬ 
nised university. The college and 
university teachers would be 
required to acquire the prescribed 
qualifications within a period of 
three years. 

The university has plans to 
organise a scheme to educate the 
masses of their legal rights and 
obligations, provide free legal aid 
to the poor and associate the law 
students in social work. The legal- 
aid centres will be set up at all 
places where colleges are having 
law classes. Every final year 
student of the university would 
pay rupees five along with the 
tuition fee for creating the nece¬ 
ssary funds for this scheme. 

Personal 

Dr. N. A. Noot Mahomed, 
senior advocate of the Supreme 
Court and a prominent member 
of the Madras Bar, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Calicut University. 

Dr. Z.U. Khan of the Vallabh- 
bhai Patel Chest Institute, has been 
awarded the Von Pirquit Prize 
for 1975 in recognition of his 
original research work in clinical 
allergy and applied immunology. 
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A team of Indian biological 
scientists would be visiting New 
Zealand to study various measu¬ 
res toimprove the environment of 
■tile Gir forest in Gujarat New 
Zealand has rich forests and so 
can afford a good opportunity to 
. foe Indian scientists for observing 
the method to increase the fodder 
growth without harming the trees. 
The WildEfc department of Guja¬ 
rat State has also decided to ins¬ 
titute scholarships to study the 
behaviour of ’ions and other ani¬ 
mals in the sancturies. There 
would be periodic examination of 
health of these animats and their 
numbers. The staff working in 
tire sanctuary would also be given 
, special training in the preserva¬ 
tion of animals. A wildlife edu¬ 
cation course for them is also to 
be instituted at the Debra Dun 
Forest Research Institute. 


Teachers Camp at Dalboosie 

A TEN-DAY training camp was 
organised at Dalhousie by the 
Punjab Youth Welfare Depart¬ 
ment Seventy college teachers 
participated. The camp was the 
first of its kind in the country 
where teachers were given inten¬ 
sive training in devising ways and 
. means for involving youth in 
construction activities. Efforts 
were made to correlate youth acti- 
’ vities with the Government and 
semi-Government agencies work¬ 
ing for bridging the existing gap 
between the educational and 
social realities. Special training 
programmes were also arranged in 
yoga and mass media. Lectures on 
' photography, painting and theatre 
' were also organised. The camp 
.; afforded opportunity for involving 
. < foe youth is constructive national 

• activities, 

t _ 

StaMs to Study 
Land Records 

. <1 TftE National Students Union 
■ i Would soon be organising visits to 
. i vffieges in Haryana, Punjab, 

* Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh to do 



and 
measures 


of tend reoords 
whgee. Various 
bringing foe land 
reforms Would also be suggested. 
Initially a team of six students 
would be sent to different states 
and the survey would be made on 
purely experimental basis. The 
Union also proposes to institute a 
student agricultural scheme for 
using vacant plots in educational 
institutions for cultivation by stu¬ 
dents all over the country. This 
would be the first step to get stu¬ 
dents practically involved in rural 
development. 


UN University Rector 

assumes Office in Tokyo 

Mr James M. Hester joined 
as Rector of UN University in 
Tokyo. Until 31st August, he was 
President o! New York University 
a post he had held for more then 
thirteen years. 

At a press conference in Tokyo, 
the Rector said that the Univer¬ 
sity's initial task was to organise 
before the end of the year three 
separate working group meetings 
on the principal priority areas 
approved by the University 
Council last January. 

The first group of twenty two 
experts from all over the world 
will be meeting to discuss the 
problems of world hunger. Simitar 
meetings will be convened on 
human and on the u$e and man¬ 
agement of natural resources in 
early December. On the basis of 
the recommendations of these 
committees it is hoped that a 
working programme wilt be 
chalked out for implementation 
front the next spring. 

Regarding the contributions 
to foe University’s Endowment 
Fund, Mr. Hester said that in 
addition to $ lOOmfliion pledged 
by Japan over a Five-year period, 
contributions had been received 
from Senegal* Ghana and Sweden. 
Venezuela has pledged 10 million 
over a five year period. Bills are 
alio before the United States 
Congrats seeking approval of a 
substantial contribution. 


The University Grants Com-* 
mission is orgastetag a series of 
workshops for suggesting ways to 
improve and revise the current 
university courses and bringing 
them nearer to the needs of the 
society and foe students. In alt 
thirty-six workshops would be 
held in which the university 
teachers would participate. They 
wit) be expected to indicate 
measures for relating each specific 
discipline with social reality and 
provide guidelines for prepara¬ 
tion of relevant textbooks, 
supplementary reading material 
and teaching aids. 

The workshop idea came from 
panels constituted by the Com¬ 
mission fast year to advise it on 
developing research and leaching 
in various university disciplines 
in humanities and social sciences. 
The panel had recommended a 
thorough revision and upgrading 
of the university courses. 

Public Relations Courses 

in Madras 

A THREE years degree course in 
public relations recently instituted 
by the Madras University was 
inaugurated by Mr. K.K, Shah, 
Chancellor of the University. A 
batch of 40 students has been en¬ 
rolled for the newly started job- 
oriented course. The students are 
roosts from Stella Maris College 
and Government Arts College. 

The Chancellor in his inaugu¬ 
ral hddress said that public rela¬ 
tions was a two way traffic. He 
advised the public relations man 
to see that there was no ♦‘credi¬ 
bility gap” between the firm he 
represented and the consumer of 
the company’s goods. Nor should 
public relations mean trying to 
seH something which was not 
worth setting. He should never 
subordinate truth to any compul¬ 
sion arising from business consid¬ 
erations. 

Dr* Chattdran S. Devanesan, 
Vice-Chancellor of North Easters 
Hill University also spoke an 


* 
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ia colleges and universities. tack 
of-proper public relations in the 
urovomtifes and institutions had 
often been respo&ible for students 
unrest Absence of a dialogue 
between the academic institutions 


and the industries had sometime 
resulted in these institutions 
remaining as ’‘ivory towers” un¬ 
aware of the development needs 
of the country. He hoped that 
the public relations institute which 
had come forward to help univer¬ 
sity run the course and serve as a 
dynamic link between academic 
bodies and industries so that 
highere ducation could be trans¬ 
formed into one of imparting 
skills which would enable the 
graduates get employment or 
becomeg self employed* Shri 
N. D. Sundaravadivelu, former 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
said that, during the last sis years, 
the university lad introduced as 
many as one hundred and three 
new courses including thirtyfivc 
job oriented ones. The courses 
in public relations, book industry, 
tourism and company secretary¬ 
ship were made available to 
colleges and students as well Mr. 
G A. Dharmarajan, Secretary of 
the university students information 
bureau appealed for support and 
co-operation of industrialists and 
businessmen in providing sound 
practical training to students hi 
the job oriented courses. 


Educational Innovations 

at BITS 


BITS has changed oyer from the 
letter grading system with A f B, C, 
D & F grades—F standing for 
‘Failure’, to a new letter grading 
system with A. B, C. D & E-~ E 
standing for ‘Exposed*. The change 
change over from F to the E grade 
has been a matter of discussion for 
more than a year among students 
and teachers and the latest decision 
has removed the eternal stigma 
which used to be attached to a 
failure grade. Students obtaining 
the lowest grade arc no longer 
compulsorily required to repeat a 
course. However, students are 
permitted, on their own option, to 


repeat a course in which they have 
got any of the valid grades A, B,« 
C, D or E. The educational philo¬ 
sophy of the Institute thus inter¬ 
links and at the same time distin¬ 
guishes between performance of 
a student in a single course and his 
overall cumulative performance. 
As a followup, an Academic 
Counselling Board (ACB) has been 
created to monitor the progress of 
a student if he fails to meet the 
expected standards which are 
based upon maintaining a certain 
minimum overall performance, a 
certain rate of progress in clearing 
the courses and also obtaining not 
more than one ‘E' grade in a 
semester. Students coming under 
the purview of the ACB are re¬ 
quired to follow a programme and 
pace of study as decided by the 
ACB such as reducing their load 
and in the extreme situation when 
they are unable to bring up their 
performance to the expected 
standards, they may be required 
to discontinue. 

Responding to the aspirations of 
outstanding students, certain un¬ 
usual educational features have 
been introduced in the recent past. 
Telescoping from B.E. (Hons.) 


to M. E- programmes allow out¬ 
standing students to dovetail 
their B.E, (Hons.) into the M.E. 
program, in the same discipline, 
wihtout first having to qualify for 
the B. E. (Hons.) degree. In the 
dual degree scheme a student can 
work for two of the 5-year integ¬ 
rated programs concurrently. 

One of the very recent innova¬ 
tions to meet the desire of the 
students to take courses other than 
those required for their own pro¬ 
gram is the introduction of the 
optional free Electives. A student 
on his own option may take 
courses, upto a certain number, 
for which he is given credit in 
addition to his normal program. 
An off-shoot of this is the creation 
of free elective projects wherein 
an individual student or a group of 
students get credit for a project 
activity in which they nave been 
involved for at least a year. Thus 
the learning process is taken out 
of the classroom and academic 
recognition is given to creative 
activities of students, encouraging 
them to develop interdisciplinary 
skills and abilities that are so 
essential for tomorrow’s leaders. 

□ 



"How paradoxical—you want politicians to Keep 
off colleges and still invite me to deliver your 
convocation address. 
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, Souttmi Varsftk* 

•- YC> amt- 

1 # ' ' , * 

A conference of the Ytce- 
Chased k>n of the southern 
universities was held in Madras 
recently. It was attended by 
Shri P. Jaganmohan Reddy 
(Osrnama), Shri M. R. 
Apparow (Andhra), Prof. K.S. 
Murthy (Sri Venkateswara), prof. 
0. Javare Gowda (Mysore). Dr. 
H. Narasimhiah (Bangalore), 
Prof. R. S, Krishna n (Kerala). 
Dr. N K. Panikker (Cochin), 
Shri S.V. Cbiuibabo (Madurai). 
Shri M.V. Rajagopal (J.N. 
Technological), Dr. K.A.V. 
Pa&dalai (UT, Madras), Dr. 
Malcolm S. Adisesbiah (Madras) 
and Shri R.K. Chhabra, Secre¬ 
tary, University Grants Com* 
mission. 

The conference discussed the 
desirability of having common 
pattern of curriculum and syllabi 
for rite universities of this region. 
They agreed that the university 
education at the first degree level 
should be related to environment¬ 
al needs and employment pre¬ 
parations of students. As a 
first step n was suggested that the 
Vice-Chancellors in each State 


doft pfogitomef bo expan d ed 
with tie tatistance of the Dot 
verriQr Giants Commissi on arid 
that rater-university cooperation 
be promoted in the field of 
correspondence courses. It 
commended the open access 
system introduced by die Andhra 
and Mysore universities enabling 
even those without formal qualifi¬ 
cations to. appear for the first- 
degree examinations. 

A regional instrumentation 
centre, a regional library and a 
documentation centre were also re¬ 
commended to be set up to serve 
the universities of this area. The 
instrumentation centre could be 
located at the !IT, Madras with 
the help of the Department of 
Science and Technology and the 
library at Bangalore in collabora¬ 
tion with the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research. 

The conference stressed the 
need for bringing out post gra¬ 
duate reference books in the 
regional languages and sought 
the help of the University Grants 
Commission for this purpose. The 



form of wwmaeofl counes 
teheberstngbe modernised curri¬ 
cula and cvahuUtco techniques. 

An Iater-Uorvarsity Consults^ 
rive committee would wee be 
set up in each state to deal with 
academic and administrative 
problems of the universities, The 
universities could form phramag 
boards to prepare a prospective 
plan for their future development. 

With regard to the system of 
internal assessment for postgra¬ 
duate courses, it recommended 
that where university departments 
run a post-graduate programme 
which was not duplicated else¬ 
where, the university could adopt 
the system fully. Where there 
were several colleges and univer¬ 
sity departments engaged in post¬ 
graduate courses, the internal 
assessment should initially be 
limited to 30-35 percent of the 
total marks. 

The nest conference of the 
Vice-Chancellors will be hosted 
by the Kerala University and 
would be held in December, 1976. 


should agree among themselves 
to develop common course of 
studies. Once this was achieved 
the scheme could be extended to 
the other regions. Two coordi¬ 
nating agencies were accordingly 
recommended to be act up to map 
out rite work done in the sourth- 
era region—one at Madras 
University for theoretical physics 
and the other at Madurai Uni¬ 
versity. for biological sciences. 
The Chairmen and the members 
of rim Boards of Studies in the 
various subjects were requested to 
meat periodically at zonal work¬ 
shop*. 

The Vice-Chancellors also 
a g re e d that common Board of 
Studies should be established in 
rite beginning for two universities. 
Madras and Kerala Universities 
would work for economics at the 
postgraduate level and Madras 
and Osmania Universities would 
develop a common Board of 
Stadias in Urdu, Arabic and 
Persian. 


ROH1LKHAND UNIVERSITY 

134, CttflUaes, 

Bareilly (U.P.) 

SUGGESTION FOR SEAL AND MOTTO 

Suggestion* including sketches are invited for the seal and the 
motto of the newly established University of Rohilkhand, Bareilly, 
The Jurisdiction of University extends to the districts of Bareilly, 
Badaun, Bijnor, Moradabad, Pifibhtt, Rampur and Shahajahanpur. 

A prize of Rs, 500/- will be given for the selected entry. 

For details write to the Registrar* University of RohUkhand.134, 
CHI lines, Bareilly. 

REGISTRAR 
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SAMBALPtR UNIVERSITY 
JVOT1 VIHAR : BUBLA 

N». 5in?T0S pated 15-H-7S 

Applied Horn in the prescribed from 
with aliened copies of marfcsheet and 
certificates of all examinations passed 
are invited for a post of Lecturer in 
Httflfianiitai (English) In the University 
College of Engineering, Burla, 

Eanstb! oaatittcatHw 

At least Second Class Masters 
Degree in English with 48% marks. 

Teaching and research experience 
will he considered as additional 
guatificauon*. 

State of pay : Rs. 4WM0-8OO-3O-95O 
The post cajries CP.K benefits 
and dearness allowance as would be 
sanctioned b> the University front time 
to time. 

Age of ret ferment ; Sixty years 

Seven copies of the application form 
will he supplied from the University 
office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 10- (Rupees ten 
only) Candidates intending to receive 
form by post arc returned to vend <a) 
Crossed Indian Postal Order of Rs. I0> 
paytthk to the Finance Officer, 
Samtofpur University, Sambalpur. fh) 
Self addressed envelope Ox 10 cm) with 
postage stamps worth Rs. 2 - affixed 
to it with the words •APPLICATION 
FORM K>R TEACHING POSTS IN' 
THE SAMHAI PIJR UNIVERSITY* 
superscribed Money Older, Cheque or 
Bank Draft wilt not be entertained 
The last dale of receipt of applica¬ 
tion by the undersigned U 18 12.75 
Candidate* will be requited to 
appear before a Selection Committee 
appointed by ihc University at their 
own expenses Selected Candidates 
will be required to imn the post within 
one mnnih from the date of issue of 
appointment ordef. 

Issue of this advertisement dot* not 
make it binding on the pan of the 
University to make appointment. 

AR communications should be 
addressed to the undersigned by desig¬ 
nation and not by name No interim 
reply to any query shall be given. 

REGISTRAR 


CAUHATJ UNIVERSITY 
GAUHATI—7810)4. 
Advertise** No 13 of 1975 

APPLICATIONS are mvjted for the 
IMfowfog posts !— 

I Promisor of Mathemaiics—-one post 
(permanent) 

X Reader in History—one post (per¬ 
manent) 

Speculation in Medieval and 
Modem History of India; prefere¬ 
nce will be given to one having 
research experience in the History 
of Assam. 


3. Reader in English—one post (per¬ 
manent) 

Specialisation to be stated by the 
candidate. 

4. Reader in Bengali—one post (per¬ 
manent) 

Specialisation-Language'literature. 

5. Reader in Economics—one post 
(permanent) 

Specialisation ; Economic Theory/ 
Monetary Economics /Economics of 
Development. 

6. Lecturer in Assamese : two posts 
(permanent) 

Specialisation-For one post candi¬ 
date must have a first or high 
Second Class <B+) M.A, degree in 
English with a Ph.D Degree pre¬ 
ferably in a subject connected with 
Assamese literature and for the other 
candidate must have a first or high 
Second Class (B+) MA. in 
Assamese or Ancient Indian History 
and Culture with a Ph D. degree 
or a First Gass M A. in Assamese 
with specialisation in Cultural 
History 

7. Lecturer in Sanskrit—one post 
(temporary) 

Specialisation-Darsana 

8 Lecturer in Method of leaching 
English—one post (permanent) 
Diploma in teaching of English 
from the C.LE, and F L. Hyderabad 
or equivalent degree or diploma 
recognised by this University 

9 Lecturer in History—two post (per¬ 
manent) 

Specialisation : for one post Modem 
History with Social & Economic 
History of Indian and for the other 
Medieval History of India. 

I*'- Lecturer in Political Science—one 
post (temporary) 

Specialisation * Public Administra¬ 
tion. Govt, and Politics in India. 

11. Lecturer in Journalism—one post 
(temporary) 

Preference well be given to one who 
has(l) practical experience m daily 
news papers in the editorial and/or 
production side for not less than 5 
years and (2) teaching experience. 

12. Lecturer in Economics—one post 
(permanent) 

Specialisation : Public Economics 
Banking 

13. Lecturer in Philosophy—one post 
(permanent) 

Specialisation : Philosophy of Relig¬ 
ion or Logic. 

14. lecturer in Mathematics—Two 

posts (one permanent and the other 
temporary) 

Specialisation - FOR THE PER¬ 
MANENT POST-Fluid Mechanics 
(Turbulence) / Numerical Analysis/ 
Relativity. 

FOR THE TEMPORARY POST* 
Functional Analysis/Modem Alge¬ 
bra/Topology with ability to teach 
Riemanoian Geometry. 

15. Lecturer in Zoology—one post 
(temporary) 


Specialisation-Cell Biology. 

16. Lecturer in Commerce—two posts 
(permanent) 

Sprialisation-A degree in Law or 
competence to teach Corporate Law 
and Administration. 

17. Lecturer in Agricultural Botany— 
one post (permanent) 
Specialisation-Genetics and Plant 
breeding. 

18 Lecturer in Bengali—one post (per¬ 
manent) 

Specialisation-Literature. 

Scale of pay :- 

Professor Rs. 1103 50-1300-60-1600 - 
Readcr Rs. 703-50-1250/- 
Lecturer Rs. 4OO-4O-8OO-5O-950'- 
The scales of pay are subject to 
revision. 

All posts carry usual allowances, 
admissible undsr the Universny rules in. 
force from time to time and the incum¬ 
bents will be eligible to pcnsion-cum- 
G.P.F-cum-Graiuttv or Contributory 
Provident Fund as per relevant statutes 
of the University. 

Essential qualification ; 

For Professor : (1) Candidate must 
be recognised scholar in the subject 
with Doctor’s degree or equivalent 
published work (2) Continuous research 
work of merit as evidenced by published 
papers in standard journals or published 
work of merit. (3) 10 (ten) year’s post¬ 
graduate or 15 <fi fteer> years Honours 
teaching experience (4) Experience in 
guiding and promting research. 

In case of a candidate of excep¬ 
tional abilities with outstanding research 
contributions, the requirement of 
teach ms experience may be suitably 
relaxed 

For Readers : In addition to the 
specialisations mentioned against each 
candidates must have (1) A doctorate 
degree or published work of an equiva¬ 
lent high Standard (2) Consistently good 
academic record with First or High 
Second Class (B 4-) Master’s degree in 
a relevant subject or any equivalent 
degree of a foreign University (3) Evi¬ 
dence of continuous research and 
(4) experience of 5 years, post-graduate 
teaching or 8 years' Honours teaching. 

For Lecturers : In addition to the 
specialisation!! mentioned against each 
post candidate must possess (a) a 
Doctorate degree or published work 
of an equally high standard (b) consis¬ 
tently good academic record with First 
or High Second class (B+) Master’s 
degree in a relevant subject or an 
equivalent degree of a foreign 
University. 

In the case of a candidate whose 
research work as evident ^either from 
his thesis or from his published work is 
of a high ^tandaid, ihe qualification 
under (b) may be suitably relaxed 
If a candidate possessing a Doctor’s 
degree or equivalent published work is 
not available or is not considered sala¬ 
ble, a person possessing a consistently 
good academic record (due weightage- 
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given *o M> HiUi or equivalent 
s or research work Of quafity) may 
fee considered ft* appointment ort 
condition that fee vdil have to obtain a 
Doctors degree or give evidence of 
published work of equivalent s ’ high 
standard within five years of his appo¬ 
intment. failing which he will not be 
able 10 earn future increments until 
fee fulfils these requirements" 

THE LAST DATE OF RECEIVING 
APPLICATIONS FOR LECTURERS 
IS EXTENDED TILL 25th DECEM¬ 
BER, 1975 

Applications in plain paper in- 
quadruplicate in the case of Professor 
amt Readers and triplicate m the case 
of Lecturers giving full bio-data includ¬ 
ing (1) Name in full (in block letters) (2) 
Father’s name (3) Date of birth by the 
Christian era (4) (a) Permanent resi¬ 
dence and address (in full) <h) Present 
address (in full’v (5) Present occupation 
If any and name or employer (6) Present 
salary drawn (if any) (7) Detailed 
academic career with mark-sheets and 
subjects studied (including Honours) 
in degree and post graduate courses 
from Matriculation'Higher Secondary' 
High School Leaving Certificate Exami¬ 
nation onwards and copies reprints of 
research contributions (g) Nam: and 
address of two referees not related to 
the candidate together with an applica¬ 
tion fee of Rs. 5>- (Rupees Five) bv 
CROSSED INDIAN POSTAL ORDER 
drawn in favour of the Gauhau Univer¬ 
sity payable at Gauhait-7g|OI4 Post 
Office should be sent in an inner sealed 
cover superscribed “Application for 
Post of (Name of the post applied for) 
Advertisement No. 13 of 1975** enclosed 
to an outer cover addressed to Shn 
ICC Bhattacharyya, M.A., Registrar, 
Gaulish University, Gauhati 781014 to 
reach him not later than 15th Decem¬ 
ber, 1975. 

Adfeoc Professors and Readers in 
die Departments of this University are 
required to submit four copies of their 
bio-data for consideration 

The number of this advertisement 
and name or the post applied for must 
be referred to in the application. Per¬ 
sons in employment should apply 
through proper channel or with a no 
objection certificate from the present 
employer. 

Candidate will be required to appear 
at an interview if an when called for. 


augarh musum university 

Advertisement No. 15/75-74 

APPLICATIONS, on ihe prescribed 
form, are invited for the following posts: 

1. Reader in Mathematics, Z, H. 
EigWfHim College. 

Seek Rs. 1209-1900 plus 
(Part temporary). 


(a) A first or high second class Master's 
Degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification. 


> ,^'t t m* t » , H tTj Y ul', *L|| 

> «,R*aie«r6fe 

ddctotaie mte$m # nr pt^sbedww^^f. 
a high ttawtoKt ■ - 

(d Ordinarily 5 years' experience of 
post-graduate teaching or guiding re¬ 
search or of teaching degree classes in 
Engineering. 

Datable: 

Specialisation in one of the following: 
Hydromechanics; Numerical Analy¬ 
sts; Differential Equations 

2. Lecturer la Mathematics, Z. H. 
Eagfaeariag College. 

Scale Rv 705-1690 flu atiowncr* 
(Post temporary). 

Qua UOcat tans: 

First or high Second class Master’s 
Degree in MathernaticwSum-tucH nr an 
equivalent qualification. 

Desirable: 

Experience of teaching or Research 
Note: Prcfsreiwe to he given to those 
who have -vpcctnlited in Applied 
Mathematics. 

3. Reader in Physic*. Department of 
Physics. Scale Rs. 1295-1900 plu> 
•Hownces. 

QuaMfostioas ordinarily required; 

A tirsi or high second class Master's 
Degree in Physics of an Indian University 
or an equivalent foreign qualification. A 
research degree of doctorate standard or 
published work of high standard AUtasi 
five years’ experience of teaching Post¬ 
graduate cIj-smcs and so roc experience ol 
guiding icxeareh 
Desirable: 

Specialisation in the ;wM of solid *taic 
electronics or any other espertmeiuul 
branch of physics which involves instru- 
memaitcm and electronics ?( the research 
level. 

Note: Those who have a heads applied 
need not apply again. 

4- Render In Ovil Engineering f Tempo- 
nr* ). Scats* Rs. 1259-1900 pht% allowance* 
QaddortkMs; 

Rosie degree in Civil Engineering and 
seven vears* experience or Master’? 
degree »n Civil Engineering. with hvc 
year’s experience or doctorate wi*h two 
years' experience of which two vears 
should be in teaching in an Engineering 
Institution or a degree siandard and or 
Research. 

DcrireMe; 

Preference will be given to those 
possessing Post-graduate qualification 
and experience Published Research 
Work. 

5. Lecturers hi Chit Ea gln ecria g -(Owe 
permanent, five temporary). Scale Rs. TOD- 
1600 ph» allowance*. 

Qmtfficatiens: 

Ordinarily first class Bachelor's degree 
in Civil Engineering or Post-graduate 
qualification* in Civil Engineering. 

6. Lecturer la Civil E aghuri ag, Uaher- 
dty Polytechnic. Scale Rs. 705-1600 pfc» 
aBowaaetc (Post temporary, likely t« 

QwMctthM: 

Ordinarily a dcast a second class 
Bachelor’s Degree in Civil Engineering 
or Ms equivalent. 

7. Lecturers. Scale IU. 70940-1109-30- 
1600 pies aSowanm. 

1, Lecturer in Economics 


i * * v.J*** -rn & ' i' V ‘ • X * * - W," . 

■if-'j ^ i - K ^,» - * j \ h j 

O epartw aa) 

* 4 V Lecturer in ** Russian Hfctory 

* ( HHtory Department) 

(MMcafemm lor the pasts at SL Nm 
I All 

ffenentfeil: Consistently good academic 
record with first or high second dam 
(Bj ) Master's Degree in the subject 
concerned or an equivalent Degree of a 
foreign University. 

Desirable: 

(t) A Doctor’s Degree or published 
work of an equally high standard. 

(til Teaching experience of Degree* 
Post-graduate classes. 

Qnalffttwrion* fur the post at SL No- 3: 

EwaHhl: Constsienily good ac&temic 
record with first or high second class 
fB-M Maker’s Degree (or no equivalent 
degree of a foreign University) in, 

U) Statistics or Mathematics with Dip- 
kuna in Statisiiev OR (ti) Lconomk*- with 
specialisation in ttoftoaittrH-&. 

Camlfdafcs xbauld have some Irws- 
ledqc of hisiory and experience of handl¬ 
ing historical statistics 

Desirable; 

(it A l Xx tor's Degree or published 
work of an equally high standard. 

Hi) Teaching experience of <ie*ree posi- 
giaduaic classes; (fit) M A m Hision. 
QosUflcatioes for the post at SI. No. 4: 

Lsvrai bst: C'an.iswmJy go»>d academn 

iccord with fust or high second class 
<B+’ Master’s fVgFCv m Russian His¬ 
iory. ur Hcstoiy wiri> spe^ialLvation in 
History of iluroix ri:xU«lmg USSR), 
or an equivalent Degree of a foreign 
Univcrvijs 

Dcstoufete: 

01 A Doctor's Dearie o< puMished 
work of equally high sland.tr ! 

In) leaching experience of devrtx.poxi- 
graduate classes 

tint Same experience of research m 
Kmoiatt fltsu»n' te g M Phil De¬ 
gree in Ku*Mnn Hisiors t 
(iv) Working knowledge of Russian. 

Fur all posts at SI. No. 7 
“provided that it a teacher u. not a 
Ph.D at the time of his her ipiviritment 
and docs not qualify huyivelt herself lor 
the award of a Ph.D [Xgrcc fremi a re- 
cognued University m the subject which 
ts being laugh: by him Iwr within tlx 
period of fixe yean from the date of ho 
her appointment or does not give 
evidence of research work of equal 
standard within that period m the sub¬ 
ject concerned, he she shall not he entitl¬ 
ed to any future increment after the 
expiry of the said period of five years till 
such rime he/rius fulfils the above men¬ 
tioned requirement*" 

Prescribed application fornix and 
instructions may he had from the Deputy 
Registrar (Executive^ by sending sen- 
addressed envelope of 23 * 10 cm. Last 
date for receipt of applications i#. 15th 
December, 1975. Incomplete applications 
and those received laic may not be consi¬ 
dered. 

Higher start may be pven for special 
qualifications and experience. Candidates 
interviewed may be paid contribution 
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to**rtfc ttjcsif t A. equal to on? tingle 
sfcWwHf elWs RaHwqy futt only. 

(P. V. Gnoiu;e> 
REGISTRAR 


SAMBAUPl’R UNIVERSITY 
Jyoti VUur: Burin 
/VdvmiKnenl 

No, J2096TDS Dated the 17-11*7$ 

IN continuation of this office advertise¬ 
ment No. 29156 dated 29.9 ?5, the last 
dale of receipt of applications in the 
prescribed form for the Post of Professor* 
cum-Principal in the 1-ajpat Rai I .aw 
College, at Samba (put is extended upio 
15.12,1975 

1. Scale or pay Rs 1IOD.S(M3<kXii>- 

wm-- 

11 Age of retirement: Sixty years of age 
III. Qualification and F<p:ncncc 
KwtfDrtwl QmlHcstkM: 

(at M L. or LL.M or li.ii-at-Ltw 
Degree or equivalent qualification 

(M Musi have nfteen years ol piofcs- 
sson.il experience out of which at le-jsi 
live yprx must tv in teaching taw oi 
rilicen years ivf ujchmp experience in 
La*. 

DedtshJc QaaHtfortlon 

i,u Higher research qualitwaiiou pre¬ 
ferably a Doctorate Degree 

(h) Administrative experience \n)l be 
considered as an additional qua I >* vat ion 

A Prnfessoicum-Piincirwit m.i> also 
be appiwmed on conn aei basts for a 
ipeufied pcioif Retired persons may 
also appS Higher starting mas be gwen 
in deserving cases, The poo eames 
usual dcHfnesv allowance as would he 
sanctioned by the University from time 
to lime 

Seven vopie-i of (he a nr herd ion form> 
will be supplied from the Univcrxiiv 
Office to each candidate m person on cash 
payment of !**■ 10- tRup.^ Tent oiilx. 
Candidates intending t« receive forms 
by poM arc required to vend (a) ('raised 
Postal Order of Rs 10 • payable to the 
finance Officer, Samba Spur 1 'mversus 
Burla (b) a sel f addressed envelope (?3 
cm x ID cml w-uh postage stamps worth 
Rs Z - affixed to it with the words 
“‘APPLICATION FORM FOR TEA¬ 
CHING POSTS IN SAMBA LPUR 
UNIVERSITY" superscribed on it. 
Money Order Cheque will not be enter¬ 
tained 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview before a selection 
committee at their own expense. 

AH communications should be addres¬ 
sed to the Registrar, bv designation 
only 

Candidates who have applied ie 
response to the earlier advertisement 
need not apply again, 

G. P. Guru 

REGISTRAR 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

APPLICATIONS are invited for foui 
posts of Readers in the < crural Institute 
of Education (a Post-Graduate main¬ 
tained insumiion of the Delhi University) 
in the grade of Rs 1 200- 50-1 300-60- 1 900. 
Dearness, Cd> Compensatoiy allowances 
and retirement benefits (in the case of 
permanent incumiwntsj are fldroi'XiWe 
in accordance with the University rules 
tn force from unic to time. 

Exseatial Qualifications: 

Consistently Good academic record 
wiih first or high second C lax*. Master’s 
lfcjarec in Fducaiion wjih i Doctorate 
Degree oi equivalent purlixhcd work 
independent published work (in addition 
to ilie published work mentioned above) 
with ai least 5 years" leaching expcucnce 
in Honours Pnxt-GrMuatc Glasses 
essentia) 

Special Desirable Qualifications: 
ri) The candidates sfiould have spe¬ 
cialised ill one of the following areas. 
Educational Administration; Educa¬ 
tional Sociology' ! ducat ional Psy¬ 

chology. I. ducat tonal Technology: 
Phi tost iphv of f ducation. Compara¬ 
tive Education: Educational Planning 
,ind Finance of Education: Principles 
of Curriculum Construction Teacher 
Education, Special Education. Edu¬ 
cational and Vocational Guidance, 
fit) Experience in guiding Ph.D 
students in Fducauon. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the Office of the Central 
Institute of U ducat ion either personally 
or by sending a self ndJressed envelope 
with postage stamps worth Rs, 1.95. 

Selected candidates will have to 
produce (Ik orieinal documents relating 
(o their age. qua I ilka lions, experience etc 
before joining the appointment. 

Application accompanied bv a (tested 
copies of the Degrees and other certi¬ 
ficates and Published research articles etc. 
should reach the undersigned not later 
than 24th December, 1975. 

Note: 

1 It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable candi¬ 
dates who may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any of the qualifications 
may be made m exceptional cases on 
the recommendations of the Selection 
Committee. 

2 Canvassing in any form by nr on 
behalf of the candidate will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidates called Tor interview from 
outside Delhi will be paid contribution 
towards Travel expenses equivalent 
to U second Class Rail fate as per 
rules. 

PRINCIPAL 

Ctatral Institute of Education 
33, ChMn Mar*, Ddhi-t10007 


SHIVAJIUNIVEAS11Y* KOLHAPUR 

Advertisement 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts: 

Piofessor of History, 

Reader in English. 

A lecturer each in Zoology (Bio¬ 
chemistry), Chemistry (Organic), Mathe¬ 
matics (S'atistics) and I wo Lecturers 
each in Tnglish and Physic (Theoretical 
PhyMCi SoliJ S»-J!ic Physics or Ffectro- 
mes) 

Pay Scales: 

Profinsoi • K » 1100-50-1300-A0-1500. 

Reader 1 Rs. ?yo-«M250 

Ltc urc*' Rs W» 1-40-800-50-950 
Qualifications & Experience: 

(1) Professor: Hr s i 0 r Second Class 
Master’s Deg: ce and Doctorate Degree 
in the subject of a statutory Indian or 
Foreign University of repute 

Teaching Post-Graduate classes for 
about ten years and guiding successfully 
some Ph D. Modems, riiniished re- 
seaich worh of mcrii v,li >eceivc due 
consideration. 

(2) Reader: 

fa) A Doctorate Degree oi an\ recognised 
Universes Indian or Foreign with at 
least Second C lass cither at Bachelor's 
or Meier's Degree and published 

independent reset?reh work 
(b) Seven vea*-s experience of leaching 
Post-Graduate dasres. (This condi¬ 
tion W'ill be relaxed in exceptional 
cases for the subject of English only). 
(31 Lecturer: 

fa) A First or Second Class Master’s 
Degree. OR 

(a' A Doctorate Degree with at least 
Second Class Bachelor'-, Degree 
OR 

(a) Any other equivalent Decree or 
Degrees of an Indian or Foreign 
Umversiiy 

AND 

(b) Fne year's experience of teaching 
Graduare classes a) the special or 
Principal level or at Post-Graduate 
level. 

(cl Preference will be given to candidates 
belonging to Schedule Caste. Sche¬ 
dule Tribes. Nomadic Tribes & 
O B.C 

Prescribed application forms (Seven 
copies), can be had from University 
office. Desirous candidates are request¬ 
ed to send Indian Postal Order of Rs. 
3.50 alongwiih self-addressed envelope 
of 00.65 ps. 

Seven conies of applications a long with 
necessary enclosures should reach the 
Registrar. Shiv;yi University, Vidya- 
nagar. Kolhapur-415004, on or before 
31st December. 1975. 

Kolhapur. Usha 1th APE 

Date :—22-11-1975. REGISTRAR 
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A list of solact articles cutled from Periodical# 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Dtesch > Stephen P. ‘Research, graduate education, and the 
university” Educational Record SS (3); Summer 74 : 
171-82. 

Haffher, Gerald O. “American universities : A question of 
value* and a matter of conscience” International Associa¬ 
tion of Universities BuHetn 23 (2); May 75; 97-105. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLGY 

Crewe, Ivor, “why writing it down is the scholars dOcmmi'*. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (207); 10 Oct 75 : 5. 

Randy*, Kuhn “Creativity in education”. University Journal 
(South Gujarat. University, Surat) 2 A 3; 7V74: 97-LOS. 

BDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Adeniran, Tunde. “Youth culture in transition : Nigerian 
youths in the 1970s” Youth and society 6 (4); June 75; 
481-94. 

-Arm of law reaches school drop-outs and truants in 
Philippines’. / LEE. BuUetin Scpt-Oct 75; 5-6. 

DeMartmi. Joseph R. “Student activists of the 1930s and 1960s. 
A comparison of the social base of two students”, moments 
Youth and Society 6 (4); June 75: 395-422. 

Meyers. Edward M. and Fink. Ira Stephen. ‘‘Universities and 
communities; Harming together for a change”. Educational 
Record 55 (3); Summer 74; 193*9. 


reeetved in ASU Library during November 197b 


alternatives for optimum test 
TOiabtMy . Journal of Educational Measurement 12 (2); 
summer 75; 109*14. 


Hales, Loyde W, and Tokar. Edward. 


* V, ~■ ’ —~ w-ww.v. Bfwct of the quality 

« preceding responses to an essay questirHi” Journal of 
Educational Measurement 12 ( 2 ); 75 : 1 ) 5 - 4 . 


Hanna, Gerald 3. “Incr e mental reliability and validity of 
mulupte-choice tests with an amwer-wnU-cerrect procedure” 
Journal of Educational Measurement 12(3); Fall 75.175-1. 

Miller. Jerry W “Credit for non-traditional education; A 
conceptual framework (or mpogniti n.” Educational Record 
Summer 55 (3t 74; 184-92. 


Parihar. P.S. “Credibility of public examinations.’’ Mainstream 
14 (9); 1 Nov. 75: 31-3. 


Robinson. Eric “Howto assess a lecturer's incompetence”. 
7h*irj Higher Education Supplement (209); 24 Oct. 75-5. 

ECONOMICS OF education 


Rottrick. John. “Who should pay for Universities” 7 University 
Affairs (Ottawa 16 (6>; July 75. 28. 

Morris. Alfred.“Separate fending of university teaching and 
research'*. Higher Education ResHew 7 (2); Spring 75- 42-58. 

Panchamukhi, P.R. “Devaluation of education A quantitative 
analysis”. Journal of Higher Education (Delhi) I (I); 
Monsoon 75: 15 30. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Moore, Michael A. “Defining and planning for the steady 
state” Educational Record 54 (2); Spring 73: 100-10. 

Satish Chandra. “Higher education in India: Plans and 
prospects” Journal of Higher Education (Delhi) t (I); Mon 
soon 75: 5-13. 

Young, Walter. “Proposal* for planning too time consuming**. 
University Affairs (Ottawa) 16 (4); July 75: 6-7. 

educational administration 

Dunworth, John and Cook, Rupert. “University teaching 
accomodation: Its use and allocation” Higher Education 
Review 7 (2); Spring 75: 59-76. 

Piatt. John. ”UGC Department. Higher Education Review 
7 (2); Spring 75 19-32. 

Sulhvan, Nancy. “And who shall enter” * University Affairs 
(Ottawa) 16(8); Oct 75:8-10. 

CURRICULUM 

Shaddeton, J.R. “Economics for non-sperialtsts’'. Higher 
EdsKMkm Review 7(2); Spring 75; 35-41. 

TEACHING 

Bode, David. -Staff and students ‘incapable of th inking 
for tocim dwm’. Times Higher Education Supplement (209): 
24 Oct 75: 7. 

^-Varsity and youta pro grsmaam : A BITS view point”. 
University News 13 (11); Nov. 75. 4-6. 

EVALUAlKffC 


Mehretra, R.C. “New educational techokigy and the leaching 
of chemistry”. Joiouulof Higher Education (Delhi) 1 fig; 
Monsoons 75: 31*42. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Aunt ttaur. “Role of school and college students in gradesrion 
of iHter&cy”. Indian Jour no! of Adult Education 36 (6> June 
75 13-16 

Shah. Gunvam B. “Correspondence education" University 
Journal (South Gujarat University. Surat) 2 A 3; 73-74 : 
109-11. 

Wantmrics, Ignacy. “Educational potenttaHties and limitanona 
of radio and television” Indian Journal of Adult Education 
36 (6); June 75. 2-7 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A COUNTRY STUDIES 

Amrik Singh. “Problems of Post-graduate education”. 
University News 13(11); Nov 73: 7-10. 

Domes. Jurgen and Frank, Amis Paul. “Tribulations of Use 
Free University of Berlin” Minerva 13(2); Sunnier 75: 
183*99, 

Ktats, Gunthar. “Open university gets underway—(West 
Oern^ay) TlmnHtghrr Education Suppkpwnt #Q7); tp Oct 

-Langngr problem ail* Singapore gfudents”. /./,££. Bulletin 
Sept-Oct 75: 10. 

FateL V. J. “Attitude of students towards education” 
Mainstream 14(7); IS Oe) 75: 314. 

Reed. Howard A. “Hacettepc and Middle East technical 
universities : New universities in Turkey”. Minerva 13(2); 
Sommer 75: 200*35. 


'""Cmfidcmtatiiy and anonymity 
So mm er 75: 135*51. 


15 ( 2 ); 


•Goldman, Roy D. and Mntrftt, Barbara NewHn. “Adaptation- 
Ind as an expiration for differential dudanh in colteae 
palnii*. Journal of Educational Measurement 12 (3); 
Fafl ISrftdMi- 
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Tamawos. Richard F. “Rtdkd restructuring of high* 
education is Sweden*'- Educational Record 56(2); Spring 75; 
78*88. 

Zhdanov, U. “R«gw»at co-operation Hi higher education to 
the U&S.R.**. International Association of Unberstths 
Bulletin 23(2); May 75:90-2- 



THESES OF THE MON TH 

^ ^ Doctoral Thom Accepted by Indian Universities 

j 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


I. Choudhari, Msoohar ShaoUmo. Topological and 
djatriburional aspects of Laplace H&nket transformation and 
its application. Manthwada University. 

L Gautam, Lofcesb Prasad. Problems on convergence and 
sutmuabtiity. Awadbesh Pratap Singh University. 

I. Patel* Shtftftdas Manlbhai. Contributions to the study 
of fpocvaloM operators. University of Delhi. 


Uajvors'f*^ 1 ^ Studies on optical activity, Saurashtra 

10. Sarnia* Prabin Chandra. Studies on sulphcnyi den* 
vatjvas of some orthomercapto-azo«co:n pounds. University of 
Gauhati. 

11. Tripathi, Manoj Kumar. Chemical examination of 
some essential and fixed oils. University of Saugar. 

12. Varma, Rajender Singh. Phytochemical study of some 

leguminous plants and CaHisiemon hmceolatus. University of 


Opaaafioaat Rrwmrh 

I. Sftwhney, Sudesh. Reliability models in operational 
research. University of Delhi. 

ngw 

1. AgmbotH, SA, Electronic and vibrational spectra of 
aromatic molecule*. University of Bombay. 

2. Ahqja, Ramesh Chandra. Investigations of the photo- 
electro* and electrophotographic characteristics of Ha I. : CdS 
binder layer*. LI T., DeBu. 

3. Bhattacbaryya, Ramcndranarayan Electric and magne¬ 
tic properties of natural graphite crystals, University of 
Odeum. 

4. Bhiroa Sankaram. T. Study of defects in crystals. 
Osman it University. 

5. Katra, Manohar LaL A theoretical study of metal, 
non metal transition in oxides of transition metals. University 
Udaipur. 

6. Mahajan. CG. Vacuum ultraviolet absorption spectra 
of Sf. CS, and SO*. University of Bombay 

7. Nam josh L, L.V. Elastic scattering of alpha particles from 
26 Mg in the range of 4-14 to5-14M«V University of 
Bombay. 

8. Parthasrathi, V. Some applications of probability 
methods in X-ray crystallography. University of Madras 

9. Ranganathan, Dilip. Pulse propagation through a 
medium of two level atoms LI.T„ Delhi. 

10. Thakur, Mishree LaL Some relevant studies on trans¬ 
port processes tn a thermocouple and other systems. Bhagalptir 
University 

11. Vinod Kumar. Studies of ionospheric drifts and 
irregularities at low latitudes. University of Udaipur. 

CBeaMvy 

t. Batakrislnwt, T. Reaction Kinetics in solution : 
Kmakv of oxidation of some oximes by Tl (111) acetate. 
University of Madras. 

2. Dighe* S.S. Chemical investigation on Aeginctia media 
(Linn.). University of Bombay. 

3. Gupta Sukumar. Organic add complexes of tnvalent 
metal ferns. University of Calcuta. 

4. Jayiraman, 9. Electron transfer radical mechanisms of 
Mine organic reactions. I.IX. Kanpur. 

5. tUrve, M.V. Studies in sesquiterpenic lactones. 
University of Bombay. 

6. Madhusudhana Rao, ianaswamy. Flavonotd coosu 
of Fleming* walchi and Flemingi strict* (RoxbJ and 

examination of Hsntdia patens. Andhra University. 

7. Thgam* Alok. Novel electron transfer processes in 
organic reactions. LIT., Kanpur. 

8. Pandey, GS. Studies of metal complexes of 2-thioarotfc 
add. 1XT.. Kanpur. 


Engineering A Technology 

}■ AgarwaJ, Radhey Shyam, Vapour-liquid equilibrium 
and thermodynamic properties of fluorocarbon mixtures using 
Redlich—Kwafigequation of state. Delhi. 

2. Majumdar, S. Reaction kinetics in the system 2r (HF) 
Cl.-NaCL M.T., Kanpur. 

3. Mishra, Girish Chandra. Kinetics of oxidation of 
ammonium sulfite. LIT., Kanpur. 

4. Ramakrishna Rao, P. Modelling of non-linear behaviour 
of drainage basins. Delhi. 

5. Shinde, Maruti Pandurang. A new model of HF impd- 
Rive atmospheric noise : Application to digital communication 
systems. MX, Delhi. 

6. Subramaaian. M.G. Simulation and control of a 
pressurized heavy water reactor. U.T., Kanpur. 

7. Vaishnavi, V.K A class of formal models for lang ua g e 
and translations. I.I.T., Kanpur 

Earth Sciences 

1. Panda, Pramode K. Some investigations on terrestrial 
heat flow and their relevance to geophysical fields. Indian 
School of Mines, Dh&nbad. 

2. Subba Rao, Yalamanchilivenlcata Some geological and 
geophysical investigations around Karimnagar Town. Andhra 
Pradesh. Andhra University 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

1 Avasarala. Mohana Rao. Studies on hemicdlulose 
metabolism by rumen micro-organisms. Punjab Agricultural 
University, 

2. Goswami, Biswendubikash. Protein synthesis in invitro 
system in mitochondria from different sources. University of 
Calcutta. 

3 Narinder Knur. Production and use of pbosphoKpids 
as antioxidants in ghee. Punjab Agricultural University. 

4. Pardip Kumar. Metabolism of phenolic acids in 
laboratory animals. Punjab Agricultural University. 

$. Ranganathan, G. Some aspects of protein metabolism 
in health and disease. University of Madras. 

6. Soman, G. Studies on L-glucan phosphotylase. Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala. 

Microbiology 

1. Lonsanc. B.K. Studies on isolation, characterization 
and growth of microorganisms utilizing petroleum hydrocar¬ 
bons. University of Gauhati. 

2. Romesh Kumar. Studies on the fungal celluloses in 
relation to hydrolysis ol native cellulose. Punjab Agricultural 
University. 
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Z Bbattactiarya. Jyotirraay. Detective mfcwsaipic aod 
ffcyrical ttonctcn of pofeoopus nitoapainc amb having 
W litniflcnirf Umvctsity of Calcutta 

3. Majumdar, Tushar Kami. Generic*] studies in joto 
and related sped**. Uatverpty of Burdwan. 

4. Pushkaraa, M. Conkftum outages)? ia cone phtoti- 
dtc byphotnycete*. University of Madras. 

5. Sfeeoien, toder Singh. Effect of salinity on some 
important aspect of plant metabolism. Haryana Agricultural 
University. 

' d. SKivuim, G.P. Some stores in pofttoatiau ecology 
of eticurbitaceae. Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 
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2. Mhm. Sadhana. 
temates of the i 
c hfldr ao and the 
certain affective and cognitive aspects. University of 
Calcutta. > , 



L Devanesan. Ruby. Siphoaopbora of the Indian ocean. 
Vfriiveraty of Madras. 

2. Narnyroa Rao, N. Studies cm the genetics of droao* 
pWl. University of Madras, 

3. Nedgund, Y.P. Studies cm the nuclear polyhedrons 
of 4m mny-worm Mythrmne (Pseudaletia) separate (Walker). 
Kamatak University. 

4. Sharma, UP- Studies on the cytology of developing 
germ crib to the order ecfcfoostcsmda (La Rue. 1957), treroa- 
toda, diffuses. Awadbob Pratap Singh University. 

3. Shytmala. R. Exp e rim ental studies on the role of 
dftforeot hypothalamic nuclei to the normal feedback mecha¬ 
nism in male albino rat. University of Delhi. 

6. Subba Rao, BatijepaOi Venkata Satya Stxrya Rama. 
EDQpbgatokmy of • littoral Mgochaete. P up to drito beraodenris 
(Stoddard)- Andhra Umveisity. 


1. Arfvani. Mohan. Doctor-patient ratattonsNp to 
general Hospitals: A soctotoffical study. Umverrity of Poona 

1 Chanda, Maiavto. Student pdMn to Wntlnid $ 
The role of the cfahurra pariahad to the potttica) process. 
Umverrity of Delhi. 

3. OnsdnMnr, Asha Y Objectives of trams) odo> 
cation as perceived by the student* and thdr parent's in 
Maharashtra with spatial refer en ce to Poona. SZ4.D.T. 
Women's University. 

4. Pradip Chabdr*. Juvenile ddfaqueocy ; A study on 
IdeotiheatMto of causative factors with special reference to 
Assam. University of Gaohatt. 


1. Kale, Ramesh Pinditrao. Pharmacological and 
studies on 2-Qtntnoben2othtottdes. Nagpw 


X Lakshmi, V. Cholinergic mechanisms in (he Qadral 
System. Univemty. of Delhi. 

Aastcakure 

1. Ctenae, Ghanashyam. Cation cachange capacity 
of cotooal tea roots and its implication* on fertilizer re sponses . 
Assam Agricultural University. 

1 Cbaimahaimah, RS.M. Land developm ent , run off 
harvesting and drainage to unirrigated and irrigated Mack cods 
of North-East Kamatak. Kamauk Umwaty 

3. Mods, S under Lai. E d o caliona l needs, interests 
atod aspiration* of adofts to roara! communities of Udaipur 
District. University of Udaipur. 

4. isin, Vajavat Raajit Mai. Investigations on bacterial 
feritt of Sesame, Scsamum orinisk (L.) to R a ja sth a n 
Uofversrty of Udaipur. 

* - S. Ray, Prafafte Kumar, fbyscodtoticti studies of 
•off to relation to fAosphoro* avadabtHty and its evatotkm by 
adS festtog methods. University of C al cutt a. 

6. Srivastava, Ramerii Chandra. Some atodks on the 
pgutnaaensttoas to Insects. - Uaiventoy of Udaijmr. 

Vetoriaary Srimce. 

i. Duavedi, Shaikmdim Kumar. Studtotoo scradtapm- 
etoimmonlty, pathMogy airf therMyof Baberiai bigemma 
• lafeetio^ to cattle. Haryana Agricuttuml University. 

% Malik. Jbendra Kumar. Pharmacodynamic and 

<rf 

pffoosas). Haryana Agnctmural unrverpty- 

3 • Vtas, Urntid Knsban. State. on the effect of 
iHimlarnTl rtosl tosufficfefttytm (he funs of sheep and goat. 
UMwarily of IMaipur. 


1. Goswami Atul. Prices and coat of Irving to Assam 
IWI to 1970. UaJvemfy of Cauhatl. 

2. Kbceahed Alaro. The eeonomk development of 
Assam science independence: An analytical study, university 
ofGtuhati. 

3. Mohan, T.C Economics of scale, excess capacity and 
productivity. University of Madras. 

4. Mbhot&t Btnchhoddas Mathuradas. X*ray of the 
totik crises. Nagpur University, 

3. Prakash. Mathematical base of educackmal structure 
as e guide to manpower pUnntog vrith applications to Indian 
data : A study suggested by input output analysis. University 
ofSaugar 

Lav 

1. BhaQa, Soban Lai. fUalintton of immiational 
human fight* throttth envtronmemal measures of knpktnenU- 
thm. University of Delhi. 


I, Franklin. Ivy. A study of organisational dimale and 
teacher morale to college* of education Is Gujarat. M l Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda. 

X Ffeodya. Ddwkbbhi) Oauririwaker. A study ct 
effectiveness or supervision as a function of orgaoismte variables 
rod Professional equ i pm ent of high school supervisor*. M-S. 
University of Baroda. 

). PatcL Iriiwarbhai Umedbhai A comparative study of 
the patterns of University education in U.KL, US.A. and 
U.S4JL with special reference 
India, Snider ntd University. 


special reference to the univemty education to 
PktdU 


4- PafeL Ponambfiti Arabalal A study of 
footing growth of secondary education to Gtdara 
nine British Period. Mi. University Baroda. 


of fectots 
it State 


1. Chauhan. Arvtodbhai BrittohaL Organkatios gad 
working of puMic enterpriaes m QriusL Srodar Fatal 
UmvenHy. 

2 Omen. O.C The de vel o pm e nt of tnroey aad banktog 
in Nfeerla, Utorersuy of Bom toy. 

FramamK, suuwMtt. irrwQMt maoggamcQt asa 
productivity to public Motor' to tetriae to India. Uatarrity 
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*■ Sanftoy, &S. Swatencrjotiar Hindi fcnham —katha 
mar *hilp opto 1970. University of Bombay. 
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3, SinKO.V. A wtudy ofTHak’s Oita rahasytin tbe 
Btht of Suun*i commentary on tbe Bhagavad-GHa. 
Iwenity of Madras. 


9. Ram Daysl Prasad. Comparative study of Hindi 
and Nepali contemporary poetry. University of Delhi. 

10. Shah, Rameshchandra Purushottamdas. Hindi- 
Gujarati lokdfcti, muhavnm ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Sardar 
Patel University. 


Urdu 


t Bangi, Mohammed Azam Ibrahim. Prcmc h tnd 
and his Urdu short stories : A psychological study. Shivaji 
University. 


Bengali 


ArM 

1. Kubhreatha. Chirantan. The problem of affirmation 
in the novels erf Saul Bellow. University of Udaipur. 

2. Parulkar, KamaUkar Keshamo. The moral aspect 
la the novels of George Eliot. Nagpur University. 

3. Bay, Chitra. The mind and art of E M. Forster. 
University of Chkutta. 

4. Son, Natvartal Chunilal. R.K. Narayan : A 
critical study. South Gujarat University. 

3. Vanikar. Rcmi Vijay, Vision and voice : A Study 
of the treatment of nature and tune in the novels of William 
Fbulkner. M.SL University of Baroda. 


1. Bhattacharyya, Debidas. Vaisnava padavali sahit- 
yer paschatpat-o-utsa. University of Calcutta. 


Marathi 

1. Jahagirdar. Suhasioi Dattatraya. Contribution of 
Marathi periodical from 1850 to 1920 to Marathi literary 
thought. Marathwada University. 


Cufaratl 

1. Patel, Chhaginbhai Punjiram. Saraswatichandraman 
satnaj-roimansa. South Gujarat University. 

Tamil 


Sanskrit 

1. Ambardekar. M R. A critical study of Mcghaduta 
of Ketodasa in the fight of Bbarata’s Rasa Sutra. University 
of Bombay. 

2. Bnrthakuna. Apurbachandra. A critical study of 
karaka. University of Calcutta. 


Hmdt 


1. Agrawai, Pratibha. Hindi bhasha mein vvavharit 
muha varan ki bbashavtigyaotk, slocohnttrosk evam tulnatmak 
adhyayan. University oF Calcutta. 

2> Dalai, Anuradha Manmoban. Hindi ka bhakti kal 
tatha uske kavya ka punar mutyankan. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 


X Dwlvecb. Chandrika Prasad. Rewa rajya ke bhakt 
kaviyon ka sameekshatnoak adhyayan. Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University. 


4. Mehta, Madtasudan Ramprasad. Adhunik Hindi 
aur Gujarati kavita man prakriti niroopan. Sardar Patel 
Ufefaecftty. 


3. More, Yasani Kcshav. Hindi sahitya man Varnit 
Oihatrapati Shivaji ke charitra ka mulyank&n. Shivaji 
Uaivenhy. 


6. 

ptili fbf 

Nagpur 


Moray#, Hariprasad Bahulal. Swatantrata ke 
f Hindi kahani ke pravriitigat vlkas ka adhyayan. 
University. 


7. Mem, Govhid prasad. Tulsidas ka kavya chintan. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 


1. Raraalingam, M. A critical study of modern short 
stories in Tamil upto 1947 (before independence). University 
of Madras. 


Kannada 

t. Byatnal, S.S. Taraye Ramayana : Kathavastu 
vivechane. Karnatak University. 

2. Mafia pur, B.V. Nayasena mattu avana kritigahi. 
Karnatak University. 


Tehtga 

, 1. Sanna. K. Rama Krishna. Root materials in 
Tehigu language. Ostnania University. 

Geography 

1 Shinde, Suresh Dashrath. An agricultural geography 
of Konfcan, Maharashtra State. Shivaji University. 


History 

1. Adhikari, Krishna Kant, History of Nepal from 
1817-77. Nagpur University. 

Z. Dwarka Lai. Role of nobility in Mewar, 1778- 
1874 A.D- University of Udaipur. 

3. Seaena, India. The early Gaekwads ; History of 
Baroda State from Pilajirao Gaekwad to Fatehsinhr&o Gaek- 
wad (1720-1789). M.S. University of Baroda. 

4. Shastree, Dhurendra Lall. A critical study of life 
■mt personality of Ananda Thera. Magadh University. 
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Additions to A.I.U. Library 


Additions during November* 1976 


Andhnt Pradesh, State Council of Educational Resea r ch and 
TrahHog. Moao g rup h on hrtuee method in higher education 
met auxiliary means of instruction. HydentauL Author*. 
1975. ia, 95p, 

Barrow, Robin. Plato, utilitarianism an d educa tion. London, 
Raraedr and Kegan Paul, 1975, ix, 21 Ip, 

Bernstein, B»3. Claw coder and controls 3v. V. 3 Towards 
a theory of educational transmissions. London. RouUedpe and 
Kogan Pud, 1975. vii, 167 p. 

Hnru, A. and Others. Sew educational patter* I* MA, Delhi, 
Vikas (el976> vi, 164 p. 

Bni Pal Singh. Educational progress and economic d evelop ment 
tn Ptmjab. Pafafa, PtmjaM University. Hi, 144p. 

Brown, George. Mbroteoching : A Programme of teaching 
sfUUs. London. Methuen. 1975. 163p. 

Gocal, Sarvepaffi. Education for change. The National Book 
Trust and publishing in httha. New Delhi Federation of 
Pttbtishen and Booksellers Association in India, 1974, lip. 

Gupta, Girt Raj, ed. htatn entreats in Indian sociology. Jv, VI. 
Co ntemp orary Indio: Some sociolgieal perspectives. Delhi 
VBas(cl976)»v f 328p 

fCegm, Richards L. Students and satiety in early modem Spain, 
London, Hopkins University Press (cl974) rv, 27$p. 

Ladd, Everett Cuit and Upset. Seymour Martin, Divided 
academy; Professors andpotttics- New York, McGrew- 
M3). 1975. xv. 407p. 

Norm. Percy Education: Its data and first principles. London 
Edward Arnold. 283p. 

Pam, OJE.C.D. Classification of educational systems: Prance, 

- Norway, Spain. Paris, Author, 1972.120p. 

Development of student teachers; A compartim study of profess¬ 
ional sodattsrkm. Paris, Author. 1974, ni, ttp< 

Education in OECD developing countries: Trends and perspec¬ 
tives, Paris, Author, 197*. 299p. 

Educational policy and planting: Japan. Parts. Author, 1973, 
2t2p. 

Educational situation in O.E.CD countries. Paris, Author, 
1974. 68p. 


Research anddevelpment In education: A surrey, Pam, Author 
1974, «0p. 


Reviews ef nationti policies for education; Austria. Paris, Author, 
1970. S4p. 

Reviews of national policies tor educa tion Japan : Paris, Author 
1971.164p 


Centre for Educational Research and Innovation. Decision, 
planting and budgeting; University at Cope nh a gen , Paris. 
Author, 1972. 207p 

Centre for Educational and Research and Innovation, Recurr¬ 
ent education: A strategy for Hfekmg learning. Pam. Au¬ 
thor. 1973. 91p. 

Sanderson, Michael, ed. VtivenMes in the nineteenth Century. 
Loudon. Routkdfe and Kcgan Paul, 1975. xiv. 262p. 


Seminar on Creativity and Undergraduate Science Education, 
Ahgarti, 1972. Pr ocee di ngs. Ed. by Rah Ahmed, Aligarh 
Muslim University. 1973. viti, J93p. 


Sioha, Ragbuvir. Social change in imtian society. Bhopal. 
Progress Publishers. 1975. vii, t44p. 

Tamil Nadu Board of Continuing Education, Madras Towards 
a functional learning society ' A survey of and pbm foe noth 
format education tn Tamil Nadu, Madras, Author, 1973. 
»U, I24p. 


Thomas, A Ross and others Educational administration in 
Australia and abroad: Analysts and challenges Queensland, 
University Press (c 1975) ait, 282p. 

Uneaoa Rights and responsibilities of youth. Paris, Author 
fc 1972) 72p. 


Science and technology hi African development. Paris, Author 
(c 1974} 283p. 



Wstson, Peter, ed. Psychology and race . Middlesex, Penguin, 
1973.49lp. 


Wilson, Robert C and others. Collage Professors and their 
Impact on students. Delhi, Wile* Eastern |c 1975} td, 22Qp. 
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The many faces of love and care. 


yotify to §0 place*. Bat flyipg 
i mu to more. It recta* goto* 
fcailyk, to comfort and goittf with*# 
fight people. 

Tbit') where the face cornu is— 
the face you look upon foe love a ad 
oatt the face that speaks your 
boyagt, scrv js your food, bafragi 
tt yotir culture as ffiuch as yoa do. 
Tfce face that tmtferttaadtyou so 
e omp fa ud y. The foc« of our hostaaa 
^ The?*** tomethh** inde&nabW 
ak&jifcer Sorotthioj you may hot - 
epdamaWi, hut £«h samethitii * 

.wot 4*b*e& %kt < «eed;. , , 

-you maywt raise, tat 


cigtmu. Our hows mtfenye* 
M lov*4 «ad and for Kl» so i 


Neat time you fly. tamtnbat 
Air* India >-yottr cmMiy't airifa* 
We know what it unfit to be 
as India*, what it takes to make 

*- **v __?t^ 
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Air-lncfic* grves you sixty-five flights 

MHMFIf -Aw 
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13 flight* a week to Europt. 

London? Nino 747s lined up for you. 
Throe of them faster on Fridays. 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. The other 
six—a choice vie Rome, Paris or 
Frankfurt. Plus two 707s vis Geneva. 
Moscow? Two 707s. ' 




Hom 


7 flights every week to 
New York 

A 747 leaving everyday I Via 
the Middle East and Europe. 
On our special Excursion Fare. 
New York and back, costs less 
than the normal one-way fare. 



22 flights every week to 
Middle East ^ 

Beirut? f ve 747s rearing to go) 
Kuwait?>A choice of four 747a end 
two 707s. Board any of four 707s for 
Dubai. Three flights to Bahrain and 
Muscat, and two each to Abu DhabL 
Cairo or Teheran. Thai ttiif leaves 
you one 707 each to Aden, 

Doha or Dhahran. 


Also every weak: 

6 flights to JAPAN 
vie Hong Kong— 

4 to TOKYO and 
2 to OSAKA 

10 flights to S.E. ASIA 
• to BANGKOK and 
4 to SINGAPORE 

2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 

2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 


fcl 80*8 


the choice airline 
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